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THE EXEGETICAL GENRE ASBAB AL-NUZUL: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND TERMINOLOGICAL SURVEY? 
By A. RIPPIN 


‘Ilm asbab al-nurül, one of the subdivisions of ‘tlm al-tafsir, deals with the 
transmission of the sabab of the revelation of a sura or verse and the time, 
place and so forth of ite revelation. It is verified by the well-known principles 
of transmission from the pious ancestors [salaf]. Its goal is the precise 
rendering of these matters.* 


Thus Hajji Khalifa, the Ottoman bibliographer of the eleventh /seventeenth 
century, introduces his listing of books contained within the genre of exegetical 
literature connected to the Qur’an entitled asbab al-nurtil. That account of the 
genre has barely been exceeded in more recent scholarship. Ignaz Goldziher in 
his Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung * finds occasion only once 
to mention the ‘ classic’ work of the type, that by al-Wahidi (d. 468/1075), 
and devotes no further space to consideration of the literature. Régis Blachàre 
in his Introduction au Coran 5 deals with the genre in a brief footnote while 
Bell/Watt's Introduction to the Qur'àn * confines comment to a dozen or so lines. 
The standard tome of scholarship, Nóldeke/Schwally, Geschichte des Qordns, 11: 
Die Sammlung des Qorans, gives the longest treatment known, extending for 
almost two pages of text. The introduction to the section is worthy of quotation : 


Die unter dem Namen Asbab al-nuzül gehenden Werke unterscheiden sich 
von den Kommentaren dadurch, dass sie nur das auf Veranlassung der 
Offenbarungen bezügliche Material enthalten. Da dieses aber den religions- 
geschichtlich wie literargeschichtlich wichtigsten Teil der Kommentare 
ausmacht und hier, alles störenden Beiwerkea entkleidet, besonders leicht 
zu übersehen ist, begreift ea sich leicht, wie gross der Wert dieser Bücher für 
die Forschung ist. Die Muslime haben, wie es scheint, weniger Verständnis 
dafür gehabt, sonst, würde die Zahl der einschlägigen Werke, von denen wir 
Kunde haben, nicht so gering sein." 


The only works which Nóldeke cites are the famous ones of al-Wahidi and al- 
Suyüti (d. 911/1506) ; * a reference is also made to the listing of two texte in 
Ibn al-Nadim, al- Fshrist,? both of which are rightfully doubted to exist. 


their invaluable assistance and en ent. This ead would not have been possible without 


Canada. 
* Hii Khalifa, Kashf al-punün ‘an astmiy albwiwb wa'l-funda, ed. G. Flügel, Leipzig, 


* Leiden, 1920, 805. 
“On Abü'l-Hasan ‘All ibn Ahmed al-W&hidf al-Niskbirf, see Brockelmann, GAL, I, 411, 
Suppl. I, 730; also seo below p. 4. ; 
Pars, 1977, p. 234, n. 384. 

* W. M. Watt, Bells introduction to the Qur'an, Edinburgh, 1970, 167. 

"Theodor Noldeke, Friedrich Schwally, Geschichte des Qorümas (hereafter GdQ), Leipzig, 
1909-1938, rr, 182-4. 

* On Jalil al-Din al-Suyüti see GAL, rr, 148, Suppl. 1, 178; EI (1st ed.), 1v, 578-5; also see 
below p. 9. 

» G. Flugel, Leipzig, 1871, 88, in reference to the texta by ‘Ikrima and al-Hasen al-Bagri, 
on which see below p. 2. 
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The limitations of statements such as these made in scholarship up to this 
point will be immediately apparent to anyone who has looked closely at the 
texts themselves or even has simply perused the various listings of manuscripts 
held in the libraries of the world and other bibliographical tools. The genre of 
asbab al-nuzül consists of substantially more texts than Noldeke lists in his 
treatment, although it must be admitted immediately that the quantity is not 
as plentiful as for example in al-ndstkh wa’l-mansikh. The following list and 
discussion of texte has been culled from & variety of sources; undoubtedly 
more texts do exist, most especially from the twelfth/eighteenth century 
onwards.!? Bo, while this list makes no pretence at completeness, it does more 
fairly indicate the extent of the genre of literature, while at the same time allow- 
ing for some further clarification of the actual subject matter at hand. 


l. 'Ikrima (d. 105/723),4 Nuzül al-Qur’an, transmitted from Ibn ‘Abbas 
(d. 68/687); 12 noted in Geschichte des Qorans as quoted from al- Frist by Ibn 
&l-Nadim (d. c. 880/990).33 As Nöldeke states, there is no reason to T that 
this work, even if it existed, would be truly ascribable to the (semi-) mythical 
Ibn ‘Abbas, or even to 'Ikrima for that matter. No such apie has yet 
been located. The ambiguity of the title Nuzul al-Qur'an should be noted, too: 
what exactly does Ibn al-Nadim mean when he classifies the work under this 
category? Is he really suggesting that the book recorded accounts of ‘ occa- 
sions’ of revelation or were they reporte intended to document the process of 
revelation itself? Ibn al-Nadim gives no evidence as to what he conceived the 
contents to be, but the evidence is far from conclusive that he 1s even trying to 
suggest that these were books of the (later) asbab al-nuzül genre. 

2. Al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728),5 Nuzul al-Qur'àn ; Noldeke, in Geschichte 
des Qordns, has this name as al-Husayn ibn abrl-Husayn perhaps modifying 
Flügel's edition of Ibn al-Nadim’s al-Fshrist where the name is al-Hasan ibn 
abi'l-Hussyn.!* Dodge and Sezgin,!" having access to another manuscript tra- 
dition of al- FXhrist,!? identify this person as al-Hasan [al-Basri] ibn abi'l-Haaan. 
As Nóldeke noted, the handwriting of j~-/i—> is too easily confused to allow 
positive identification; Sezgin’s zeal for identifying early authorities in tafsir 
may well have led him to what can only be called a questionable judgement— 
other instances of a similar procedure in his work have been noted elsewhere.!? 


10 Certainly a large number of modern printed works exist, e.g. Muhammad M. Khalifa, 
Ala'a »wsül Gn, Caro, [1072]; such works are, however, simply culled from readily avail- 
able classical sources and are of little, if not no independent value. X should also be noted that 
this study has limited itself to works written in Arabic; I have discovered the existence of only 
one Perman work; see C. Storey, Persian literature: a "bibliographical survey, London, 1927-80, 
I, p. 58, item 10. A modern urkmh text also exista: H. Tahsin Emiroglo, Fabab-+ Nwzül: 
Kuras n aping ntg Sebepleri ve Tafmrieri, Konya, 1965. 

rima (mewlk ibn ‘Abbäa) ) see Sezgin, GAS, 1, 23, 24, 20, 81, 91, 248, 285 for brief 
P EI (2nd ni nr, 1081-2; Goldsziher, , Bschiwngen, 75-6. 
11 On ‘Abd AIIkh ibn ‘Abbis sce GA, 1, 25-8; BI (2nd ed.), 1, 40-1. 
13 GdQ, 11, 183; Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist 

14 On Ibn *Abbás and his role m crogtal literature seo A. Rippin, ' Ibn ‘Abbis’s al- Lughat 
fi'LQur'ás', BSOAS, xuy, 1, 1981, 1 Also see John Wanabrongh, 4 Quranic studies : sources 
and methods of scriptural i ion (hereafter QS), Oxford, 1977, ah. 1v passim. For more 
traditional mterpretations of *Abb&s's role see GAS, 1, 25-8; Goldziher, Richtungen, 65-81. 

15 On al-Hasan ibn Ab!’l-Hasan al-Bagr! see GAS, 1, 80, 56914; EI (2nd ed.), 1m, 247-8. 

1 GdQ, n, 183; Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, 38. 

17 Bayard Dodge (tr.), The Fihristi of al-Nadim: a tenth century survey of Musim culture, 
Jew Tork, 1970, 1, 82; GAS, I, 80, 592. 

18 Specifically Chester Beatty 8315 and Shahid ‘Alf Pasha 1934; see introduction to al- Frhrist 
translation, 1, xxili-xxx and GAS, r, 388. 

1* Boe my ‘ Al-Zuhri, saskh al-Qur ün and the problem of early tafsir texta', BSOAS, Xrvi, 

1, 1084, 22-48. 
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No such manuscript has yet been located, so nothing definitive can really be 
said; the ambiguity of the title of Ibn al-Nadim’s section, Nuzūl al-Qur'ün 
must be noted, as for ‘Ikrima above. 


3. ‘Ali ibn al-Madin! (d. 234/848),2° Kstab al-tanzil ; a book by this title is 
found listed under Ibn al-Madini in Ibn al-Nadim although it is not listed under 
the (perhaps) appropriate section Nusul al-Qur'ün but rather under Ibn al- 
Madini's name in the hadtth section.“ Once again, Ibn al-Nadim leaves am- 
biguous the exact contents of this Kitab aldanziü; is it a book of asbüb or 
something else 1 The connexion of ‘Ali ibn al-Madini with a work specifically on 
asbab al-nurül appears to start in al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1891),™ is repeated by 
al-Suyüti (d. 911/1505)* and is then entered into Hajji Khalifa’s Kashf 
al-runin, in which quotations are lifted from al-Suyüti in extenso. None of 
these works list a title for Ibn al-Madini’s book. Whether these listings are 
guess, work derived from the title Kitab al-anzil in al-Fthrist or derived from 
another source cannot be answered. No manuscript of the work has been located 
although “Ali ibn al-Madini certainly does seem to be a historical personage; a 
hadith scholar, he is credited with a long list of works, at least one of which is 
known and has recently been published and in which a brief account of his life 
and works may be found. 

It is also significant to note that despite the fact that al-Zarkashi and, more 
importantly, al-Suytti list the book, neither makes use of such a text as a 
source.** It would also seem that al-Wahidi does not use a text ascribed to Ibn 
al-Madin! in his K«ab asbab al-nuzül either; while the name is cited within 
tsndds a few times, that fact is hardly firm evidence of literary dependency, 
given Ibn al-Madini’s stature in hadith and given the fact that al-Wahidi does 
give, on occasion at least, the literary sources of his information, especially for 
hadith books.*® The whole notion of Ibn al-Madini's authoring a book on asbab 
al-muzül may well rest with al-Zarkashi, or at least with the scholarly tradition 
which he distils, which ultimately may have derived from Ibn al-Nadim’s 
ambiguous listing. There seems no particular reason to have faith in the 
existence of this book. 


4. ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad Abü'l-Mutarrif al-Andalusi, (d. 


*? On ‘All ibn ‘Abd All£h ibn Ja'far al-Madtn! see GAS, 1, 108. Ibn al-Nadim, al- Fikrist, 181, 
ease death date. Also note that Hijjf Khalifa, Kashf al-renain, 268, followed by 
. Ahlwardt (ed.), Die Handachriften-V erxeichnisse Königlichen Bibliothek ru Berlin, Berlin, 
1887, 1, 185, gives hrs name as ‘Alf ibn al-Madan!. It should be noted that Ahlwardt provides in 
his catalogue of Berlin manuscripta, r, 185, a list of titles of works to which he had discovered 
referenoe connected to the topic of asbXib al-w«sül; further references will be made to this list 


V al Fihrist, 231, tranalation 1, 556; Dodge gives the title as Kitab al-taaril al-latif, ‘ The 
gracious revelation’. Ahlwardt, Hi i Verzeichnisse, 1, 185, gives the title as Asbdb al- 
muri] but this is probably just given in lieu of an 
T! A]-Zarkaah!, al- Durkin ft 'ulüm al-Qur dn, 1967, 1, 32. On Badr al-Din al-Zarkash! seo 
GAL, 11, 91, Suppl. 1r, 108. . 
P Al-Suyüig, al-Itgüe fi 'ulüm al-Qur’dn, Cairo, 1951, 1, 28; also see GdQ, 11, 183. The relation- 
ship between these works of al-Zarkash! and al-Suyit! has been the subject of an exhaustive and 
useful study by K. E. Nolin, ‘The Iigds and ita sources: a study of al-Iigüs fi ‘ulam 
al Qur'an by Jalil -Din al-Suyiit! with special reference to al-Burhia fi ‘ulam alQur'üs by 
Badr al-Din al-Zarkash!', Ph.D. Thesis, Hartford Seminary, 1968. 
M Kashf al-sunga, 208; seo also Ahmad §aqr, introduction to al-Wāhidi, Asbdb sural 
i 23. 


än, Cairo, 1969, 
5 AL‘ilal [‘ilal al-hadith wa ma'rifat al-nydl according to GAS, 1, 108], Beirut, 1972, 8-34. 
** See below pp. 9-10 for al-Buyüti's list of sources. 
? e.g. ad the report for Q. 21 : 101. 
*! Bee below nn. 48, 44, 45 for example. 
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402/1011),2* Al-gigag wa’l-asbab alai nazala min ajkha alQur'ün; this 
work, whose author's existence is not acknowledged in G.A L or GAS, is given the 
simple title Asbab al-nuzül in Hajji Khalifa and Ahlwardt’s oatalogue,'? but 
the more descriptive title is given by al-Dawudi (d. 945/1538)" and perhaps 
from this source comes the desoription given by Ahmad Saqr.* According to 
both Hajj! Khalifa and al-Dawudi, the book was written in one hundred parta. 

Most unfortunately, this book has not come down to us. There seems to be no 
particular reason for disbelieving in its existence, although the fact that neither 
al-Zarkashi nor al-Suytitl seem to know it may be deemed suspicious. A most 
significant aspect of the work, however, is its title and that for two reasons : first, 
the conjunction but separation of gigas and asbàb, which was a bone of conten- 
tion between later contributors to the genre, e.g., al-Wahidi and al-Suyfti, and 
second, the notion that the Qur'àn was revealed ‘ on account of’ or ' because 
of —min ajli—asbab and qisas ; clearly asbab are not conceived of as ' causes , 
or ‘ reasons ’ themselves but rather perhaps as the ‘ circumstances ’. This matter 
will be explored further below in the discussion of the rise to technical status of 
the term sabab. 


5. Isma‘i ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Hiri al-Nisabiri al-Darir, (d. 430/ 
1038), Asma’ man nazala fthim al-Qur’an. The work, mentioned in Ahlwardt’s 
catalogue, seems to owe its record of existence to the bibliographical introduc- 
tion to al-Suyiti’s al-tgan.* Al-Dawudi lists only a tafsir by this author as does 
Brockelmann.5 The work apparently no longer existe. Once again, the rele- 
vance of the work to asbab al-nuzūl remains in the realm of speculation ; it may 
relate to the (sub-)genre of ta‘yin al-mubham, identification of the unknown,** 
or may be quite similar to other asbab books. 


6. Abt’l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Ahmad al-Wahidi al-Nis&büri (d. 468/1075),?” 
Kitab asbab musül al-Qur'án. This work is called by al-Zarkashi and those 
following him ' the most famous of ite type’.2® The modern proliferation of 
printa of the text witnesses ita continued popularity. The only critical edition 
of the text is that prepared by Ahmad Saqr and printed in Cairo in 1969 by 
Dar al-Kitab al-Jadid.** 

Al-Wabidi was a student of al-Tha‘labi (d. 427/1035),*° a famous exegete 
who wrote the magisterial although still unpublished commentary, al-Kashf 
wa’'l-bayän ‘an tafsir al-Qur’én.| Al-Wahidi himself was a prolific writer of 


29 Abf’l-Mutarrif’s date of death 1s given as 385/046 m Ahlwardt, Handschriften- V erscichnisss, 
I, 185. On him see Landes idet id ue 'assir yu, Cairo, 1972, 1, 285-7. 

0 Kashf al-guntn, 208; Hi 1 erseichnisse, I, 185. 

p al-mafassirin, 1, 285-7. 

11 Introduction to al-Wühidt, Asbdb nusūl al-Qur 8n, 23. 

% On al-Hirl see GAL, Buppl. 1, 729. ; 

uy, p. 8,1. 18. 

4 Al-Däwudi, T al-mufassirin, 1, 104-5; GAL, Suppl. 1, 720. Also of interest is M. 
Abdus Sattar, ‘ Al- s Kifayat al-tafsir : œ rare manusaript on exegesis of the Qur'kn ', Islamio 
Studies, xvi, 1977, 117-80. 

4 Boo QS, 135-6. 

3’ Bee above n. 4. 

35 Al-Zarkash!, al-Burhin, 1, 22; al-Suyūți, al-Itgān, 1, 28; Hajj! Ehaltfa, Kashf al-pwwün, 


268. 

a Also soo the basio desomption of the text given in Ahlwardt, Handschriften- V erzeichnisse, 1, 
180-1 (MSS 463-4). 

4° On Abū Ishiq Ahmed ibn Muhammad al-Tha'lab! al-Niskbiri see GAL, 1, 850-1, Buppl. 
1, 692. 
41 Beo e.g. British Library Add. 19926 (Vol. 1), OR 6060 (VoL rrr). It is worthy of note that 
al-Tha'lab! provides at the ing of Vol. 1 of his tafsir a bibliography of sources employed by 
and/or known to hm, & list which has used in GAS extensively; no asbdb al-nusil text 
is given in thre list. 
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tafsirs, authoring at least three. His book on asbáb al-nunil, according to his 
own thinking, represents the distillation of the most essential elementa of his 
tafsir. In the book he lista asbab for various verses contained in a total of 83 
eüras of the Qur’an, prefacing those reporta by a brief introduction, speculation 
on the first and last pieces of the Qur’an to be revealed and an account of the 
revelation of the basmala. A vast majority of the reports of the individual asbab 
which al-Wahidi brings forth are in the form of hadith reports, complete with full 
tsnad, traced back to a companion of Muhammad or another early authority. 
Occasionally the literary source of the report is mentioned—al-Bukhari 
(d. 256/870), Muslim (d. 261/875) ** and al-Hakim (d. 404/1014) 5 are among 
the hadith texts cited. Frequently, too, one encounters a truncated 1snàd, the 
report simply being ascribed to Mujahid (d. 104/722),4* Muqátil ibn Sulayman 
(d. 150/767),*" al-Kalbi (d. 146/763) ** or the like; as well, reports are found 
attributed simply to the mufassirün. At other times, absolutely no ascription is: 
given as in the case of the brief report for sūra 105. 


T. Muhammad ibn As‘ad al-‘Traqi (d. 567/1171),* Asbab al-nucil wa qisas 
al-furqaniyya according to the Chester Beatty manuscript 5199, a work of 151 
folios, 19 lines to the page which has lost various sections of the text. An 
apparently complete copy of the manuscript exists in Berlin, Landberg 971 
(178 folios, 23 lines to the page, written in 1187/1773) in which the author's 
name is given as Ahmad ibn As‘ad al-Traqi and the title of the work is Asbab 
al-nusil bi'l-ayat al-Qur’amyya wa gigas al-furqüniyya. Hajji Khalifa gives 
the title simply as Asbad al-muzūl.5! Confusion also exists concerning the date of _ 
the author; al-Dawudi gives born 484/1091, died 567/1171. Fligel apparently 
has added this date of death into Hajji Khalifa in brackets. However Ahlwardt, 
followed by Brockelmann and Arberry, gives born 580/1184, died 607/1268 ; * 
the origin of the confusion has not been traced, nor has a satisfactory answer 
been found. 

The text itself consists of a listing of asbàb al-Muzül with the traditional 
material of gigas al-anbiya’ interspersed. The reporta are totally tsnád-less and 
are quite clearly not simply taken from al-Wahidi but edited independently or, 
at least, are taken from another, unknown source. Generally only one report is 
given for any given verse. The stories of the prophets occupy about half of the 
text and are elaborated at appropriate points though not in systematic fashion : 
that is, the stories do not necessarily come at the first occurrenod of the name of 
the prophet. The following table of contents of sūra 2 in the Chester Beatty 
manusoript should make the basic outline clear. 


*3 His works include aE ee eolrdiu 1805; al-wasti bays al-magbüd wa'Lbasif, 

. Berlin M8 S8 415; al-Bastt, e.g., Nur iye MSS 236-40. 

t Ad 2 : 143 Abt ‘Abd Alláh Muhammad ibn Iemf‘fl al-Bukhir! al-Ju'fI1s cited; on him see 
GAS, 1, 115-84; GAL, 1, 157-00, Suppl. 1, 260-5; AJ (2nd ed.), 1, 1206-7. 

“ Ad 2:145 Abt'l-Husayn M ibn al-HMajjkj al-Quahayr! al-Nis&bürí is also cited; on 
htm seo GAS, 1, 186-48; GAL, 1, 160-71, 8 I, 265-6; EI (1st ed.), rr, 756. 

*5 Ad 12:3 Abū ‘Abd Allāh M ibn ‘Abd AIIKh ibn dawayh al- al- 
Niskbüri is cited; on him see GAS, 1, 221-2; GAL, 1, 160, Suppl. 1, 276; NI (2nd ed.), m, 82. 

** On Mujahid ibn Jabr see GAS, 1, 29. 

17 On Mu Mun eM min se CAS. EMT 

48 On al-Kalb! see GAS, 1, 84—5 and Rippin, BSOAS, XLVI, 1, 1084. 

** On al-'Ir&q! see GAL, 1, 415. 

5° Ahlwardt, Handschriften- Verzeichnisse, 1, 182, MS 465. 

51 Zashf al-pusem, 268. 

** AL-Diwud!, Tabagit al-wwfassirka, 11, 87-0; HAjjl Khalifa, Kashf al-swnün, 268; Ahlwardt, 
a As Soe cen GAL, 1, 416; A. J. Arberry, The Chester Beatty Library: a 
handlist of the Arabic manusoripts, Dublin, 1964, vu, 64. 
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Soko contents 

la title page 

1b 3 line introduction; asbāb for 2:6; 2:8; 2:14 

2a sabab for 2:14 continued; qigga of Adam at 2: 35 

2b asbab for 2:109; 2:114; 2:115; 2:184 

3a asbab for 2:168; 2:187 

3b asbab for 2:189&8; 2:189b 

4a asbab for 2:190; 2:204; 2: 207 

4b asbab for 2:208; 2:210; 2:217 

Da sabab for 2: 217 continued 

5b sabab for 2:220 

6a  asbah for 2:221; 2:229; 2:224; 2:228; 2:229 

6b  eababfor2:290: qigga of kings of Israel at 2: 243; qissa of David and 
to 8b Goliath at 2 : 246 

8b . qissa of Nimrod at 2: 258 

9a qissa of Erra at 2: 259 

9b  qisga of Abraham at 2: 260 

10a sabab for 2:278 


Once again note must be taken of al-‘Iraqi’s separation of gigga and sabab 
especially since some of what al-Traqi includes under gigsa al-Wahidi has under 
(implicitly) sabab (e.g., ad 2 : 260).P 

8. Abū Jafar Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Shu'ayb al-Mazandarani (d. 088/ 
1192), Kitab asbáb al-nuzūl. This work finds mention in H4jji Khalifa and 
probably from there in Ahlwardt’s catalogue. Al-Dawudi knows the author but 
not the work; Brockelmann knows not even the author. No trace has been 
found of a copy of the work. 

9. Abü'l-Faraj ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Jawzi al-Baghdadi (d. 597/ 
1200),5* Kitab asbab al-nuzül. Once again, this work is listed in Hajji Khalifa 
and Ahlwardt's catalogue," but while the author is, of course, famous and 
prolific, this-title does not seem to be extant or even well-known. 


10. Burhan al-Din Ibrahim ibn ‘Umar al-Ja‘bari (d. 732/1333).5° The 
situation concerning al-Ja‘bari’s authorship of a work on asbab al-nuzül is com- 
plicated ; two basic works are often listed for him: 

(a) an abridgement of al-Wahidi, described by al-Buyüti, who is followed by 
Hajji Khalifa, as being simply al-Wahidi’s text minus the tendds and with 
nothing added. One problem is whether to accept this statement literally or 
view it as al-Suyüti's cryptic attack upon one of his predecessors, an attack such 
as he is so prone to make. This text is thought to exist according to Brockel- 
mann; under al-Wahidi,** rather than al-Ja‘bari, he lists two manuscripts 
ascribed to al-Ja‘bari and described as abridgementa of al-Wahidi. 

The first of these, Berlin 3578, has been described extensively by Wagner in 
his recent-catalogue.*® Now, even a cursory glance at the Berlin manuscript is 


93 Note that the m in the treatment of stra 2 in tho MS of al-'Iráqt seem intentional (e.g., 
verse 30 and 109); there is no evidence of loss of text. 

*4 On al-Mixandar&n! see al-Daiwnd!, T'abaqdt al-mufassirin, 11, 199—200. 

s HA|j Khalifa, Kashf aLgeaüm, 269; Ahl t, Handschriften- V eraeichnisse, 1, 185; 
al-Diwud!, Tabagdi al-mufassirin, 11, 199-200. 

58 On Ibn al-Jawz! seo GAL, 1, 500-6, Bu I, 014-30; BAI (2nd ed.), 1m, 751-2. 

d ai Khalifa, Kashf al-runin, 268 ; wardt, Handschriften- Verzeichnisse 1, 185. 

35 On al-Ja'bar! see GAL, n, 109, Suppl. 1, 1345. 

** GAL, Suppl. 1, 730. 

*? Ewald Wagner, Arabische Handschriften Teil 1. Verzeichnis der Oriemialischem Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland, Band xvii, Rake B, Wiesbaden, 1976, 1, 8-9. 
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sufficient to raise grave doubts concerning the attribution of this manuscript 
and that fact can only leave one amazed that Wagner did not question that 
ascription in writing his catalogue. An obviously different hand has given the 
work the following title: Mukhtasar asbab al-muzul is'l- Wahtds al-Nisabürs wa 
maʻa ziyàádat al-nastkh wa'l-mansükh slayhs W'l-shagykh Burhan al-Din Ibrahim 
thn ‘Umar al-Ja@ bari al-Khalth tuwuffiya 732[1333]. The original first few folios 
of the manuscript are missing and the title page has quite evidently been added 
later. Additionally, the work does not conform to al-Suyüti's description of 
al-Ja‘bari’s work at all; elements have been added to the asbab part of the 
work; for example, toward the beginning of sūra 2, at verse 6, an extra sabab is 
added which is not found in al-Wahudi, and likewise at verse 14. This is only 
significant, in a sense, if one is prepared to overlook the more obvious discre- 
pancy that an entire naskh work alternates with the asbāb text sūra by sura 
throughout the text. The point is somewhat confused, however, due to a refe- 
rence made in al-Üjhüri (d. 1190/1776), Irshad al-rahman li-asbāb al-nuzül, 
which makes reference to al-Ja'bari's work with the following sentence: ‘ Imam 
Ibrahim al-Ja'bari shortened (the work of al-Wahidi) and he added to it the 
science of al-ndstkh wa'l-mansükA.'*! However, given the late date of al-Ujhiiri 
it would seem preferable and more reliable to trust the information of al-Suyüti 
rather than the later writer. 

Furthermore, in the Berlin text not all the tsnads are missing, at least not in 
the sense that they are in al-‘Traqi’s text ; the work virtually always supplies the 
final authority for each report given. Finally, the manuscript was written, 
according to the last page, in the year 709 (1309), that is, during al-Ja'bari's 
lifetime. It is, of course, not impossible that the manuscript was written during 
the lifetime of its supposed author, but one is entitled to wonder why there seems 
to be no notation of the author’s approval of the copy of the text or of some kind 
of laudatory exclamation concerning the author by the copyist (one Yüsuf ibn 
‘Abd al-Qadir ibn Yüsuf al-Hanbali a&l-K ufi). 

The fact that this work is almost certainly not that of al-Ja‘bari should not be 
allowed to affect the estimation of ita worth; if anything it probably increases 
it. One suspects that this Berlin manuscript has been ascribed to al-Ja‘bari 
merely because of the fame of that name due to 1te mention in al-Buynüti. 

As described by Wagner, the manuscript covers the whole Qur’an, treating 
each sūra in two parta: al-fasl al-awwal fi musabbibils and al-fagl al-thani ft 
mansukhshs. In 27 sūras, the statement laysa fi (I-stira) musabbib is made. 

The second of the two manuscripts, Dar al-Kutub al-Migriyyah majama‘ 221, 
is a water-damaged collection of works with some loss of text especially at the 
beginning and on the outer edge. The work has been described by Ahmad Baqr, 
in the introduction to his edition of al-Wahidi, Kitab asbab nuzul al-Qur’an, 
as ‘an abbreviated work, with no merit to it, due to the destructive tendencies 
of abbreviation.’ © An examination of this manuscript certainly confirms 
Saqr’s opinion; this may well be the work of al-Ja‘bari, there being no partiou- 
lar reason to suppose that this is not the case, but the work is certainly of little 
value, with the abbreviation of al-Wahidi’s work being comprised almost 
exclusively of omission of the tsndds. 


*1 AI-Ujhtri, Irahdd al-rahmän, Dir al-Kutub al-Mrgrtyyah MB tafsir 42, f. 1b; on this text see 
below p. 11. 

d folio 116b; Wagner, Arabische Handschriften, 1, 8. 

© Dar al-Kutub man catalogue, Fihrist al-kwiwb 2nd ed., Cairo, 1052, 1, 61; see his 
introduction to al-W&hidi, A al-Qur’da, 28. 
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(b) Tagrib al-ma’-mar fsiarísb al-nuzül. This work, listed as an asbab al-nuzul 
work in Ahlwardt’s catalogue ** and in Blachére’s Introduction au Coran," 
brings a new issue into the question of the definition of this genre of literature. 
Taqrib al-ma'mür, whose ascription to al-Ja bari there is no cause to dispute, has 
been printed numerous times, at least once as & work by itself at the end of 
al-Dirini (d. 697/1297), al-Taysir ft ‘tlm al-Qur’an,** and, as well, as an integral 
part of al-Buyüti, al-Itgán.*" The work is a poem of 21 lines, listing the sūras of 
the Qur’an according to their chronological order. This text is not, in fact, a part 
of the asbad al-nurül literature, but belongs to a separate, although perhaps not 
totally unrelated,** genre of lista of sūras; such liste exist in numerous places 
and, it should be noted, in at least four different versions. ** 

11. Hibat Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahim ibn al-Barizi (d. 738/1338),7° Amwár 
al-tahgil fs asrar al-ianzil. Ahlwardt lista this work under the title Asrar altanzi 
and considers it to be an asbab work ; ™ there seems, however, to be no particu- 
lar justification for this descriptian. The work appears not to exist today, but 
al-Suyiti lists the text in his bibliographical introduction to al-Jigan under the 
section +'4a2/balagha.™ 

12. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 761/1350)? Raf‘ al-ianz. Once again, 
given in only Ahlwardt’s list," this work ascribed to Ibn Taymiyya’s famous 
pupil appears in no other listing consulted and appears not to exist today, thus 
ita contents are not really ascertainable. 

18. Abü'l-Abbás Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Naqib al-Hanafi (d. 816/1413),”° 
Kitab al-Muwafagat alla waga‘at fvl-Qur'ün al-'agim li-amir al-mu minin abt 
Hafs ‘Umar ibn al-Khatjab al-‘Adawi al-Qurasht. A manuscript of this work 
exista in Berlin, We. 1782.’ It is a short work of 18 folios and consists of a series 
of reporta concerning 20 verses of the Qur'àn (e.g. sūra 2: 97) which were re- 
vealed ‘concurring’ with the opinion of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. The reporta 
apparently have been culled from the Fada'sl al-sahába literature. A similar text 
although shorter and in verse form by al-Suyfti is dealt with in more detail 
below.” 


*4 Hamdachriften-V erxeichniase, 1, 185. 


5 p. 284, n. 884. 

s: Tiro, 1810, 182-3. “Tsx al-Din ‘Ali al-'Azis al-Dirfn! himself apparently wrote & similar 
work, seo Ahlwardt, Handschriften- V erzsichnisse, 1, 182, MS 466. 

‘77, 25-6. 

oe See Q8, 177-80. It seems to me that-these lists are crucial to the notion of chronology of the 
Qur'kn whereas asbdb are exegetical ; seo my ‘ The Qur'anio asbdb al-w«sü] material : &n analysis 
of its use and development in exegeals’, Ph.D. thesis, MoGill, 1981. 

** See QS, 180; GdQ, 1, 59-62 ; Blachtre, Introduchon aw Coran, 245 ; al-Suyitl, ide Wee 
8-12; sl.Zarkaah!, al-Burhdn, 1, 184-94; Ibn al-Nadim, al-Frarist, 25-6; Abt ‘Ubayd, Fady i 
al-Qur’Sn, Berlin MS Petermann 451, ff. 51a-59b; al-Zuhri, Kitab altansil, Beirut, 1903, 28-82. 


Durays al- (d. 204 ), Fada'il al-Qur'dn wa md naala min dn bi- M. wa mi 
nazala bi'l-Madina, irlyyah MS 8814, ff. 61-88 and 88-121; this work would seem to be 
quoted in al-Buyüti, al-Itgds giving a list of sūra order. Also wee Abü'l-Qisim al-Hasen ibn 
Muhammad ibn al- ibn Ha tartibihe 
we MS $768, ff. 221—32. 

to On Ibn al-Bürix! see GAL, x1, 88, Suppl. rr, 101. 

HR NR: Verzeichnisse, 1, 185. 

Tr, p. 8, L 2. 

n On Ibn Qayyim al-Jawxryye soe GAL, 1, 105-6, Suppl. rz, 126-8 ; BI (2nd ed.), 11, 821-2. 

4 Handschri, Ferzeichaises, 1, 185. 

18 On Ibn al-Naqib seo GAL, 1, 112, Suppl. rr, 188. 

18 MS 468, being folios 142a-150b of We. 1782; see Ahlwardt, Handschriften- Verzeichnisse, 


1, 182-3. 
17 Beo pp. 10-11. 
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14. Shihab al-Din Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449),"* 
Al4'3àb f1 [or bi] baydn al-asbab. This work by the prolific hadith scholar is cited 
by al-Suyati, Hajji Khalifa and Ahlwardt 7° although, as al-Suyüti makes clear, 
it was never finished by its author and thus is not a work to be reckoned with. 
Why al-Suyüti even bothers to mention it is a reasonable question but one that 
cannot really be answered. 


15. Jalal al-Din Abü'l-Fadl ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Abi Bakr al-Buyüti 
(d. 911/1505).®° The perhaps overly-prolifio writer al-Suyüti penned at least two 
works Cael with asbab al-murül. 

(a) Lubàb al-nugil fs asbab al-nuzūl. This very popular work has been 
printed numerous times, although never in a ‘critical’ edition. The most 
popular edition today is that found on the bottom of the Tafsir al-Jalálayn 
although that print has omitted the introduction to the work and deleted the 
sign (a 4 ) that al-Suyiiti apparently put in to denote where he had added new 
material as compared with al-Wahidi. Al-Suyüti acknowledges his debt to al- 
Wahidi, although he criticizes the latter on a number of points, most especially 
on his inclusion of material which did not truly belong; he then proceeds, in a 
sense, to re-edit al-Wahidi’s book, clarifying the sources of each report and omit- 
ting or adding reports as he conceives it be to necessary. The sources which 
al-Suyüti goes back to, other than al-Wahidi himself, are specified by him ™ as 
the following: 


(i) the six books, that is, the adith collections of al-Bukhàri,9 Muslim,™ 

Abū Dawid (d. 275/888),% al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892),** Ibn Māja, 
(d. 273/886) *" and al-Nasä’t (d. 303/915) 88 

(i) Al-mustadrak (of al-Hakim) ** 

(ii) Sahth of Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965) *° 

(iv) Sunan of al-Bayhagi (d. 458/1066) *: 

(v) Sunan of al-Daraqutni (d. 385/995) *t 

(vi) Musnad of Ahmad (d. 241/855) * 


13 On Ibn Hajar see GAL, 1, 67-70, n, 72-0; HI (2nd ed.), 11, 776-8. 

1° Al-Suynti al-ltgdn, 1, 28; HAI}! Kashf al-rusiün, 288-0; Ablwardt, Handachei 
Ferssichniaw, 1, 185; also we Abmad Geq's introduction’ to al-Wahidt, AÁabab al. 

v na al-Suydtf see n. 8. 


*! Referenoe hore is to the edition of Lubäb al-w«qui done m 5 fascicules, Cairo, 1882, which 
includes the introduction. 

95 Tubdb al-wwqül, 7. 

® A]-BukhAar!, al-Jdms‘ tk; on him see n. 48. 

*! Muslim, al-Jdwes* ai-saÀ on him see n. 44. 

u Aba Dawid Bulaymkn ibn al-Ash‘ath, Kitdb al-ewsas ; on him see GAS, 1, 149-52; BI 
Sees 

Muhammad ibn ‘Isä al-Tirmidht, al-Jdses‘ al-pabih; on him see GAS, 1, 154-0; 
BI (d e) 1907 

*T Aba ‘A Alih Muhammad ibn Yasid ibn MAjah, al-Sunan ; on him see GAS, 1, 147-8; 

BI (ad sd), a, 86 
Abt ‘Abd al-Rahmin Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allāh al-Nask’l, Kitdb al-swnan; on him see GAS, 1, 
107-60; SHI, 489-40. 

95 al- Mustadrak ‘al ; on him see n. 45. 

** Abū Hitim Muhammad ibn Hibb&n al-Busti, al-Musnad al-saM ‘ala’ m wa'--aswi ; 
on him see GAS 1, 180-91 ; EI (2nd ed.), 1, 709. Some editions of L«wbdb al«qül have [bn 
Ha ; of. below nn. 100, 101. 

p Abū Bakr Ahmad ibn al-Husayn. al-Bayhaq!, Kitdb al-sunon al-äthär [al-kabir]; on him see 
GAL, T, 368, PUPPI Ar (doa Aed) T 1150. 

** Abt‘l-Hasan ‘Ali al-Dar&quint, Kitab alswnan; on him see GAS, 1, 206-0; 
HI (2nd ed.), zr, 138. 
Abt ‘A 


bd Allāh Ahmed ibn Muhammad ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad; on him see GAS, 1, 
502-0; BI (2nd ed.), 1, 272-7. 
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Musnad of al-Bazzar (d. 292/905) ™ 
Musnad of Abii Ya'la (d. 307/919) * 
Ma‘ayim of al-Tabarani (d. 360/971) ** 
Tafsir of Ibn Jarir (d. 310/923) *? 

Tafsir of Ibn Abi Hatim (d. 327/938) °° 
Tafsir of Ibn Mardawayh (d. 410/1019) ** 
Tafsir of Abü'l-Bhaykh (d. 369/979) 19? 
Tafsir of Ibn Hibbàn (d. 354/965) 1° 
Tafsir of al-Faryabi (d. 301/918 1) 1% 
Tafsir of ‘Abd al-Razzàq (d. 211/827) 1° 
Tafsir of Ibn al-Mundhir (d. 318/930) 1% 


He ends his list with the note that ‘ other works’ were also consulted. 


Thus al-Suyüti's sources cover the realm of haduh and tafsir but, it is to be 
noted, no other asbab book is cited. Al-Buyüti generally cites the reporte from 
these sources, naming only the source (or sources) and the last authority of the 
isnad. In this way, a total of 102 sūras is covered in the work. 

(b) Qatf al-thamar fs muwàfaga Sayyidinā ‘Umar. This work existe in at 
least two manuscripts, one consisting of just the 18-line poem itself (Berlin 
3967) 1% and the other in a 12-folio work consisting of the poem plus a commen- 
tary by a certain Muhammad Badr al-Din al-Baysabàni, the title of the whole 
work being Fath al-wahhab fs murwafagat Sayyidinā ‘Umar ibn al-Khajfab (Berlin 
Landberg 290).)9* The poem published as part of al-Buyüti's work al-Haws 
Wl-fatāwi is identical.1° 

These mutwafagat books are a specialized part of the asbab in that they collect 
together reports which deal with Umar specifically and his special merit in 
making statements with which the revelation agreed in verbal formulation. 
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^ Abū Bakr Ahmad ibn ‘Amr ibn ‘Abd al-Kháliq al-Baxzár, al-Afusnad; on him see GAS, 1, 
162; Nolin, ‘ The Iígás and its sources’, 131, has al-Basir; some editions of Lwbüb al-nugil 
have al-Barxiz, 

*5 Aba Yali Ahmad ibn ‘Alf al-Tamim! al-Mawsill, al-Musaad; on him see GAS, 1, 170-1. 

** Aba'l-Qusim Sulayman ibn Ahmad al-Tabaräni, al Mu‘jam al-kabir; al-Mw'jam al-aweat ; 
iris jam al-saghir ; on him see GAS, 1, 105—7. 

7 Aba Ja'far Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabarl, Jaen‘ al-baydn ‘an ta'wil dy al-Qur'ü& ; on him 
see GAS, 1, 823-8; FI (lst ed), 1v, 578-9. 

*! Aba Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rehm&kn ibn Abi Hitim al-R&sl, al-Tafsir; on him seo GAS, 1, 
178-9. 
** Aba Bakr Ahmad ibn Müsk ibn Mardawayh al-IxfahAnl, al-Tafstr (not extant); on him see 
GAS, r, 225. 
180 On Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Ja‘far ibn Hayyün Abu']-Shaykh see 
GAS, 1,200-1; according to Sezgin, Ibn Hajar knew of a tafsir by this author but it is not extant; 
of. below n. 101. 

1€ Abū Hitim Muhammad al-Tamim! al-Hanzal! al-Busti ibn Hibban, al- Tafsir, extant in 

; on him see GAS, 1, 180-91 ; Nolin, ' The Itgds and its sources ', 141, considers Abü"l-Shaykh 

eee 100) and Ibn Hibban to be the same person and the ‘ wa’ between their names m al-Jigan 
to be a mistake; he bases this on one manuscript. However, prints of Lubab al-w«qii are uniform 
m separating the two. The mistake may actually have crept into Nolin's manuscript amoe 
Abü'l-Bhaykh is Ibn Hayyan (1.0. a confusion between UL» and ol»). 

161 There are two posubilities here: Abi Bakr Ja‘far ibn Muhammad al- bi, b. 207/822, 
d. 801/918; see GAS, 1, 166; no ‘sir 1s listed for this author although a Fadd^u al-Qur dns text is 
extent; lees likely 1s Abū ‘Abd Muhammad ibn Yisuf al-Firy&b!, b. 120/738, d. 212/827 ; 
see GAS, 1, 40; vie bet ws ated by al-Taber! and al-Tha']abt. 

18 Abt Bakr ' al-RazzAq ibn Hammim al-Himy&rt, al-Tafsir: on hm see GAS, I, 99. 

1¢ Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Ibr&him ibn al-Mundhir al-Nis&bür!, Tafsir al-Qur’dn ; on him 
seo GAS, 1, 495-6. 

155 Goo E. Wagner, Arabische Handschriften, 1, 9-10. 

186 See Ahlwardt, Handschriften-V erzeichwiase, 1, 183, MS 469. 

167 A]-Suyüt, al- Hawt Wl-fatdwi, Cairo, 1852, 1, 877-8; I hope to deal with the poem and its 
commentaries more specifically in a future publication. 
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It is quite possible that these kinds of works celebrating ‘Umar are a response to 
Shi‘ite works extolling ‘Ali in very similar ways. ‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Ahmad al-Hakim al-Haskani, a Shi'i who died in the year 470/1077, wrote a 
book called Shawdhid altans li-gawa'sd al-tafdu f’l-aydt al-nacila fi ahl 
al-bast.199 This work, as the title explains, is concerned with verses revealed in 
connexion with ‘Ali and his family and is, quite apparently, arguing for the 
supremacy of ‘Ali in all matters. 
Two other works are listed in Brockelmann, ascribed to al-Buyüti: Risdla 
ft nuzül al-Qur'àn ‘ala sab'a ahruf (India Office 1217) and Swal kayfiyyat al-nurül 
(Paris 4088, 40) and are listed there as though they were similar to Lubab 
al-nugil.1°* The titles of both of these works, however, indicate that their con- 
tent matter is more likely to be information taken from or expanded from his 
al-Ligan fi 'ulüm al-Qur’an and peripheral at best to actual texta of asbab al-nusül. 
16. Muhammad ibn Taj al-‘Arifin =° wrote an apparently untitled poem in 
the year 1094/1682, a manuscript of which is found in Berlin, Petermann 554 
(Ahlwardt 471). The work is primarily a versification of al-Wahidi’s text 
(although note that Ibn Daqiq al-'Id ™ is mentioned also in the introduction to 
the poem) ; in fact, the brief pieces quoted in Ahlwardt’s catalogue indicate that 
the work follows al-Wahidi’s work closely and is of little independent value. 
17. ‘Atiya Allah ibn 'Atiya al-Ujhtri (d. 1190/1776),U3 Irshad al-rahman 
Is-asbab al-nuzül wa'l-naskh wa'l-mutashabth wa-tajywid. al-Qur’dn. A number 
of manuscript copies exist of this rather voluminous work ; it has been possible 
to examine the copy in Cairo, Dar al Kutub al Misriyyah, tafstr 42, a text of 420 
folios, 21 lines to the page, written (up to f. 377) in the eighteenth century, with 
the last folios being a modern addition in order to complete the copy. The 
book is structured so that each of the topics indicated in the title is interleaved 
sura by stira with others. The only exception to this is found in the case of the 
taywid portion which has bean added to the end of the work, ff. 395420. The 
treatment of asbab for sūra 2, for example, runs from f. 9a through 24a at which 
point the discussion turns to the 33 verses considered to be abrogated in that 
stra, The text is a compendium of material drawn, as far as the asbáb text goes, 
from standard earlier sources such as al-Wahidi and al-Suyati. Al-Ujhüri is 
quite frank about his debt to his predecessors and the text can perhaps best be 
seen a8 a forerunner of many modern works on these subjects, compiled with 
few critical insights from earlier sources. 


18. An unknown abridgement of al-Wahidi exists in the Princeton Garrett 
Collection 135 (Yahuda 5143).1* The work has been given the title, by a hand 
different from the original soribe [Kitab] asbab nuzül al-dya [sic] wa’l-suwar ; 
the first part of the manuscript, called in the text Kttab asbàb muzül al-ayat, 
consists of a work much like that ascribed to al-Ja'bari; it is limited totally to 
reporta given by al-Wahidi and is minus the isndds (with the exception of the 


195 On al-Hask&n! see the introduction to the text, Beirut, 1974, 7-12. 

19 Boe GAL, Suppl. rr, 179, items 3a, 3b. 

uo Al-‘Arifin 1s a not identiflable any further; see GAL, n, 827 and of. Suppl. rr, 
804, 078; aloe see ALi pardi dI j Vi chee 1, 184. 

11 On Tigi al-Din Abü']-Path Muhammad ibn ‘AN ibn Degiq al-'Id al-Manfalüg (b. 625/1228, 
d. 702/1802) see GAL, 11, 08, SuppL rr, 66. 

113 On al-Ujhtri seo GAL, u, 328-5, Suppl. rz, 456; Ahlwardt, Handschriften- Verzeichnisse, 
1, 185. 

Hs Other manuscripta molude Selim Aga 85 and Taymtr tafsir 408. 

Cu RM of Arabic manusoripts (Y Section) in the Garrett Collec- 
tion, Princeton University LAbrary, Princeton, 1977, 14. 
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final authority). On f. 63b a second book begins, with the simple title Kwab 
asbab al-nuzül and consists of selected extracts quoted directly from al-Suyüti's 
al-Itqān fs ulüm al-Qur’an. It is certain, therefore, that the work must have been 
written after al-Buyüti, and thus cannot be the work that al-Ja‘bari is said to 
have compiled, for example, and is, therefore, of little independent value exoept 
antiquarian. 

19. The Berlin catalogue also lists a work by an unknown author, Tafgd 
li-asbāb al-nusil, manuscript OR 1300.15 The work consists of only 8 folios 
and is incomplete. The manuscript was written around the year 900/1494. 


The final position arrived at, therefore, is that there are today four basio, 
important texta available and central to a study of asbab al-nustl, each of which 
has ita own special contribution of information to make: al-Wahid!; al-‘Iraqi; 
Berlin 3578 (pseudo al-Ja‘bari); al-Suyüti, Lubab al-mugqul. 

One significant element which may be observed from this bibliographical 
survey of asbáb books is that it is a genre of exegetical literature which appears 
to emerge late and that, on the evidence of the titles, the technical term sabab 
in reference to the ‘ cause’ or ‘ occasion ’ of relevation would appear to emerge 
somewhat after the time of the establishment of the genre. 

Further light may be ahed on this point by paying attention to the actual 
term sabab and ite rise to technical status. An obvious place to look for the 
meaning of the term and the context of its rise to technical status may be the 
Qur’an ; other technical terms of exegesis find their place of origin in that book : 
ta’wil, mutashabih, muhkam, naskh are all terms whose use in a technical sense 
may (perhaps) be derived in the first place from their Qur'ánio usage.™* 

The root SBB is used a total of 11 times in the Qur'ün; twice the verb is 
used in Q. 6:108 where clearly the meaning is ‘ to curse’: ‘Do not curse [la 
tasubbd] those who call on other than God, or they will curse [yasubbu] God 
in revenge without knowledge.’ 

The nine other instances of the use of the root—five times as a singular noun 
sabab, four times as a plural asbab—are divided by some classical exegetes 11” 
into four different meaning groups. 


(a) sabab = gates/doors (abwdb) 
Q. 88:10: Do they have the kingdom of the heavens and the earth and what is 
between them? Let them mount /#'l-asbab | 
Q. 40: 36-37: Pharaoh said: ‘Oh Haman! Build me a tower so that I may 
reach al-asbab | 
Al-asbab of the heavens so I may look upon the God of Mosee— 
for I think he is a liar!’ 


115 Ahlwardt, Handschriften- Verzeichnisse, 1, 183-4, MB 470. 

116 See QS, oh. iv, for consideration of these and other examples. 

117 The primary work here is Mug&til ibn Sula. al- Ashbdh wa’'l-nagt ir fV I-Qur 08 al-Lorim, 
Cairo, 1975; this work is virtually copied totally by al- (d. 478/1085; see GAL, 1, 
878), Ipldh al-wujQük wa'l-nagt'ir fi'lLQur’dn al-karim, Beirut, 1970, and the analysis has beoome 
almost & standard one withm the genre of literature. A methodological note may be 
gpa ta Bere. The thought may ooour that it would be more ap te to try to ascertain 

5 so-called “orsgmal meaning of sabab/asbäb in the folowing An passage D ae 
determine if the technical term is derived from the Qur’an. This, it may be thought, is especially 
yang because the classical rts ba literature here employed kate obviously) imposing 
‘later ' ideas on the Qur'&n, e.g. fully devel notions of the most prominently. It is 
the imposition of ‘later’ ideas, however, which 1s central here; the question being asked of 
these passages is have any of these verses ever been read so as to support the use of sabab as a 
technical term ? What could have been made of the passages ıs irrelevant; what was done 
with them is vital. 
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These three instances have produced a wide variety of interpretation in modern 
translations of the Qur'án—rope, cords, ways and means—as opposed to the 
‘ classical ’ explanation that the asbab here are the gates of heaven, “8 in keeping 
with the common Qur'ànio (and Biblical) imagery of the entrance-way to 
heaven.!* Both the unbelievers in 38:10 and Pharaoh in 40: 36-37 are 
tempted with the vision, the latter, of course, only to be frustrated, and the 
former given the possibility only in an ironic sense. 


(b) sabab = stations, places, supports (manāzi) 

Q. 2: 166: When those who were followed disown their followers—they would 
see the punishment and al-asbáb are cut off from them. 

Q. 18:89: He [Dhü"I-Qarnayn] followed a sabab. 

The interpretation of the first verse is connected with eventa in the hereafter 

concerning the unbelievers; those who have strayed from God's way will 

assemble on platforms, manāzil, asbáb, &ccording to their degree of rebellion, 

but their support/platform will be withdrawn from them. 

Q. 18: 89 is explained by Muqātil as meaning that he followed the stations 
(mands, asbab) of the earth and ite path (furug). Such an interpretation is 
ambiguous, lending itself to full mystical overtones. The entire passage is 
indeed often taken in that way. 


(c) sabab = knowledge (ilm) , 

Q. 18:84: We established him [Dhi’l-Qarnayn] in the land and we gave him 
sabab from/of [min] all things. 

Q. 18: 85: So he followed a sabab. 

To separate these verses about Dhü'l-Qarnayn from the entire exegesis con- 

cerned with the passage renders their interpretation extremely difficult. How- 

ever, sabab in verse 84 is taken to mean knowledge simply and in verse 85 as 

knowledge of the mandzil according to the explanation of Mugatil. The precise 

relationship between this latter verse and verse 89, treated above, is not clear 

(nor in fact do the texts make clear which passage is being referred to; the 

Arabic phrase is the same in both cases). 


(d) sabab = rope (habi) 

Q. 22:15: Whoever thinks God will not help him [Muhammad 1] in the world 
now and in the hereafter, let him [the accuser 1] stretch a sabab to 
al-sama’ and then let him out (it); then let him see if his plan 
removes that which annoys him [i.e., gets rid of Muhammad 1] 

A problematic verse for exegetes indeed, especially as to whether this is a 

referenoe to a specific event and specific people or is a general statement. 

Al-samé’, normally ‘the heavens ’, is often understood and translated here as 

' the ceiling’; ‘let him cut (it) ’ is variously explained as ‘ cutting off his sup- 

port or rope’ or, as in Lane, ‘let him die strangled ’ or even ‘ let him traverse 

(the heavens) ’.1*° All interpretations, however, seem to see sabab as the means 

by which to reach up, and this means is made specific by defining the word as 

* rope.’ 

Now, quite obviously, there is no easy peg in any of these verses in which the 
term sabab/asbab is used that would allow an easy derivation from the Qur’an 


the Qur'kn ', Glasgow University Oriental Society toms, IX, 1967-8, 39-45. 
i” Edward W. Leno, An Arabio-Eaglish lexicon, London, 1868-98, rv, 1285. 
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of the technical sense of sabab as connected with the process of revelation. None 
of the verses seam the least bit related to a statement concerning revelatory 
procedure. 

A study of exegetical use of the term sabab indicates a late rise in the use of 
the term. While it would not be unreasonable to expect to find phrases such as 
* and the sabab of that verse being revealed was’ or ‘ that was the sabab of that 
verse ' in early exegetical works, in fact such phrases seem not to be found either 
in early exegetical works—e.g., those of Muqatil,* Mujahid !? or Sufyan 
al-Thawri (d. 161/778) ™ nor in early stra works by Ibn Ishaq (d. 151/768) "= 
or al-Waqidi (d. 207/823) !** or in the Kstab al-tafsw of the major hadith colleo- 
tions by al-Bukhari 17 or Muslim.!4* The phrase used in most of these texte to 
introduce anecdotes which later become considered asbab is dhaltka anna ; this 
has already been pointed out by Wansbrough in his Quranic studtes.4* The 
actual term sabab seems to begin to make ita appearance in the tafstr of al-Tabari 
(d. 310/922) and the naskh work of al-Nahhas (d. 338/950) 13° and in both cases 
it would seem to be a case of seeing the term actually in the midst of evolving 
into ite technical status. In al-Tabari’s discussion of the banishment of the word 
rü'inà in Q. 2:104, he begins his discussion in the following way: tkhtalafa 
ahl al-ta’wil fi'l-sabab min ajlihi naha allah [dhaltka].~ The question being 
asked by this kind of phraseology is not concerned with the reason (sabab) for 
the revelation of the verse (and that is certainly the later technical sense of the 
term) but rather with the reason (sabab) for the prohibition of the word ra‘ind. 
The two are, without a doubt, related but there would seem to be & subtle dis- 
tinction between them with regards to the actual technical status of the word in 
question. Numerous other instances of this same kind of semi-technical-but- 
not-quite usage are to be found throughout the tafsīr.1 Yet at the same time, 
al-Tabari also says ikhtalafa ahl al-ta’wil fs 'l-sabab alladht min ajlihi anzala 
allah dhikr hadhshs'l-àya. ‘ala nabihi and other similar statementa.’™ Clearly 
the word is used here in ita technical sense but yet the exceasive verbiage which 
has to go along with it once again indicates that the word here is still in search 
of ita true technical status; the use of min ajléhs is consistent throughout all of 
al-Tabari's usages but is one that would be considered tautologous in later usage. 
The same thing may be said of the phrase dhikr hadhshy l-aya. ; 


13 For an analysis of intra-Qur'&nio considerations of the revelatory process see QS, 36-8. 

133 Muqital, Tafsir, MS Ahmet IIT 74; on him see above n. 47. 

133 Muj&hid, Tafsir Muy. Qatar, 1976; on him see above n. 46. 

1M al-Thawri, Tafsir al-Qur’dn al-karim, Rampur, 1965; on him see GAS, 1, 518-9. 
Other works such as al-Farré’, Ma‘dat al-Qur’dn; Abi "Ubeyda (d. 210/825; on him see 
GAL, 1, 108), Majds al-Qur’dn, Cairo, 1054, 1982 ; al- Shift (d. 204/820; on him see GAS, 1, 
CE Al-risdla fi wgül al-fiqh, Cairo, 1940, are also free of the term. 

us ibn Iahiq ibn Yasăr, al-Strat al-nabawiyya, Cairo, 1955 ; on him see GAS 1, 


288-00. 

116 Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-WEqidl, Kuäb al-maghäst, Oxford, 1966 ; on him 
seo GAS, 1, 204-7. 

117 Al. Bukhirl, al-SaMh, Book LX; on him see above n. 43. 

m UM E on him see above n. 44. 

115 QS, 141. 

134 On Abt Ja'far Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Nabbks see GAL, I, 182; on al-Tabari see above 


97. 

131 Jimi‘ al-baydn ‘an ta'wil dy al-Qer'da, Caro, 1374-88, 0, 460. 

19 og., Jämi' al-baydn, 1, 364, 377; 1v, 529. 

12 Jams‘ nr, 207; also see tv, 58, 250; v, 559. Note should also be taken of 
al-Miturid! (d. 838/044 ; on him see GAS, 1, 604-8 and the absence of the term sabab in his 
Ta'wildi aM al-sunaa ; see the introductaon to the as printed in Manfred Gota, ' M&turidi und 
sein Kit&b Ta’ wilkt al-Qur'&n ', Der Islam, ILI, 1965, 32, and the statement al-amr alladM nazala 
fihi al-Qur'dn. 
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Likewise, al-Nahhés seems not totally aware of a technical status of the 
word sabab. He does not use the word to any great extent but in at least one 
mstance noted, once again in the treatment of Q. 2:104, he seems more con- 
cerned with the pun between sabb, ‘curse’, (Le., the Jewish use of the word 
r@'sna) and sabab, ‘reason’, than anything else. 

It is only with al-Jagsas (d. 370/981) that the term sabab would appear to be . 
used with any regularity and to win its fully technical sense and phraseology in 
introducing reporta about the revelation of the Qur’ān.! The legal context in 
which the term itself seems to have gained technical status may well be thought 
to be a significant fact in light of Wansbrough’s analysis of exegetical use of the 
material !3* although it can be argued that the material itself, as opposed to the 
term, ahould be traced to a purely haggadio source and impetus rather than 
halakhic as Wansbrough (at least in Quranic studies 137) seems to suggest. 

Thus it should not be any great surprise that al-Wahidi’s work is probably 
the earliest extant work gathering together such reports into one book; it was 
perhaps only a century earlier that the term sabab became fixed and thus that 
the existence of a distinct type of exegetical information was marked out. 
Indeed, al-Wahidi's statement that the asbab are the key to all exegesis 18 could 
perhaps be interpreted in such light, in the sense that he saw himself as a major 
figure in the isolation and solidification of this material which was ill-defined 
prior to his time. 

After al-Wahidi, the term and the genre are, of course, well established. Like 
other technical terms within the exegetical canon, the term sabab has been 
subjected to a variety of changes and redirections throughout its history.!3* 
For sabab, the main reorientation comes quite late, perhaps first with 
al-Zarkashi 4° but most significantly, and lastingly, with al-Suyfti.2 
Al-Wahidi appears to have defined his notion of a sabab in a fairly mechanical 
kind of way ; if an anecdote included the phrase fa-anzala allah (or wa naralai 
al-Gya or other variants on that idea) then the report qualified as a sabab. It was 
that postulated connexion between an event (whether contemporaneous with 
the revelation, as in most cases, or contemporaneous with the events talked 
about in the revelation as in Q. 2: 260 or Q. 105) and the revelation that 
defined the idea of the sabab for al-Wahidi. For al-Zarkashi and al-Buyüti 
however, the idea of a sabab had to be limited to events contemporaneous with 
the revelation; those which were only connected to events mentioned in the 
Qur'àn were reclassified as akhbar. While al-Suyfiti accuses al-Wahidi of 
‘error’ by having included this ‘false’ information in his book and, note, 
Néldeke/Schwally uncritically go along with this notion, this is simply a 
further evolution in the idea of what a sabab is and what ita importance is. It is 
necessary to keep this fact in mind in order to avoid anachronistic readings of 
early tafsw works when they adduce material which fits in the later categories 
of asbáb. 


1H X235 cb-ndsikh wa Lwaxsükh, Caro, 1938, 26; also seo p. 01 for a somewhat more technical 

employment of the word. 
Abū Bakr Ahmad ibn ‘Al! al-Jaggks, AREIm al-Qur'án, Istanbul, 1885; on him see GAS, 1, 

444-5; QS, 185-8. 

134 QS, 177-8. 

187 of, John Wansbro The seclanan milien: content and composition of Islamic saleation 
history, Oxford, 1978, ch. i, for a somewhat modified view. 

15 Asddb susül dn, 5—6 


13 Boe QS, ch. rv for numerous examples (e.g., tafsir and maxis). 
1*5 aL Burhan, 1, 31-2. 

10 Tabib al-nucul, 6. 

14 GdQ, 1, 188-4. 


THE ETHIOPIC VERSION OF THE LIVES OF THE 
PROPHETS, II: ISAIAH, JEREMIAH, HAGGAI, 
ZECHARIAH, MALACHI, ELIJAH, ELISHA, NATHAN, 
AHIJAH, AND JOEL 


By MicuaEL A. KNEB 


(PLATES I-VI) 


In an article published in Vol. xum (1980) of BSOAS I reported the identifi- 
cation of the Ethiopie version of the Lives of Ezekiel and Daniel, and I there 
presented the text and an annotated translation of these two short pieces, which 
belong in the pseudepigraphic work known as the Lives of the Prophets. 
A substantial further portion of the Ethiopic version of this work was subse- 
quently identified by Mr. Roger Cowley in & manuscript in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and he very kindly drew this to my attention. My purpose in this 
article is to publish the text and a translation of this new material. Mr. Cowley 
has also identified a fragmentary Ethiopic text containing a Life of Job and the 
beginning of a Life of Moses. I hope to consider this text on a future occasion 
and would merely observe here that its contents are different in character from 
those of the work that is conventionally known as the Lives of the Prophets, 
I would like to record here my very grateful thanks to Mr. Cowley for his kind- 
ness in informing me of the existence of both these texta. 

The text with which we are concerned here occurs as follows: 


Bibliothèque Nationale, Abbadie 195 (Conti Rossini’s Catalogue, No. 17), 
fol. lva-4rb. The text is described by Conti Rossini as ‘ notice sur la patrie et 
Porigine des Prophètes’, and the manuscript dates from the eighteenth 
century.* 

In ite present form the manuscript contains the Lives of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Elijah, Elisha, Nathan, Ahijah and Joel (or Joam, 
the unnamed man of God of 1 Kings 13). However, the Life of Jeremiah breaks 
off abruptly in the middle of a word at the bottom of fol. 2vb, while the top of 
fol. 3ra begins with what are apparently the last few words of the Life of 
Zephaniah, and it seems clear that this manuscript originally contained a com- 
plete text of the Ethiopic version of the Lives of the Prophets. On the basis of 
comparisons between the extent of the text in Abbadie 195 and in Torrey’s 
edition of the Greek Version * I estimate that four leaves (Le. two sheets) have 


1‘ The Ethiopic version of the lives of the prophets: Exekiel and Danial ', BSOAS, xni, 2, 
1980, 107-206. To the works listed in note 1 of that article edd: G. Deling (in collaboration 
intertestomentarischen Literatur 


with M. b "Wat c apio judisch-hellenéstischen und i 

1900-1970, 2nd edition, Berlin, 1975, 172; J. H. Charlesworth (with the assistance of P. Dykers 
and M. J. H. Charlesworth), The Pseudepwrapha and modern research, New Edition with a 
Ba Wi eT, (Society of Biblical Literature, Septuagint and Oognate Studies Series, 78), Chico, 


175-7, 299. 
C. Conti Rossi, ‘Notice sur les manuscrita éthiopiens de la collection d'Abbadie ’, 
JA, x. Ee 1812, 17-18. Bee almo A. d'Abbadie, C. raisonnd de wunasorils 


appartenant à Antoine d Abbadia, Paris, 1859, 104-6; Ohatne, Catalogue das mamuscrits 
eta I. de la collection Antoine d'Abbadie, Paris, 1912, 117. The photographs of Abbadie 185 


tea I-VI} are r Fhe lia b on of the e Bibhothàque Nata 
» nr T SR oe [wa fosa separan Greek text and translation (JBL Monograph Series, 1), 
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been lost from Abbadie 195; fol. 2 and fol. 3—as is apparent from the photo- 
graph—form a single sheet, and it seems clear that two sheets have bean lost 
from the centre of the quire. Disappointing as this loss is, the recognition that 
this manuscript did once contain a complete text is important because it shows 
that the Lives of the Prophets did exist in Ethiopic as an entity and not merely 
as a series of isolated pieces—as is the case with the texta of Ezekiel and Daniel 
published in BSOAS, xum, or as is the case with the texts of Jeremiah to be 
mentioned now. 

The Life of Jeremiah breaks off in Abbadie 195 in the middle of verso 11, 
but two other texta of this Life have long been known and were published by 
Bachmann in 1893.4 The texta occur as follows: 


Stadt- und Universit&tebibliothek Frankfurt am Main, Ms. or. 11 (formerly 
MS. orient. Rüpp. II, 5; Goldschmidt’s Catalogue, No. 5), pp. 188-5. The text 
is described by Goldschmidt as ‘ Legende tiber die Verherrlichung Jeremias in 
Agypten ’, and the manuscript probably dates from the seventeenth century.' 


Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung, Peterm. 
II Nachtr. 42 (Dillmann's Catalogue, No. 2), fol. 219rb-220vb. The text is 
described by Dillmann as ‘ Legenden über J eremja ’, and the manuscript dates 
from the fifteenth century.* In this manuscript the Life of Jeremiah has the 
title "fh, 1 dalhC 1 o4. 1 TC i REST i 


The texts of the Life of Jeremiah contained in these two manuscripts differ 
considerably from one another and represent two quite distinct versions. It may 
be noted here that the text of Abbadie 195 corresponds closely to that of the 
Berlin manuscript. Bachmann’s edition of the Life of Jeremiah is not very 
satisfactory, and I therefore give below in full the two versions of the Life of 
Jeremiah represented by the three manuscripts. 

The material now available confirms the judgement made in BSOAS, xum 
(p. 199) that the Ethiopio translation of the Lives of the Propheta is free and 
paraphrastio in oharacter. Thus both additions (e.g. Isaiah 3k (ie. verse 3, 
note k), £p; Ahijah 2g) and omissions (e.g. Isaiah 2h, 7x; Elisha 2b) are to be 
found in the new material. In other places the text has been abbreviated (e.g. 
Isaiah 9; Zechariah 2-4 ; Malachi 3-4), or the translation is loose (e.g. Isaiah 
Dv; Malachi lo, 2d, 2e). However, the likelihood that some of these changes 
from the Greek version were introduced during the course of the transmission of 
the Ethiopic text, either through accidental corruption or through deliberate 
alteration, has correspondingly been increased by the new material. The 
differences between Abbadie 195 and the Berlin manuscript in the Life of 
Jeremiah provide clear evidence of this. Thus examples of accidental corruption 
may be observed frequently in Abb 195 Berl in the Life of Jeremiah (of. e.g. 
verse D), and other instances of inner-Ethiopio corruption may be reoognized 
throughout the texts presented here (of. e.g. Isaiah le (A.£m« 1 instead of 


‘J. Bachmann, Acthiopischs Loscstucke. Inedita AetMopioa fur den Gebrauch in Universitats- 
Vorlesungen, Leipzig ig, 1898, 10-18, 47, ‘ Legen uber Jeremia '; cf. R. Bassot, Les apocryphas 
opisna iradaita en francas. L Le livre de Baruch a la de Jérémie, Paria, 1898, 4—5, 25-0. 
In SOAS, xu, p. 197, n. 4, for ‘ Ruppell II 8’ read ‘ appel TT E- 

* Boo L. Goldschmidt, Dis abessimschen Handschriften Stadtbibliothek xu Frankfurt am 
Hain (Ru. sche Sammlung), Berlin, 1897, 17-19. The text of the Life of Jeremiah in Ms.or.11 
is published here by kind ison of the Library authorities: 

*See A. Dillmann, Due he liec ferentes dor königlichen Biblioihek su Bertin, 
Berlm, 1878, 1-2. The text of tho Life of Jeremiah in MS. Peterm Naohtr.42 is published here 
by kind permission of the Library authorities. 
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fum 1); Jeremiah 9 (Abb 195 Berl ‘ When the gentiles . . . the entire law’), 
13r (Berl); Haggai lo; Zechariah 1d; Ahjah 31). The curtailment of the 
text at the end of the Life of Isaiah should no doubt likewise be regarded as an 
example of inner-Ethiopic corruption, comparable to, but on & much smaller 
scale than, the loss of almost the whole of verses 4-18 in the Life of Daniel in 
Br. Libr. Orient. 496 (BSOAS, xu, 204-5). The differences between Abbadie 
195 and the Berlin manuscript in the Life of Jeremiah also provide examples of 
deliberate alteration of the text (e.g. verse 2, Berl Z4CP* see ! hfc : 
on 1), but the differences in this Life between Abbadie 195 and the Berlin 
manuscript on the one hand and the Frankfurt manuscript on the other offer 
much more significant evidence of changes brought about through deliberate 
alteration. 

The new material also confirms and clarifies the judgement made in BSOAS, 
xii (pp. 198-9) about the Vorlage(n) of the Ethiopie version. It was there 
maintained that the Ethiopio version was based, at least for the most part, on & 
Greek text, but that the possibility of the use by the Ethiopic translator of a 
Syriac version, in addition to a Greek one, had no doubt also to be kept open. 
It still remains most likely that the Ethiopic version is based for the most part 
on a Greek text. (For an instance of mistranslation from the Greek see Zechariah 
4, where Eth. with ACA? : 177%: appears to have understood apoayopedw 
(var. mpo¢ynrevw) to mean ‘to proclaim publicly’ instead of ‘to foretell ’.) 
But the new material has considerably increased the probability that the 
Ethiopic translator made use of a Syriac version in addition to a Greek one. 
Thus in Zechariah 5 there seems to me to be an instance of mistranslation which 
can only be explained in terms of a Syriac Vorlage. The Ethiopic speaks here of 
‘the slaughter (#-a:) of the prophets and the priests’, while the Greek and 
Syriac refer to their ‘ idleness '. The mistake in the Ethiopic cannot be explained 
in terms of the Greek, and it seams much more likely that a translator misread 
Wao (here ‘ idleness’) as hono than that 4rA : has evolved in the Ethiopic 
through accidental corruption or deliberate alteration. Again, in Jeremiah 3 
(see note f) there is a significant instance of textual difference which points to 
Ethiopic dependence on the Syriac version rather than on the Greek: with 
reference to the crocodiles Abb 195 Berl has a clause ‘ (which) the Syrians call 
ACA? +’, and this corresponds to Syr. 57 Iz» ca? Lusam, but the clause is 
completely lacking in the Greek. 

Ín these two cases the evidence for the dependence on a Syriac text seams 
strong, and in the light of them attention may be drawn to some passages where 
lexical and syntactical similarities may be observed between the Ethiopic and 
the Syriac versions. The following may be noted : 
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Isaiah 3 ON PsA. AMUNFLA : 
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Reference may also be made to a few cases in the Life of Jeremiah where the 
text of the Ethiopic version, at least as represented by Abb 195 Berl, seems to be 
closer to that of the Syriac version than to the Greek: 


Jeremiah 5 Abb 195 Berl want ara: 
121 2 
émotds 
Jeremiah 7 Abb 195 Berl Syr. omit Gr. (of. Frankfurt) ' when a 
virgin should set foot in Egypt bearing a baby of godlike 
appearance ’ 
Jeremiah 10 Abb 195 Berl Syr. ‘ ascended ' (TAGA », ws/}) 
Gr. (= Frankfurt) ‘ departed ' (dzrednuroe, 112 1) 
Jeremiah 11 Berl ‘ Moses, the servant of the Lord ' 


Syr. ‘ Moses, the servant of God’ 
Gr. (= Frankfurt) ‘ Moses, the chosen one of God’ 


The last four cases referred to are not entirely straightforward and are 
susceptible of more than one explanation. But the cumulative weight of all the 
passages discussed here seems to me to have made it probable that the Ethiopic 
translator of the Lives of the Propheta made use of a Syriac version as well as of 
a Greek text." 

With regard to the recension of the Greek on which the Ethiopic translation 
is based, the new evidence of Abbadie 195 provides an important corrective to 
the commente made in BSOAS, xuur (pp. 199-200). There are four major 
recensions of the Greek version (the Epiphanius recension, the Dorotheus 
recension, the shorter Epiphanius recension, and the anonymous recension), 


7 On the wider questions raised by this discussion see Edward Ullendorff, Bikéopia and the 
Bible (The Sohweich Lectures of the Pritesh Academy, 1967), London, 1988, 86—59, ially 
55-0; idem, ' Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek: The versions underlying Ethiopio translations of 
Bible and mtertestamental literature ’, in G. Rendsburg and others (ed.), The world : essays 
tn honor of Cyrus H. Gordon, New York, 1980, 240—57. 
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and in BSOAS, xum I tentatively suggested that the Ethiopio translation of 
the Life of Ezekiel was made from a manuscript with a text-type similar to Q 
(Vatio. Gr. 2125, the oldest and best representative of the anonymous recension). 
At the same time links with the Dorotheus recension were noted for the Life of 
Daniel, and the Ethiopic version of the Life of Ezekiel 5 was seen to share a 
significant reading with the Epiphanius recension (note j on p. 202). In fact, 
in the light of the new evidence, it seems that the Ethiopic version is most 
closely related to the Epiphanius recension. This is shown most obviously in the 

es that ocour at the end of the Lives of Elijah (see note k) and Elisha 
(see note i). But there are numerous instances throughout the collection—and 
particularly in the non-writing prophets—where the Ethiopic version is closer 
to the Epiphanius recension than to any of the others. 

The existance of two quite distinct Ethiopic versions of the Life of Jeremiah 
calls for some comment. The first point to notice is that the text of the Frank- 
fort manuscript follows the Greek version much more closely than does the 
textual tradition represented by Abb 195 Berl (see e.g. verses 2, 4, b, 6, 14). 


- It is furthermore clear that the text of the Frankfurt manuscript is closer to the 


Epiphanius recension than to any of the other Greek recensions (see e.g. verses 
8, 7 (notes x and a), 9 (note i), 11 (note n), 13 (notes r and v)); this corresponds 
to the relationship that is observable in the other Lives between the Ethiopic 
version and the Epiphanius recension. The question then arises as to the origin 
of the two Ethiopic versions. There seem im principle to be three possible 
explanations: the two versions represent two different translations; the two 
versions have developed by a process of natural evolution from a single transla- 
tion; one of the versions poe the outcome of a deliberate revision of the 
original translation. 

There are considérable differences between Abb 195 Berl on the one hand 
and the Frankfurt manuscript on the other. But despite this, the general simi- 
larity between the two versions seems to me to make it unlikely that they 
represent two independent translations into Ethiopio of the Life of Jeremiah. 
In this connexion it is worth noticing that although for the most part the Frank- 
furt manusoript follows the Greek more closely than does Abb 195 Berl, in 
verses 1, 8 (notes b and f), 10 and 12 (notes p and q) the reverse is the case. This 
suggests that we have to do with a single translation which has evolved or been 
revised in different ways in the two versions. 

As has been indicated, Abb 195 and Berl represent the same textual tradi- 
tion, but the differences that none the less exist between these two manuscripts 
suggest that some at least of the differences between Abb 195 Berl and Frankfurt 
may be explained as the result of a process of natural evolution during the 
course of the transmission of the Ethiopic text. This explanation seems particu- 
larly likely in the case of differences of vocabulary (of. e.g. verse 4 mows: 1/ 
wlt; verse 5 Ano (/A*HIA 1; verse 7 13a 1/hvGt 1). It is not clear, 
however, that this kind of explanation is sufficient to account for all the dif- 
ferences between Abb 195 Berl and Frankfurt. 

The third explanation, that one of the versions representa the outcome of a 
deliberate revision of the original translation, deserves serious consideration, 
but there are considerable uncertainties about this. On the one hand we have 
noted that the text of the Frankfurt manuscript follows the Greek version more 
closely than does the text of Abb 195 Berl, and that it has a partioular relation- 
ship with the Epiphanius recension. On the other hand there are links between 
Abb 195 Berl and the combined tradition of Q and the Dorotheus recension 
(see verses 3 (note h) 9 (note i), 11 (notes n and o), 15 (note h)); there are also 
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tantalizing links between Abb 195 Berl and the Syriac version (see verses 3 
(note f, discussed above, p. 18), 4 (above, p. 19), 7 (note z), 10 (note j), 11 (note 
o—the last three examples are discussed above, p. 19)). But considerable 
difficulties beset the perhaps obvious suggestion that one of the Ethiopic ver- 
sions represents the original translation, and the other a deliberate revision of 
the original translation—possibly undertaken on the basis of a Greek (or 
other) * textual tradition different from that used for the original translation. 
There are three reasons for this: (1 ) the fact that so far it is only for the Life 
of Jeremiah that we have evidence for two quite distinct Ethiopic versions; 
(2) the fact that lmks with the Epiphanius recension are to be found not only 
with the Frankfurt manuscript in the case of the Life of Jeremiah, but also with 
Abbadie 195 in the case of the other Lives; (3) the fact that there is a consider- 
able gap between the date of the oldest manuscript known to me at present 
(fifteenth century) and the presumed date of the translation of the Lives of the 
Prophets into Ethiopic (i.e. fourth-sixth century, the period when the Bible 
and other apocryphal and pseudepigraphical works were translated into Ge‘oz).* 

Thus, although the new evidence provided by Abbadie 195 clarifies certain 
aspects of the Ethiopic version of the Lives of the Prophets, the clear demonstra- 
tion of the existence of two versions of the Life of Jeremiah in Ethiopio raises 
questions to which no certain answers oan be given at present. 


I now give the text and a translation of the Lives of the Propheta in Abb 195 
(= Bibliothéque Nationale, Abbadie 195), supplemented by the text of the Life 
of Jeremiah in Berl (= Berlin, Peterm. II Nachtr. 42) and Frankfurt (= Frank- 
furt am Main, Ms.or.11). For the sake of convenience I have inserted the verse 
numbers employed by Torrey into both the text and the translation. I have 
compared the Ethiopic text(s) with the four Greek recensions mentioned above, 
but I have only referred to different readings in the recensions where they are of 
relevance to the Ethiopic version. The abbreviation ‘ Gr.’ has been used for the 
Greak version as a whole; where this abbreviation is used, minor differences in 
the recensions have been ignored, and the translation normally follows Q 
(= Vatic. Gr. 2125, the oldest and best representative of the anonymous recen- 
sion). ‘ Ep.’ is the Epiphanius recension, and ‘ Dor.’ the Dorotheus recension. +° 
T have also compared the Ethiopic text(s) with the recension of the Syriac ver- 
sion printed in Nestle’s Grammar (‘ Syr.'), but again I have only referred to 
this version where it is of significance for the Ethiopic text. So far as the text 
published by Nestle is concerned, Torrey’s judgement that it ‘agrees closely with 
the Greek of Q’ seems entirely correct. In the case of the Life of Jeremiah, 
the considerable differences between Abb 195 Berl and Frankfurt made it seem 
desirable to give the two texts separately. I have presented the translation in 
this case in parallel columns, and I have attached the notes primarily to the 
translation of Frankfurt because it is Frankfurt which agrees most closely with 
the Greek. In general in the notes it is to be assumed that reference is only made 
to the Greek where the Ethiopic version differs from it. 


* The Arabio Life of Jeremiah m the recennon ed by O. (‘ An Arabio Recension 
of the “* Vitae Prophetarum "’, Orienialia Suecana , 1976/77, 1-106) 1s confined to verses 1-8 
and ıs too brief to be of help. 

* Cf. Ullendorff, Etiopia and the Bible, 65-8. 


ei PEET entis A LEA EA T. Bchermann, Prophetarum Vitae 
Fabulosae, Indices oe ee mque Domni (Teubner Series), Lerpzig, 1907. 
11 E. Nestle, Syrias edition, 1889). 
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And again let us speak about the homes of the holy ones, where they lived and 
where they were buried, according to the account of the holy Abba Epiphanius, 
the bishop of Cyprus. 

(1) Isaiah the prophet was from Jerusalem.* He died at the hand of Manasseh 
by a wood-saw, and he cut him in two.» And he was buried under the tree ^ 
near the inexhaustible spring’ of water which Hezekiah the king of Judah 
blocked.? (2) And he performed a sign at Siloam. Thus he performed signs : ! 
before he died he fell ill, and he prayed that he might drink water, Because 
of this it is called Siloam, which means ‘ sent’. (3) And in the days of Hezekiah 
king of Judah, before the pools and the outflows of water were rent open,! 
through the prayer of Isaiah a little water flowed out for the people of Israel— 
for the gentiles, their enemies, besieged thern that the city might not be 
destroyed because there was no water to drink.k (4) And the gentiles asked him 
and said to him, ‘ Whence do the children of Israel drink water?’ 1 And they 
blockaded the city and began to watch the water of Siloam.™ When the children 
of Israel went out, the water flowed, but when the gentiles went, the water 
stopped.^ And in the same way ° even until now it suddenly flows and suddenly 
stops,P that the secret mystery might be manifest (5) which the Lord 
performed through his prophete in memory of his holy ones." And because 
of this, when he died there," the people buried him near the water of 
Siloam with honour, for through his prayer the water flowed out," and the 
Lord revealed (it) to them through the prayer of Isaiah.” (6) They buried him 
near " the tomb of the kings, behind the tomb of the priesta, on the south side 
(7) where Solomon constructed the tomb of the kings and (that) of the priests. 
David laid the foundations, and Solomon completed (the work), on the east of 
Zion where the entrance for the men of Giboen (is).* (9) For Hezekiah showed 
this secret mystery of David (and) of Solomon his son, for ever and ever, amen. 


* Q ‘Isaiah from Jerusalem’; Ep. ‘Isaiah the prophet. He was born in 
Jerusalem from the tribe of Judah '. 

» Gr. ‘ He died at the hand of Manasseh, sawn in two’; Syr. ‘ He died at the 
hand of Manasseh, and he was sawn in two with a wood-saw '. 

° Gr. ‘the oak of Rogel’. 

Or ‘ pool’, af. verse 3; Gr. SidBaois, ‘ conduit’. 

e Gr., of which Eth. is a corruption, ‘near the conduit of the waters which 
Hezekiah (Ep. Dor. add “ the king ") spoiled by blocking them ’. 

f Gr. ' And God performed the sign of Siloam for the sake of the prophet’. Eth. 

has a double reading. 

Gr. ‘ feeling faint he prayed ’. 

n Gr. has in addition ‘ and immediately it was sent to him from it (Siloam) ’. 

Or ‘burst open’; Gr. ‘ And in the time of Hezekiah (Ep. adds “ the king’’), 

before he made the pools and the cisterns’. 2.4. 1 (‘ outflows ’) is not to my 

knowledge attested elsewhere, but the word, as Professor Edward Ullendorif 

has kindly pointed out to me, is no doubt related to zo 1. 

! for the people... besieged them: Gr. ‘ for the people were besieged by the 
gentiles’. Atei. 1, because of the influence of the Septuagint, normally 
means ‘the Philistines’, but in the context the translation ‘ the gentiles ' 
seems more appropriate; see the entry for dAAédvAos in W. F. Arndt and 
F. W. Gingrich, A Greek-English lexicon of the New Testament and other early 
Christian literature, Chicago and Cambridge, 1957, 40. 

k to drink: laoking in Gr. 

1 Gr. ' The enemy asked, “ Whence do they drink 1 ” ’ 
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m (ir. ‘ And enclosing the city, they encamped near Siloam ’. 

n Gr. ‘ If then the Jews came, the water flowed, but if the gentiles, not '. 

9 Gr. ‘ Therefore ’. 

P and suddenly stops: lacking in Gr. 

a secret: lacking in Gr. 

r which... holy ones: Gr. ‘And because this was done through Isaiah, in 
memory ’. 

s And because... there: lacking in Gr., but cf. the reference to Isaiah’s death 
in note u. 

t Gr. ‘the people buried (him) near it with care and with honour’. 

u Gr. ‘im order that through his prayers, even after his death, they might 
likewise have the benefit of the water.’. 


`- v Gr. ‘for an oracle was given them about him °. 


v Gr. ‘ The tomb is near’. 

x where Solomon . . . Gibeon (is): Gr. ‘Solomon made the tombs, which David- 
had planned, on the east of Zion where there is the entranoe from Gibeon ’. 
For the rest, Eth. omits ves. 7b, 8 of the Greek and considerably abbreviates 
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(1) Jeremiah the prophet was from 
Anathoth. In Penatos in Egypt he 
was stoned with stones by the people 
and died. (2) He was buried in 
Egypt near the tomb of Pharaoh 
with honour, for the Egyptians 
honour Jeremiah. (3) For through 
his prayer he saved all the Egyptians 
from the poisonous serpents, and he 
eliminated from their waters the 
hargagat (‘ crocodiles ’), which the 
Egyptians call nafesta, the Greeks 
call ‘ crocodiles’, the Syrians call 
hardan—but in Ge'ez hargas. (4) 
And all the faithful who believe m 
the Lord worship at ...! the place 
where Jeremiah was buried; they 
worship and pray, and they take dust 
from the tomb, and it serves as & 
cure for them if by chance a serpent 
or a crocodile has bitten them, and 
all the poison and the diseases in the 
water are cured. (5) We have heard 
from old men the story of Jeremiah, 
that when Alexander came to the 
place where the bones of Jeremiah 
were, and (when) Alexander heard 
about the mystery which had become 
known concerning his bones, (he 
brought the bones of Jeremiah) from 
where they had buried them, and 
took them to Alexandria with great 
honour, and buried them «there». 

(6) And all the poisonous serpents 
were removed from that country, 
and from their rivers; Alexander 
caught the serpents by stealth,’ and 


(1) <Jeremiah> * was from Anathoth, 
and in Tepheni(s) ^ in Egypt the 
people stoned him with stones and 
killed him.^ (2) His tomb is near 4 
the palace of Pharaoh, for the 
Egyptians honoured him because of 
the good which he had done for them. 
(3) For the serpents and the reptiles, 
which the Egyptians call Manphoth,° 
the Greeks ‘ crocodiles ’"—m Gefez 
hargas—were killing the Egyptians.! 
And Jeremiah the prophet prayed, 
and the serpente were € kept from 
that land, and the crocodiles from ita 
rivers.» (4) And all those who 
believe in the Lord ! even now pray 
(at» that place, and they take dust 
from that place X and cure the bites 
of serpents, and the crocodiles are 
driven away.! (5) ™ We have heard 
from the children of Anti¢go>nus and 
Ptolemy, old men, that Alexander 
the Macedonian . ..?, having come 
to the place where the holy ones and 
the bones of the prophets were, (and) 
having learnt the secrets there,° 
removed the (bones of the) prophet P 
to Alexandria and buried them with 
honour.3 And he surrounded his 
tomb with serpents from the land of 
darkness who bit men, and also 
other serpents (who) devoured 
(them), and their name (is) 
Agatidemanos (‘ good demons ’) 

(6) And from then on * the e “of 
poisonous t serpents was driven away 
from the city of Alexandria." (T) 


(45)oqQun:So ion CE: 
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they remained free of poison through 
the prayer of the prophet. (7) This 
same Jeremiah gave a sign to the 
priests of the Egyptians, that their 
gods would be afraid and would fall. 
(8) Because of this even to the 
present day they honour a virgin 
who has given birth to her first-born, 
and they place her baby in a manger 
and worship <it>. And the king took 
them apart and inquired of them 
about this matter, and they said to 
him, ‘ This (is) a mystery which our 
fathers handed down to us, which 
(came) from that pure prophet 
Jeremiah, and we are hoping for the 
fulfilment of this mystery of the 
prophet.’ € (9) When the gentiles 
came who seized the ark and the 
entire law which (was) im it, he hid 
them in a rock. And he said to those 
who were standing by, (10) ‘ The 
Lord has ascended from Sinai into 
heaven, and he will come again with 
power. And this will be for you the 
sign of his coming, when you see all 
the nations worshipping a piece of 
wood.’ (11) He also said, * No one shall 
bring out this ark except Aaron the 
priest, and no one shall open this door 
&nd no one shall read their books 
except Moses, the servant of the Lord 
and the doer of his will.’ (12) At the 
resurrection of the dead that ark 
will come out first from the hidmg- 
place of the rock and will be placed 
on Mount Sinai. And all the holy 
ones will assemble by it, waiting for 
the Lord and fleeing from their 
enemies wishing to kill them. (18) 
And (it was) hidden im the rock by 
the finger of the Lord, (and) that 
inscription was as though carved 
with tron. Immediately a cloud 
covered that rock, and no one 
among men knows the place where 
that ark is, and no one shall read 
those books of the law for ever. 

(14) And that rock (is) between two 
mountains in the desert, where the 
ark of the law was at first, and 
Moses and Aaron lie * there in that 


The same Jeremiah the prophet v 
gave a sign to the priesta of the 
Egyptians, saying * that their gods Y 
would be shaken, and everything 
made with human hands would fall, 
when a virgin should come from 
Egypt with her baby son in appear- 
ance (like) God.* And thus it 
happened to them.* (8) Because of 
this they honour a virgin who has 
given birth to her first-born on 
account of (her) holiness (1) > and 
they place (her baby» ^ on 4 a 
manger and worship it. Ptolemy the 
king asked them and said to them, 
“Why do you do (this) 1! And ° 
they said to him, ‘ He gave this 
secret to our fathers, and we await 
this mystery. £ (9) And Jeremiah 
the prophet, before the temple fell, ' 
took the ark of the law <and> 
everything which (was) in it, and 
caused a rock to swallow (them) up.à 


, And he said to the priests, and the 


people, and their elders, who were 
standing by,! (10) ‘ The Lord has 
departed ! from Sinai into heaven 
with power.k This (will be) the sign 
of his coming, when they worship 
for themselves a piece of wood.! 

(11) ™ From now on no one—neither 
the priests, nor the prophets—shall 
open this ark except Moses, the 
chosen one of the Lord,® and no one 
shall disturb the stone which is on it 
(?) except Aaron.’ ° (12) And when 
he who sealed the ark has risen, it 
will rise, and will come out from the 
tock,? and will be placed on Mount 
Sinai. And, having faith, all the 
holy ones will assemble there by it, 
awaiting the Lord and fleeing the 
enemy wishing to kill them. (13) 
And in that rock Jeremiah wrote 
with his finger the name of the Lord,t 
and it was in it like an opening (1) 
of iron.* And a cloud covered that 
writing,* and no one has seen that 
pl&oe," nor read that name to this 
day, to the end of the age." (14) 
And thus he says.” That * rock is in 
the desert, where the ark was made 
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place. By night there is a pillar of &t first," between the two mountains * 
fire, and by day there is a pillar of where Moses and Aaron lie. By 


cloud, according to the former night there is a cloud of fire ^ in that 
pattern which was given to them, for place, as formerly,° so that ¢ the 
the praise of the Lord shall never glory of the Lord ? shall never cease 


cease in the mouth of the holy ones. from his law. (15)! And the Lord € 
(15) And the Lord showed mercy to showed favour to Jeremiah, that he 
Jeremiah, that he might complete might be the companion of Moses, 


this secret mystery which he and he completed this deed.» To 
accomplished, that he might be the this day they are together. 
companion of Moses and Aaron. 
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In Frankfurt the space for the prophet’s name (probably without the addition 
of ‘ the prophet ’) has been left blank. Abb 195 and Ep. add ‘ the prophet’. 
Gr. ‘ Taphnes ’, of. Jer. 43:7; Abb 195 Berl &./&¢mn : corrupt for m&sn : 
or similar. 

Gr. ‘ and in Taphnes in Egypt he was stoned by the people and died.’ 

Gr. ‘ He lies buried on the site of’. 

Q Ep. ‘ Nephoth’; other Greek MSS ' Ephoth ’ or ‘ Menephoth ’. 

For the serpents...the Egyptians: so Frankfurt and Ep. (Ep. lacks ‘in 
Go'ez kargas’ and reads ‘ were killing them’); Q ' For he prayed and the 
serpents let them alone, and the reptiles, which the Egyptians call Nephoth, 
the Greeks “ crocodiles ". In Abb 195 Berl the clause ‘the Syrians call 
hardan ’ corresponds to Byr. 052 Lizz. (a2 hajam; the clause is lacking 
in Gr. 

Ep. ‘ and the poison of the serpente was’. 

Ep. ‘and likewise the hindrance of the reptiles (literally ‘‘animals’’) from the 
river’. Q Dor. lack ‘ And Jeremiah... ita rivers’; of. Abb 195 Berl. 

Gr. ‘ And all the faithful of God ’. 

I omit the anomalous tier 1. 

Gr. ‘ the dust of the place ’. 

and the crocodiles are driven away: Gr. ‘and many (or “ and they ’’) drive 
away the reptiles ’. 

Ep. omits the whole of verses 5-6. 

I omit «yx 1 which makes no sense in the context; it is perhaps based on a 
misunderstanding of émords . 

Gr. ‘when he stood at the tomb (Q “ place ”) of the prophet and learnt its 
mysteries ’. 

Gr. ‘ his remains’. 

and... honour: Gr. ‘surrounding them (literally “ putting them round in a 
circle ) with honour’. 

And he... Agatidemanos: lacking in Gr. and Syr. 

from then on: lacking in Gr. 

poisonous: laoking in Gr. 

Gr. ‘from the (Dor. 'that") country’. Gr. has in addition ‘and likewise from 
the river the crocodiles ', or similar. Q (similarly Dor. and Syr.) has a further 
addition: ' And thus he introduced the makes called argolas, that is “ snake- 
fighters’, which he brought from Argos of the Peloponnese, whenoe they are 
called argolas, that is '* the kindly ones of Argos ”, for lasan is taken to mean 
* of good omen " ’. 

Berl naxdfee- : ggat : is obscure. : 

Q Dor. ‘ This Jeremiah’; Ep. ' This prophet’. 
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saying: Bo Frankfurt and Ep.; lacking in other witnesses, 

Gr. ‘idols’. ; 
Gr. ‘ when a virgin should set foot in Egypt bearing a baby of godlike appear- 
ance’; Abb 195 Berl Syr. omit. : 

And thus...to them: so Frankfurt and Ep.; lacking in other witnesses. 
Gr. ‘ Because of this even until now they honour a virgin mother ’. 

her baby: supplied from Abb 195 Berl Gr. Five or six letters have been 
erased in Frankfurt, or the space left blank, between AAt+ 1 Pens and 
OLINCH :. 

Gr. ‘in’. 

Ptolemy... And: Gr. ‘ When Ptolemy the king inquired the cause’. 


! Gr. ‘It is a mystery handed down from our fathers, given to our fathers by 


rea 


» 


- 


o 


v 
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& holy prophet, and we await the fulfilment of his mystery ’. 

Perhaps read 1150.8, : and take with the following verse, cf. Frankfurt and Gr. 
Gr. ‘ This prophet, before the capture of the temple, seized the ark of the law 
and the things (Ep. “ all the things ") in it and caused them to be swallowed 
up in a rook’. 

Ep. ‘to the priests of the people and the elders who were standing by’; 
Q Dor. ‘ to those who were standing by ’, cf. Abb 195 Berl. 

departed: so Frankfurt and Gr.; Abb 195 Berl and Syr. ‘ ascended ’. 

Gr. * The Lord has departed from Sinai into heaven, and he will come again 
with power’. 

Gr. ‘ And this will be for you the sign of his coming, when all the nations 
worship a piece of wood’. 

Q Dor. have at the beginning of the verse ‘ He also said’, Ep. ‘ He also said 
to them’; cf. Abb 195 Berl and fees in Frankfurt. 

Ep. ‘ No one of the priests or prophets shall ever again open (dvarri£e:) 
this ark except Moses, the chosen one of God’; Q Dor. ‘ No one shall bring 
out this ark except Aaron ', of. Abb 195 Berl. 

Ep. ‘and no one shall unfold (dvarAdoe:) the tables in it except Aaron’; 
Q Dor. ‘and no one of the priests or prophets shall ever again unfold 
(dvarrvger) the tables in it except Moses, the chosen one of God’ (of. 
Abb 195 Berl for the mention at this point of Moses). The text of Frankfurt 
is obscure and corrupt. A reference to ‘ the tables of stone’ (fA? 1 IAN? 1) 
perhaps underlies the strange ‘ the stone which is on it’. (iuh 1, here trans- 
lated ‘disturb’, is literally ‘spread out’, and henoe perhaps ‘unfold’; of. Ep. 
ávamÀcoe,, Q Dor. dvarriger. The text of Syr. in verse 11 corresponds easen- 
tially to that of Q Dor. (see notes n and o), but has at the end ‘ Moses, the 
servant of God’ (cf. Berl) instead of ‘ Moses, the chosen one of God’. 

Gr. ‘ And at the resurrection the ark will rise first and will come out from the 
the rock’. 

having faith: lacking in all other witnesses. 


T Gr. ‘ And in the rock he sealed with his finger the name of God (Ep. “‘ of the 


Lord ")'. Berl is defective, 
Frankfurt corrupt and obscure. Gr. ‘and the inscription was as though 
carved with iron ’, cf. Berl. 


* Q Dor. ‘the name’; Ep. ‘ the rock’, cf. Berl. 


u 


v 


Gr. ‘and no one knows the (Ep. “ that”) place’. Frankfurt in fact has an 
imperfect tense here, but a perfect for the following verb. 

Ep. ‘nor (is able» to read the name, to this day and even to the end of this 
age’; Q ‘nor (is able) to read it, to the present day and even to the end’. 


" And thus he says; lacking in all other witnesses. 
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x (dr. ‘ The’. 

Y (dr. ‘ was at first’. 

1 between the two mountains: so I correct Frankfurt on the basis of Gr.; 
Frankfurt ‘ water filled the mountains ’. 


* Eth. literally ' are’. 

b Gr. ‘a cloud as it were of fire’. 

o Qr. ‘ according to the ancient pattern’; Q lacks ‘in that place’. 
4 Gr. ‘for’. 

® Gr. ‘ of God’. 

! Ep. omita verse 15. 

€ Gr. ‘God’ 

h 


Q Dor. ‘ that he might complete this mystery, that he might be the com- 
panion of Moses (Dor. “ of Moses and Aaron ”)’. The text of Q Dor. is: 
similar to Berl, and it may be that in Berl eg. ı is a corruption of «et : or 
TEAT 5, and HINE : of LANC :. 


Br) 405: HAR: AGON: GAIO: A097 : (1) ma HSH: 
"Up ORE: PRB: OF: NAPE AGO: OF9NP: 
H+: NO: C H00P T : AHN: OCK: WML M+: 
BANA PRED? 0 Teo 11 (2) ONT HY: 9 1:0 enc: 
FD: PODNE NYTH: NOP: NE Zz : 49057: 
Mb t6 $?:0909?: GAIT: NZZ: 


from (those) of Levi (1), for ever and ever, amen.* 


(1) Haggai, while he was young, came (from) Babylon to Jerusalem. He prophe- 
sied openly that the people should repent ? and saw in part the son of man in 
the temple.° (2) And thereupon 4 he died and was buried near the tomb of the 
priests in the same way as them,? from the tribe of Ephraim, for ever and ever, 
amen. 


* This is presumably the end of the Life of Zephaniah. 

b Gr. ‘ about the repentance of the people’. 

9 Gr. ‘ the rebuilding of the temple’. Eth. &4ANevafa : is based on a corrup- 
tion of a form of gifo:; cf. the use of this verb in 1 Esdras 2: 18 (LX X 
2 : 14) and 3 Kings 18 : 32. ' 

d thereupon: lacking in Gr. 

e Gr.‘ with honour in the same way as them’. We would expect nnac : in Eth. 
(cf. Life of Isaiah, 5) ; perhaps the erased word was written in mistake for this. 

! from the tribe of Ephraim: lacking in Gr. and obscure. 
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(OPT! na feb: nnus NOHE: OF ene se: 
TDN. MB: AG NAJO: 07497: 


3 MB AGKP: 3 Ms ONAF: 7 us NÓN: 
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(1) Zechariah the prophet came * from the land of the Chaldeans while he was 
young.> And there he prophesied many things against ° the people and gave a 
sign of the vision which he saw... .4 (2) A son will be born to Jozadak,* and 
he will serve as priest in Jerusalem.! (3) And he prophesied against the princes € 
(4) and showed publicly what he would do in Jerusalem.» (5) And (he prophe- 
sied) about the end of the nations, and of Israel, and of the temple, the slaughter 
of the propheta and of the priests, and about the double judgement which is 
decreed.! (6) He died in old age, full of years,! and X was buried near the tomb 
of! Haggai, for ever, amen. 


* Q ‘Zechariah came’; Ep. ‘ Zechariah the prophet. He was the son of 
Berechiah. He came’. 
while he was young: so Eth. Syr.; Gr. ‘ when already advanced (in years) ’. 


c 
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: ; ‘saw’ is followed by a word unintelligible in the context. 
Gr. ‘ and gave signs in proof (of his authority)’. 

Literally ‘ A son of Jozadak will be born °. 

t Vig. 2. Gr. ‘ He said to Jozadak that he would beget a son who would serve as 
priest in Jerusalem ’. 

Va. 3. Gr. ‘ He also blessed Shealtiel on (the birth of) a son and gave (him) the 
name Zerubbabel’. Eth. is quite unlike Gr. and somewhat shorter. 

Va. 4. Gr. ‘ And in the time of Cyrus he gave a sign of victory and foretold the 
service which he would perform for Jerusalem’; Syr. ‘And concerning 
Cyrus he gave a sign of victory and concerning his service he made known in 
advance what he would do in Jerusalem’. Eth. omitted the first half of the 
sentence and understood zpoayopetw to mean ‘ to proclaim publicly ’ instead 
of ‘ to foretell’. After ‘ Jerusalem ’ Gr., but not Eth. or Syr., has in addition : 
* and he praised him greatly. (5) The prophecies he saw in Jerusalem ' (the 
MSS differ slightly over the exact wording). ! 

Gr. ‘and (his prophecies) about the end of the nations and Israel and the 
temple, and the idleness of the prophete and of the prieste, and about the 
double judgement he set forth’; Syr. ‘ And (he prophesied) about the end of 
the nations, and of Israel, and of the temple, and the idleness of the prophets 
and the priests, and about the double judgement which is decreed’. The 
construction of Eth. corresponds exactly to that of Syr. but Eth. has 
‘slaughter’ instead of Syr. (and Gr.) ‘idleness’. This mistake cannot be 
explained through Gr. It seems more likely that a translator misread Ilano 
(here ‘ idleness ") as [Jano than that +t : has evolved as an inner-Ethiopic 
corruption (e.g. of a form of Ama ). 

Gr. ‘in good (literally “ long ") old age’. 

x Q adds ‘ having died ', but other Gr. MSS omit. 

the tomb of: lacking in Gr. 
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Brh (1) a$91£n:Ag9 6c: AEM: AHN: oM: 
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(1) Malachi was born in Sapha * after the people had returned,” and while he 
was (still) young, he was perfect in virtue and (obedience to) the law.° (2) And 
because of the beauty of his life all the people honoured him and loved hm, for 
he was righteous and pure, and they called? him Malachi, which means 
‘messenger’; his face (was) bright and fearsome, and he shone like the appear- 
ance of Moses.° (3) He used to prophesy what is right, and he saw a vision of the 
angel of the Lord, and thus (it is) written.! (4) He died and was buried near € 
his fathers in his own land, of Levi,» for ever, amen. 


* Gr. ‘Bopha’. 

b Q ‘after the return’, but other Gr. MSS ' after the return of the people’. 

9 Gr. ‘he lived a perfect life’. 

d Gr. ‘ And because all the people honoured him as (one who was) holy and 
humble, they called ’. 

e his face... Moses: Gr. ‘ for he was also fair in appearance ’. 

1 Vs. 3 Eth. has abbreviated the fuller text represented by Gr. and has altered 
its meaning. 

€ Q ‘And while he was still young, he was gathered to’; Ep. ‘ And while the 
prophet was (still) young, he died and was gathered to’; Syr. ‘ And while 
he was (still) young, he died and was buried and was laid to rest near’. 

h of Levi: lacking in Gr. and obscure. 
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à MS Af7./759: 7 ws GAG: u ws HAT: 


(1) Elijah the prophet. He was a Tishbite, of the land of Arazya, of the offspring 
of Aaron,* and he dwelt in Gilead because Ti(sh»be was a gift to the priests. 
(2) When his mother bore him,» his father ° saw clearly, not in a dream, how 
men of white appearance saluted the baby,? and wrapped him in fire, and gave 
him a flame of fire, and he ate.! (3) And his father went to Jerusalem and 
reported to the priesta the vision which he had seen.& And they said to him,» 
* Do not be afraid, for the constitution of the baby shall be light,! and his word 
true, and decisively he will judge! Israel with sword and with fire.’ This is 
Elijah, the one who brought fire down from heaven a third time by his word, 
and shut up the rain and made the ground dry for three years and six months, 
and brought a dead man back to life, and went up to heaven in a flame of fire. 
Today he (still) exista; until now he has not died,¥ for ever, amen. 


+ Q ‘Elijah (was) a Tishbite, from the land of the Arabs, of the family of 
Aaron’; Ep. ‘ Elijah the prophet. He was from Tishbe, from the land of the 
Arabs, from the family of Aaron’. Adu : corrupt for ogg : or similar. 
Q ‘ When he was to be born’; Ep. ‘ When his mother gave birth ’. 

Gr. ‘ his father Shobach ’. 

clearly, not in a dream: Ep. ‘a vision’; lacking in other witnesses. 

Gr. ‘him’. 

Gr. ‘ to eat’. 

Q ‘ And he went and reported (this) in Jerusalem’; Ep. ‘ And he went to 

Jerusalem and reported (this) to the priesta ’. 

h (ir. ‘ And the oracle said to him’. 

! Gr. ‘ for his dwelling (Ep. ‘ the dwelling of the child ’) will be light’. 

1 Gr. ‘and his word decisive (literally “ decision ") and he will judge ’. 

* The Lives of Elijah and Elisha, in contrast with the Lives of the other 

prophets, end in Eth. and in some Greek witnesses with brief summaries of the 
careers of the two prophets as recorded in the Old Testament or with allusions 
to other Old Testament material. Torrey (The Lives of the Prophets, 8-9) 
maintained that these passages did not form part of the original—in his view, 
Hebrew—text, but were improvements made in the Greek version, and it 
may well be that these two passages are secondary. 
Here it is to be noted that the summary in Eth. at the end of the Life of 
Elijah is most like the one that occurs at the end of Ep.: ‘ This is Elijah, the 
one who brought fire down from heaven a third time, and by speaking 
(literally ‘‘ with his own tongue ") took away the rain, and raised the dead, 
and was taken up to heaven in a whirlwind of fire.’ The summary at the end 
of Q covers the same ground but is far longer, while the material in the shorter 
Epiphanius recension is different again; passages of this nature are lacking in 
Dor. and Syr. 
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9 xs DANNOG3L: 


(1) Elisha the prophet. He was from Shiloh, from the land of Reuben.* (2) And 
when he was born, a sign oocurred: the golden calf gave a piercing bellow in 
Shiloh.» (3) And the priest said in prophecy,? ‘ Today a prophet has been born 
to Israel, and he * will tear down the graven images and dash in pieces the 
molten images.’ ! And (God) performed many signs through Elisha the prophet.£ 
(4) And he died and was buried in Samaria with honour and glory m the city of 
Patolih He made the waters wholesome, and raised the dead, and cleansed 
Naaman the Syrian from his leprosy, and as for the rest, he performed many 
signs,! for ever, amen. 


* Q ‘ Elisha was from Abel-meholah, of the land of Reuben’. Ep. ‘Elisha the 
prophet. He was from Abel-meholah, from the land of Reuben °’. The mention 
in Eth. of Shiloh instead of Abel-meholah is probably because of the reference 
to Shiloh in vs. 2: there Eth. ' in Shiloh’ is supported by the reading of Kp. 
and one MS of the anonymous recension. 

b Gr. ‘ And in his time a sign occurred, for when he was born in Gilgal, the 

golden calf (Ep. and one MS of the anonymous recension add “ in Shiloh ") 

gave a piercing bellow '. Gr. has in addition ‘ so that (the sound) was heard in 

Jerusalem ’. 

Gr. ‘ by Urim ' (&à r&v 89uov, cf. Num. 27: 21; 1 Kingdoms 28 : 6). 

4 Today... Israel: Q ‘A prophet has been born in Israel’; Ep. ‘ A prophet 

has been born today ’. 

Gr. ‘ who’. 

t will tear... molten images: so Eth. and Ep.; Q ‘will tear down ther 
graven and molten images ’. 

s And (God)... the prophet: so Eth., and similarly Ep. ‘ And God performed 

many signs through Elisha '; lacking in the other Greek recensions and Syr. 

with honour... Patoli: lacking in Gr. except that Ep. has ‘in Sebastopolis ', 

& gloss on ‘in Samaria’. The reading of Eth. would appear to be a corrupt 

expansion of something like nanim. : (cf. Ep.); this will have been first 

corrupted to (ld ! NAMA. : and then expanded to form the present text. 

For the formula ANAC : NANA? : cf. Life of Daniel 20 (BSOAS xum (1980), 

204-5). 
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! Bee note * to the Life of Elijah. The summary in Eth. is again most like the 
one in Ep.: ‘ He prophesied about the coming of the Lord. And the waters 
of Jericho which were unfruitful, or rather bitter, he made wholesome, saying, 
“ Thus says the Lord, ‘I have made these waters wholesome.’ ” And they 
were made wholesome until this day. And he raised the dead, and cleansed 
Naaman the Syrian, who was a leper, from his leprosy, and made Gehazi, 
his servant, a leper. Even when dead, he raised a dead man’. Here the 
relationship between Eth. and Ep. is less close than in the oae of Elijah. The 
summery in Q is again considerably longer than those in Eth. and Ep., and 
the material in the shorter Epiphanius recension again quite different. Dor. 
and Syr. lack passages like this. 
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(1)* Nathan the prophet was, in the days of David, (from Gibeon»;? he 
taught him the law of the Lord. (2) Nathan ^ knew that the king 4 would sin 
with the wife of Uriah,* but as he endeavoured ! to come from Gibeon to him at 
Jerusalem € in order to restrain David from this sin," Satan! hindered him; 
on the road he found a corpse,! (3) and no animal had eaten it.x And that night 
Nathan ! knew that David ™ had committed the sin, and he returned in sorrow 
to Gibeon.? (4) ° And after this David killed Uriah, and the Lord » sent Nathan 
the prophet,1 and he convicted David of his sm. And het feared the Lord 
because he convicted him of his ain.’ And David knew that a holy spirit (rested) 
upon Nathan,‘ and he extolled * him as a man of the Lord v all the days of his 
life." (5) And Nathan grew old,* and died, and was buried at Gibeon 7 in (his 
own» * land, for ever and ever, amen. 
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The Life of Nathan is completely lacking in the shorter Epiphanius recension. 

b from Gibeon: supplied from Gr.; Q ‘ Nathan, the prophet of David, was 
from Gibeon’; Ep. ‘ Nathan the prophet was, in the days of David, from the 
family of Tok (cf. (1) 1 Sam. 1:1; 1 Chron. 6:19 (84). He was from 
Gibeon '. 

c Nathan: so Eth. and Ep.; Q Dor. ‘He’. 

a Ep. ‘king David’; Q Dor. ' David’. 

e Gr. ‘ Beersheba ', corrupt for ‘ Bathsheba ’. 

t Gr. ‘ hastened ’. 

t from Gibeon to him at Jerusalem: Ep. ‘from Gibeon to Jerusalem’; 
lacking in Q Dor. 

h in order... this sin: so Eth. and Ep.; Q Dor. ‘ to warn him’. 

1 Qr. ‘ Beliar’; Syr. ‘ Beliar, that is Satan’. 

! Ep. ‘a corpse lying naked’; Q Dor. * & corpse lying naked of one who had 
been slain (literally “ having been slain ") ’. 

x and no animal had eaten it: Q Dor. ‘And he remained there (Dor. adds 
* because of i6") '; Ep. ‘And he remained there to bury it, lest it be eaten by 
animals ’. 

1 Gr. ‘he’. 

m Q ‘he’, but other Greek MSS ‘ David’. 

n to Gibeon: so Eth. and Ep.; lacking in Q (Dor. omits ‘ And that night... 
sorrow to Gibeon ?). 

o Vs. 4, Eth. basically corresponds to Ep.; Dor. omits the entire verse ; Q and 

' Syr. have only ‘ And when he killed her husband, the Lord sent (him) to 
convict him’. 

P Ep. ‘And when David killed Uriah the husband of Bathsheba (corrected 
from text ‘‘ Beersheba "), God ’. 

4 the prophet: lacking in Ep. 

T Ep. ‘ David’. 

s Ep. ‘ because he was convicted for what he did’. 

t Ep. ‘a holy spirit of God rested upon Nathan the prophet’. 

u Ep. ' honoured ’. 

v Ep. ‘asa holy one of God’. 

" all the days of his life: lacking in Ep. 

x Gr. ‘ very old’. 

n gt Gibeon: lacking in Q, but present in Ep. and Dor. 

x Supplied from Gr. 
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(1) * Ahijah, the Shilonite prophet, was from Shiloh,» (where) ¢ the ark of the 
Lord 4 formerly was, in the city of Eli the priest.? (2) This prophet f propheaied 
there and € said about Solomon," that he would sin against ! the Lord.! (3) That 
prophet x also rebuked Jeroboam ! about his sin, when he ruled over part of 
Israel," for he saw ? two yoked oxen ° trampling upon the people and charging 
against the priests. (4) And he foretold P to Solomon that on account of (his) 
wives his kingdom would become... (?).a To Jeroboam he said, ‘ Your two 
calves, that is idol(s), will lead you astray from the Lord," and your offspring will 
be (destined) for slavery.’ * (5) And Ahijah t died and was buried near the tree, 
whose name is ‘ Daros '," which is in Y Shiloh, for ever and ever, amen. 


* The Life of Ahijah is completely lacking in the shorter Epiphanius recension ; 
Dor. only has material corresponding to verses 1 and 5. 

b Q “Ahijah (was) from Shiloh’; Ep. ‘Ahijah the Shilonite. He was from 
Shiloh, from the tribe of Judah’. 

° Supplied from Gr. 

d Q ‘the tabernacle’; Ep. ‘ the tabernacle of the ark’. 

* Q ‘from the city of Ei’; Ep. ‘from the city Ramathaim of Eli the priest’. 

t This prophet: so Eth. and Ep.; Q ‘He’. 

€ prophesied there and: lacking in Gr. 

à Ep. adds the son of David’. 

! Gr. ' give offence to (mpookposxo) ; Byr. ‘ provoke to anger’ (Nah. 

J Ep. ‘ God’. 

x Gr. ‘He’. 

1 Jeroboam: so Gr.; Eth. MS has ‘ Rehoboam ’, cf. Life of Joel 1 bis. 

m about his sin ... part of Israel: Q ‘ that he would deal treacherously with the 
Lord'; Ep. 'that if he should rule, he would deal treacherously with the 
Lord’ 


n for he saw: Q lacks ‘for’; Ep. adds ‘ (in) a vision’. 

9 Gr. ‘a yoke of oxen’. 

P Ep. ‘said’. 

a Q ‘that (his) wives would trouble him’ (adrov exomfoovc.) or perhaps 
‘would make him a fool’ (of. MT and LXX of Job 12 : 17); Syr. ‘ that (his) 


wives would make him foolish ’ (ci 5); Ep. ‘that (his) wives would 
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s I have corrected MS 4.4% : to Ak: = Ep. els ĝovàelav; the translation of 
the uncorrected text would be ‘ and your offspring will become elders '. 

t Ahijah: so Eth. and Ep.; Q Dor. ‘he’. 

u gen is a transliteration of 8pós, hence ‘ near the tree, whose name is “ the 
oak ” °; Qr. ‘near the oak’. 

v which is in: so Eth. and Ep.; Q Dor. ‘ of’. 
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(1) * Joel ^ the prophet was born in Samaria.° He was killed by a lion on the 
road,4 and © he rebuked Jeroboam ! for the calves of gold which he had made.t 
And when he found ? the sacrifice of Jeroboam,! he raised his hand against the 
prophet! and his hand X dried up. And afterwards the lying prophet led him 
astray,! for he made him stay to eat in his house.™ And as he set out a lion on the 
road killed him there,” but it did not eat ° his ass. (2) And he was buried in 
Bethel near the house of the lying prophet who led him astray,? for ever, amen. 


* This Life is completely lacking in the shorter Epiphanius recension; Q Dor. 
and Syr. lack what stands in verse 1 after ' had made’. 

b Joel: so Bth.3; Eth.! afas : corresponds to Ep. Syr. ' Joam’; Q‘Joad’; 
Dor. ‘ Joath ’. 

o the prophet was born in Samaria: so Eth. and Ep.; Q ‘from Samarim ' 

or (reading ys for ris) ' from the district of Samarim ' ; Dor. Syr. ‘ was from 

the district of Samarim’. Torrey (The lives of the prophets, 46) connects 

Samarim with Zemaraim (Josh. 18:22; 2 Chron. 13 : 4). : 

Gr. ‘ He was the one whom the lion attacked (Ep. adds ' on the road "), and 

he died ’. 

9 Gr. ‘ when’. 

Jeroboam: so Gr.; Eth. MS has ‘ Rehoboam ’, cf. Life of Ahijah 3. 

for the calves... had made: so Eth. and Ep. ; Q ‘for the calves’; Byr. ‘ for 

the calves which he had made’. Dor. lacks ‘ and he rebuked -. . had made ', 

and Q Dor. Syr. lack the rest of the verse (cf. note a). 

h Ep. ‘ cursed’. ghn + is possibly an inner-Ethiopio corruption of 210 1. 

1 Jeroboam: so Ep.; Eth. MS has ‘ Rehoboam ’, cf. Life of Ahijah 3. 

1 Ep. ‘he stretched out his hand to mistreat him’. 

x Ep. ‘ the hand of Jeroboam ’. 

1 Ep. ‘he was misled by the lying prophet’. 
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m for he... his house: Ep. ‘and he compelled him to eat bread and drink 
water ’. 

2 Ep. ‘a lion attacked him '. 

9 Ep. ‘harm’. 

P near the house of ... led him astray: so Eth.; Gr. ‘ near the lying prophet 
who led him astray’; Syr. ‘near Abiton, the lying prophet who deceived 
him’. It may be asked, despite the change from ¢ to t, whether Eth. a 
goes baok ultimately to a corruption of ,ajso}. Ep. omits ‘ who led him 
astray’, but adda the following: ‘And later, when the lying prophet was 
dying, he adjured the priests, “ Bury me with Joam the prophet, for I misled 
him. And at the resurrection we will have to pay the penalty." And they both 
lie in the same tomb.’ 


Postseript. Roger Cowley has kindly drawn my attention to an article, 
published since the above was completed, in which reference is made to an 
Ethiopic text of the Lives of the Prophets contained in EMML 7410; see 
Getatchew Haile, ‘On the identity of Bilondis and the composition of the 
Anaphora of Mary asoribed to Hereyaqos of Behensa ', OCP, 49, 1983, 371-2. 
I have so far only been able to give this text & cursory examination, but it is 
clear already that ite version of the Lives of the Prophets has been consider- 
ably reworked and expanded. I hope to return to this text on & future occasion. 


TWO BI’R HIMA INSCRIPTIONS RE-EXAMINED 
By A. F. L. BzzsroN 


The Sabaio rock mscription published by A. Jamme! under the mglum 
Ja 1028, from a location at Bi'r Hima, 85 km. north-east of Najran, is among 
the most important documents that we have for the history of Yemen in the 
period before Islam. Attention has hitherto been mainly centred on exploiting 
ita historical data; less notice has been accorded to the detailed linguistic 
(and specially syntactic) features, which are my topio here. 


L. jid In / Gian /s'mym /ro'rdn /mler,/ssos'f h r /yt' [mdE [Lf st bn /wlgórkn / 
^" 


2. Doe en NATI MR e brn RUM 
yz n/ugdnm/ 

3. grw/mr Med bs pid 8" r/yt'v / kdhr /qls*n /whrg l hbstn /bzfr /w'ly / rb / 
sen /workbn /wfr 

4. &!n/wmhwn/w'ly/hrb /wmagrni /ngrn sn! /s 9n, mdbs Aokom. /‘mhw/ 
wkydkyndmw /bgys*m /vokd 

5. sohf” n/mlkn /bhyt / 51b tn /Ams! /m tm /wpny/‘atr /" fm /mhrgim /whd/ r / 


8 bym / wks" oy 
6. vily /m'in /"Ifm /' bim /robgrm hod nm ots! trwo /dn/msndn/qyln/s*rh'l/dys'n/ 
kgrn /b'ly/ngrn 


T. bs*‘b/dhmdn /hgrn /w'rbn /wongrm /bn lg nn /w nb / kdt /omrdm /wmdhgm / 
w' groin Inothw/bm/mlkn/qrnm 

8. [b]bhrn/bn/hbs't /wysn nn / stetit / mdbn /nkkl/ddkrw /bdn/ms'ndn /mhrgtm / 
tognanm /romarnim /f (byb im w 

9. dh /dq fiv [bihm /bilit /' etr sorhm /solybrkn /rhman /onyhme /srhb’l/ykml / 
wh'n fs" r/bny [lay t 

10. sohhy‘t/yrhm/bn/smyf‘/sometd’in/ym(Dd/bn / trh V lat /ye'n /wrhhw/ 
dmár n/ditlg /wilty 

Il. welt /m'tm /wkbA fri/s'myn /wtdyn/w dn / adn /dn /ms'ndn /bn/ kl / hot s!m/ 
wd m /wrimnn /'iyn /b 

12. n/Ei/mhd'm /dyhmgh [xf /we!ir /axyden /‘ly/s'm /rhman /sotf immm /dhdyt / 


Lines 2-3. Agro is taken by Jamme as a verb, ‘they went hand in hand 
with ', and the comment ‘ the direct complement of lybrkn is at the same time 
the subject of Agri without any relative pronoun to introduce the verb’. This 
type of relatival asyndesis—with proper names as antecedente—is virtually 
unattested in Sab., and I would prefer to take the word as a plural noun (of & 
pattern corresponding to Ar. fu‘ala’) ‘ supporters; henchmen’ in apposition 
to the preceding names. 

Line 8. kdir/qls’n, Jamme ‘ when they conquered Qalisan'; but it seems 
certain that the second word means ‘ the church’ (even though Arab writers 
have understood it as a proper name, al-Qillis), and the appropriate rendering 
of the verb is thus ‘ destroy ', or more specifically ‘ burn’ (this being the fate 
of the church im the traditions). Jamme justifies his ‘ se by interpreting 
this verb, and the succeeding f‘? forms, as infinitives, with the remark, ‘ they 
all refer to Lahay‘at Yarham and his companions’. This would of course 


1 Sabaecn and Hasasom insoriptions from Sawdi Araha (Studi Sematici, $8). Roma, 
1968, 39 sqq. 
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imply that k- here is a preposition corresponding to Heb. &é-* with infinitive 
as & narrative form. This usage is only dubiously attested in Bab., and I can 
gee no reason to avoid the obvious rendering ‘ he destroyed ' with the king as 
subject. 

It has been customary to render k- in the late Sab. texts as a temporal 
‘when’, as Jamme does here. But its function is, as he himself comments in 
a somewhat lengthy note describing ite various syntactic ambiences, ' flexible’, 
and in some cases he has rendered it as a deictic quasi-ooordinating ‘So,...’. 
Since here I take dhr as the first verb in the narrative series, I would see the 
particle as having an introductory force somewhat like that of English ‘Now, 
.., French ‘ Or, ...’. It is worth remembering that in standard Ar., although 
a new sentence cannot normally be introduced without a co-ordinative harf ‘atf, 
yet the sentenoe-introductory particles amma and lakin do permit omission 
of wa. 

"ly /hrb/^st'rn.. Jamme has ‘ overcame the fighters of As‘aran’. But I find it 
almost impossible to believe that the second word is anything but equivalent 
to the commonplace Ar. word for ‘ war’; I suggest that this binomial phrase 
is the late Sab. equivalent of earlier ns” /dr ' (raise =) wage war ’.* 

Line 4. mgrni, Jamme ‘ military unite’, though he renders the same word 
below in line 8 as the abstract ‘ military campaigns’. I submit that it should 
be given the abstract interpretation in both places. 

ststlin, On this word, see the appendix. But one ought to note the difference 
between this form, whioh would normally imply that Maddabén was the name 
of the feature itself (the two words being in apposition), and the genitival form 
in line 8, suggesting that Maddaban was not the name of the chain itself but of 
ite location (as of course one would have expected, seeing that al-Mandab has 
survived as a toponym). Perhaps, however, late Sab. has simply lost the 
feeling for this logical distinction. 

gm‘ /‘mivw. Jamme ‘ they gathered his [the king’s] people '. The only parallel 
for this interpretation of ‘m, within Sab., is *mt ' lower classes ' contrasted with 
kbr ‘ notables’ in C 563/3, as in the Ar. dichotomy Aàaggah wa ‘dmmah. This 
does not appear to yield very good sense in the present passage. I suggest that 
‘m here is the preposition, and the verb is used with ellipse of ita object ' troops ’, 
just as in English it is commonplace to use ‘ mobilize’ absolutely with ellipse 
of the object. Hence ‘ he (the king) mustered (troops) under his own command’ ; 
Beo too the following note. 

wkydkynhmw/bgystm, Jamme ‘and so, he could organize them [the 
“ people ”] in [his] forces’. It is important to remember that in Sab. gya? is 
not ‘army ' or ‘ troops (in general) ’, but an independent detachment sent out 
on special duty. It is plain from Ry 508 that the king’s strategy was to operate 
himself on the west coast, to guard against an anticipated Aksumite invasion, 
and to detach a force commanded by the qayls to operate north of Najrán 
and isolate it from possible remforcaments from that direction. There is a 
contrast between this sentence ‘and he (the king) sent them (the qayls) off 
with an [note the mimation !] independent detachment ’, and the preceding one. 

Line 6. te!jrw: the plural verb with only one subject is simply an anacolu- 
thon; the drafter had it in mind at the outset to add the names of the other 
qayls, but then confined himself to mentioning one only. 


1 Contrasting with the normal functions of the Bab. particle, which rather resemble those 
of Heb. ks. 

1 At first, I had (looking only at the occurrence of 'Iy/Arb in lme 4) fanmed that ‘ly was the 
preposition; but I now see that this is moompetible the syntax of Ime 8. 
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Line 7. ngrm/bn: Jamme ‘ the striking forces from’, but better (in view 
of the mimation) ‘ a striking force consisting of’. 

Lines 7-8. vo quin broth /b'm/mikn /qram /bbhrn /bn./hbstt : I do not see 
how there can be any doubt that this constitutes & circumstantial (hal) clause 
with the prepositional phrase b‘m/mlkn as predicate. Jamme takes ' and his 
brother qayls ' as co-ordinated to the preceding nouns, and then begins a fresh 
sentence b'm/mlkn /qrnm ‘ [there was] against the king an attack’ (introduced 
asyndetically |) ; this surely is impossible syntax. 

Line 8. Jamme here makes one sentence of kkl/ddkrw/ . . . wemqrnim, “all 
that they have related in this inscription [concerns] war trophies and booty 
and military campaigns’, and then begins a new sentence at f ksib'tm ' but 
with regard to the [1] campaign ...'. Apart from the triviality of the former 
sentence, which states the completely obvious, the use of f- to introduce & new 
sentence is exceptionally rare in Sab. (except in a few texts from Haram) : 
easily its most common use is to introduce & predicate, as in Ar. amma zaydun fa 
fi l-bayt ‘ Zayd, on the other hand, is in the house’. This is surely ite function 
here, and consequently the phrase mArgim /wgnmm /wmqrnim is not & predicate 
but a specifying phrase (Ar. tamyiz) to ddkrw ‘what they have recorded . . . in 
the way of...’. 

The particle following the f 1s in J amme's text k, and this can be defended 
as being equivalent to Ar. ka- in the sense of matabata ‘ tantamount to, amount- 
ing to’; but it would certamly produce a much smoother phraseology if we 
were to read b- as I have done in my text above. 

Line 9. dgflw: it seems obvious that the verb cannot mean ‘ they rejoined 
their homes’ as Jamme has, because at the moment of writing they were still 
north of Najrān, very far from home; it is rather ' they turned in a homeward 
direction ^. This relative clause is a particularly good example of a characteristic 
usage of Sab.: deletion of the anaphoric pronoun within the clause plus its 
governing preposition, preposition plus pronoun having the function of a 
temporal adverbial; Ar. permite this only with certain restraints, and an Ar. 
translation of this Sab. phrase would read halala rihlatin kana nisha'uhà lads 
fihi [deleted in Sab.] gafald ba‘da talatata ‘ašara fuhür ^ 

Line 10. So far as this text goes, Jamme’s ymgd could equally well be read 
ymld, with nothing to choose between them, since here as in the majority of 
the late texts there is no differentiation between g and l. But Ry 507 has the 
unusual feature that g is consistently written facing in the reverse direction 
from 1, and G. Ryckmans there printed ymld, while admitting that there is 
some uncertainty because the letter seems to have been written over an erasure. 

Line ll. It is syntactically worth noticing the inversion of the nominal 
sentence bhfrt/rhimn/ . . . dn/msindn. 

's!d is certainly the common Sab. word for ‘ troops ’, but it is unlikely that 
it should here allude to human troops: more probably it is the ‘hosts of 
heaven ', i.e. angels. 

rhmnn/‘Iyn: Jamme, ‘May Rehmanan subdue’. But I do not see how it 
is possible, in Sab. morphology, to accept the second word as an optative verb. 
The only plausible interpretation seems to be as a Hebraism ‘elyon ‘ Most High 
(God) ’. Syntactically, this involves taking the words rhman/...dyhmshw as 
a reformulation of the preceding sentence, with ellipse of the initial bAfrt. 


4 The strict syntactic analysis should not prevent the use of the temporal conjunction ‘ when ' 
in an English translation, since ‘ the termination of which at which ...' would be intolerable. 
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Line 12: For Jamme, twif/tos'¢r/wgdm are passives, while the second wtf is 
active. This is one way of dealing with the decidedly odd syntax; but my own 
instinct would be to take all four verbs as active, and the second wtf simply 
as an example of anadiplosis (repetition of the head-word of a sentence between 
two complements of the head-word, as in English ‘ John came from London 
today to see me, came without any warning ’). 

tmmm is presented by Jamme as Tamim, but it could equally well be 
Tammam. 

rbhd: Jamme, ‘lord of the Jewry’ as a title of TMMM. Tho expression 
occurs in two other texta (with slightly different spellings), C 543/2 and 
Ry 515/5, where it has been understood as an epithet of the deity. In the 
former, 'Vmw/rbyhd ' their God the Lord of the Jews’ no other interpretation 
is possible. But the latter is an exact parallel to our present text, since it ends 
matt /s*rh’l/dyx'n/rbhwd /brhmnn, where G. Ryckmans,® in order to get round 
the apparently odd placing of the invooatory b, has concluded that the last 
two words have been engraved in inverse order. This hypothesis is invalidated 
by the present text; but there still remains the problem, is it possible that a 
phrase which is unquestionably used in C 543 as an epithet of God, could also 
be used as a human title t If this be answered in the negative, the only expedient 
seems to be to take the first term as & vooative, e.g. ' O Lord of the Jews, (we 
invoke You) by (Your name) the Merciful one / the Praiseworthy One’. 


My proposed translation would run : 


1. May God to whom belong heaven and earth bless king Yusuf As’ar Yat’ar, 
king of all communities, and may He bless the qayls 

2. Lahay‘at Yarham and Simyafa‘’ ABwa' and Rerah’il Akwa' and Sarahbi’il 
As‘ad, sons of Barabbi'il Yakmul, Yazanids, Gadanids, 

3. henchmen of their lord king Yusuf As’ar Yat’ar: now, he destroyed the 
church, and massacred the Habashites, in Zafar; and waged war m al-AX'àr 
and Rakbén and 

4, Farasin and Mokha, and undertook the war and beleaguerment of Najran, 
and the fortification of the chain of al-Mandab ; so he mustered (troops) under 
his own command, and despatched them (the qayls) with an independent 
detachment; and what the king successfully 

5. took in spoils in this campaign was 12,500 slain, 11,000 captives, and 

6. 290,000 camels, oxen and sheep. This inscription was written by the qayl 
Sarah’il the Yazanid, when he was taking precautionary measures against 
Najran 

7. with the Hamdanid tribesmen both townsfolk and bedouin and a striking 
foros of Yazanites and bedouin of Kinda, Murad and Madhij; while his brother 
qayls were with the king for defence : 
8. on the sea from the Habashites, and were fortifying the chain of al-Mandab. 
All that they have recorded in this inscription in the way of killings, booty 
and precautionary measures was on & campaign, the termination of which, 

9. when they turned homeward, was in thirteen months (from ite start). May 
God bless their sons Sarahbi’il Yakmul and Ha'&n As’ar sons of Lahay‘at 

10. and Lehay‘at Yarham son of Simyafa' and Martad’ilan Yamlud son of 
Serah’il, Yazanids. The date was July 638. 

11. This inscription is under the protection of heaven, and of the faithfulness 
and might of the (angelic) hosts, from any damager; and (of) God Most High 
from 


! ' Inscriptions sud-arabes, 109 sér.’, Hus. 66 (1953), 814. 
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12. any damager who may try to deface it. Recorded, written and supervised 
by Tamim (or, Tamm&m) of (the family) HDYT. O Lord of the Jews! by the 
praiseworthy One. 


Ry 507, from the same location, is in a very bad state of preservation, and 
the first three attempts at reading it * are full of lacunae and dubious readings. 
These are, up to now, the only published texte; but the evident close 

eliams with Ja 1028 make it worth while to try to establish a slightly 
more satisfactory text with the help of Ja 1028. In the following tentative, 
I have disregarded groups of two or three letters isolated between lacunae, 
which it would be fruitless to try to restore. Round brackets signify letters 
which I read differently from G. Ryckmans; square brackets, letters which 
are completely missing; angular brackets, letters thought to have been 
erroneously omitted; braces { }, features which are superfluous to the text 
and should be disregarded. 
1. lgbr(kn/ hn (/d Uo / 9) [myn /wo'rdn /mbkn /ystf/’s?'r [gt /mIk/ i J'st'b(m) 
[/solybrk](n) / qlhmw/wmr sthmo 
2. [v] ronhmo/ w???  gwin/WRhy't/. .. ... pobnyhmen /s*rhb’l/ykml 
3. pk T au Cop i La dd et [mr hm]wo/mlkn /y&f/ 
r/yt' (r 
4. kdhrw/(gl)sin /whrgw/ hostn [br fr) /??? .. . ... dh/r'wm/... ... vhrgh(m)w 
U/mim... ... mio /wkikdy /b' [Dy / ['5* rn 


ES 
9 
i 
1 
3 
i 
3 
3 
& 
i 
€ 
t 


mhrgim/ [o] hd /"e*r "fm [si bym [vite [ott | m in 
9. "fm / qmm [sober [nem /wkhsttr /dn /ms ndn /qln/s4rh’l/dye’n/R(q)rn/ 
b's*b/dhmdn/w ‘rbn /b'ly /ngrn /fw /yqhn / mln /dyrdyn 
10. v uoino ne hgrhemo (ye nm [rnm (b) m [mln [omon [0[ bett 
wysn'n/s's*t /mdbn /sorhino /dmdr'n /dilit /wil[ ty /os't /m’ tm /wbh fri 
11. (qn/e mn /w rdn /wdn side dn /mstndn /bn/ ki /Be ehm s! lm /ly /mli/ 
A [soe jr /dn / me ndn 
12. immm/bn /m'dn/dqemit/s'b yn 
Line 2. The second word was read by G. Ryckmans as wdkr[w] without 
translation. Lundin 7 proposes ‘+ us natal v nov’ voinu (and already they 
have begun a new war) [verbal root krr] ’, but the idea that d means ' already ' 
must be discarded on present evidence (see below on line 7). It is tempting to 
emend the word to Agr in accordance with J 1028, but this seems palaso- 
graphically difficult. 
Line 4. This restoration, as far as the word bz( fr), based on J 1028, has been 
proposed by J. Ryokmans.* He goes on ? to supply the following lacuna with 


The first, under the siglum By 444 by G. Byokmans, | Inscriptions sud-arebes tt SS 
Mun kenn dass Kem, 1066 T: i Op: olt, nota preceding; the third, By 
W. Cask. in Arabien, Koln, 1954, 17 sqq. The first of these was wholly superseded 
"s work is second. 
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‘and so the king went down to al-AXür' as in Ry 508/3, which is plausible. 
But I do not think it is practicable to attempt any interpretation of the isolated 
(and otherwise unattested) word rem. Instead of my proposed reading 
hrgh(myw, J. Ryokmans suggests hrg[w](/bh}w, which is acceptable but involves 
a slightly greater alteration of G. Rs reading hrg[/]A/wtli/. However, his 
further claim that the word-divider after lt should be read as y, producing the 
extraordinary numeral form ‘thirty hundred’ for ‘3,000’ is not credible to 
me; the word-divider should be retained. 

wkidky: G. R. ‘ et tous ceux qu'il mit à la tête ...; Lundin ' $ vse, (kogo) 
on posla} protiv [Muzvà]na (and all that he sent against MHWN)’; for both 
of which one would have expected Ki/ddky. It seems to me much more probable 
that here is the beginning of a new section, introduced by the usual 
particle k, but in an enlarged form kl. Further, I feel it slightly more probable 
that the mention of Mokha should come in the next Ime, after the mention of 
the Wadi Rima‘, and that in this place we should restore [’s*‘r}n.19 

Line 5. Of the phrase beginning swmtw J. Ryckmans !! only notes that the 
text is corrupt, but that it refers to ‘ operations ' in al-Ašʻār. Lundin 1 translates 
‘ons ubili v Ad‘aran (they killed in A)’; but I find it impossible to accept a 
rendering of méw as ' they killed’, and would prefer to derive the verb from 
a root má. Perhaps, therefore, on the basis of Ar. matta said by the [isan to 
be the same root as madda, ‘ they were stretched out in A’, ie. ‘ they over- 
ran A’? 

The reading [dA]nw(/g)ls!m is due to Lundin and based on Ry 508/4. 
After this, Q. R. has hrgw/wgmeo (the j marked as damaged), but the collocation 
‘ kill and plunder ’ is so obvious and common that I think it must be intended 
here. Omission of the ^ could be due either to an error on the part of the 
engraver; or to G. R. having seen the damaged part as one letter instead of 
two; or to a vocalization facla, with consequent assimilation of n. 

G. R. has st..sthw.rsinyim; J. Ryckmans 14 si [zzz ]ttho /frs!nytm, with the 
comment that Farsánites were settled in Mokhà and Mandab in Hamdani’s 
time; Lundin '[gy|thw/frs!mwytm ' voiska ego Farsaniiskie (its Farsànite 
troops)'. But since, as mentioned above, Sab. gys? does not mean ‘ troops’ in 
general but a ‘ special detachment’, I would prefer to suppose that G. R. has 
misread aì for r (easy to do in the soript of this period), and restore the word 
by a comparison with Ry 508/34 hrb/mhton /whrg/kl/hwrhw. As J. Ryokmans 
has noted, the mimation of frs!nytm is explicable by an appositional (not 
adjectival) syntax, which does not demand parity of definitional status. 

Line 6. The first word was printed in G. R.’s edition as d's'yw, but this is 
only a misprint. A. J. Drewes 1° has given good grounds for rendering the 


1* J. Ryokmans (ibid., n. 49) takes the opposite view, on the ground that Ry 508 details 
firstly the globel sphere of operations in the order MokhA, other strongholds, al-Ai'&r, and then 
roturns to the operations at Mokhi. But m fact the scheme of that text is: the king goes down 
to al-Ab‘ir and sends the ayl to assault Mokh& and the fortresses while he was cam- 
pelgning m al-Ad‘Er, The simultaneity of these two operations does not, I feel, allow us to tnfer 
an about the order m which th might be mentioned in our text. And sinoe wo appear 
to vo an w as fist letter of tho name following Rima, it seems preferable to place MoLL feos 

1 ibid., n. 51. 

13 op. ait., n. 68. 

18 In the seme note 68. Observe that the r of dhrw corresponds to the letter which G. R. had 

8); this has a relevance in connexion with my proposal for reading (jw]rino in the later 
f 


“A note on BSA '81Y ' (Raydan, 2, 1979, 101-5). 
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verb ’sly as ‘find, encounter’; but I do not think that the nouns As*wm/ts"‘lm 
can have anything to do with ailments. Rather, compare hs*w with Ar. hašw 
' stuffing’ and the use of it to form the derogatory term Ha&wiyya ‘rabble’ 
(used, for instance, by the Mu‘tazilites contemptuously for their theological 
opponents, see KI, 2nd ed.); the other word is probably some similar denigra- 
tory term, though (as is often the case with such words) ite origin may be 
untraceable. 

v(k)dky/tny : G. R. has b for k, and renders ‘ et en deux missions ', although 
normal Sab. grammar would require the undefined dual ending -» in the noun 
and the placing of the cardinal numeral in front. We are also certainly at the 
beginning of a new section, hence I read k as in line 4; ease of confusion 
between b and k is demonstrated in the first word of the text, where G. R. read 
lybrbl for lybrkn. dky I take as a verb, but it remains obscure whether iny 
should be interpreted as ‘on a further occasion ’ (contrasting with the earlier 
despatch of a mission in line 4), or as ‘ two persons’. The latter would furnish 
us with an explicit antecedent for the subject of yh‘Inn (on which see below), 
but even in the former analysis the antecedent could be understood by taqdir 
from the verb dky ‘ send a mission ’. 

The symbol placed between braces in my text has the appearance of an m 
placed on its side. Whatever the significance of this may be, it is extraneous 
to the text, which should read simply 6‘ly. 

lyh‘Inn/bnimw/rhnm: the verb was taken by G. R. as a singular from root 
‘In, * pour que soit notifié de leur part un gage’. This verb does not sound 
natural in the context; a derivative of ‘ly meaning ‘(raise =) exact (hostages) ’ 
would be much more likely. The verb is thus not singular, but dual (subject 
being the ' two persons’ if that interpretation of iny is accepted), or plural; 
in the latter case one could either take the subject to be the emissaries who 
are implied in the verb dky, or the hostages (rn) with & passive verb. 

The last word of the line is read by G. R. as yhks!, without translation. 
Caskel supposed it to be a proper name and, together with s!d', subject of whbt. 
This must be rejected, both because it is not consistent with a feminine singular 
verb, and because the word at the beginning of the following line is undoubtedly 
the start of a new sentence. What one would expect at the end of this line is 
some kind of qualificative of the verb yhrb, possibly in the form of & circum- 
stantial (hal) imperfect. The only, very tentative suggestion I can make is 
that of reading it as a derivative of hkk (in Ar., ‘ scratch ’—cf. the English 
expression ‘ to fight tooth and nail’). 

Line 7. The late-Sab. particle d' is well known, but for & long time it was 
disputed whether it is a negative, or a non-negative ' already ’. The appearance, 
in a Radmanite text from Mi‘sal, of d as unquestionably a negative, has decided 
this question in favour of the negative interpretation. One could then take 
whbt as a noun ‘ there was no giving...’ (a verbal interpretation is diffioult— 
colleotivities are not referred to by the fem. sing. in Sab.). 

Amri was understood by G. R. as‘ gift’, but G1 1376 1” now provides evidence 
for hmr meaning ‘slave’; whether the form in this case is a masculine broken 
plural or a feminine sound plural cannot be determined. 

Line 8. G. R. reads the fourth word as wm[t]w and translates the sentence 
* et lorsque dénombra le roi oe qu'il avait ramené et ceux qui étaient morta, et 
tous lea préposés eto.: quatorze mille tués’, which I find very difficult to 


1' B, Schaffer, Sammlung E. Glaser X (Österr. Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-hin. Kl, Bwrungeber., 
2909/3), Wien, 1975, 9. 
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accept. The placing of ‘ the king’ inside the relative clause surely excludes ita 
being subject of a verb gm‘, and the latter is better taken as a noun, ‘ the 
total... was 14,000 killed’; and I very much doubt whether one could have 
‘ oeux qui étaient morta’ without repetition of the d, which would have to be 
reugmatically object of the first clause and subject of the second. To my 
feeling, the mutilated word should be a verb with the king as subject, and more 
or less synonymous with Af’; the placing of the subject between two 
co-ordinated verbs would be abnormal in standard Sab., but is typical of Ar., 
and this comes as no surprise in a text of the very recent period, when there 
was an increasing approximation between Sab. and Ar. usage. For a restoration 
of the mutilated word I was at first inclined to propose m[t](‘), of. Ar. mata‘a bi- 
“carry away, take away’; however, sinoe this requires a prepositional govern- 
ment, it might be better to think of a by-form of mly, which is attested in 
J 649/40 in the sense ‘ take as spoils of war’.1® The co-ordination of ‘ and the 
qayls etc.’ with ‘the king’ as a sort of afterthought is awkward, but not more 
80 than some of the syntactic features of the end of J 1028. 

At the end of the line, G. R. prints m’tm, but this is an error; the photo- 
graph is quite clear at this point and has unmistakably m'in. 

Line 9. The problem in dyrdyn is whether the d has a personal or non- 
personal reference. G. R. has taken it in the former manner, ‘ qui était en 
faveur ', but I incline towards the other alternative, ‘ whatever he pleases (to 
command) ’, 

Line 10. In the second word, since a plural form gr is not attested either in 
Bab. or Ar., W. W. Müller proposes supplementing (Agr ' townsfolk’ (which 
we find in Ry 508/7). The third word was read by G. R. as kzn, with the 
rendering ‘lorsque marcha’ and a comparison with an alleged Ar. verb zyn 
in that sense (of which I can find no trace in the dictionaries); at the same 
time he gives ’s’n as a possible alternative reading, and this must surely be 
right (in spite of the lack of the expected mark of definition). 

Line 11. G. R.’s text begins the line (s!)mwn and has the note, ' le s manque. 
Le lapicide a oru sans doute l'avoir gravé à la fin de la 1. 10’. Although Ja 1028 
has ‘ under the protection of heaven ’, to say ' under the protection of heaven 
and earth' sounds odd; I would therefore Suspect that the engraver has 
omitted not only this one letter, but also a word meaning ' oreator '—perhaps 
qn (cf. Phoenician-Punic gn (C. N. Jean, J. Hoftijzer, Dicitonnasre des inscrip- 
tions sémitiques de l'ouest, Leiden, 1965, s.v. qny,), and Heb. goneh Gen. 14 : 9), 
or else br’ (of. Bayt al-ASwal 1/2, NESE 2 (1974), 118). 

With so fragmentary a text, a translation can be no more than tentative, 
but might run thus. 


1. May God to whom belong heaven and earth bless king Yusuf [A¥’ar Yat'ar, 
king of all] communities, [and may He bless] their qayls and their leaders 


2. and their bedouin and ... the qayls Llebay'at... ... and their sons 
Barabbi'il Yakmul 

3. and Ha‘an As'ar and Lehay‘at Yarham and Martad’il Yamlud, sons... 
... their lord king Yusuf AX'ar Yat/ar: 

4. when they destroyed the church and massacred the Habashites in Zafar... 
...and slew them (to the number of) 300... ... and then he (the king) 
sent (men) against [al-A&‘ar] 


** That ' killings ' oan be included among the objects of this verb is explicable by the fact that 
the personal possessions of a dead warrior were salab ‘ spoils’. 
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5. and the fortresses of Samir and Rakbàn and Rima‘ and Mokha... ... and 
they (overran 1) al-AX'ár, and they destroyed the church and slew and plundered 
[the Habashites] in Mokhà along with ite (other) [inhabitants], Farsanites, and 
they put to flight all 

6. the rabble and riff-raff that they encountered on their expedition, when ... 
... Then he sent (on a second occasion / two persons 1) to Najran, in order 
that hostages might be exacted from them, otherwise he would wage war on 
them (in earnest 1) ; 

7. but there was no surrender of the hostages, on the contrary they (the 
Najránites) committed criminal aggression on them (the Himyarites). So 
they... ... and many (slaves i); though all the (other) folks of Yemen 
surrendered over a hundred hostages. 

8. The total of what the king took in booty and [prizes of war]—together with 
all the qayls and the bedouin and the expeditionary troops—was 14,000 slain, 
11,000 captives and 290,000 

9. camels, oxen and goats. This insoription has bean written by the qayl 
Sarah’il the Yazanid, while taking precautionary measures, along with the 
Hamdanid tribesmen and bedouin, against Najrán, until the king issues such 
(other) orders as he pleases ; 

10. while his brothers and their Yazanid (clients / townsfolk?) were on 
defensive duty with the king at Mokha against the Habashites, and (the king) 
was fortifying the chain of al-Mandab. The date was July 633. Under the 
protection of 

ll. the creator of heaven and earth, and of the (angelic) hosts, is this mscrip- 
tion, from any damager. This inscription was executed and written by 

12. Tamim (/Tamm&m) son of M'DN, of (the family) QSMLT, the Sabaean. 


This being primarily a linguistic study, I say no more here about the dating 
than that the two texta, together with Ry 508, describe with great precision a 
situation that must have obtained a-few months before the martyrdoms of 
Bt. Arethas and his companions: the Himyarite year 633 is therefore the year 
of the martyrdoms. There are arguments both for and against a dating of these 
to 523 o.5., and arguments both for and against a dating to 518 o.n.; for the 
present, either date must be regarded as a possibility. 


APPENDIX 

The chain of al-Mandab 

Epigraphiste (including myself) have hitherto been unanimous in holding 
that the ‘chain’ referred to in the inscriptions cannot be a literal chain (of 
iron links). G. Ryokmans and others have thought of it as a network (réseau) 
of guard towers or the like; Jamme as a chain of coastal hills on which such 
works were erected. The reasons for scepticism about the ‘literal’ nature of 
the chain are not always stated (Jamme for instance merely remarks, ‘ Of 
course there cannot be any question of a material chain ") ; but so far as I myself 
am concerned, I was motivated by the fact that Ibn al-Mujáwir appeared to 
be describing a chain stretching from the Arabian coast to the African coast, 
and the manifest impossibility of this led me to infer that this Arab tradition 
arose from nothing but a misunderstanding of what was originally meant by 
the ‘ chain ’ (stlsta). 

Yet the Greek Martyrium S. Arethas 1° gives such a circumstantial and 


13 J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, vol. 5, Paris, 1883, 49 sqq. 
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oredible account of a literal chain that I have been led to revise my ideas. 
What it says (with a wealth of detail) is that the Himyarite king, anticipating 
an Aksumite.attempt at landing, stretched a chain across a ‘ narrow place’ on 
& coast beset with reefs. This defensive tactic, of barring a harbour mouth 
with a chain or boom, has been a commonplace in ancient as well as modern 
times. Geography is entirely consonant with this scheme. At Bab al-Mandab, 
& rocky promontory projects westward into the Red Sea; immediately north 
of this there is a lagoon, the Khor Ghurayrah, running 3 km. inland but having 
an entrance only a few hundred metres wide; from here northward as far as 
Mokhé the coast is lined with reefs which would make a landing extremely 
hazardous. Seeing therefore that (as the inscriptions inform us) Himyarite 
troops were already deployed in the Mokha area, the Khór Ghurayrah was 
the next most likely place for a landing attempt; and according to the 
Martyrium it was in fact at this ‘narrow place’ that the Aksumite flotilla 
attempted to land. Good defensive strategy therefore demanded the barring 
of the entrance to the lagoon. But at the same time, the Himyarites obviously 
could not rely exclusively on the chain, which could possibly be broken (which 
indeed, according to the Martyrium, ten ships managed to do); there would 
necessarily be some guard troops posted to meet such an eventuality. 

What Ibn al-Mujawir says ?? is as follows: at one time there had been a 
land bridge acroas the straits of Bab al-Mandab, but then the sea broke in, but 
the Habashites could wade across, on foot or horseback, to raid the Arab land ; 
so one of the Arabs built a fortress on the promontory, the Jabal al-Mandab, 
and stretched a chain from the Arabian mamland to the Habashite mainland 
crosswise (mu'ünrid); subsequently the fortress was demolished and the chain 
removed, but traces of it [feminine, hence the chain and not the fortress] 
remained in Ibn al-Mujawir's own day. There is a certain amount of nonsense 
in this, commingled with authenticity. The former existence of a land 
bridge across the straits is a geological reality, but it has certainly never 
existed in historical times; and even if it had been possible to wade across 
the straite, a chain stretching across the straits could only have obstructed 
ships’ egress into the Gulf of Aden, and would have been no obstacle to a 
crossing of the Red Sea. Yet the ‘ wading ’ does seem to be historical, since the 
Martyrium declares that the final battle did indeed take place in shallow water : 
the invaders were wading, but from their ships to land, not from Africa to 
Arabia. It is also difficult to see how ‘traces’ could remain of & chain that 
had been removed, and I strongly suspect that we have a scribal corruption 
here, and that the pronoun should have been masculine, referring to the fortress 
and not to the chain. The deceptive words in the whole account are ' from 
the Arabian mainland’; without these, it would have been possible to under- 
stand ‘to the Habashite mainland crosswise’ as meaning ‘ facing towards 
Abyssinia’. Either Ibn al-Mujawir or his source has garbled an authentic 
tradition of a chain barring the entrance of the Khór Ghurayrah, which looked 
towards the African coast. 

A significant point in the account is the statement that there was a fortreas 
as well as a chain at Bab al-Mandab. This affords an explanation of the 
epigraphic term ‘ fortification’ (ign‘) of the chain: it would seem to imply 
the construction and manning of fortificatory works designed to reinforce the 
actual chain. 


* Descriptio Arabias Meridionalis, od. O. Lofgren, pars 1, Leiden, 1981, 95-8. 


ARTISTS AND PATRONAGE IN LATE FOURTEENTH- 
CENTURY IRAN IN THE LIGHT OF TWO 
CATALOGUES OF ISLAMIC METALWORK 


By Suera 8. Bram 


Islamic metalwork has in recent years been the subject of several important 
new publications. James W. Allan has written a lavishly illustrated guide to a 
recently acquired private collection whose pieces attest to the high quality of 
objects available to the discriminating collector. The 27 pieces span the variety 
of wares produced in the medieval Islamic world: bowls, ewers, candlesticks, 
inkwells, incense burners, and other objecte produced in Egypt, Syria, the 
Jazira, Iran, and India from the tenth to the seventeenth century. Multiple 
photographs in both colour and black and white accompany a lengthy discussion 
of each piece. In the introduction the author offers a brief summary of the 
Islamic metalware tradition (ita origins, expansion, and decline) and discusses 
the symbolism inherent in its decoration, particularly the imagery of light and 
darkness and the sun. 

Assadullah Souren Melikian-Chirvani catalogues the much larger collection 
of pre-eighteenth-century Iranian metalwork in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. He divides the corpus into five major periods. Each has a long intro- 
ductory essay preceding the description of individual pieces, including exact 
transcriptions of all epigraphic material! The Victoria and Albert Museum is 
particularly rich in material from fourteenth-century Fars province, a school 
which has preoccupied the author over the last fifteen years. Yet, as the author 
notes (pp. 151-2), even such a clearly defined field still presenta problems. We 
are still unable to grasp a clear chronological progression, in part because of the 
great difference from contemporary miniature painting. Further, some objects 
do not obviously fit with the Fars school, yet on other grounds they can be 
assigned there. 

One such problem group consists of four related candlesticks. One was 
made for, and probably designed by, Ahmad Bh&h al-naggash. Melikian-Chirvani 
notes that the same person signed a Qur'&n manuscript dated 766/1364—5 in the 
Reza ‘Abbasi Collection in Tehran. His nickname (shwuhrat) there ‘ golden pen of 
Shiraz’ (zarin qalam al-Shirdzt) suggests a connexion with Shiraz, capital of 
Fars, and provides a basis for the attribution of the group. We can trace this 
artisan through other signatures and texts which tell us more about the compli- 
cated question of artists, patrons, and taste in late fourteenth-century Iran. 

In addition to works on paper and metal, Ahmad Shah also calligraphed 
inscriptions on buildings. He was the major epigraphio decorator of the Mir- 
janiyya, the funerary mosque-madrasa complex founded by Mirjàn b. ‘Abdullah 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman in Baghdad in 758/1357. A freedman of the Ikhanid sultan 
Uljayta Khudabanda, Mirjàn was a senior lieutenant of Hasan Jalayir when he 


1 Islame metalwork: the Nuhad Es-Said collection (London, 1982). 
* Islamic metalwork from the Iranian world 8-18th centuries: Victoria and Albert Museum 


ae i (London, 1982). 

, four candlesticks are: Alusée des Beaux Arts, Lyon E538—54; Cleveland Museum of 
Art 51.539; and Musée du Louvre 7580 and 6034. See respectively A. S. Melikian- 
‘Matériaux pour un oorpus de l'argenterie et du bronze iraniens, vi1: Un chandelier du xiv? 
siècle au musée des Beaux-Arts de Lyon', Bulletin des Musdes ei. Monuments on IY, 
1969, 213-24; Cleveland Museum of Art Handbook (Cleveland, 1958) no. 718; A. 8. Melkian- 
Chirvani, Le Bronze iranien (Paris, 1973) 56-7 and 62-3. 
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established himself in Baghdad in 740/1339. Following Hasan’s death in 
767/1856, Mirjàn became governor of Baghdad under Hasan’s son Shaykh 
"Uways. In the winter of 766/1364—5 Mirjan staged a coup in his master’s 
absence. He was temporarily relieved of his position, but was reinstated as 
governor three years later and remained there until his death in 775/1374 when 
he waa buried in his pious foundation.* 

The numerous inscriptions on the Mirjaniyya tell us that Mirj&n began the 
complex under Hasan and finished it under his son Uways in 758/1357-8. 
In 760/1358-9 Mirjàn added the Khan ‘Urtma to the madrasa endowment. 
Ahmad Shah was the main designer. He signed an insoription dated 758/1357—8 
on a lintel over the well, another over the door from the mosque to the bazaar, 
and the endowment inscription dated 760/1358-9 over the portal to the Khan 
‘Urtma. Presumably he also penned the long endowment inscription dated 
758/1357 around the mugalla, mihrab, and twan and had a hand in the other 
epigraphic decoration.’ Ahmad Shah signs himself ‘ the designer from Tabriz 
known as the Golden Pen’. His nickname leaves no doubt that the designer 
Ahmad Shah of Tabriz who worked in Baghdad between 758/1357 and 760/1359 
is the same person as the designer Ahmad Shah of Shiraz who calligraphed 
the Qur’an manuscript dated 766/1364-5 now in Tehran. 

The epithet zarin qalam also allows us to identify Ahmad Shah in Qadi 
Ahmad’s seventeenth-century account of past and present calligraphers and 
painters. The cynosure of calligraphers, Yaqit al-Musta‘sim! (d. before 100/ 
1300), is generally credited with six followers, but the names vary. According 
to Qàd! Ahmad, the six were Shaykh Suhraward!, Arghfin Kamil, Nasrallah, 
Mubarak-shah Zarin Qalam, Yüsuf Mashhadi, and Haydar.* Extant works show 
that these six were active in the early fourteenth century. Shaykh Suhrawardi 
penned Qur’an manuscripts dated 704/1304 and 718/1318.” Haydar sculpted 
a plaster band dated 709/1309 in the north win of the mosque at Natanz and 
the magnificent mthrab dated 710/1310 in the congregational mosque in 
Isfahan.? 

In the case of Mubarak-shah Zarin Qalam, however, Qàdi Ahmad is describ- 
ing a much later person. He says: 


The fourth [pupil of Yaqüt] was Mubarak-shah Zarin-Qalam. He wrote with 
great delicacy and purity. It is reported that when Sultan Uvays the Jalayi- 
rid had erected buildings in the revered Najaf, he dreamed one night of His 
Holiness the Shah, the Refuge of Sanctity (i.e., 'Ali), who deigned to com- 
mand him: ‘Direct Mubürak-shüh to write in the buildings. For this 
reason he was nicknamed zarin-qalam (‘ golden pen’), and under this name 
acquired wide renown. He was a native of that pleasant country, the God- 
protected and famous Tabriz.* 


4 Louw Massignon, Mission en M i C1901 1908) a ra eer v 
torique, Mémoires de l'Instztut Français d' Arohóologie Orientale du 81 (Cairo, 19 4: 1-80; 
Nar al-Naqshbendi, ‘ al-Madrasa al-Mirjiniyya’, Sumer, II, 1940, 33—54; Mustafü Jawwid, 
* al-Madrase al-Mirj&niyya ', Sumer, xiv; 1088, 27-75; ‘Ate al-Harithi, ' Khin Mirj&n ', Sumer, 


xxx, 1974, 163-9. 

' i d'épi. is arabs (hereafter ROEA), ed. Ét. Combe, J. Sauvaget, 
and G. Wiet (Cairo, 1931 f.) 1-6 and 6329. 

* Qagi Ahmad b. 


Mir Munsh!, Calkgraphers and pas , ed. and tr. V. Minormky, Freer 
Gallery of Art Occasional Pa u (Washington, D.C., 1959), 61-2. 
1 Ibid. n. 153 and Y. H. Safadi, Islamic callagra Boulder, Colorado, 1978), 25. 
du i h Hunarfar, Gaxjina-yi. Athdr-+ yt Isfahan, (2nd ed., Isfahan, 1950/1071), 
an 1 


* Calligraphers and pointers, 61. 
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Tt is highly unlikely that anyone who trained in the late thirteenth century was 
still active in the third quarter of the fourteenth century under Shaykh Uways 
(757-76 /1356—74). 

Rather, Qadi Ahmad conflated two names. The first part of the name, 
Mubarak-shah, refers to Mubürak-shah b. Qutb. He is included in other liste of 
Yaqit’s six pupils. Like the others, he was active in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury. The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, for example, owns a Qur'ün 
manuscript dated 713/1813 in his hand.!^ The second part of the name, zarin 
qalam, refers to Ahmad Shah who signed the inscriptions on the Mirjaniyya in 
Baghdad in the late 750s/1350s under Shaykh ‘Uways. 

Intertwining Qadi Ahmad’s story and dated signatures, we can reconstruct 
these eventa in light of Jalayirid history." When Hasan Jalayir died, he was 
succeeded by his son ‘Uways in Rajab 757/July 1356. ‘Uways, however, had 
trouble assuming control, for Janlbeg, leader of the Golden Horde, invaded from 
the north and overthrew another contender, the Chüpünid Malik Ashraf. 
The Jalàyirids in Baghdad were forced to recognize the sovereignty of the 
Golden Horde, and coms were issued in 758/1351-8 at Baghdad in the name 
of Jantbeg. 

"Uways, meanwhile, used all sorta of strategems to buttress his position. 
He repaired Najaf, site of the tomb of ‘AH where his father was buried. This 
action was not only a fitting memorial to his family, but also affirmed his 'Alid 
affiliations. He must have spent a great deal of money on the project since he 
hired the most famous artisans of the day and rewarded the chief designer with 
the nickname zarin galam. 

In the winter capital Baghdad, work continued on the enormous madrasa 
complex begun under ‘Uweys’s father Hasan. The project was evidently 
politically motivated, for just as the buildings at Najaf were meant to appeal 
to the ‘Alid allegiances of the society, the enormous madrasa was meant to 
appeal to the ‘ulama’. Dedicated to both Shafi‘ites and Hanafites, it rivalled the 
other large madrasa complexes in Baghdad, the Nizémiyya and the Mustangi- 
riyya. State funds were diverted for the purpose, just as had been done in 
710/1310 for the mihrāb in the congregational mosque in Igfahàn when Uljaytu 
wanted to win over the recalcitrant orthodox ‘ulama’ to his official conversion 
to Shi‘ism. The best artisans were employed. The chief designer Ahmad Shah 
was recruited from Najaf where he had earned the nickname zarin qalam. 

Ahmad Shah penned Jong inscription bands over the portals and around the 
interior walls with the name of the founder Mirjan and the titles of the Jalayirid 
ruler ‘Uways. Over the entrance to the madrasa, ‘Uways is lauded as propagator 
of justice in the world, sultan of sultans, Shaykh "Uways Nüy&n. In the endow- 
ment inscription around the mugalla, he is the august presence, he who raises 
the flag of the sultanate above the horizons, he who pushes the limits of the state 
beyond. the constellation of Arcturus (or Spica Virginis); he who spreads the 


19 áment Huart, Les calligraphes et les miniaturistes de lorien! musulman (Paris, 1908), 88; 
Richard E usen In Survey of Persian art (hereafter SPA), ed. P. Ackerman and A. U. Pope 
(London and Now York, 1939), p. 1954 and n. 1 (9). 

11 Basio sources for Jal. history inolude Abü Bakr al-Qufb! al-Ahari, Tartkh-i Shaykh 
‘Uwoys, ed. and tr. J. B. van ec Hague, 1064) and i Abrb, Dhayl-+ Jams-i 
Tasdrith-i Raishidt, ed. Kh. Ba aes ed., Tehran, 1850/1971). Secondary sources Include the 
entry m the Bneyclopasdis of 1 ed., s.v. ' Djaldyir ' by J. M. Smith, Jr.; Shirin DBayüni, 
Tartkhi ALi Jaldyir (Tehran, 1845/1908); Maurice DAemay, ' Mémoire historique sur la 
destruction de la d des M. ériena’, Jowrnal Anati 4me Nór., v, 1845, 437-68; and 
Stephen Album, ‘ Power and legrtumacy: tho coinage of Mubáriz al-Din Muhammad b. al- 
Muxaffer at Yard and Kiman’, Le Monde Iramen of Islam, 31, 1974, 157-71. 
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train of mercy over the Arabs and Turks, he who vivifies the rituals of the nation 
of the Mustafawids ; he who ornaments the dynasty of Chingkiz Khan, Shaykh 
Shah ‘Uways. 

These titles were not purely rhetorical; they also attest ‘Uways’s growing 
power. Jantbeg was assassinated in the spring of 758/1358 and his son and 
successor, Birdibeg, soon abandoned Azerbayjan. The way was clear for ‘Uways 
to expand northward. On 29 Sha‘ban 759/6 August 1358 he defeated Akhi Jaq, 
the local ruler of Tabriz. This first seizure of Azerbayjan, however, was only 
temporary, for in Safar 760/January 1359 "Uways was driven out of Tabriz. 
His second invasion later in the year was more successful, and Tabriz remained 
in his hands. 

By 762/1360-1 "Uways was obviously in control. He began minting coins in 
his own name. He was also able to turn his attention southward. The Muzaffarid 
princes Shah Mahmfid and Shah Shuja‘ had deposed their father Muhammad on 
17 Ramadan 760/12 August 1359. Shujà' became the titular Muzaffarid ruler in 
Shiraz, while his brother held Isfahan. The two brothers were soon at each 
other's throats: in 764/1362-3 Shuja‘ seized the tribute from Abarqüh which 
rightfully belonged to his brother Mahmüd. Infuriated, Mahmtid removed 
Shujà"s name from the Khutba. Shuj&' retaliated by besieging Isfahin. Peace 
was only restored on the condition that Shujaé°s name be reinstated in the 
Khutba. 

This event set the stage for further emnity between the Mugaffarid princes. 
In 765/1863-4 Mahmud enlisted the aid of Shaykh Uways and besieged Shiraz. 
The siege lasted eleven months. By this point Shujà"s defences were sadly 
depleted. Mahmfid persuaded him to retreat to Abarqih for a month until the 
Jalayirid troops could be sent back to Azerbayjan. Shuja‘ agreed and departed. 
Mahmtüd occupied Shiraz and promptly forgot his promise to his brother. 

Through his puppet Mahmiid, ‘Uways controlled Fars over the next two 
years. By the end of 767/1366, however, the Shirazis wished to see the end of 
domination by the Tabrizi and Isfahani troops, particularly as the Jalayirid 
forces were Turks and Mongols. They invited Shuja‘ to return. On 16 Dhii‘l 
Qa'da 767/16 April 1366, Shuja‘ encountered his brother’s army outside Shiraz. 
Mahmtid was forced to retreat to Isfahan, and ten days later Shuja‘ entered his 
capital in triumph. 

Further squabbles between the Muraffarid princes broke out in 770/1368-9. 
Each tried to cement an alliance with Uways by asking for the hand of a 
Jaláyirid princess. ‘Uways ultimately opted for Mahmüd and sent his daughter 
to Isfahan, along with other reinforcements for Mahmiid in his struggle against 
his brother Shuja‘. 

In general, however, during the last ten years of his reign, ‘Uways’s attention 
was concentrated on north and north-western Iran. In 766/1364—5 the Shir- 
wanshah leader invaded Azerbayjan. But as soon as ‘Uways went to Qarabagh 
to oppose him, the sultan learned of his governor Mirjàn's revolt in Baghdad. 
The Qara Qoyunlu Turkmen was also gathering strength around Diyarbekr, and 
Amir Wali of Astarabad attacked Rayy and Sava. Plague and floods struck 
Baghdad repeatedly. ‘Uways died on 3 Jumada I 776/10 Ootober 1374. His 
tombstone survives in a graveyard in Shadi-abad, a village six kilometers south- 
east of Tabriz. However, the anarchy charaocteristio of his reign continued. 

These texts and insoriptions also enable us to fill in the career of the artist 
Ahmad Shah. He was born in Tabriz in the early fourteenth century. By the 


13 ‘Abd al-‘All Karang, AtAór-i BastAnt-yi Adharbayjds, 1 (Tehran, 1851/1972), 624-82. 
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mid-century he had become a leading calligrapher under the Jalayirids, working 
for Shaykh ‘Uways on the family funerary complex at Najaf and for his governor 
on his funerary complex in Baghdad. Yet six years later in 766/1364-5, he 
signed a Qur'àn manuscript using the epithet ‘ golden pen of Shiraz’. As we 
know of no other affiliation with Shiraz, we can only assume that Ahmad Shah 
had moved there. The year 766/1364—5 is precisely when the Muraffarid prince 
Mahmüd was ruling in Shiraz as a figurehead for Shaykh ‘Uways. ‘Uways’s 
court poet, Salman SAvaji, complained that the sultan’s accountants and viziers. 
who disliked him, had transferred his life-pension to Shiraz. He appealed to his 
overlord: * O Lord, how is it that you commanded your servant go to Fars to 
collect his sum of gold 1 ':* Ahmad Shah must have gone to Fars for just the 
same reason. 

While in Shiraz, Ahmad Shah must have acquired his candlestick, for it 
shares many characteristics with typical fourteenth-century examples from 
Fars: form (a body with inourving sides, marked angular mouldings, and a 
dished shoulder); decorative programme (a series of horizontal borders and 
friezes divided by four roundels); motifs (background of interconnecting 
Y-shapes, roundels with six-spoke paddle-wheels, polylobed rosettes, birds 
flanking a stylized plant, double-handed guilloche); and epigraphy (stylized 
interlaced alif-lam-alif). 

Yet the dedication to Ahmad Shah shows he specifically commissioned the 
piece. He probably also designed the inscription bands on the candlestick since 
he was a skilled calligrapher who had designed monumental inscriptions for 
buildings. Presumably, he also wrote or selected the singular quatrain Tunning 
prominently around the base of the candlestick : 


az man zar u dil khwast but-+ sangin dil 
haqqan ki na zar daram na hagil-s dsl 

kū zar? zar chi? zar az kuja muflis u zar i 
ki dl? dù chi? dil az kuja ‘asheg u dil? 


The stony-hearted idol sought my gold and my heart. 

Truly, I have neither gold nor what is reaped from the heart. 

Where's the gold 1 What is gold 1 Where shall a ruined man get gold 1 
Where's the heart ! What is the heart ? Where shall a lover find a heart ? 


Melikian-Chirvani explains the text of the quatrain in mystical terms. The 
stony-hearted maiden is a metaphor for God who demands all earthly and 
spiritual riches from the lover. Having none, the lover questions their ontologi- 
cal reality and accepta their existence only in relation to & particular situation : 
gold is the attribute of the insolvent man ; the heart, that of the lover, in mysti- 
cal terms the metaphor for the person dedicated to God. 

In fourteenth-century Shiraz, however, such mystical language and images 
had become standard idioms for lyric poets like Hafiz, Khwaju Kirmani, and 
‘Ubayd Zakéni,*¢ and the quatrain also has a much more practical interpreta- 
tion. Melikian-Chirvani suggests that the verses referred to the incrustations of 


13 Cited in Bayant, Jaldyir, 40. 
™ Compare especially Viotori& and Albert no. 101 in Melikian-Chirvani's catalogue of Islamic 
metalwork, 


I5 Bronze wanien, 57. Allan also ves the text and an English translation of this quatrain in 
the introduction to his catal of i he oe i ia AN 

16 The best description of in the fourteenth century is John bert’s, ‘ Shtrax in the 
age of Hafiz ' (Harvard University, 1974). 
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gold on the candlestick.!" They also evoked the reason Ahmad Shah had come 
to Shiraz: to procure his gold. Just as Salman Savaji addressed a line to "Uways 
complaining. about having to go to Shiraz to collect his sum of gold (tahgil4 
wajh- zar),!® so Ahmad Shah selected this quatrain deploring his lack of gold 
and what is reaped from the heart (zar wa Aasil-t dil). 

Commissioning large pieces of metalware was common practice under the 
Jalàyirids. ‘Uways reputedly ordered a large number of candlesticks to be sent 
to Mecca so that his name would be inserted in the Khutba.2* None of these 
candlesticks has survived, but we do have another of ‘Uways’s large metal 
pieces: an enormous copper basin presented to the shrine at Ardabil.?° Its 
inscriptions repeating the name and titles of the sultan were clearly meant to 
underscore his prestige. Ahmad Shah had no such protocol, but he chose 
equally appropriate inscriptions: a quatrain about love and gold for a candle- 
stick made in a city (Shiraz) famed for its contemporary poets like Hafiz and 
currently taxed for ite gold by ‘Uways. 

Beyond the problems of particular candlesticks, Ahmad Shah’s career raises 
broader considerations about art and patronage in fourteenth-century Iran. 
Ahmad Shah worked in a variety of media. We often divide Islamic art into 
architecture and the minor arte (ceramics, metal, eto.), but obviously the culture 
itaelf did not make this distinction. The designer (and I think Melikian- 
Chirvani’s translation is appropriate) commonly worked in a range of media. 
Muhammad Shah al-naggash copied a collection of diwāns now in the Chester 
Beatty Library and also signed the stucco dado around the shrine of Pir-i 
Bakran.™ Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Babawayh was a lustre potter and a stucco oarver.*t 
Qadi Ahmad describes other scribes who worked on buildings: Shaykh 
Suhrawardi designed inscriptions for the congregational mosque in Baghdad, 
including the entire eighteenth chapter of the Qur'àn which was reproduced by 
masons in baked brick; ‘Abdullah Sayrafi began as a master of glazed tiles 
(kashi) and then became a master calligrapher.P 

Ahmad Shah also worked in a variety of places. A native of Tabriz, he rose to 
fame under the Jalàyirids in western Iran, working in Baghdad and Najaf, and 
then moved to Shiraz under the Muraffarids. Again, this movement of artisans 
was typical for fourteenth-oentury Iran: for instance, Hajji Muhammad and his 
brother worked in their home town of Dàmgh&n and were recruited to Bistam.** 

in nisbas were also frequent: ‘Abdullah Sayrafi was a Shirazi by birth 
but a Tabrizi by occupation.¥ 

Such mobility among artisans makes it difficult to assign labels to schools. 
Dynastic titles are commonly used with reference to miniature painting: one 
reads of an Injuid or Muraffarid style.** Yet it is olear that while any city may 


17 51 

BE erecti , 40 
1j . 50 citing i Abrü. 
1* ROBA, 776 022. 


Q A, J. Arbezry, Basil Robinson, e al., Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts and miniatures 
in the Ohaster Beatty Library (Dublin, 1960-2), 1: rity ROA, 5314. 
cem 8. Blair, ciae potiers anf. ee y "An I International (forthcoming) 
= Qidi Ahmad, 60-22; Et&nghausen in SPA, p. 1964, n. 1 (11) and p. 980B. 
* Sheila 8. Blar ‘ The from the Tomb Tower at Bastkm ', Art e sooiatá dans le 
monde iranien, ed. Oh. Adle (P. 1982): 288-4. 
90 


15 E. J. Grube, Pernan painting in tha fourteenth century, Istituto Orientale di Napoli, Supple 
ment 17 to Annali, xxxvir, 1978, Sections II: The Inju Atelier of Shiraz, 15-6, and V: 
Muxaffarid Atelier, 20-2; Basil Gray, Pernan pointing (Geneva, 1961), oh. ili, ‘ Shires and the 
Iranian tradition m the fourteenth century ', 57-64. 
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have been under the control of a partioular dynasty (and in the case of Shiraz 
and the Muraffarids, even this was not continuous), artisans were able to work 
for different patrons. 

Finally, the career of Ahmad Shah compels us to confront the question of ilis 
relationship between politica, art, and society. Shiraz in the fourteenth century 
was constantly threatened by general anarchy. Rival political factions vied to 
extort maximum taxes from the peasantry ; according to one calculation, there 
were 45 kinds of taxes in operation under the Mongols.! Yet, paradoxically, 
Shiraz was also the centre of extraordinary literary and artistic creativity. 
Poetry flourished. 8o too did the production of metalware and illustrated books. 
There must thus have been an existing level of industry which remained unaffeo- 
ted by dynastic or military events. At the same time, however, particular events 
could, and did, impinge on artistic production. Thus, despite Mahmüd and 
"Uways's seizure of Shiraz, metalware production continued to use the same 
techniques, shapes, and motifs as before. What did change was the individual 
inscriptions which reflected the contemporary context. It is perhaps thus— 
through the analysis of uncharaoteristio inscriptions or iconography within & 
specific context, rather than by speculation about the symbolic content of 
repeated features, be they standardized idioms or stylized epigraphic conven- 
tions—that one should seek the meaning and context of Iranian metalware from 
the fourteenth century. 


11 I P. Petrushevaky, ‘ The sooio-eoonomio condition of Iran under the Il-Khans ', C 
History of Iran, v, The Saljug and Afongol Periods, ed. J. A. Boyle (Cambridge, 1968), 529 
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KHOTANESE V- < OLD IRANIAN *DW-.: 


By Props Oxtor Sxjxave 


In his Dictionary of Khotan Saka (p. 377), Bailey has the following entry : 
* vara- “ door?” " with the following comment: ‘ possibly vara- “ door " from 
var- “to olose, shut”; or a dialectal v- < dv- would permit connexion with 
dvar-, Av dvarem, dvara “ gate" (...) Note Tumshuq Saka vitana “ a second 
time" with vi- < dut- Bailey’s suggestion that this vara- means door, is oer- 
tainly correct. The passage in question (KT, m, 124) is quoted below. 

As a matter of fact, it would be somewhat surprising if the extremely com- 
mon Iranian word for ‘ door’ were not preserved in Khotanese, and it is natural 
to consider whether vara- may not be the regular Khotanese descendant of Olr. 
*dwar-.! As quoted above, Bailey thought that vara- ‘door’ might contain a 
dtalectal development of OIr. *dw- > Khot. v, thereby implying that Olr. *dw- 
resulted in something else in Khotanese. However, the only Khotanese word 
generally accepted as the descendant of an Old Iranian word in *dw-, is Khot. 
Sdta- ‘ second’ < Olr. *duiia- and this word presents a singular (Bee Emmerick, 
Monumentum Georg Morgenstierne, 1 (Acta Iranica, 21), Leiden, 1981, 199) and 
unexpected phonetical development for which there is no parallel elsewhere in 
Khotanese and for which Tumshuq Saka in the Karmavacana has viana ‘a 
second time’, with e- < *dw. 

Under these circumstances one may ask whether the regular Khotanese 
representative of Olr. *dw- is not actually v-, as suggested by Khot. vara- 
‘door’ and Tumshuq vana ‘a second time’. The only way to answer this 
question is of course to look for other Khotanese words with v- with possible 
Old Iranian etymons in *dv-, preferably with other Iranian cognates evidencing 
Old Iranian or proto-K hotaneae *dw-. A glance at Bartholomae’s Altirantsches 
Wörterbuch makes it clear that there were few Old Iranian words in *dw- 
(Avestan duu-, db-, {b-), and the Khotanese examples can accordingly be 
expected to be limited in number. Nevertheless, I have found the followmg 
likely candidates, which are discussed 1 in detail below: vara- ‘door, gate’ 
<"dwar-; vàj- ‘to seize, grasp ' < proto-Khot. *dwàl(ayya- < Olr. *6wàl(a)ya- ; 
vaA- ‘ to throw, winnow ' and uysvda- ‘ to toss up, scatter ' < Olt. *dwdnays- ; 
vana- “temple ' < proto-Khot. *dwdna- < Olr. *dmana-. 


vara- ‘ door, gate’ 

The identification of this vara- in the texts is rendered difficult by the 
frequent occurrence of its homonym vara ‘there’ < Olr. *awa6ra, and in 
LKh. of a homonym of ita loc. sg. vīra, namely, vird, vīra ‘upon’ < Olr. 
*upart. (On OKh. vīra, see below.) Of the examples below, those from Z 2.90, 
Z 22.195, KT, m, 42 66 68, and KBT, 47 were quoted by Bailey, Dic., 8.v. vara 
‘court, courtyard’. Incidentally, the examples of vara- attest to the meanings 
‘ door, gate ' and possibly ‘ (royal) court’, but not ‘ courtyard ' as Bailey haa it. 
The meaning ‘ (royal) court’ is derived from ‘ (palace) gate(s)’. Bailey has 
discussed Khot. vara- in J RAS, 1954, 26-34 and in KT, v1, 329. 


1I would like to thank Professor R. E. Emmeriok, Hamburg, and Dr. N. Sims Williams, 
London, for kindly reading drafts of this article and for many valuable comments and suggestions, 


1 Old Iranian *dwar- was an athematio noun. Such nouns were regularly thematized in 
Khotanese, see SS 250, $4. That thematmation took late 1s y the fact that 
OL. *zrd- ‘ heart’ (a neuter noun, of. Avestan sered-) time to lose its -d before receiving 
the thematio vowel and produce Khotanese ysdra-. A proto-Khot. form "zrda- or *srdaya- 
would have resulted in Khot, *yadia-. 
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The forms of vara- identified so far are an OKh. nom.-aoc. pl. vara, a LKh. 
acc. ag. or pl. vara (viri), a LKh. gen.-dat. ag. vara, and an OKh./LKh. loc. ag. 
vira. 

The forms vara (viri) are found in the following five passages : 

Z 22.135 kinthe vara ysarrna vüda ‘the gates of the city will be golden, 
covered ’ (Emmerick : ' the courta of the city ’). 

Note: The Chinese parallel text to Z 22.185, translated by Watanabe for 
Leumann, quoted KT, vi, 320, has ‘die Türen und Hófe sind mit verschied- ' 
enen Juwelen geschmückt’. According to Bailey, the Tibetan parallels to Z 2 
have kAor-gyi kham ' ciroular court’ (thus Bailey) corresponding to Khot. vara-. 

KT, u, 16, no. 4.4bl da parsti si khu mą kamths vara pahàndà u ni ma 
Mwidaà Kirara ‘and he ordered: When they shut the city gates here (ma, 
ma < mara) and workers do not come here (...)’ (not as Bailey, Saka docu- 
ments, text volume 35: ‘if they open here the city’; v. SGS, 79 *pahaj- ' to 
stop, obstruct ’). 

KT, z, 91, no. 54.101 drat mags ri kamthi viri ni prriliyamda ‘ and for three 
months they did not open the city gates’. (virs = vara). 

KT. n, 104, no. 57.91 ttü vigna-vakrrürma sakhara kitha karan vara mäñadi 
pastas dérivye ‘he ordered this Vignuvikramarama samgharama to be erected 
like the *walls 3 and the gate of a city’ (v. Bailey, Asia Major, NS, 11, 1965, 
105 and 114 f.). 

KT, m, 124, no. 52.78 vara badaya, vara bafta, Udügajaya, vara prrahia 
"(Bkt.) dudram bandhaya (= Khot.) vara baña “close the door ”, (Bkt.) 
udghátaya (= Khot.) vara prrahgja “open the door "' (v. Bailey, BSOS, rx, 
9, 1938, 535). 


The remaining examples all contain vira, which in OKh. probably is the 
loo. sg. of vara- in all ita occurrences, but in LKh. may be this or the postposition 
‘on’. In OKh. I have found vira only in Z (it is absent from Sgh., Suv., Sgs.), 
where it occurs with vara ‘ there’ (vara vira, vira vara), kinthe ‘ of the city ’, 
and kilsda ‘of the palace’. This vira was derived by Konow (N TS, vu, 1934, 54) 
from *uparyd, as a by-form of eir from *upari (Konow thought *upari gave 
Khot. *vars, which became vira through influence from vira). Leumann (E 501) 
accepted this view and listed vira, pre- and postposition, in the glossary of E, 
and Emmerick in Z does not diverge from this analysis of vira. However, Sims- 
Williams rightly points out that at least in Z 5.98 (seo below) we unambiguously 
have vara ‘ there’ and vira ' to the gate’ in combination, and he suggests that 
all four examples of the preposition vira in Z should be interpreted as in 5.98. 
Since this interpretation seems to be born out by the contexts in question, one 
is further led to examine the remaining iras in Z to see whether they, too, 
cannot be interpreted in the same way, as loo. sg. of vara- ‘ door, gate’. Aga 
matter of fact I believe they can, as I shall try to show in the following. 


vira ‘ preposition ' : 

Z 5.98 oiyd vara ata vira kīnthe balysd ‘ when the Buddha came there to the 
city gate’. Emmerick: ‘came there to the city ". 

Z 22.204 ku vira. kīnihe balysd Aisa ‘when the Buddha comes to the city 
gate’. Emmerick: ‘ comes to the city’. 


? Bailey, Did., 54 has kardaa-‘ enclosure, ward, quarter of a town '. In this passage, however, 
kiran oould also be the gen.-dat. S ed (Pid 53b) which Emmerick has shown to mean 
‘boundary line’ (in an article to be pub in Studées 11), and which here could mean the 
boundary or wall of a city. 
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Z 23.51 vira kisda vistátd ' he stood there at the palace gate’. Emmerick : 
‘he entered the palace’. In this passage, Vidvakarman descends to earth, goes 
to the palace at dawn, stands at the palace gate, and from there sends a message 
to the king, who then orders him to be brought to him. Viévakarman (in the 
shape of a carver) is not particularly likely to have been allowed to enter without 
the king’s permission. ; 

Z 24.232 idem. Emmerick : ‘ he approached the palace °’. As in the preceding 
example, somebody (here Asita) stands at the palace gate, whereupon the king 
orders him to be brought to him. 


vira ‘ postposition ' 

Z 2.90 balysi hà tramate tságtu. kho ju sarau tard avu'tastd biséa bodhisatva 
bilsamgi Badr vara vira vistatd ‘ The Buddha enters calmly, as unafraid as a lion, 
(also) the Bodhisattvas (and) the Bhikgusangha. Bhadra stood there at the 
gate.’ Emmerick: ‘(...) All the Bodhisattvas of the Bhikgusangha entered the 
court of Bhadra.’ Bhadra remains outside the palace which he has magically 
transformed from a cemetery, because he will shortly transform it back egain | 

Z 2.126 samu kho hamjsasde se hà tirüme gyastu balysu kgamvatita vari vā 
kgarmafit iste dugdarrau vira vistaia ‘No sooner is he about to: “ I will enter 
(Le. the magically created palace) to ask forgiveness of the Lord Buddha ", 
than he returns in shame.‘ He stood despondent at the gate. Emmerick : 
‘(...) He fell into despondency. The interpretation of vira here as ' at the 
gate’ is supported by the use of the verb ttrám- ‘to enter’: tirdme ‘I will 
enter’ (Emmerick: ‘I will go off’), also in 2.131 tramu ha balysu ksameva 
‘enter and ask the Buddha for forgiveness!’ (Emmerick: ‘Go off’), and in 
2.192 Badr hà ttramdte ‘ Bhadra enters’ (Emmerick: ‘ Bhadra goes off’). 

[Z 3.115 sarvads balyst karvira á're bissā ‘all sit surrounding (every) all- 
knowing Buddha '. Emmerick: kar vira ‘ in the circle’. This karvira is certainly 
nom.-aco. pl of an adjective karvira- ‘surrounding’, also attested in Suv. 
2975 (KT, v, 107) karvira nä biséa hala Gnata yanda ‘ you take care of them all 
around everywhere’, Skt. (Nobel 68-9) paripalanam . . . kartsyatha, and 29r6 
hamisa karvirs paljsamgye jsa ' with a surrounding retinue’, Skt. sa(-bala)- 
parivaratr.*] 

Z 5.28 thatau hà vira hambraus{a ‘ quickly he *went to the (palace) gate’. 
Emmerick (connecting it with the preceding) : ‘ (just as a man’s fever will come 
out,) having entered quickly.’ Here, the king, having heard the news that his 
son is coming back, feverish and his mind wandering, immodiately seta out on 
foot towards the palace gate to go and meet the son. He falls in a faint and the 
chamberlains tell him to get a grip on himself and then ride out as befitting a 


Z 6.97 gyasta biáéo kantho dysdnaru pada stantye vira ‘ Let them adorn the 
gods in the whole city, first of all (those) at the gate!’ (Le. where the Buddha 
will enter !) Emmeriok: ‘ Let the gods adorn the whole city. First there should 
be (...).’ For the adorning of the gods cf. e.g. Z 24.240 (below p. 69) pua 


4 Egirmani ‘m ashame’ is an adverb formed like abwstass ‘in ignorance’ and pva'saAd ‘in 
fear’, see Leumann, E 476 s.v. bud- (at the end). Emmenok tranalatod Epdrmaas fats as ' he 
withdraws from the shame’, but there are no instz.-abl. forms in -a4: (see SGS, 257-60). The 
ending -a& is probably from Olr. -a»4, loo. ag. of »-stem nouns (Avestan, e.g. dadémainf), m 
Khotanese ixed in the funotion of adverbs. 

* Of. y, Drd., 58a. The nominalizataon of the prepomtional phrase kara virà (Z 2.79, af. 
kard vail Z 5.38 ‘in the circle’) > karvira- adjective, 1» remmisoent of the nominal form 
hamdarvato (loo. sg.) ‘in the in-between ' from hamdr vate ‘ between ', prepoartional phrase (see 
Bkjervs, BSOAS, xrxv, 8, 1981, 461 top). 
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sfanye gyasta ‘the painted gods’. For s{an(t)ye adverb, see Leumann, E 508. 
The accusative of extent (bifo kantho ‘ throughout the whole city ") is also 
common with e.g. éSandad- ‘earth’: tuto sando (Z), hamo ééando (Z), kamo 
{sando (Suv.) ; see Emmerick, BSOAS, xxvi, 1, 1965, 26. 


To sum up: we see that the interpretation of vīra as loc. ag. of vara- ‘ gate ' 
makes good sense in all its ocourrences in Z. Such an interpretation further 
removes both the problem of the form of a preposition vira, which ought not to 
show the enclitic treatment of *upa- (in analogy with the pair patå-väid, one 
would expect “pird-vird), and also the problem of the form vara in vara vira : 
Bailey in K T, v1, 321 commented upon the fact that vara seems to lack inflection 
in vara vira. 

Following are some LKh. examples of vara vira and vira vara. 


KT, m, 42, no. 15.1 sa khu 54 histdd vīra vąra ‘ as soon as they come to the 
door’ (1). 

KT, m, 66, Rama 34 püga pasta kugdd virdsta, vara vīra kūşdi vista ‘he 
forthwith set out for the palace, there at the palace gate he stood.’ 

KT, m, 68, Rama 75-7 khu éau ttraima hamtse kimna, vira va paras? vistīya, 
khu mani éüje vira, ksãrma gamjsa na hama hügvāna, se ra jsam khu gd vistīya, 
vara vira ita ita ya hatha, bisavand khu sf usthiye süjenq ksarma padimde ‘ when 
one (of the two suitors) entered (ttraima: 3 ag. opt. of tiram-), for the sake of 
company (hamise from LKh. hamisati- Suv., from OKh. hamtsatais- Z), he 
would place his axe (from Skt. parasu) there at the door; however much shame 
(they have) toward one another, no sin arises at all. The other, then, when he 
placed (the weapon) there at the door, just so was the truth: when he pulled 
away the *curtain (thus Emmerick), he produced shame for one another.’ 

KBT 47, Nanda 57 tat hod si viry vara his tta hūña ‘she said to him : (when) 
you come there to a door, say (...)’. Emmerick, BSOAS, xxxim, 1, 1970, 76 
translated ‘ you will come to a courtyard ’. 


As for the poasibility of confusion of the two vira’s in LKh., cf. the numerous 
occurrences of Ailgdd vira (vi, virásta) in LKh. where one might be tempted to 
take vira to be ‘ to the gate (of the palace)’. However, corresponding to this 
LKh. phrase we have in Z kusdu vīri (5.105 110), where viri can only be a post- 
position, governing the accusative. 

It should finally be pointed out that though the use of 'door, gate' to 
signify ' (royal) court’ is well known from other Middle-Iranian and modern 
Iranian languages, the Khot. passages all contain vara- in the original, concrete 
meaning of the word, also when used of the palace gate. But, of course, there 
may still be found examples in Khot. of a vara- ‘ royal court ' without reference 
to the gates, e.g. ‘members of the court’, or sim.* 


tàj- ‘ to seize, grasp, take hold of’ 

Bailey (KT, vi, 208 f.) connected this verb with a West Iranian *wala- 
found in OP avajam ‘I pulled out’ (sc. one eye), and further in several modern 
dialects. It should be noted, however, that all these dialecta have forms from 


* For ‘palace gate’ > ‘royal oourt' of. Middle Perman BBA (= dar), Parthian TROA 
(= bar) e.g. in the Paikuli i ion: OL BBA ZY LNE — OLYN TROA ‘to Our court’. 
Note also from Aramaio (A. Cowley, Aramaic pa: i of the fifth century BO., 212 f.) Ahiqar 23 
vgymt bbb hyk? ‘and I sot him at tho gato of the palace (not in the oo ), and 44 zy 
Agymt bar? AAT ‘whom you set at the gate of the palace’. Note also Old Persian DB 2.75 
dusarayt mary basia adüriya ‘ho was held bound at My (the king’s) gate ’, and Sogdian, Vessantara 
Jütaka 80 k'w dyka 38rw "ys'nd * they shall come to the palace gata". 
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*waja, not from *wàj(a)ya-, and the meaning appears to be consistently ‘ to 
take out, pull out ’, not ‘ to seize, grasp, take hold of ’ which I hope to show is the 
meaning of the Khotanese verb. Also note that the Babylonian version of 
DB II has ü-nap-píi ‘I blinded’ as the equivalent of OP avajam (E. N. von 
Voigtlander, The Bisttun inscripiton of Darius the Great, Babylonian version. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Iranscarum. Part I. Inscriptions of Ancient Iran. Vol. m: 
The Babylonian versions of the Achaemenian inscriptions. Texts I. London, 
1978). 

I would like to propose another etymology for Khot. vdj-, namely, from 
proto-Khot. *dwalya- < Olr. *#odfya- and thereby connect it with Sogd. 
Gvéz- ‘ to obtain ’.” 

The verb is assigned the meaning ‘ to hold’ in SGS, 122 and is so translated 
in all its occurrences in Z except Z 6.20 where Emmerick translates it as 
‘grasped’. Bailey in KT, vi, 325 and Did., 382 translated it partly ‘hold’, 
partly ‘ grasp’. The meaning ‘ to hold’ may be based upon the occurrence of 
vàj- in the phrase drratsu vàjáre in the Sgh. passage quoted below, which corres- 
ponds to Skt. éruta-dharà bhavigyants, and upon the Sgs. passages also quoted 
below where it corresponds to Tib. kun chub-par byed (etc.) ‘ to memorize’ and 
once to hfin ‘ to hold’. However, the meaning of this phrase is more probably 
‘to take firm hold of ', as I shall try to show. 

Sgh., 13r4-5, KT, v, 329 (= 8rl KT, v, 69) pyuvare (pyüva're) balysanu 
hwanau bisvi drraisu (dratssu) vajare ‘ they hear the teaching of the Buddhas and 
grasp it firmly ’, Skt. 10b7 (edition v. Hinüber) srutadhara bhavigyanis. 

Sgh., 62b4, KT, v, 349 -]ruva itu hvam'du vajare ‘[ the courtiers] will seize 
that man’, Skt. parsadyás tam purusam grhniyur. 

Sgs., 3.4r3 [ay]su kA[o g]yasi[4] ba[Iysa] datu hvàsiatà u drativi vaje ‘as the 
Lord Buddha preaches the Law, and I grasp it well’, bcom-ldan-hdas-kyis chos 
Ji-lar gsuns-pa b£in-du hjin-gys. 

The meaning of Tib. Afin-pa in this particular kind of context is ‘ to grasp, 
take hold of’ as in the Suv. passage quoted in the next example and in the 
abundant remaining examples in Suv. of Tib. hjin-pa = Skt. °grh- (v. Nobel, 
Wörterbuch 181). 

Sgs., 3.425 ovs th[u] draisu vāja ‘when you grasp it well’, Tib. khyod ni 
(. ..) kun chub-par byed-do. 

For the Tib. phrase kun chub-par byed, cf. Suv. Tib., 66.8-9 hfin-pa dañ 
hohaf-pa dan hchad-pa dat klog-pa daù kun chub-par byed-pa dan, corresponding 
to Suv. Skt. 89.5-6 udgrahisyants dhdrayigyanit vacayisyanis desayişyanii 
paryavapsyants (note that Skt. dharaya- is Tib. hchat-ba here). BSkt. paryavap- 
noti is obviously ‘ to grasp, get hold of ’, though Edgerton, Dict., 334b translates 
it as ‘ masters, understands ’. 

Sgs., 3.5r5-v1 ne thatau harbisu] ttu datu...dratéu võtu yanīndä ‘ they 
cannot quickly grasp that Law well’, Tib. thams-cad kun chub-par sla-ba 
(‘ easily’) ma yin-no. 

Sgs., 8.5v2-8 hüvaraka ga ou . . . dratéu väte, avamata gd ou ne dratsu vate sta 
‘little is that which he has grasped well, immeasurable that which he has not 
grasped well’, Tib. Auñ-zad oig kun chub-par byas-su zad-kys / gan-dag kun 
chub-par ma byas-pa-dag ni dpag-tu med-do. 

Z 2.120 bata ahadna kasta hamdte vaid biśśa ‘the wind on attachment by a 
noose, can all be seized ' (= Dict., Emmerick : ' held ’). 


7 Sims-Willisms points out that the 3 N: t (injunctive) form sdáda (see below) implies 
verb class Vd (-äfya-), not Ve (-&jaya-), see 177 and 184 f. 
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Z 5.30 gyasta aysmü vāju ‘Lord, get hold of your mind’ (Emmerick : 
‘control your mind’). Cf. Vajr. Tal (Jal) (KT, m, 21) aysmü baysamjäña 
(nàsa84), Skt. cittam pragrahitaryam (v. Mvy., 964; Edgerton, Dict., 357.) 

Z 6.20 (...) kgata’ áryámate vita ‘(...) the six samrafyaniya-dharmas 
have been grasped ’ (Emmeriok). 

Z 9.15 nat ye datu yinda ne vātu ‘ one can neither see it (i.e. abhdva ‘ the non- 
existent ’) nor grasp it’ (Emmerick : ‘hold it"). Cf. KT, v, 101 below. = Maij. 
391-2 (KBT, 183) nat yas dyas "da nai nā, with na < nàs- * to take’. 

Z 18.42 ku na-ro patind’ hama hve’ ni vāsda biséa ‘ until they fall (i.e. the 
arrows), the same man can grasp them all’ (Emmerick: ‘holds’; vaéda not in 
SGS, 122, is 3 ag. injunctive (middle) of vàj-). 

Z 24.216 banhyu dastana và4 ' she grasped the tree with the hand’ (= Dict. ; ' 
Emmerick: ‘ held’). 

KT, rr, 74 Rama 74 si patte lagia na vd ' only he did not seize a bowl and 
staff’ (Le. to go begging). Cf. Rama 86 lasfa pattara dita bwriye ‘he took a 
bowl and staff in the hand '. 

KT, v, 101, no. 199 b3 (= Neb. 148) ale] dye hamdte ne vata ‘it can neither 
be sean nor grasped’. Cf. Z 9.15 above. 

KT, v, 125, no. 223 b4 [idéa]hara buta kvi tà vdjare nuhampinda ‘the 
[strength]-robbing bhütas, if they seize him (and) hold him back’, 

Suv. KT, v, 134 + 178, nos. 243 r2 + 331 b3 [Suv. 18.174] vars tto sando 
Lyh vā rrunds [. . .], Skt. (Nobel, 224.5) asmin pradese samnyastāni kumara- 
Sartrans ' and deposited the prince's relics in this place’ (Emmerick, SGL 92). 
Skt. samnyasta means ‘ deposited, entrusted, consigned ’, and samnyasta-deha 
‘one who has given up his body’ (Monier-Williams). In Khot. ‘to entrust’, 
eto., is ysimi(yd) nàs- (Dict., 3518), and here *ysint và clearly is for *ysint väta- 
with v4j- beside mas-. In this particular context we may have an adjective 
*ysimi-oG, for *ysini-vütw, going with rrumdu, so that the sentence means : 
‘ Just there in that place (they laid) the king who had given up his body.’ 

va dya in KBT, 69 and 71 = KD [27] (Dict., s.v. vàj-) was read and 
translated by Emmerick, Varia, 1976, (Acta Iranica, 12), 111 as vadya ‘ musical 
instrument ’, but he did not exclude the possibility of reading ed dya with the 
particle vä and dya ‘appearance’. However, in the light of Sgs., 3.5r-v1, 
Z 9.15 and KT, v, 101 quoted above, it is possible to understand KD [27] as 
follows (cf. Dict.): KD [27] ou tu od sv Us vamasts, itana (tcana) va dya dà 
hvimde ' if he grasped that, then does he experience whereby (or: thereby, or: 
by him) the Law is said to be grasped and seen ’. Here, dya is then to be under- 
stood as being for dye (as in KT, v, 101) from data (of. the common LKh. 
vye < dle < nid, seo Skjarve, BSOAS, xx1v, 3, 1981, 459; final -a instead of 
-¢ is quite common in the manuscripta of the KD, e.g. vamasta MS B, for cama£ts 
MBS A in KD [27], and MS A butte = MS B bautia in KD [10]. 

From the above examples it becomes reasonably certain that the meaning of 
väj- is to seize, grasp’. Looking for a possible cognate of this vj- (from Olr. 
*(d)wa5/faya-), I came across BSo. 8f"ys- ‘ to get, acquire’, XSo. tbyt-, ifyt- ‘ to 
gain, obtain’: 8 

SOE, 461 'ow "Sprm ywyst APZY 8B'yst AXRZY by prey m wvn'kv LA 
wt ' whatever he seeks and gets, it is not at all as his heart desires ' (MacKenzie). 
For the two Sogd. verbs, the Chinese version (Gauthiot-Pelliot pl. 51) has only 
3R (qii) ' to seek, ask for’. 


* Sims Williams tells me that the MS O9 has the Ofyt- several times. (This MS was 
pated in perta by O. Hansen as Berliner sogdiscke Teste 11, iesbaden 1954, A complete edition 
by N. Sime is now in press.) 7 
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ST 1, T.I. B.17.16 [fc]mpd tby& ‘ gains the [whole] world’ (Matthew 16.26), 
Syriac negné ‘ may gain’. 

ST n, 6.31 tfyfnt wéim'z ‘ they gain Paradise ’. 

Allowing for the differences in context, the meanings of the Khot. and So. 
verbs are close enough for one to try to conneot them etymologically. (Note 
that in GMS, 46, § 296 the So. verb is erroneously said to signify ‘ to collect '.)? 

Henning (Sogdtoa, London 1940, 32) suggested that the Sogd. forms should 
be derived from *@wajJaya-. This, however, contains 6 and not dw, which we 
are looking for. Nevertheless, we may ask whether Ol. 6w- may not also have 
resulted in Khot. e-, e.g. via proto-K hot. *dw-. We know that the Olr. unvoioed 
spiranta f, 0, z became voiced initially before r (see Emmerick, Monumentum 
Georg Morgenstierne, 1, (Acta Iranica, 21), Leiden, 1981, 188; cf. Av. frita, 
6raisd, zraos- = Khot. bria-, drat, grüs-), so Olr. 0 may have become voiced 
before w as well. This did not happen in the case of initial z, of course, since Olr. 
zw- gave hv- in Khotanese. (Note, however, that Indian À was & voiced sound 
and that Khot. h was sometimes used to transliterate a foreign y, v. Emmerick, 
ibid., 204 f.).19 


vaa- ' to throw, toes, winnow °; uysvdfl- ‘ to scatter’. 
Khot. vää- is currently connected with an Iranian base *wan- ' to throw ’ 


* Possibly related to this verb is Sogd. "Ovx, attested by the past iotple BSo. 88K in 


Vessantara JAtaka 241, 243, which seems to mean ' >; ‘he should not give away y) 
that which he has not aoquired (ZKw LA 38) ', in the MBo. bili word-list edited b 
Henning, Sogdéca, 16, (5) : UNA ay rot (MP ’adsocyhyyad ` they are &ocumula 
stored"). With this *Üwazi- i er connected New Persian (alfavtan), also 
= gaduxtan, which attests to a *a3Sayd (see Henning, BSOAS, x, 1, 1989, 105) and 
derived 36’yz- eto. from an Olr. *#yJjfaya-, 38's eto. from *0yazi-, and alfayd eto. from *0yaxta. 
Of course, ed. can also be derived from *@wijfya-. Recently, G. Lazard showed that Sogd. 


(82h in the Mug documenta 1s connected with this word family and means ' food reserve, 
provision ? (Studia ranica, X1, 1982, 220-82 == Mélanges o, erts à Raoul Curia). 

Khwarexmian has the imperfect aine ee * to 
iktasaba, faraha, i a (Persian kasb ). y Afug. $01*-* faraka 't- wa 
Sarra ‘he / Sl os dep cioe n san felis 'y yr "ud & (Peceian 
kasd kard niki o badird), and P" "seayda ` tho buda of prey caught the prey 
Khwar. of rh 'y fT] 'my y! fProny)-2’r (Persian be gereftand sorytin-e Sekarra). Here wo 
have Arabio faraka = (1) Khwar. mfnjd-, Persian kasd ‘acquired, gained’, (2) Ehwar. sf'r-, 
Persian Ap ue ‘seized, caught’. Thus Arabic faraka combines the meanings of Khot, vāj- 
and . 

10 As for intervooalio -fr- eto., note that -fr- became Khot. -sr- (e.g. baurd- ‘mow’, Avestan 
vafra-), -ür- became -r- (e.g. vara * there ', Avestan awxafra), -xr- became -r- (e.g. tciraw ‘duok’, 


Pahlavi dasr(a ); fi, however, became -A- if Khot. akva- is from *afyd- ' fear ' (Old Persian 
-; note that py'a meaning’ belly’ for akea ta^ seat of Seer | ltr ye tyne a 
ufodtze sur Indoiranistik, 1, Wies , 1975, p. 210, n. 2, who intorprets Khot. abea-riyea- as 


* Angst-Zittern "). As for the development of in Khotanese, note that Khot. tcahawra ' 4' 
does not speak against the assumption of initial Ai- > *dec- in to-Khotanese, not only because 
it contains intervooalio Olr. -f10-, but also because this form o viously derives from a form with 
metathegs: *čahoðra- > *čaððwra- > tcahawra-. 


beoome 
unless Khot. khasa- ta a third Olr. form *xapa-. For the forms see K T, v1, 50. Note that 
Ometio vaf, xafa oan be from *zapa-, of. Oss. fid ‘ father’ < Olr. püä. More probably khava- 
is just another example of the spirantixation of an initial p, t, k before a following spirant in 
Khotanese, of. e. kho/» < *kabam, thu < *ta (Sogd. tyw), thatow < *tartakam ( er than 
*Datakam < *Gan- ' to stretch’, Did., 148b). [On these matters see now also N. Sims-Williams, 
BSOAS, X71, 1, 1983, 48 £.] 

Two ble examples of -&v- > -4- in Khotanese aro the follo : 

222 vülsündi sta ' you have (...) cast aside (the burden of irth) ' (Emmerick). The 
Buddhist Sanskrit and Pali parallels (ET v1, 332) have ‘ to throw/let fall/unload/put down the 
burden ’, but if the Khotanese said ‘ to out down the burden ’, then egisa- could be from 
*awabherRa- from Av. 0Barss- ' to cut’. 

Z 3.12 21.82 24.387 (KT, vi, 208 f.) pülsa- ' covered ' (with kleéas, d and like the 
tathkgetagarbha). This word could be compared with Av. pas.0Bar&a- ‘i ' (with gold). 
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found in several West Iranian dialects (v. SGS, 16 s.v. uysvaa-, K T, vi, 325, and 
Dici, 382). This etymology was first proposed by Benveniste (BSL, xtvu, 
1951, 26). 

Earlier, Konow (in Saka Studtes, Oslo, 1932, 192) had proposed to connect 
uystis- with Ormuri ban- ' to throw’. This again Morgenstierne (IIF L, 1, 389) 
had already compared with Av. duuan-, causative duuqnatia- and ita cognates 
in north-eastern dialects, also citing western Iranian van-, wan- ‘to throw’. 
This provides the earliest and till now only attempt to derive Khot. v- from OIr. 
*dw-. (Konow or Morgenstierne do not mention whether they thought Khot. 
°oah- was directly descended from Olr. *dwanaya-, or whether they considered 
Khot. °ysv- to be a simplification of the cluster *ysdv-.) The evidence presented 
below strongly suggests that one ought to return to Konow’s and Morgenstierne’s 
etymology. 

Z 24.520 kho ye brinthu viri hvātu visite phi. . .] ‘as when in a gale (thus 
Emmerick) one tosses up the barley well’ (v. SGS, 123). 

The meaning ' to toss up (grain) ' = ‘ to winnow ' suits this passage particu- 
larly well. ‘To winnow’ or ‘to scatter, toes up’ is also the meaning of the 
Khwarezmian and modern East Iranian descendanta of Olr. *dwànaya-, see 
below. 

Somewhat uncertain is the identification of the LKh. form vaufl- with vaA-: 

Suv. P, 66v4 (KT, 1, 245) [Suv., 3.47] karma kle&V je rrime, vauflamde mam 
bisa ba’ysa ‘all the Buddhas shall *throw off me the impurities of the kle£as ’, 
Skt. kleéa-karma-malam m vihayaniu tathágatàh (vahayantu is attested 
by the Skt. MSS ACFS, pravahantu by BDE, gr. by G; the Tib. has gol 
from bgol-ba ‘to defer, delay, detain; the Chin. TH KE (xiao cht; Taisho 
Issaikyo, vol. 16, 837B23). 

The meaning ‘ to *throw ’ is not particularly close to the Skt. ‘ to take away, 
remove’; on the other hand ‘ to throw (off)’ or ‘ to scatter’ does not ill suit the 
context either. Bailey's alternative etymology (Dict., 392) from *vüs- < *ava- 
nay- ‘to lead down’ does not offer a serious alternative, formally or semanti- 
cally, to the connexion with vāñ-. 


uysvasi- 

Neb. 50.23 ku Sumiru garu naste ndnerra tcabaljata parásiata uysvandid ‘if he 
takes Mount Sumeru in his palm, breaks it up, scatters it and throws it up (into 
the air) ', of. the BSkt. parallels quoted by Bailey (Dict., 40a top): sama-rajam 
kareya ‘ makes it like dust’ and Saddharmapundarikastitra hastena adhydlam- 
bitod mugtina kstpeta ‘ takes it with the hand and throws it with his fist’. 

The cognates of Olr. dwānaya- in the other Iranian languages are the 
following : 

Avestan, Yt 5.61 põuruuð...yaj dim usca uzduugqnatiaf .. . Oragiaond 
moroyahe kohrpa kahrkasahe ‘Paruus (...) when Oraētaona threw him up (into 
the air) in the shape of a vulture’ (or: * made him fly up’). 

Morgenstierne (IJFL, n, 222) connected Av. bata- ‘ winnowed ', abata- 
‘unwinnowed ’ with this root: 

Avestan, V 7.35 aéauuat batangm a&auuat abatangm (8c. yauuangm) ‘ this 
much winnowed (barley), this much unwinnowed ’. 

If Morgenstierne’s connexion is correct, as the meaning strongly indicates, 
we must assume a late or dialectal simplification of the initial cluster db-/tb- 
in this word. 

Khwarezmian has 8f'my- ‘to winnow, toss up (dust) ’ (cf. Henning, Z.V. 
Togan'a Armağan, Istanbul, 1956, 482) in the Mugaddima : 
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Mug. 147.7 m5p’nyd’n ’y yndym ‘he winnowed the wheat’, Persian be-bad 
dad gandomra, Arabic darra ’I-burr. 

Mug. 150.2 mSp’nyd’n’y w’d’y p’noy ‘ the wind scattered the dust’, Persian 
bi-aféand bad zakra, Arabio safat ar-rth at-turab. 

Mug. 232.0 m3p’nyd’n 'y wd ‘the wind scattered (the dust)’, Persian 
af fand / bi-angizt bad xàkra, Arabic darrat ar-rth. 

Mug. 416.6 móB'nyd'n ‘he winnowed it’, Persian be-bad dad gandomra, 
Arabic darra '(-fa'àm. 

Here, Persian be bad dádan is ‘ to winnow ’, afédndan ‘ to scatter’, angiztan 
' to rouse’; Arabic darra is ‘ to strew, scatter, throw (dust) ’, safa ‘ to raise and 
scatter ’ (said of the wind). 

In Sogdian we have BBo. 8f'"n and X8o. db’ny in: 

B8o. Fragm. Rosenberg fr'y'zmt P$ 8B'm 'krty ‘they began to scatter 
(spread) ’. 

XSo. ST 1, T.II. B.12.18 qt #3 db'ny: bwtg’ ‘that ye shall be scattered’, 
Syriac tetbadriin ‘ ye shall be scattered ' (John 16 : 32).!! 

In modern eastern Iranian dialects, forms from *dwànaya- meaning ‘ to 
winnow ’ are very common, see Morgenstierne, EV P 41, s.v. loastal, II FL, 1, 
389 s.v. ban-pk, II FL, u, 222 s.v. le’banam, and An etymological vocabulary of 
the Shughnt group, Wiesbaden, 1974, 29, s.v. dsv£n«t. 

The commonsense derivation of these words from *dwanaya- ‘to make 
fly > to toss up > to winnow’, which from a semantic point of view is irre- 
proachable (cf. German worfeln ‘to winnow’ and Norwegian d kaste kornet, 
literally ‘to throw the corn’ = ‘to winnow’), was dismissed by a sleight of 
hand by Benveniste (BSL, xuvu, 1951, 26): ‘(...) une série de formes qui 
supposent justement van- (...) probablement pašt. Iwanem “je répands, 
dispense" (de ni-van-)’. At the same time Bailey apud Gershevitch, Asta 
Major, NS, 2, 1951, p. 135, n. 6 also proposed this connexion. The root van- 
which Benveniste proposed to connect Pashto lwanem with, he had discovered in 
Old Persian and in several West Iranian (modern) dialects (Luri, Baxtiyari, 
Semnani, Yazdi), and in Khot. wysvaa-. If this connexion were correct, the root 
*«an- would be well established as a common Iranian verb ‘to throw’. How- 
ever, the Old Persian evidence is not as unambiguous as Benveniste’s statement 
(loc. cit.) leads one to believe: ‘le sens de van- se définit aveo précision: 
* jeter, entasser ".' The Old Persian passage in question is from D8f 23-30. 
The text of this inscription, with its Akkadian version, has been recently brought 
up to date by Steve (Studia Iranica, mm, 1974, 135-161), and ite Elamite version 
by Vallat (Studia Iranica, 1, 1972, 3-13). The The Old Persian text now reads 
as follows: 


OP, DSf 23-30 f[ravata] BU akansya yata a[Oa^gam BUyé alvarsam [yaa] 
katam abava pasava (ka a[van ya. XX arašniš baršnā upariy avim Otkám 
hadik frásah[ya] uta taya BU akantya utà taya kā avaniya ud taya Wis 
ajaniya kara haya Ba[b}iruviya hauv akunaud. 


11 These passages were discussed by Sundermann in Alforientalische Forschungen, 111, 1975, 
66-70 (reference kindly supphed by Sims-Willams). The interpretation of the forms 58" and 
db’ny is complicated by the occurrence of a past ciple 3yBlyy : 3 ‘ scattered and 
dispersed ' (Honning, RAS, 1944, p. 144 n. 8). Sundermann suggests that 35", db’ny may be a 
nomen aotionis belonging to a verb *8f(’)y ‘to extend, scatter’ (qf. GHS, $$ 293 and 1028). 
That would seem to exclude a connexion with *dwdnaya-, although Sundermann still oom 
Khwarexmian m3f’agd’s, presumably regarding ıt as a denominative from *dwxima-! Sime. 
Wiliams on the other hand suggests that 3yfiyy could be a secondary past participle, with 
metathems for *5yiyy, from a passive stem *38y- < *dwaya- (with a < W). At any rato, & 
Sogdian representative of Old Iranian *duinaya- has not yet been found. 
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The akkedian equivalent of OP avaniya is ‘to be filled, filling’: 1. 19 
ma-i +-ba-d5-& ' fut en suffisance ’, 1. 20 34 mu-ul-Iu-á ‘du remplissage’. The 
Elamite version uses the same word for OP avantys and frasah[ya]. There is 
thus no evidence in any of the versions that acaniya means ‘ was thrown (in) ’. 
The Old Persian passage can be translated as follows: ‘The earth was dug 
downwards until I came down to the rock of the earth. When it had been dug 
[3 sg. pluperfect passive with impersonal (grammatical) subject, corresponding 
to the imperfect passive akantya], then the gravel was “filled (in) to the height 
of 20 ells. On top of that gravel, the palace was raised. And as for the fact that 
the earth was dug and the gravel was *filled in and the brick was beaten, the 
Akkadians did that.’ We see that the meaning ‘ to throw ’ at any rate does not 
suit the passage particularly well. One would at least expect a compound 
*ni-van- ‘ to throw into, to throw down’. 

Thus there is in my opinion no longer any reason for abandoning the obvious 
analysis of the Kast Iranian forms, which are closely connected both in form: 
*dwànaya- (not *wana-) and in meaning: ‘to make fly, to throw into the air, 
to scatter, to wmnow’. The correspondence between Khot. oan-, Khwar. 
5f’ny-, and the modern East Iranian forms from *dwanays-, all signifying ‘ to 
winnow ’, by itself ought to dispel any lingering doubts. We can therefore 
safely return to Morgenstierne's old etymology and disregard his later attempts 
at saving Benveniste’s proposal by endeavouring to explain the early Middle 
Iranian (!) forms as *ófanaya- < *dwanaya- < *nuodnaya- < *miwānaya-, an 
elsewhere unparalleled phonetical development (An etymological vocabulary of 
the Shughns group, 29 s.v. divén-t).12 


vana- ‘temple’ 

For this word, Bailey has suggested various etymologies: *fayana- (Asta 
Major, NS, 2, 1951, 29), *oana- (‘base van- “cover” , Dict.), *vahana- (‘O.Pers. 
vahana- to base vah-’, Dict.), or connexion with OP àvahana- (KT, v1, 325). 
Konow (Saka Studies, 192) quoted Armenian vakan, possibly by a lapsus for 
Armenian avan, which is derived from OP dvahana by Hübschmann, Armentsche 
Grammatik, Leipzig, 1897, p. 112 no. 78. ` 

However, the examples quoted below show that the meaning ‘ dwelling- 
place ’ given by Bailey in Dict. on the basis of these etymologies is too general 
and that the meaning given in KT, v1, 325, ‘temple’ (from Konow) must be 
retained. . 

Sgh. 7715, KT, v, 339 vista tsinda ‘ they go into the temple’, Skt. 72Ua3 


m gated. 

Z 24.240 thyi od vàfla tuvdstanda tta pyiistu, po’ yi namastianda pida stanye 
gyasta ‘ then they brought him into a temple; thus it has been heard : the gods, 
painted, worahipped him at his feet.’ (Cf. Z 5.97 above, p.02) ^ 

KT, n, 4, no. 1.61 ystmi mam wa bayq aytsthya dais vanvg ‘ bring me to | 
safety thither to a blessed place in the temples ’. 

KT, n, 75, no. 45.45 (Btael-Holstein roll) dirye kamtha bisvd u ayisthvá 
vünvà prriyaugă haiste ‘in the whole!* city, m the houses and in the blessed 
temples they gave “performances ’ (BSkt. prayoga ‘ performance ’, Edgerton, 
Dic., 3844). 


ag 
11 MacKenzie in his review of this book (Kratylos, xx, 1974 [1975], 62) right) ints out the 
improbability of thrs development taking place in this word only in so many erent Iranian 


3 rye from dara- ‘whole, entire’, also found with Jambri ‘ Jambudvipe ', bheamga 
' bhikgusengha ', and ysasmaáamdai ‘ world’, see Did., 1532 dara- ‘ continuous’. 
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Thinking about an etymon *dwäna- for Khot. vāna- ‘ temple, house of the 
gods’, there naturally comes to mind Bo. 8f'n- < Olr. *dmäna- in B8o. 
98'm/p( mh, MBo. 58’mp/b(’)n, XSo. (dmn (v. Sundermann, BT, x1, 183).!* 
Both in Avestan and in Sogdian *dmàna- is the house of both men and gods, cf. 
e.g.: 

Avestan, V 22.1 azem yo Ahuro Madd . . . yasə tat nmanom akeronom srirom 
raorínom früdorosrom ‘I A. M. who made that house, beautiful, light and 
resplendent ’. 

MSo., Kaw V 3 (Henning, BSOAS, x1, 1, 1943, 74) ] Uy] 'ww Byyšty 8m'n 
"ty[ ' and the House of the Gods ’ (Henning). 

If this etymology of vāna- is correct, it means that as Olr. *wts(a)- became 
the usual word for ‘ house’ in Khot., the old word for ‘ house’, dmana-, was 
restricted to the special meaning ‘ house of gods’. This kind of semantic spe- 
cialization is of course very common, cf. English queen from Old English owene 
‘woman’ (Gothic gino, Scandinavian kvinna ‘ woman’). 


Concluston 

The combined evidence of these few words strongly suggests that Khot. v- 
can come from older *dw-.** This fact makes one wonder what the development 
of the similar initial groups *bw- and *gw- can have been in Khotanese. Since 
these initial groups must have been very rare in Old Iranian, one cannot expect 
to find any examples at all. As for *bw-, the forms of the verb ‘to be’ in 
Khotanese with initial » prove nothing, since these forms show the enclitic 
treatment of initial *b- > v. However, I should like to make a suggestion for 
* 

Bailey’s etymology of Khot. iro, vara ‘ deficient ’ is from a base ‘ vã- : &- ' 
(Dict., 383-4). I would like to propose an alternative derivation from the well- 
attested East Iranian base gaw- ‘ to be deficient, to sin’. Khot. vāra- should be 
derived from an Olr. derivative *gwara-, with which we can compare the Sogdian 
forms B8o. yw’ncy (Dhy. 274), yw'neyk (VJ, 127, 159) ‘lacking, necessary ’ 
(MacKenzie, BST 61), and Parthian gw’nyg (Sundermann, BT 1v). (These forms 
are of course derived from the present stem gaw-, attested in Khwarezmian.) 
This etymology would separate Khot. váro ‘ deficient ’ from Bogd. w'r'k ' empty ' 
(Bailey, KT, vi, 321 ; Dia., 384). Sogd. w'r'k translates Skt. sinya, and as far 
as I can see, always means either ‘ empty ' in the literal sense of the word, or 
‘meaningless’. In VJ it means ‘ empty-handed’. I have not seen it meaning 
* defective, deficient ’. 

If the proposed etymologies are correct, that will further reduce the number 
of words supporting the equation Olr. w- = Khot. v-, assumed for a number of 
words, beside the regular correspondence Olr. w- = Khot. b-. See Bailey, Asta 
Major, NB, 2, 1951, 29 and 31; JRAS, 1954, 28; Emmerick, Monumentum 
. Georg Morgenstierne, 1 (Acta Iranica, 21), Leiden 1981, 206. This is not the place 


14 The parallel phonetioal development of Khot. väna- and Sogd. 58's? 1s, however, not histori- 
cally one and the same, as Sims-Williams points out. In Sogdian, 38- < dm- 1s due to the dissim:- 
lation of m — m > B — min *8mdm-dan- (of. GMS, § 466), whereas proto-Khot. *dwdna- is due to 
the eimplifloation of the uncommon initial cluster dm-. In Avestan, Old-Avestan demana- became 
Young-Avestan amäna-. 

time. Williama draws my attention to Emmeriok's etymology of Khot. baysga- ‘ thick’ in 
Blonumentum Georg Alorgenstiernc, 1, 204. He compares it with Avestan bgra-, but this 18 appe- 
rently related to Bogd. 58'wz- ‘ thick ', which indicates Olr. *dwanza-. Sims- Williams s a 
return to Mayrhofer’s etymology: from *baswka-, OInd. bahuh (Kurzgefaftes nisliptnchad 
Wörterbuch des Altindischen, 1x, 424). Bailey's attempt to combine these words by assuming & 
preverb d- is not believable (Dia., 270). 
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to discuss all Khotanese words in v, however, a few of the entries in Bailey's 
Dic. can be considered here, namely, vaska ‘for’, eau ‘ good, welfare’, and 
vautta ‘ successful ’. 


vaska ‘ for, for the sake of’ 

This word is currently etymologically connected with Av. vasna, OP vaina, 
MMP wen, MPa. wen'd, Sogd. wen, but it is not particularly close to these, for- 
mally or semantically, and a return to Leumann’s and Konow’s etymology 1* 
ought seriously to be considered, viz. vaska < *paskit, Av. paskaj. Asa matter 
of fact, the Manichaean Middle Persian, Manichaean Parthian and Sogdian 
words all appear to mean ' on account of (somebody or something)'. vaska, 
however, expresses the dativus commodi/incommodi with expressions like ‘to 
do, prepare’ (Z 2.52, 3.4, 22.209, 23.37, 24.276), ‘ good, angry, be meant for, 
look up at, for sb., for the sake of sb.’ (Z 3.77, 12.85, 13.91, 15.10,12, 19.837,88 1 
63, 20.20, 22.308, 24.174,518), ‘ to come, gather for the sake of sb.’ (Z 2.64,65,99, 
13.64,78), ‘to strive for’ (Z 12.78, 22.111, and with balystéte), ‘to fight 
(Z 24.499). 

There remain a number of instances where an (origmal) meaning ‘ behind, 
after ° makes no bad sense, namely, with the verbs ‘ to come, send for (after) ’: 


Z 2.27 vatiiddes vaska pagéamd ‘ let us send a vetéla after him ' (Leumann : ‘ihm 
hinterher ’). 
Z 2.99 vasärnai vaska Vaśärapāna patána Gia ‘ Vajrapāņi came for him with his 


vajra ’. 
Z 13.64 ovt vaska ... Māri . . . dia ‘ when after him came Mara’. 
Z 18.78 Danapálo hastu hà balysa vaska paáate ‘ (if anyone) sends the elephant 

Dhanapalaka after the Buddha’. 
Z 18.10 yi bäyāétä hā hoa'ndA vaska marana ‘ when death opens up for a man’. 
Z 24.16 cakru passate raksaysinu vaska ‘he sent a wheel after the Raksasas ’, 
Z 24.263 patdnat vaska Mars kadaru thiye ' Mara drew forth his sword against 
him ’ 


Z 24.408 rrunda vaska barāre ‘ they ride against the king’ 
With this vaska in ‘ feindlichem Sinne ’, of. the following Avestan passages : 


Yt 14.58 spaSom yo më paskát vazaite ‘ the army which pursues me’ 

Yt 19.47 dag hë paskat fraduuaraj ads ‘ then the dragon ran forth for/after him ’ 

Yt 19.49 Gag hë paskat hamraeatiata Gtar$ ‘then the fire stretched itself up 
after him ’ 


‘after, behind’, it should be kept in mind how the Germanio languages use 
‘after ’ with such verbs, meaning ‘in order to reach’ or similar : Norwegian ‘ d 
sende etter, gå etter, streve citer’, Knglish ‘to send after, go after, strive after ’. 
Also note that since vaska is always a postposition the treatment of the initial 
*pa- is quite parallel to that in *pats > cau. 
vat ‘ good, welfare’; vautia ‘ successful ". 

Bailey derives vau from Olr. vahu- and vautta from *ava-afta-. However, 
a glance at the examples given by Bailey will convince one that vau tta in KT, n, 


1*Leumann, Zær wordarischen Sprache vnd Literatur, Straßburg, 1912, 134; Konow, Saka 
Studies, Oslo, 1982, 198. 
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115.26 is exactly the same as vautta in KT, m, 127.21. As a matter of fact, vau, 
instead of being an interesting Khotanese descendant of an Old Iranian word, 
is merely to be read as -v-au = -t-àm or -v-tim, i.e. the common Late Khotanese 
postvocalic hiatus filler -v- plus the enclitic 3 pl. personal pronoun (or perhaps 
the 1 sg. in some places). The two sentences should therefore be read and 
translated as follows: 

KT, n, 115, no. 61.26 and KT, m, 127, no. 55.21-22 

ysdra sali-v-au tta. sa satkyaira hamavas 
pharaka bäda pharaka salt-v-au tta sa gatkyaira hamávas 
‘ for a long time, for many years (for a thousand years), may it thus only become 
better for them ’. 

Cf. KT, u, 124, no. 69.6 harbi'éva ba' dvd sa tig Satkyerd hamave, and KT, n, 
80, no. 49.21-22 tf1-v-au jsà sav ka küáala ahg maistą stave || harbisva’ badvà-v-au 
éatrka hamave ‘then for them (i.e. my parente) may there be this unchanged 
boon (kudala): may it for all times go them well’. (Note -au for -ām in this 
text: l D grau = grama- ‘warm’; pürau, dearau ‘ of sons, daughters ’.) 

The first passage quoted by Bailey under vau (KT, m, 115 no. 61.28) 
according to him contains no fewer than four hapaxes (or nearly hapaxes) : 
sau ‘advantage profit’ (only this text twice); mirati ‘kindness’; vau (since 
the second vau is non-existent); vasa ‘ desires’ (but s.v. bema read as ndsa!). 
All four words are provided with Iranian etymologies-by Bailey. However, a 
glance at the passage in question in the manuscript (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Iranicarum, Saka documents vı, pl. clii) ought to indicate clearly enough that 
it is not the place to look for otherwise unattested Khotanese words.!' 


Addenda ei corrigenda to BSOAS, xurv, 3, 1981. 
P. 460, n. 11: Read Kanjur for Ganjur. 
P. 461 f. The passage from Fajr. 332 should be translated as follows: ‘xf, O 
Subhuti, there were any such dharma which through the Lord Buddha would 
have realized bodhi, ...’. (Pointed out to me by Prof. N. Simonsson, Uppsala.) 
P. 462, 4th line from the top, read vyákarisyad, not vya”. 
P. 463: With OKh. ys, cf. also MBo. y't (GMS, § 768). 


17 Note also that våra- ‘excellent’ in KT, m (Did., 8844), is read as (w)wiráü (le. Khot. 
weara- from Skt. wddra-) in Did., 315b s.v. brüna (end). 
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RAVIGUPTA AND VAGBHATA? 


By D. Wo3asrY& 
(PLATE I) 

1. Vàgbhata's family 

The text-historical problems surrounding the medical works attributed to 
Vagbhata are well known and have been excellently outlined by Vogel (1965 : 
introduction) and again briefly by Meulenbeld (1974: 423-5). From the 
published colophons of both the Agángasangraha (As.) and the Asfangahrdaya- 
samhità (Ah.) we learn that Vagbhata was the son of Simhagupta. This is stated 
again in the text of the As. (VI.50, end) where it is further stated that the 
author's grandfather was also called Vàgbhata, and was also a doctor. We are 
in addition told that the author was born in the Sindhu region and that his 
teachers were Avalokita and, to a greater extent, his father Simhagupta.* 
Thus we have the following family tree.’ 


Vagbhata 


Simhagupte Avalokita 
aS ^ 





(Sindhu region) 


2. Ravigupta’s family 

One of the most exciting recent developments in the study of Indian 
medicine has been the publication of Emmerick’s editions and translation of 
Ravigupta's Siddhaséra (Emmerick, 1980, 1982). The concluding verses and 
colophon of that work tell us that Ravigupta was the son of Durgagupta who 
was a veterinary doctor from the West, and that Ravigupta’s elder brother 
Devagupta, who suffered from a yellow disease (pándunàga), commanded him 
to write the work.‘ Thus we have the following family tree. 


Durgagupte 
(vet.; West) 


Devagupta Ravigupta 
(pandunaga) 


1I am grateful to Professor R. E. Emmerick who encouraged me to present these findings. 
Any errors are of course mine. 

1 [ refrain here from any j ent about the one- or two-author theory of the oompositzon 
of the Ak. and the As. ( and Kurfel, 1941: Einleitung; Vogel 1065 : 4—7), or about 
the relationship of these works to the Rasarainasameccaya. 

2 Tho dotted lme gives the teacher-pupil relationship. 

4 The uso of the word atyoga here (h. 1.87.5) in the context ofa command from an ailing elder 
brother is redolent with associations from dAarma&dstra. On pladundga see Emmeriok, 1977 : 220. 
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9. The new evidence 

A manuscript has recently come to light in the collection of the Wellcome 
Institute for the History of Medicine which may link these two families 
together. The manuscript is a copy of the AA. in Stradi script, unfortunately 
not dated. Thesoript is of the standard later type (i.e. post fourteenth century), 
characterized by the forms of the letters e, at, o, au and ja, and the closed 
tops of a, + and ya (Bühler, 1904: 92 and pl. VI, col. IX). The manuscript is 
in codex form with a blind stamped and tooled leather, probably deerskin, 
binding and flap (ja). The writing is parallel to the short side of the page. 
This type of book is associated with the late eighteenth century onwards 
(Losty, 1982 : 12 f.). 

The colophons of this manusoript contain the information crucial to us, and 
they are transcribed and translated as follows : * 


F. 93v 


ws stitrasthane trimso dhyayah [f. 94r]i$ vaidyapaitsanguguptastinoh 
Srivagbhajasya kytav astha[sic}igahy dayasamhitayam stitrasthanam prathamam 
samapiam ii éubham astu sarvajagatam 

' Here ends the thirtieth chapter of the Siitrasthana. Here ends the first 
sthana, the Sūtra, of the Astangahrdayasamhtta, the work of Vagbhata, son 
of Sangugupta, lord amongst doctors. Blessings to all the world.’ 


F. 125v 
its Sarirasthane sastho dhyayah üs vaidyapattsangaguptasünor. väbghajasya 
kytav asthangahrdayasamhutayam sarirasthanam doiiyam samaptam érigana- 
nathayo namas tubhyam 
* Here ends the sixth ere of the Sariresthàna. Here ends the second 
sthana, the Sarira, of . . . son of Sahgagupta . . . Honour to you, Gananatha.’ 


F. 1699 
its vaidyapatisanguplalsiclsinos érivigbhafasya kptdv agthahrdaya[sic]sam- 
hstáyám nidanasthanah sodaso dhyayah 16 / samápiam cedam irtiyam 
nidanasthanam 
' Here ends the sixteenth chapter [of] the Nidanasthana in the Asf[ang]- 
ahrdayasamhità, the work of Vagbhata, son of Sahgu[gu]pta, Lord amongst 
doctors. And this third sthana, the Nidána, is finished.’ 


F. 290r 
üs dvarimso dhyayah || || || 1 casdyapatisaAgaguptasünor vagbhatasasa 
kytav asthangahrdayasamhitayam otkitedsthanam caturtham cedain samapiam 
om namo vigbhajays vaidyarājāya || || || om namah ériganedaya || 
‘Here ends the twenty-second chapter. Here ends the fourth sthüna, the 


Cikite&, of the ..., son of Satgagupta ... Honour to Vagbhata, king of 
doctors. Om, honour to Ganeéa.’ 


* The manusorrpt's shelf mark is 32. 
* Bquare brackets oontazn my additions and conjectures; dandas are transonbed ; the hooked 
punctuation marks of the manuscript are represented by spaces. 
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F. 308v 
kalpasthane gastho dhyayah || || si$ vaidyapatisatgaguptasuünor vagbhajasya 
kriàv asthángahrda[ f. 309rjyasamhitayam kalpasthanam paficamam samap- 
tam || || || om namah ériganesaya |] || 
‘The sixth chapter of the Kalpasthāna. Here ends ... the fifth sthäna, 
the Kalpa, of ... the son of Sañgagupta. Om, honour to Ganeéa.’ 


F. 451r 
i raviguplana[ptujr vaidyapatisimhaguptasya sūnor bhaasriwägbhaja[sya 
krtav astangahrdayasamhitayam . . . etc.] 
* Here ends [the Uttaratantra of the Asfangahrdayasamhua, the work] of 
the respected Vagbhate, son of Simhagupta, Lord amongst doctors, the 
grandson of Ravigupta.’ 


As will be immediately appreciated, two points are of importance in these 
colophons. First, Vagbhata’s father is called Simhagupte only once (f. 451r); 
he is elsewhere called Sahgugupta (ff. 93v, probably 169v, before haplography) 
and Sahgagupta (ff. 125v, 290r, 308v). This is consonant with the variations 
in many manuscripts, some of which also record the form fSahghagupta 
(e.g. IO 2650; MD 13072; Oxf. 741, 742). This observation becomes in- 
teresting when one remembers that the name known to the Tibetan translators 
of the £h., Jàrandhara 7 and Rin-chen-brai-po (i.e. Skt. Ratnabhadra; b. 958, 
d. 1055) was Sanghaguhya (Vogel, 1905: 19 f.). Evidently it is wrong to treat 
the form ‘ Simhagupte ' as the standard form of the name, without reflection. 

The second point, of far greater importanoe, is found in the last colophon, 
on f. 451r (see pl. I(a)).8 Unfortunately the colophon is not very well preserved, 
but the conjecture of naptur alone seems to fit, and the very faint traces of the 
missing akgara in the gutter do not look entirely unlike -piu- (cf. Grierson, 
1916 : 691, 696, et passim for Sarada forms of conjunct syllables). The colophon 
is written in red ink which makes it somewhat clearer than the monochrome 
reproductions would suggest. Pl. I(b) gives & tracing of the damaged section, 
with the Sarada syllable -piu- for comparison. 

This colophon is ambiguous and could mean that Ravigupta was the grand- 
father of either Vàgbhata or Bimhagupte. A small grammatical clue, however, 
may suggest that the latter interpretation is to be preferred. In all the previous 
colophons the name Sangagupte has been compounded with sünmor. Their 
separation here may be intended to avoid making a compound word in which 
the first member is syntactically linked to a word outside the compound. This 
type of construction, technically called a sapeksasamasa, is considered erroneous 
by the grammarians. In the present case, if the writer wished to express the 
fact that Ravigupta was the grandfather of Bimhagupta then it would have 
been incorrect to say Raviguptanaptur vasdyapattSymhaguptasünor . . . Vagbha- 
jasya . .., because -Simhagupta- would be in direct syntactic relationship with 
Raviguptanaptur. He would have had to split the word stinor off the end of the 
compound, as has indeed been done in this colophon. Thus in striotly gram- 
matical terms the phrasing of the colophon, if intentional, would suggest that 
Ravigupte was the grandfather of Simhagupta. The family tree would then be 
as follows. 


1 Itself a name subject to much variation: see Vogel, 1905, p. 10, n. 10. 
tI am grateful to Sanderson who studied the oolophon with me. 
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(a) Wellcome MB 82, f. 451v, by courtesy of the Wellcome Institute. 
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(b) Tracing of colophon from f. 451r, with Sarada -ptu- for comparison 
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Durgagupta 
Devagupta Ravigupta 
Vagbhata 


Simhagupta (= Bahgagupta 
= Bahgugupta 
= Satghagupta) 


Vagbhata 


Alternative, with Vàgbhata as the grandson we have 


Durgagupta 


Devagupta . Ravigupta 


Simhagupta 
Vagbhate 


This latter tree would produce a clash of grandfathers, Ravigupta from the 
colophon and Vàgbhate from the text. But in that case Ravigupta may have 
been a maternal grandfather, or we might be obliged to take naptr in its more 
general meaning of ‘ descendent ’. 

This finding confirms two ideas put forward by Emmerick some time ago. 
In the first place he suggested the possibility of a link between Ravigupta and 
Vagbhate, based on the lack of shared verses, tho suggestive -gupta ending of 
Vàgbhate's father's name, and the testimony of Nigoala who lists Vagbhata 
and Ravigupta aide by side in a list of medical authorities (1977 : 216). 

Secondly, Emmerick also strongly stressed the need to return to the 
manuscripts and, working from them according to the well-established canons 
of textual criticiam, to produce critical editions of the major medical texts 
(1977: 210), a need which he himself is amply fulfilling in the case of the 
Siddhasüra. Our present discovery shows the still untapped riches available in 
the manuscript record, and suggests that traditions lost elaewhere may still be 
available in manusoripts from Kashmir. 

In spite of the paucity of evidence, a familial link between Vagbhate and 
Ravigupts is now a more definite and exciting possibility. 
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THE NAVARATRI FESTIVAL IN MADURAI 


By C. J. FULLER and Penny Logan 


Introduction 

Navaratri (Tam. Navarattiri) is one of the most popular and important 
annual festivals in the south Indian city of Madurai. The same is true elsewhere 
in the state and, in somewhat different forms, the festival is also popular in many 
other regions of India, notably Bengal (where it is known as Durga Püjà) and 
Karnataka (where it is called Dasara). Navaratri means ' nine nights’ and 
throughout India the festival is celebrated on the first nine lunar days (tts) of 
the bright fortnight (i.e. the fortnight ending on full moon) of the lunar month of 
asvina. In the Tamil calendar, however, the year is divided into twelve solar 
months and Navaratri is said to occupy the nine lunar days beginning with the 
day after new moon in the solar month of purafüci (September-October). 
Very occasionally, the Tamil formula may supply the wrong date. In many 
years, the festival only lasta eight weekdays, as two lunar days may fall within 
one weekday. (In some parta of India, a Navaratri festival is celebrated in the 
spring, but that is not discussed here.) 

The autumnal Navaratri celebrates the battle between the Great Goddess, 
Devi or Sakti, and the buffalo-demon Mahigasura, who is killed by her on the 
eighth night, i.e. on the night of the eighth lunar day, often known as mahagtami, 
the ‘ great eighth’. The myth of Mahig&sura has many recensions, but in the 
most renowned of the classical Sanskrit versions, the Devimühatmya of the 
Markandeya Purdna, the goddess is created and armed by all the gods, before 
she is sent out to kill the immensely powerful Mahigasura. In this myth, he is 
the king of the demons, and has ousted the gods from their heavens and 
. destroyed the order of the universe. At the end of a tremendous battle with the 
demon’s army, the goddess spears Mahisasura to death and cuts off his head.* 
It is a vital aspect of many versions of the myth that Mahigāsura’s death is a 
boon, granted to him by Siva, which will release the demon from his sins.? 
Under the impact of the cult of devotion (bÀakN), this theme in ‘ popular’ 
` mythology becomes more explicit, so that the demon king is transformed into a 
devotee at the moment of his death and is guaranteed liberation and a place 
alongside Siva.t These themes recur in much of the Tamil mythology, in some 


1 In ita present version, this article was written by Fuller, but it has benefited from detailed 
Saoumion with Logan, who originally developed many of the ideas in it m her Ph.D. thesis, 
' Domestic worship and the cycle in the south Indian city of Madurai’, University of 
Manchester, 1080. We would like to thank Brenda Beck, Madeleine Biardeau, Jean-Claude 

, Tony Good, David Shulman and Burton Stain for ther invaluable comments on an earlier 

of this paper, some of which have been in ted into the paper without further 
acknowledgement. Fuller's fleld-work in the Minike! Temple was based 6 out for 12 months in 
1976-77 (supported by the Social Science Research Council) and two months in 1980 ( 
by the Brrtash Academy Small Grants Research Fund in the Humantiaes), and Logan's in ural 
homes for 15 months in oL Mp by the Social Science Research Council, Emslie 
Horniman Anthro oa] Boho i d Tweedie Exploration Fund). 

Names of d os of texta, terms, etc., other than Tamil ones, are tzans- 
literated from their more readily ble Banskrit forms, although whore relevant both 
erp e QAM umi ace Rune y sources contain brief descriptaons of the festival in 
Tamilnadu or elsewhere, but we Me ENTS rpm es ap . 

1 Extracts from the Devimdhdimya m are in C. Dimmrtt an J. È B. van Burtenen, 
Classical Hindu (Philadelphia, 1978), 282-40, and from several different versions of the 
myth in W. D. O , Hindu myths (Harmondsworth, 1975), 2838—49. 

* O'Flaherty, Hindu myths, 242. 

* M. Biardean, ' L'arbre dami et le buffle secrificiel’, Purngdrtha, 5, 1981, 285-8; ‘ Deva/ 
Asura’ in Dictionnaire des mythologies (Paris, forthooming), q.v. 
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of which, argues Shulman, there exists too a further development whereby 
Mahigasura is himself identified with Siva, so that the goddess is shown as 
murderess of the god.5 In Madurai, in conformity with Biardeau's observation, 
it is widely believed that Mahisüsura was a devotee of Siva, although none of our 
informants ever suggested that he was truly the god himself. However, as we 
shall see, the latter idea is partially reflected in certain aspecte of the Temple 
ritual. 

Another point to be stressed immediately is that the killing of Mahigasura, 
as told in the mythology, must be understood as a sacrifice for a variety of 
reasons: its similarity to other patently sacrificial myths that include decapita- 
tion, the principal mode of sacrificial immolation in modern Hinduism; the 
oft-remarked parallel between it and the ritual of buffalo aacrifice in south 
Indian ‘ popular’ Hinduism; and the identification frequently made between 
war and sacrifice.* Though this issue could certainly be discussed at greater 
length, it ia unnecessary to do so. That in the mythology the killing of Mahisa- 
sura is a type of sacrifice is, in our opinion, now beyond dispute. We can there- 
fore expect the theme of sacrifice to be central in the Navaratri rituals as well, 
and, as we shall show, such an expectation is confirmed by the data. 

Navaratri is celebrated in many of Madurai’s temples, primarily by decorating 
images of the goddess (and sometimes the gods) in various ways. The festival is 
particularly important in temples dedicated either to Siva and his consort, or to 
the various independent goddesses. Madurai’s greatest temple is dedicated to 
the goddess Minaksi and her husband Sundareévara (Siva). For most people in 
the city, Minakgi is the most popular form of the goddess and the Navaratri 
festival in the Minaksi Temple—the name by which it is generally known "— 
attracts tens of thousands of devotees, with especially large crowds coming to 
see her decorated as the slayer of Mahis&sura on the eighth night. The festival 
is also celebrated in Vaisnava temples, the most important in Madurai being the 
one dedicated to Visnu as Kütal Alakar. His principal wife, Lakgmi, is decorated. 
on each night of the festival, although she is not portrayed as a slayer of the 
démon on the eighth night. None the less, the role of Lakgmi and A]akar is not 
unimportant and will be discussed further below. 

In this article, it is the festival as celebrated in the Minakgi Temple and in 
homes in Madurai that will mainly be described and discussed. As we shall 
show, the activities inside the Temple during Navaratri are in many ways radi- 
cally different from those in the homes of ordinary people. However, they 
appear to be complementary, and the differentiation between Temple and home 
illuminates various features peculiar to the Minaksi Temple festival. Such a 
complementarity between Temple and home is unusual. Many festivals are 
primarily celebrated in temples rather than homes, or vice versa, although 
some are important in both (for instance: Krana jayanit, Vinàyaka caturtht and 
Tirukkarttikai).* In these latter cases, however, ritual activity in temple and 
home is basically similar; only at Navaratri is there the marked contrast 
between the Min&kg! Temple and the home described below. : 


* D. D. Shulman, Tomil temple myths : saorifics and divine marriage in ihe south Indian Saiva 


* M. 1&rde&u, ‘ Le sacrifice dans l'Hindouisme ', in Biardeau and C. Malamoud, Le sacrifice 
dons l'Imde amciemme (Paris, 1970), 146-51; ‘Devi’ Dictionnasre des mythologies 


m , q.v. j 
O'Flaherty, Hindu , 238; Shulman, Tamil myths, 91, 186. 

1 The full name is Arujmiku (' grace-besto MInAkgi-Gundareévara Tirukkoyil (' holy 
temple") For on of the Tem seo C. J. er, Servants of the goddess: the priests of a 


Indian temple ( bridge, 1984), ch. i. 
* Logan, ' Domestio worship ', 215-20, 222-81, 290-308. 
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We shall now describe the festival in the Minaksi Temple and in the home; 
then we shall discuss and analyse the material as a whole. 


Navarätri in the Minakst Temple 

A number of features of the Navaratri festival, regarded by Temple officiants 
as one of the most important in the annual cycle, are unique to it and will 
require particular discussion in our analysis. Six festivals in the year are defined 
as ' major festivals ' by the Temple officiants. These six are characterized by a 
series of linked features that they have in common, but which are not found in 
other, minor festivals.” In Navaratri, one of these features is present: the 
appointment of a single priest, the nampiyar (Tam.) (hereafter the ‘ festival 
priest °’), to take sole charge of the festival.!? In the eyes of Temple officiants, 
this makes Navaratri, in a sense, a ‘semi-major’ festival. However, the most 
peculiar aspect, which distinguishes it from all other important Temple festivals, 
is that it includes no processions at all, although one is held on vijayadasams, the 
day immediately following the end of Navaratri. 

The Minükgi Temple incorporates two separate but adjoining temples for the 
god and goddess: Minakgi’s (Tam. amman koyi) on the southern side and 
Bundareévara's (Tam. cuvams koyil) on the northern side. (Hereafter, we shall 
use ‘ Temple ’ to refer to the whole complex, and ‘ Minükgi's ' or ‘ Sundareévara’s 
temple ’ to refer to the separate temples.) In the central sanctum (garbha grha) 
of MinàkgT's temple is her main, immovable stone image (milla mūrti). All the 
ritual activity of the Navaratri festival takes place in this sanctum or the zone 
immediately surrounding it into which polluted Hindus and non-Hindus 
should not go. Min&kgi's movable festival image (utsava mürts) is normally kept 
with the other festival images, all made of metal, in & special shrine (usava 
sannidhs), located near Sundareévara's sanctum. For the duration of Navaratri, 
Minaksi’s festival image is placed in the Kélu mandapa (state hall), at the south- 
west corner of the corridor (prakara) which runs round her sanctum. The festival 
image of the goddess is a replica of the main image in her sanctum ; it represents 
her with two arms, standing upright and alone. 

Shortly before the start of the Navaratri festival, the Temple servants clean 
the walls of Minaksi's and Sundareévara’s sancta and paint them with a yellow 
paste, whose ingredients include turmeric and sandalpaste. This is the only 
occasion in the year when the sanota are so painted. Informants said that it 
was done to clean the sancta thoroughly and to deter obnoxious insects. How- 
ever, because such a dye is, in the Tamil ritual scheme, a powerful cooling agent, 
we shall argue that it has further implications. 

On the first night of the festival, the festival priest and other officiants begin 
the rituals in Minaksi’s sanctum. The Lakia Sahasranama, a long series of 
Sanskrit verses praising the goddess through the recitation of her names, is 
recited by the Temple chanters; it is followed by the recitation of Minaksi’s 
standard Sanskrit námávali (a series of 108 of her names). Throughout the 
chanting, the festival priest drops flowers onto the goddess’s image. The reat of 
the ritual activity mainly consists of worship (p14) of the goddess in the normal 
way, although it does include a special bathing (abhsgeka) of the image and a 


* On the festivals, seo C. J. Fuller, ‘The divine oouple's rela in & south Indian 
temple: Miniksl and Sundareévara at Madurai’, History of Religions, 19, 1 328-34; Servanis 
of tke 17-31. 

19 On the priests and other Temple offictanta, see C. J. Fuller, ‘ Gods, priests and : on 
the relation between Hinduism and the caste system ', Man, N.S., 14, 1979, 462-4; Servants of the 
goddess, oh. ii. 
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special decoration (alankara), a dress made of flowers. A canopy of flowers, 
partly paid for by the priests, is placed above the image as well. The special 
bathing and decoration are paid for by devotees as an offering to Minàksi. 
After the decoration has been completed, a food offering (natvedya) is made and 
the worship is concluded by waving of lamps (dtparadhana) before the image. 
On this occasion, the ritual of worship also includes tying special cords (Skt. 
raksabandhana ; Tam. káppu), made of yellow cotton thread, on to the wrists 
of the festival priest and Minakgi's image. These cords are prepared by a 
chanter, who invokes divine power into them. He then ties one cord on to the 
right wrist of the festival priest, who in turn ties another cord on to the left 
wrist of the image. After the ritual in the sanctum is over, the officianta all 
proceed to the Kólu mandapa, where the festival priest ties another cord on to 
the left wrist of Minakei’s festival image and briefly performs worship for her. 
The preparatory rituals for the cords, and the custom of tying them on to the 
right wrists of males and the left wrists of females, are standard in the Temple. 

On the seventh night of the festival, similar cords are fastened on to the left 
wrista of the stone images of Durga, Laksmi and Sarasvati. (These three 
goddesses’ images are all located near Sundareévara’s sanctum ; there are no 
festival images of them.) On the same night, Durga’s and Laksmi's images are 
decorated by a complete covering of sandalpaste (a feature mentioned again 
below), and on the seventh, eighth and ninth nights, extra lamps are waved 
before all three goddesses’ images during the regular daily worship, but other- 
wise there are no special rituals for them. The cords for these images reflect 
‘the idea, found in the mythology, that Durga, Lakgmi and Sarasvati are 
combined within the Great Goddess who kills Mahigüsura, and it is said in the 
Temple, as it is at other Navaratri celebrations, that the festival divides into 
three three-day periods particular to each of the three goddesses in turn.” 
However, ritual practice in the Temple does not actually reflect this tripartite 
scheme and because it is Minaksi, the Temple’s principal goddess, who is per- 
ceived as the Great Goddess—and is on the eighth night referred to as Sakti—all 
ritual activity centres upon her, not upon the other three. 

On each night of Navaratri, Minaksi’s festival image, placed on a platform 
at the entrance to the Kölu mandapa, is given a different decoration. This 
decoration is removed and she is taken back inside the hall shortly before the 
final period of worship, after which the entire Temple is closed for the night. 
In the corridor leading to the Kólu mandapa, the festival images of Vinayaka 
and Candeévara are positioned; these two always accompany Minakei in 
festivals celebrated for her alone. Each evening, the decorated goddess is 
worshipped briefly; she is offered a cutlass (Tam. camatafu) on the first seven 
nights and a large trident (triüla) on the eighth night. Otherwise, there are no 
special rituals carried out for either image of the goddess during the festival. 

The distinctive feature of Navaratri is the various decorations of the 
goddess and it is these that hosta of devotees come to see. On the first night, 
she is portrayed as the four-armed goddess Rájarájeévari. On the eighth night, 
she is shown as the slayer of Mahis&sura (ma/msasuramardint) ; represented with 


u For brief descriptions of the diu. Fuller, ‘Gods, priests and purity’, 460-2; 
, : the 


of the dyi Society, 11, 1921, 808. (Rao’s article reprinted in H. V. Nanjundayya and L. K. 
T Iyer, The Mysore tribes and castes (Mysore, 1928), 1, 56-71.) 
18 Fuller, ‘ Divine couple’, 320-81. 
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eight arms and dressed in a red sari, the goddess plunges her trident into the 
demon lying at her feet. The weapon is Siva’s trident, given to her by the god, 
in the classical myth, at her creation and arming. On the ninth night, Minaksi 
is shown worshipping Siva (sivapūjā); with two arms and dressed in a white 
sari, she kneels before a linga (the phallic icon of Siva) with a plate of biva 
leaves, which are sacred to the god and always employed in his worship. 

Minaksi is frequently olad in a red sari, but the eighth night is the only occa- 
sion in the year when she must wear this colour. A white sari is placed on her 
main image every night, as Fuller explains; otherwise, however, the night of 
sivapūjā is the only time when she must be dreased in white. As we shall explain, 
the contrast between the compulsory red of the eighth night and the compulsory 
white of the ninth is highly significant.1* The Rajarajesvari, mahisasu, amardini 
and &ivapuja decorations are the only three that must be used on their respective 
nights. There are no prescribed decorations for the second to seventh nights ; 
these are chosen by the Temple officiants and vary from year to year. Most of 
them depict scenes, popular with devotees, from the legend (sthala purdna) of 
the Minaksi Temple. They often include images of Sundareávara or other deities 
and lack any particular connexion with Navaratri. ' 

On the day immediately following the end of Navar&tri—the tenth lunar 
day, known as vijayadagami (‘ victorious tenth ")—the festival priest removes 
the cords from himself and the goddesses’ images, and the ‘ hair-washing’ 
(Tam. catasyalampukiratu) ritual is performed. In the morning, the festival 
images of Minüksi, Sundareévara, Vindyaka, Bubrahmanya and Candeévara are 
placed in a hall near the entranoe to Minaksi’s temple, overlooking the Temple 
tank. These five images are those normally employed in processions during 
festivals celebrated for both the god and goddess.i* In the &fternoon, the 
images of Min&kgi and Sundareávara are worshipped in the standard manner, 
through the rituals of bathing, decorating, offering food and waving of lamps. 
The god and goddess are then taken in procession around the outer corridor of 
Bundareévara's temple, before all five images are returned to the utsava sannidhi. 
This ends the ritual. There is nothing distinctive about either the worship or the 
procession. However, officiants in the Temple insist that the ritual of worship is 
to be understood as a symbolic washing of Minaksi’s hair, as its name implies, 
and they state explicitly that ita purpose is to remove the sin or taint (doga), 
attaching to the hair, incurred by Minaksi when she killed Siva’s demon devotee. 
This ritual too will be considered more fully below. ; 

In the evening of the full-moon day following Navaratri, the Santabhageka 
ritual is carried out. This is a major bathing ritual performed for the main 
image of Minaksi, which is intended, as its name suggests (sanis ‘ peace’), to 
pacify the goddess after her battle. It is performed as part of the penultimate 
period of daily worship, the elaborate bathing replacing the usual one. As in all 
elaborate bathing rituals, a large number of substances are poured over the 
image in a specified sequence. (In order, these include sesamum-seed oil, 
turmerio powder, milk, curds, honey, paficamria (a sweet confection), various 
fruit juices, unripe coconut-water, sandalpaste and rosewater, and ' holy’ 
water into which divine power has been invoked by the chanting of mantras.) 
The food offered after the bathing includes sweet boiled rice (Tam. carkkaras 
pohkal) and cooked chickpeas (Tam. ounjal) in addition to the pepper-rice 


M ibid, 825. 

15 The sari oolours on the eighth and ninth nights have been verified since Fuller, ‘ Drvine 
couple ' was written ; of. p. 341, n. 41. 

‘ibid. 829-81. 
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(Tam. miaku cátum) ordinarily offered. After the food offering, the 108 names 
of the goddess are chanted simultaneously by nine chanters, while nine priests 
drop flowers on to her image, after which coconuts and plantains are offered. 
The waving of lamps and the rest of the ritual are the same as on other 
evenings. 

The santabhigeka is the only elaborate bathing ritual held annually for 
Minakst herself, although several such rituals are performed for Sundare$vara 
each year, during which a shortened version of the ritual for the god is also 
carried out for the goddess. The priests traditionally donate many of the 
materials used at the santabhiseka and they consider it as probably the most 
important bathing ritual in the Temple’s annual cycle. They also contribute 
to the extra offerings made of flowers, coconuts and plantains. This is the only 
occasion in the year when the priesta themselves make a sizeable contribution 
to the costs of a ritual, a reflection of the importance that they attach to it." 


Navarains in Madurai homes 

Logan’s field-work area in Madurai comprised a number of streets close to the 
centre of the old city and the Minakei Temple, inhabited by people belonging to 
most of the Brahman and non-Brahman castes—except for Nadars and 
Harijans—represented in Madurai. In the majority of homes in this area, 
Navaratri was not celebrated on any major scale. In a few households, however, 
a kólu (Tam.) was erected for the duration of the festival. (They are also put up 
in some temples, though there is none in the Minakgi Temple.) A kólu is an 
arrangement of steps, usually nine in number, set up near the household shrine, 
on which various models—images of deities, figures of people and animals, 
imitation fruit and vegetables—are placed. Nowadays, the kélu may also include 
dolls and plastio toys. The deities’ images are positioned on the top few steps, 
figures of people below them, animals beneath the people and on the lowest 
levels are the fruit and vegetables. At the bottom of the steps is a small pool of 
water, usually made to look like a temple tank. No special position is given to 
images of the goddesses in most homes; they are merely placed amidst those of 
other deities. Many kdlu models are inherited, although most people try to 
add new ones each year and none is used on any other ocoasion. Informants say 
it is particularly important that the room containing a kélu be thoroughly 
purified, and many of those who do not put up Aus explain that they cannot 
guarantee this high state of purity. 

On each Navaratri night, worship is performed for the goddess before the 
kölu, which is illuminated. In some houses, worship is also performed there in 
the morning. It takes the form customary for the particular household— 
domestic worship varies slightly from household to household !*—and the food 
offered is usually cooked chickpeas. All those who have kélus must invite 
others, specifically married women and their children, to visit them on Navaratri 
nights. Men are not debarred, but they are not expected to attend and rarely do. 


17 The yellow dye is ted on the sanctum walls and the éintdbhipeka in done solely for 
Minkke!'s main image, w oreas her festival image is decorated and has its heir washed. It is 
conventional oe m the Temple to put different decorations on the festival mages, and as the 
hair i followed by a procession, only the festival image could bo used then. Itissimilarly 
oonven praotioe for major bathing rituals to be performed mainly for the immovable images. 
The Kalu mandapa 1» made of black marble, an unsuitable surface for the d e, but it may be 
significant that the heat is concentrated m the central sanctum (see main taxt below). However, 
to ask whioh actually ts the demons would be beside the t, because it is not the 
images but the who fights; the presence of two mages in the Tem e no more affects the 
matter than do the mnumera le other mages also being used throughout 

18 For details, see Logan, ‘ Domestio worship’, ch. 
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The women who come should all sing before the kélu and singing sessions may 
last several hours. They may sing whatever they like, but very popular, espe- 
cially amongst Brahmans, is the Mahtsdsuramardini, a song celebrating the 
goddess’s defeat of the buffalo-demon. When they leave, all women visitors are 
given food, turmeric, kunkuma (red powder), sandalpaste and flowers which have 
previously been offered to the goddess and are now received as prasada, the 
symbol and conveyer of her grace. Male visitors may be given the food prasada 
but not the other items. In households without kélus, it ia not uncommon for 
people to sing songs or chant verses for the goddess as part of their regular 
worship during Navaratri, and they may also use chickpeas as the food offering 
on these occasions. The significance of these various features will be considered 
again below. 

On the ninth and last day of Navaratri, worship is performed for the goddess 
Barasvati. Unlike Navaratri proper, Sarasvati pujà is primarily a domestio 
festival, celebrated in only & minor way in the temples. However, it is an 
integral part of the domestic Navaratri and is very popular, as it seems to have 
been for a long time. Virtually all households in Logan’s field-work area 
celebrate it and it is one of the very few annual festivals at which a priest may be 
employed to conduct the rituals. In those households with a kélu, an image or 
picture of Barasvati is placed before it on the ninth day and worship is specially 
addressed to her. (This worship is performed in the morning, not at night.) In 
all households, however, this festival’s characteristic feature is putting books, 
musical instruments, tools and instruments of all kinds in front of the household 
shrine before worship is performed. These items are all decorated with sandal- 
paste, kunkuma and flowers, and after the worship is over, the household furni- 
ture, doorways, bicycles, electrical appliances, etc., are decorated as well. 
Sarasvati pija is also celebrated in many offices, shops and factories, where tools, 
machines, ledger books and other objecta are similarly decorated. The usual 
food offering at Sarasvati pia is chickpeas and sweet parched rice (Tam. port), 
although savoury cakes (Tam. vafa) and the sweet dish known as payacam 
(Tam.) are quite common. 

The worship on the ninth day may also be referred to as Gyudha (‘ weapon’, 
‘ tool") puja, although strictly speaking Sarasvati pūjā and ayudha pūjā are 
distinct. People explain that Sarasvati is the goddeas of education, knowledge, 
trades and professions, and that she and the equipment associated with her are 
therefore both worshipped on this day. In the Minaksi Temple, the arches (Tam. 
isruodct) placed over the festival images of Minaksi and Sundareévara are the 
objects of worship and are later decorated ; it is said that these arches are the 
weapons or tools of the god and goddess. The following day, vij 1, Was 
traditionally the day on which the school year began, as it was thought an 
especially good time to start learning or, indeed, any new enterprise. Some 
businessmen open new accounts on this day and come to the Minaksi Temple to 
make large offerings for their suoceas in the new year. There are people who still 
encourage their children to write the letters of the alphabet for the first time on 
vyayadagams and if the ceremony of first education (vidya àrambha, ‘ the 
beginning of learning ") is to be held for a ohild—it is now r&re—it too will be 
done at this time. The significance of Sarasvati and áyudAa piya within Nava- 
ratri will also be discussed in our analysis, to which we now turn. 


1° The larity of Lorene in Tamilnadu a referred to by P. Sonnerat, 
Voyages aux Indes orientales at à la me (Paris, 1782), 1, . 

9 cf. C. G. Diehl, Instrument and purpose : studies on rites and rituals ın south India (Lund, 
1958), 170-1. 
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The tying of cords 

‘We begin our analysis of the Temple festival by looking at a number of ite 
particular features, before we discuss in some detail Minaksi’s decorations and 
the hair-washing ritual. 
. As explained above, special cords are tied on to the two images of Minàksi 
and on to the festival priest for the duration of the festival, and on to the images 
of Durga, Lakgmi and Sarasvati for its final stages. Attaching such cords has 
in the Temple two principal purposes. The first, as informants make clear, is 
. to give protection against evil forces of all kinds (kappu literally means 
‘defence’, ‘ guard’). In every Temple festival, cords are tied on to the 
images’ wrists before they are taken in procession outside the Temple’s well- 
protected interior, in order to ward off possible attack by demons, evil spirits, 
the evil eye and other malevolent agencies. Under normal circumstances, the 
gods inside the Temple are safeguarded by various means, but particularly cru- 
cial is the protection afforded by the ‘lords of the eight directions’ (asia 
dikpála), the gods who guard the eight chiefly points of the compass. A sacrifice 
(bals)—taking a vegetarian form—is offered to them daily inside the Temple, 
except during the six major festivals when it is offered twice a day on the Ati 
streeta which run round the Temple just inside its outermost walls.* The 
normal daily ritual is continued during Navaratri, although the eight gods 
appear to have failed in their duty. In the myth, Mahisasura has after all 
vanquished the gods, including Indra, the king of the gods and lord of the East. 
The demons have succeeded in penetrating the very centre of Minaksi’s temple, 
the only period in the Temple's year when they manage to do this and thus the 
only occasion on which a protective cord is tied on to the main image of the 
goddess. 

It may seem odd that the great gods should be endangered by demons and 
other malevolent agents. However, Temple ritual makes it clear that this is 80 
and it is, moreover, accepted as true by informants. It is, in addition, entirely 
consistent with the character of deities and demons as portrayed in Hindu 
mythology. Although the gods do invariably defeat the demons in the end 
(although equally invariably the latter are never finally liquidated), the gods 
always suffer an initial series of setbacks. In each myth there thus appears to be, 
for a time, & real possibility that the gods may be defeated, so that the morally 
ordered cosmos will be destroyed ** The myth of the goddess and Mahis&aura 
is prototypical in this respect. Thus the gods are not absolutely invulnerable to 
defeat by demons and they only triumph in the end because they have special 
aids, like those represented by the protective cords. It was such & cord, given 
to Indra by Indrani, that enabled him to vanquish the demons in the story 
quoted by Kane.™ 

In Navaratri and the six major festivals, cords are also tied on to the festival 
priest’s wriste. Only in these seven does a single priest conduct all the festival 
rituals and accompany the gods for the entire period. Because they thereby 
become much more closely identified with the gods than priests do during other 
festivals and rituals, the festival priests become possible victims of attack as 
well. Conversely, the deities require the undivided attention of & single priest 


x£ of. ibid., 252-8. 

2t Tho bals durmg the six festivals is offered directly to the eight lords, although this is not true 
of the ritual held inside the Temple on ordinary days. None tho less, though we cannot demon- 
strate it here, there 1s good reason to conclude that the daily sacrifice ıs partly intended for the 
eight lords as well. 

mW. D. O'Flaherty, The origins of evil in Hindu mythology (Berkeley, 1976), 58-9 and passim. 

“u P, V. Kane, History of Dharmaédstra (Poona, 1968-77), v, 128. 
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because they are in greater potential danger during these seven festivals than 
they are on other occasions. (Other rituals and festivals are mostly not as long 
and they never involve as many processions as the major six; nor do any of 
them focus upon demonic attack on the scale of Navaratri.) The possibility of 
an attack on other officianta or devotees, who do not wear protective cords, is 
slight ; demons only assault gods and their close allies, and the other malevolent 
agents, motivated mainly by jealousy, are unlikely to envy human beings 
possessing none of the splendour or magnificence of the deities themselves. 

The second principal purpose of tying cords, also explicitly understood by 
informanta, is to signify intention or determination, particularly when the latter 
takes the form of a ‘ vow’ or ‘ religious undertaking ' (Tam. eiratam, from Skt. 
vrata). In modern Tamil practice, this requires the observation of a fast 
(usually partial but occasionally total) and various other penances (particularly 
abstention from sexual relations) until the undertaking has been completed. 
Such vows are observed on various days in the ritual calendar. Participants in 
major rites of passage, who also wear the cords, are thought to be undertaking 
vows of a similar kind.?® So too are the festival priests themselves, whose con- 
duct during festivals should involve the same observations as those of a typical 
vow. No ritual in the Temple actually implies that Min&ksi or the other three 
goddesses are keeping a vow—they do not, for instance, receive fewér or 
different food offerings during the festival—but informants none the less insist ' 
that they wear the cords not only to protect themselves, but also to mark their 
determination to kill the buffalo-demon. 

Insofar as the cords signify a vow, their tying on the first night and removal 
on the tenth day also mark precisely the beginning and end of the festival ; 
they are the defining elements of the rites of entry to and exit from the sacrifice 
whose climax is the immolation of Mahisasura. The overall structure of the 
festival as a rite of sacrifice will be returned to below. 


Cooling rituals and the absence of processions 

That the cords in particular testify to the dangers faced by the goddess in her 
battle seems clear. But other aspects of the ritual make it plain that, for the 
community at large, the threat comes leas from the demons directly than frorn 
the goddess and the battle itself. The yellow dye and the absence of processions 
during Navaratri are pertinent here. 

We suggested above that cleanliness is not the only reason for painting yellow 
dye on the'inner walls of the two sancte. In the Tamil ritual tradition, yellow is 
a particularly cooling colour and two of the substances used in the dye, turmeric 
and sandalpaste, are powerful cooling agents." The dye thus appears to be 
intended to cool the sancta. In the case of Sundareévara's sanctum, the reasons 
for applying the dye are obscure, since the god is otherwise uninvolved in the 
festival. In the case of Minaksi’s sanctum, however, the dye would also seem to 
be a kind of insulator, so that the heat generated in the angry goddess during her 
battle cannot escape into the rest of the Temple and the outaide world. It is 
important to note that the dye does not serve to cool Min&ksi herself. In the 


™ of. Diehl, Instrument and purpose, 252-8; Kane, History of Dharmaédstra, v, 28. 
1° The possibility that the cords are specrically those of a bride ) and groom 
(nampiyir) is ruled out here because the cords remain on until the tenth day (Le. after the 
‘ marriage ' of the eighth day : sco main text below), because no ritual in the Mint kg! 
between 


demon: a local south Indian festival and its wider context’, Purusdrtha, 5, 1981, 111-2. 
#7 B. E. F. Beck, ‘ Colour and heat in south Indian ritual’, Man, N.S., 4, 1969, 659. - 
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Temple, deities are not cooled by painting thei shrines, but by bathing or 
covering their images with cooling substances, particularly sandalpaste. Such a 
procedure occurs, for example, during a major festival for Minàksi, when the 
heat of her asceticism must be reduced.!* During Navaratri itself, there is no 
ritual of this type for Minakgi, although there is for Durga and Lakgmi on the 
seventh night. Why these two goddesses should be cooled at this time is to us 
unclear, particularly because the absence of any such ritual for Minaksi herself 
appears to be readily explained. Minakgi, surely, must not be cooled during the 
festival, because that would diminish her anger, ferocity and violence, thus 
making it impossible for her to prosecute her fight with Mahisüsura and his 
demon army. It is imperative that the goddess does become greatly heated and 
the world would be in even worse peril if she did not. But such heat is neverthe- 
less extremely dangerous, and the rest of the Temple and the world outside have 
to be protected by an attempt to contain it within the sanctum's walls.** 

Similar considerations, we believe, explain why there are no processions 
during this festival. Apart from a few very minor festivals, Navaratri is the 
only one without processions. A procession at this time would spread the battle 
into the outaide world, so that the excessive heat of the goddess, as well as the 
hazards of the confrontation itself, would threaten the community at large. The 
logio appears to be that only the priests and other officiants, in particular the 
festival priest, have the ritual powers and competence necessary to withstand 
and control the perils present in the heart of the Temple. 

In another article, Fuller shows that the dangers posed by exceasive heat in 
Minaksi constitute a repeated motif in the Temple’s rituals.” Navaratri, in this 
respect, is not peculiar. From another angle, however, it is unique, because it is 
the only important festival in which a prolonged battle with demons supplies 
the rationale. (The Skanda gastht festival celebrates Skanda’s (Murukan’s) 
conquest of a series of demons, but it is only celebrated in & very minor way in 
the Min&kgi Temple.) ? Navaratri is also the only one in which the very heart 
of the Temple becomes oocupied by the enemies of the gods, one consequence of 
which is that Minadksi’s excessive heat is entirely concentrated in her own 
embattled shrine. The unique features of Navar&tri—the oord tied on to the 
main image of the goddess, the yellow dye and the absence of processions— 
are a function of the chaos at the centre that is, in the Temple, Navar&tri's 
singular theme. We shall return to this theme again, but let us now look particu- 
larly at Minakei’s decorations on the first, eighth and ninth nights. 


The Réjarajesvart decoration 

Rajarajedvari, originally the consort of Rajarajeévara (Siva), the guardian 
deity of the Tamil Cola kings (ninth-twelfth centuries), was later the tutelary 
goddess of the Raja of Ramnad (from the seventeenth century), and possibly 
other Tamil rulers. In Ramnad, she was also identified with the slayer of 
Mahisasura.*2 In the Minaksi Temple, the recitation of the 108 names of the 


s At Ata MujaikkSt{u: Folen Dieser p 398. 

» For the ritual signrfloance of heat in T Hinduism, see Beak, ‘ Colour and heat’, as well 
as discussions by Beok, ‘The goddess and the demon’, 180-2 and passim; Fuller, ‘ Divine 
nde papa Logan, ‘ Domestic worship ', 199-206 ; M. L. Reiniche, Les dieus et les hommes : 

des oultes d'un village du Tirunelveli, Inde du sud (Paris, 1979), 177-9. 

** ' Divine couple ', passim. 

On this fe val, seo F. Clothey, ‘Skanda-gagti: a festival in Tamil India’, History of 
Relignons, 8, 1969, 286—59. 


=O. A. ‘From protector to litigant: changing relations between Hmdu 
enpa and the Raja of Ramnad ', in B. Stem Gaus cal war (Delhi, 1978), 82-3 ; 
B. Stein, * MahAnavam!: medieval and modern ki ritual in south ’ (forthooming). 
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goddess ends by praising Minaksi as Rajarajedvari, so that the two goddesses are 
thus identified with each other. 

Critical to the Rajarajeévari decoration is that it shows Minakei in a form 
intermediate between the peaceful wife of Sundareévara and the fierce slayer of 
Mahigasure. Consider first the number of the goddess's arms. In her icono- 
graphy, an independent goddess is usually shown with four or more arms, the 
number being in part correlated with the extent and range of her powers. 
Rajarajeévari has four arms, as is characteristic of many independent goddesses 
who are none the less predominantly pacific, whereas the large number of arms 
on the slayer of Mahisasura—in the Minaksi Temple eight, but in some represen- 
tations as many as 20—indicates the vastness of her independent powers, espe- 
cially of violence. The goddess who is the pacific wife of a god, or more generally 
is not displayed as independently powerful, rarely has more than two arms, as is 
Bo for images of Min&ksi as normally decorated (and as is also true of the éivapūjā 
decoration of the ninth night).* Thus Minaksi’s four arms in her Rajarajesvari 
decoration indicate that she has departed from her normal status, but she has 
not yet attained the violent, powerful independence of the eighth night. The 
same is implied by the presentation of a cutlass on the first to seventh nights, 
but a trident on the eighth. 

Like the slayer of Mahisisura, Rájarájeévari has a lion for her vehicle, but 
instead of a huge trident and other weapons, she holds a stick of sugar-cane, 
an auspicious symbol associating her with Kamaksi, the goddess of Kaficipuram, 
who also carries it, and Kama, the god of desire, whose bow is made of sugar- 
cane. Rajarajesvari’s powers are shown to be pre-eminently seductive and 
erotic, attributes that the independent Minaksi displays more prominently in 
some of her other festivals. As we shall seo, there is an emphasis on Miniksi’s 
sexual powers in the decoration of the eighth night as well, but there it is 
combmed with her power of violence, whereas on the first night the violence is 
absent. Once again, therefore, Ràjar&jeévari is mediating between the two 
states ; her independent erotic powers link her with the killer of Mahisasura, but 
her pacificity links her with the Min&ksi who is Sundareévara’s wife. It is this 
intermediate status which is implicitly held constant until the eighth night, to 
which we now turn. 


The red and white saris: senuality and aseruality 

Minàkgi, as we have seen, must be dressed in a red sari on the eighth night 
when she kills Mahisàsura and in a white sari on the ninth night when she 
worships Siva. The contrast between these two colours is of central importance and 
ite symbolic significance is open to a number of in part distinct interpretations. 

We note immediately that red is traditionally the colour of a Tamil bride’s 
sari, whereas white is the traditional colour of the widow’s sari, although 
Brahman and some other high-caste widows traditionally wear saffron-coloured 
saris. These associate them with renouncers, but in other respecta the sym- 
boliam of the saffron sari is basically similar to that of the white sari as is 
explained below. The red bride-white widow contrast is, of course, not confined 
to Tamilnadu, but is found throughout most of India. 


P of. Fuller, ‘ Divine oou ', 923; and J. N. Banerjea, The development of Hindu iconography 
(Caloutte, 1056), 407-500; T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu i M aie 
I, 338-0, 345-6; H. Krishna Sastri, South-Indeas images of gods and 1916), 
190, 206, 211, 220. 

H Shulman, Tamil temple myths, 166-76. 

= Notably, Kolitta and Éppai KKppu: Fuller, ‘ Divine couple’, 341-8. 
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In a similar vein, a spot of red kunkuma is only applied to the forehead by 
girls and married women, most of whom always wear it in Madurai. (The 
sindtira, the vermilion streak in the parting of the hair worn by north Indian 
married women, is not found in Tamilnadu.) The red powder is not worn by 
widows, who generally mark their foreheads with white ash (vibhun) only.** 
As well as the specific bride-widow contrast, therefore, red more diffusely 
symbolizes the sexually-active or sexually-potent female, whereas white sym- 
bolizes the converse. 

We begin with the specific bride-widow contrast. In this connexion, the 
first point is that the contrast between a bride’s red sari and a widow’s white sari 
is a cultural fact evident to all Hindus in Tamilnadu (and most of India), so that 
the suggestion that Minaksi’s decorations display her as a bride and then a 
widow requires no abstruse exegesis. Moreover, it accords with the theme, 
ubiquitously present in myth and ritual, that there is a marriage between the 
goddess and the buffalo-demon, as well as with the more specifically Tamil 
mythological theme that Mahisasura is Siva and that the goddess marries the 
god at the same time as she kills him.*? That Minaksi should be a ‘ murderous 
bride’ m the Temple is thus entirely consistent with the associated mythology 
and comparable ritual data.** Her decoration on the ninth night also makes 
reference to the famous myth of K&mákgi, who expiates her sin of hiding Siva’s 
eyes by kneeling beside the ga that she worships, clasping it to her breasts 
to save it from the flood sent by Siva to test her. In some versions, the goddess 
herself creates this linga. Afterwards, Kamaks! and Siva are married again.*? 
Minaksi’s expiation of her crime of murder is similar—she also kneels beside and 
worships a linga and is later (on the tenth day) reunited with her husband— 
although the eroticism of Kamaksi’s embrace is, significantly, more or less 
absent. 

Relevant to our discussion also is the close identification made in Hindu 
culture between widows and ascetic renouncers. The widow, writes Kane, ‘ had 
to act like an ascetic ' and her various duties, as itemized by him, clearly testify 
to the identification.” In contemporary Madurai, the identification is especially 
visible in relation to orthodox Brahman widows who, exactly like Brahman 
monks such as the Sankarac&rya, wear ochre robes, have their heads shaved 
and wear no jewellery or adornment except white ash. We may therefore 
legitimately interpret the white sari of the ninth night as also indicating that 
Min&kgi is to be seen as a renouncer. This in turn recalls the famous myths of 
Parvati’s attempts to win Siva by her ascetic austerities, a theme more clearly 
prominent during another festival at the Min&ksi Temple.“ 

It is also significant here that while the goddess changes from a bride to a 
widow or renouncer, the male ‘ protagonist ’ is correspondingly changing from a 
lustful, violent demon (who may be identified as a devotee of Siva or Siva 
himself) into the form of Siva’s chaste, pacific liga, the icon of the grace- 
dispensing god and also, in particular, of his ascetio, yogio form in which his 
sexual powers are fully under control. Simultaneously, therefore, the relation- 


* An exception r$ widows to Vammave communities (a minority), who wear a form 
of the Vaignave sect mark and not “it, which is sacred to Siva. 

*' M. Biardeau, ‘ Introduction’, Purwpdrtha, 5, 1981, 15-16; Shulman, Tami temple myths, 
176-02. 

= For example, the Miriyammay festival desoribed by Beck, ‘ The eas and the demon’. 

** R. Desmgane, P. Z. Pattebrramin and J. Fillosat, Les ivaltes de Küoipuram : 
analyse de textes af i ie (Pondicherry, 1964), 80-91; Sh ‘ams temple myths, 60. 

“ Kane, History of ir, 588-98. 

u Ag Muj|aikkóttu: Fuller, ‘ Drvine couple’, 837-8. 
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ship between goddess and demon/god alters from mutual hostility and sexual 
aggression (in which the goddess is dominant) to asymmetrical devotion and 
ascetic control (in which the goddess offers worship to and attempts to emulate 
the dominant god), though both types of relationship still relate to a single 
theme: the goddess’s attempt to win her husband. 

From another viewpoint, however, as we have already implied, the red and 
white saris could more simply be seen to stand for the contrast between a 
sexually-active or sexually-potent and a sexually-inactive or asexual goddess.tt 
Here there would be no direct implication that a marriage occurs on the eighth 
night, or that the goddess is widowed on the ninth night. This more general 
contrast would connect instead with a perennial theme in temple ritual and 
mythology to which we have already alluded in discussing the independent 
Rajarajeévari’s eroticism: the notion that the goddess’s erotic and violent 
powers are both potentially greatest when she is virginally independent, not 
when she is united with her husband.“ Sexually-potent during her battle (but 
not sexually-active for ahé has no partner), the goddeas’s sexual powers decline 
or alternatively are restrained on the ninth night as her violence ebbs away 
after the victory has been won (a change also marked by the deoline in the 
number of her arms from eight to two). She then is either the submissive wor- 
shipper of her husband as befits her pacific form, or—as we have just seen—she 
is the ascetio striving to win her future husband. In either case, the goddess does 
not manifest her sexual powers and is not Siva’s sexual partner, a status that 
she will only acquire on the next day, vijayadaéami, when in the Temple ritual 
Minaksi is reunited with Sundareévara as his wife. Plainly, this simpler inter- 
pretation leads to conclusions consistent with those above and does not contra- 
dict our previous argument in which the theme of the ‘ murderous bride’ was 
prominent. 

To continue the discussion, it is important to recall that blood, the most 
immediate referent of red, is of course not only the liquid spilled on the battle- 
field and the sacrificial altar, but also the fluid of creation and life. The bride’s 
red sari and kuAkuma, for example, both symbolize female creative power, 
specifically the capacity to bear children. In both ritual and mythology, red 
blood is frequently opposed to white milk, the latter being the ‘ cooling antidote 
to blood, which is considered extremely hot’. Although it does not seem 
justified to argue that Minaksi’s white sari on the ninth night representa her as 
the milk-purveymg mother, there is posaibly an allusion to the idea that the 
goddess’s bloodthirstiness can be overcome by making the milk flow from her 
breasts. (The blood-milk contrast will be mentioned again when we discuss 
Lekzm! below.) 

Further, if white is often opposed to red as the colour of death (in particular, 
in the white ash (vibhūts) of the funeral pyre worn by Siva, the great renouncer), 
it also symbolizes male creative power (semen as opposed to menstrual blood). 
Indeed, the male-female opposition is one of the most immediate referents of 


*3 cf. the meaning of the white san worn by at night: ibid., 325. 
** This is also shown in Minkkg!’s K5latta and u festivals, tho Fuller (ibid., 
Pinan, Tamsi tem myths, 140-1, 


841-8) does not sufficiently em the point; of. also Sh 
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white eibhüi contrasted with red kunkuma, and males (like images of gods) 
almost always wear more ash than red powder on their foreheads. Thus, by a 
different route, the white of the ninth night can again be seen to show that 
Minaksi, although she is certainly not male, is none the less devoid of female 
creative power: in other words, that she is asexual or sexually-inactive. In 
sum, the hot, creative feminine power of the eighth night is replaced by ita 
absence or converse on the ninth. In this connexion, Sarasvati, whose festival 
day is it, is brought to mind; she invariably wears white and although she is 
married to Brahma, he is conspicuous by his absence and is practically never 
depicted with her nor worshipped alongside her. Hence Sarasvati is virtually a 
grass widow amongst the goddesses and her creative sexual power is redundant. 


The red and white saris: Brahman and Kshairiya 

If the red—white contrast relates to different oppositions centring on the 
theme of female status and feminine power, it has further connotations as well. 
Red is the colour of Kshatriya warriors and kings, whereas white is that of 
Brahmans. As already implied, red also symbolizes pollution and heat in 
opposition to the white of purity and ooolness.' These oppositions are all 
partly, but not exactly, congruent. The goddess is self-evidently a warrior and, 
in the myths, if she is not exactly a monarch herself, she is none the less acting 
for the king of the gods, whose place has been usurped by the king of the demons. 
In classical Hindu thought, it is the duty (dharma) of the Kshatriya warrior to 
engage in bloody violence and slaughter. In the Devimdhatmya myth, the 
goddess is also said to drink quantities of wine (itself symbolic of blood) during 
the conflict. The consumption of alcohol is enjoined upon the Kahatriya and is 
believed to enhance anger and strength—and hence heat—in ita imbiber. Thus 
the red sari of the eighth night shows MinàksI as the supreme royal warrior, 
possessed of enormous power for violence and identified with the Kshatriyas. 
Although she is undoubtedly heated by her murderous anger, the question of her 
pollution is more ambiguous. Inasmuch as she is performing her duty as a 
warrior, her violence and consumption of alcohol are legitimate, and because the 
battle is also a sacrifice, her participation in it does not necessarily pollute her. 
At the same time, from the viewpoint of the Brahman and the renouncer, all 
violence is polluting and to be avoided, and henoe must be left to the goddess in 
order to protect the purity of the god, here Siva. Minaksi, armed with Stva’s 
trident, must do the ‘ dirty work’ on his behalf.** 

On the ninth night, Min&ksi carries out the principal duty of the (Saiva) 
Brahman— worship of Siva—although her kneeling posture indicates that she 
is the submissive devotee engaged in an act of atonement, rather than a priest, 
who would stand while carrying out worship. The white sari, as already noted, 
also, appears to identify Minake! with Sarasvati, who is unambiguously —as 
Brahma’s wife—a Brahman. The goddess's purity on the ninth night is neoes- 
sarily implied, for only on such condition can the worship of Siva be performed. 
Purity, of course, is also linked with coolness; biva leaves are cooling agents and 
the action of worshipping the liga is itself a ritual to cool it, but it may also 
serve to cool the goddese.* Thus the whole tenor of the ninth night is one of 
calmness and coolness (associated with an absenoe of sexual arousal) and is in 
marked opposition to the aggression and heat of the previous night. 


47 Book, ‘ Colour and heat’, 558-9. 
4 Biardeau, ‘Devi’; of. M. Biardeau, L’Hindowsems : authropologie Pune cictlisation (Paris, 
1981), 147-8. 
Shulman, Tami temple myths, 219. 
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The contrast between the goddess’s character and condition on the two 
nights is also, more generally, a contrast between the values and actions associa- 
ted with the Kshatriyas as opposed to those associated with the Brahmans, or 
the ascetic renouncers whose values have been adopted by the Brahmans. 
Kshatriyas active in the world are hierarchically inferior to Brahmans (who are 
ideally identified with world-renouncers), as is significantly reflected by 
Minakgi’s sequential progression from the lower status on the eighth night to 
the higher on the ninth. However, the Brahman—Kshatriya relationship, as is 
well known, is one of complementarity and the goddess’s activities on the two 
nights simultaneously express both hierarchy and the need for both Brahman 
and Kshatriya in the maintenance of the world. The cosmos is only preserved if 
the demons are vanquished in battle (and man acts within the world) and also— 
in Saiva devotionalist thought—if Siva dispenses his grace in response to hia 
properly conducted worship as carried out by Brahmans. But at the same time, 
the renunciation of the world depends upon its maintenance and, as Biardoau 
remarks, the goddess’s violent acts are ‘ an affirmation, carried to extremes, that 
the world must exist in order that there can be deliverance from this world ’.% 
Even in this single phase of the Temple’s Navaratri festival, therefore, the 
symbolism echoes one of the most fundamental preoccupations of classical 
Hinduism. 

Plainly, the opposition between red and white is open to a range of interpre- 
tations. It is, of course, the relation of opposition that is in each case crucial. 
Not all the opposing pairs are congruent, though many of them overlap, and 
no suggestion that the set of pairs forms a coherent dualist system is implied. 
We must also repeat that not all these possible interpretations can be direotly 
confirmed by either the external form of the Temple rituals as a whole or by 
informants’ explanations. But it is rare for a ritual to make all ita own implica- 
tions transparent and rarer still for informants to be able to interpret plainly all 
its symboliam. Nor can we expect themes to be spelt out with the relative 
clarity of a myth, or more pertinently a corpus of myths, where different ideas 
can be developed sequentially. None the less, the opposition of red and white is 
a fundamental, recurrent feature of Tamil Hindu ritual and the symboliam of 
the red and white saris as interpreted above is, we believe, legitimate; none of 
our interpretations are obscure and none of them are ruled out for the Navarütri 
ritual. Of vital importance to our argument are the absolute immutability of the 
colours of Minükgi's saris on these two nights and the central importance 
accorded to the contrast between them in the Temple. The decorations on the 
eighth and ninth nights evidently must be seen as a paired, sequential opposi- 
tion, and they must be analysed by considering a range of symbolic implications 
of the red—white contrast. That so many themes are condensed into a paucity of 
symbolic elements is not after all very surprising ; it is a ubiquitous feature not 
only of Hinduism but also of most other religions. Our analysis is probably 
deficient because it omits too many aspects of the red-white contrast and too 
many of the themes implied in the latter, not because it includes an excess. 


The hatr-washing ritual 

The hair-washing ritual occurs on the day immediately after Navaratri ends. 
Informants in the Temple say that Min&ksi's hair must be washed on the tenth 
day to remove the sin or taint (doga) adhering to it as a result of her murder of 
Siva’s demon devotee. The atonement of the ninth night is insufficient to 
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cleanse her of her taint. Informants, even usually articulate ones, were 
noticeably vague about doga ; they denied that it was the same as pollution 
(Tam. fijju, acuitam ; Skt. aéuddha), but admitted that it was in many respects 
very similar and was ramoved—by washing the hair—in much the same way. 
(The notion that sin and pollution both lodge in the hair appears to be wide- 
spread; it is, for example, an ubiquituously held belief amongst Benares 
Hindus.) ** Our informants’ imprecision partly stems, we believe, from their 
belief that the temple deities cannot be polluted, a fundamental dogma that we 
heard repeatedly expressed.? Notwithstanding the difficulties inherent in the 
conceptual relation between dosa and pollution (on which our date are admit- 
tedly inadequate), the parallel between the hair-washing ritual and similar 
rituals performed at the close of many periods of pollution is clear. It therefore 
seems reasonable to suggest that, despite informants’ assertions, the hair- 
washing could justly be seen as a ritual to remove both pollution and sin. 

There is, however, another aspect to be considered, which is illuminated by 
Hiltebeitel’s discussion of the symbolism of Draupadi’s hair, using material from 
(in particular) the Mahābhārata. Throughout her exile with her five brothers, 
Draupadi’s hair remains dishevelled. Hiltebeitel notes that this dishevelment 
indicates that Draupadi is menstruating, for a Hindu woman should not bind 
her hair until after the ritual bath at the end of her period of impurity. He also 
shows that Draupadi’s unbound hair signifies her vow to complete the ' sacrifice 
of battle’. Her hair seems to portray Draupadi in exile as the antithesis of the 
sovereign goddess Sri-Lakemi, with whom she is none the less identified, and con- 
neots her more prominently with the dreadful Kali, ‘ the exemplary goddess of 
the dishevelled hair’. Finally, Hiltebeitel interpreta the dishevelment as 
connoting ‘ dissolution ’ in several senses, of which the widest is that ‘ the full 
dissolution of the universe is at least metaphorically pending should [Draupadi’s] 
husbands, with the help of Lord Krsna, not regain the sovereignty and restore 
dharma on earth ’. 

This very brief summary of Hiltebeitel’s subtle article serves to draw 
attention to the crucial pointe relevant here. Although the Minakyi Temple 
ritual is said to be a hair-washing, rather than a hair-binding, the two actions 
do in practice go together and it therefore seems legitimate to regard Minake!’s 
state during Navaratri as similar to Draupadt’s during the Mahabharata war. 
True, there is no direct suggestion in the Temple ritual or informants’ statements 
that Minükg! menstruates at Navaratri (as she does at the Püram festivals) ; 5° 
on the other hand, menstrual pollution in particular is widely said to adhere to a 
woman’s hair so that the hair must be washed thoroughly at the end of the 
menstrual pollution period. It is also relevant that Minàksi is said to have 
taken a vow at the start of Navaratri, which is explicitly symbolized by the cord 
she wears, and all the cords are removed at the hair-washing ritual. Conse- 
quently, the hair-washing can be interpreted as marking the termination of the 
goddees's vow, just as Draupadi’s hair-binding does at the end of her ' sacrifice 
of battle’. Hiltebeitel's reference to Kali reinforces the parallel, for Kali, of 
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course, is in the Devimāhātmya the horrendous deity who emerges from the 
angry Durga to complete the destruction of the demons. Further, as we shall 
note below, the opposition between Draupadi and Laksmi, the sovereign god- 
dess, also finds an echo in the Minakei-Lakemi relationship during Navaratri in 
Madurai. Plainly, too, the notion that the universe may potentially be destroyed 
is as vital a theme at Navaratri as in the Mahābhārata war. In the light of these 
convergences with the epic Draupadi, it seems clear that the hair-washing is 
certainly a ritual linked to the completion of her vow, as well as being, perhaps, 
an indirect allusion to the idea that she might be menstruating during the 
festival. 

It might be thought that the hair-washing is also a ritual washing to mark 
the end of death pollution. However, a widow, especially in south India, is tra- 
ditionally tonsured after the funeral. The hair-washing ritual does not, there- 
fore, appear to connect directly with the theme of Minaksi’s widowhood on the 
ninth night as discussed above. 

Let us now look at the question of cooling. The hair-washing ritual is 
thought of as a washing with water, which is cooling, not as an application to 
the hair of oil (which is heating, as done during the &nnas káppu ritual in the 
Kolattam and Ennai Kappu festivals)" Yet there are in the Temple more 
powerful cooling rituals such as anointment with sandalpaste, and the hair- 
washing is also distinguished from these. The situation therefore appears to be 
rather ambiguous, and indeed a cooling ritual on the tenth day would appear to 
be illogical, given that Minakei was already in a cool state on the preceding 
night. Further cooling scarcely seems necessary or even desirable. 

This ambiguity stems, however, from looking at the ritual only in relation 
to the decoration of the ninth night, whereas it needs to be considered in relation 
to the festival in its entirety. As we have already argued, the hair-washing 
ritual is linked to the completion of Minaksi’s vow, and it is therefore clearly a 
' rite of exit’ in Hubert’s and Mause's terms. It is thus the equivalent of, for 
example, the immersion ritual (firttaedri), at which the cords are also removed, 
that ends the major festivals in the Temple, or even the bathing ritual (aeabAytha) 
which concluded the Vedic sacrifice.5* 

In Hubert’s and Mauss’s description of the ‘ ideal type sacrifice, they draw 
attention to ita simple underlying scheme, in which the sacrifier (saorsfiant, the 
patron and beneficiary of the rite), and the victim in particular, are removed 
from the profane world and translated into the sacred world of the sacrifice. 
At the end of the rite, a rite of exit reverses the condition of the sacrifier and 
allows him to return to the world of the profane. During the period of the 
sacrifice itself, ‘the religious condition of the sacrifier... describes a curv 
symmetrical to the one traced by the victim. He begins by rising progreasively 
into the religious sphere, and attains a culminating point, where he descends 
again into the profane’.** However, as Hubert and Mauss go on to show, 
there are numerous variations on this basic scheme, so that the shape of the 
' curve ’ is infinitely variable and any one sacrifice will frequently contain several 
different curves. 

It seems justifiable to regard the goddess at Navaratri as both sacrifier and 
saorifioer (saorsficateur) ; if the beneficiaries of the sacrifice are the gods, she is 
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evidently included amongst them, and she—not a priest on her behalf— 
performs the immolation. 

It is plain from the evidence presented above that there is much greater 
ritual elaboration towards the end of the festival—the last two days and 
viyayadaáams—than there is on the first seven days. We note, for example, that 
the tying on of cords, which marks the beginning of the ritual, is not surrounded 
by other initiatory rituals, whereas their removal ocours during the (ideally) 
more complex hair-washing ritual. After the Rajarajeévari decoration of the 
first night, the decorations of the second to seventh nights have no special 
significance and the same offering of a cutlass is made to Minaksi each night. 
The only change is the incorporation of the images of Durg&, Lakgmi and 
Sarasvati into the festival on the seventh night, which does however fit with a 
very general feature of Hindu festivals: an increase in the number of participat- 
ing divine forms as the climax approaches. The R&jarajedvari decoration is 
none the less significant in that it does, as wo have already seen, represent 
Minake! in a transitional form, half-way between her usual married status and 
her warlike independence on the eighth night. Minakgi, in other words, does 
not switch rapidly from her normal condition to the slayer of Mahigàsura, but 
instead moves via an intermediate form after several nights’ delay. 

In Hubert's and Mauss's general scheme, it is assumed that the sacrifier has 
to progress from a profane to a sacred world. Fora goddess, however, this picture 
is clearly not apposite, since it would be nonsensical to claim that Minaksi’s 
' religious condition ' partakes more of the sacred during a festival than outaide 
it. However, although they are not truly equivalent, the contrast between her 
married and independent statuses does reflect features of the profane-sacred 
dichotomy, and the relative unimportance of the entry rites accords with 
Hubert’s and Mauss's generalization that these will be absent when the * sacri- 
fier, being already invested with a religious character, has no need to acquire 
it’. This observation comes during their discussion of sacrifices of ‘ desacraliza- 
tion’, in which ‘ the sacred character which is passed on by sacrifice proceeds 
not from victim to sacrifier, but on the contrary from sacrifier to victim. It is 
got rid of by being passed on to the victim. Thus it is before and not after the 
act of immolation that contact between the two takes place—at least that con- 
tact which is really essential '.€ In broad terms, a desacralizing pattern is most 
apparent in the Min&ks! Temple Navaratri festival, and this fits precisely with 
the idea that Siva’s grace is transferred to Mahigasura by Minaksi’s death- 
dealing trident. If Minakei gradually moves ‘ upward ’ in Hubert's and Mauss’s 
curve from her ‘normal’ condition, via Raéjarajedvarl to her all-powerful 
independence on the eighth night, she then rapidly plunges ‘ downward.’ to her 
below normal condition on the ninth night, when she is marked by a deficienoy 
of the divine femininity that she had in overabundance when killing Mahigasura. 
But her over-cool condition on the ninth night, when she is the subordinate 
worshipper of Siva, is as deviant and in many respects as dangerous as her con- 
dition on the eighth night, for without her normal powers she cannot fulfil her 
divine role. She must, it follows, be brought back to her normal condition as 
the wife of Sundareévara, for this is the state of proper balance in which the 
goddess’s powers oan be exercised within the regulated frame of marriage. The 
continual re-creation of the cosmos depends upon sexual relations between god 
and goddess, so that the asexual devotion and separation of the ninth night are 
just as much a departure from this proper balance as the earlier state of violent 
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independence. The hair-washing ritual, as the rite of exit, brings about the 
restoration of normality; the sin of killing Mahigüsura is washed away from 
Minàkgi in a cooling ritual, with the result that the immediate cause of her 
deficiency of powers and her exoeesive coolness on the ninth night are also 
eliminated. The goddess can then return to her usual status as Sundareévara’s 
wife and sexual partner and the sacrifice is complete. 

The santabhigeka ritual, however, does imply that a further pacification of - 
Mtnàks is still required on the subsequent full-moon day. It is noteworthy that 
the extra foods offered to Minàlrs at this ritual comprise both heating and sweet 
foods, suggesting & condition of balance between the goddess's different quali- 
ties.“ The rituals main intention appears to be a further reiteration, on the 
last day of the lunar fortnight of Navaratri, of the need to eliminate any exoes- 
sive anger that may still linger in the goddess after the most ferocious battle of 
the annual cycle, and to ensure that she has now regained completely a state of 
proper equilibrium. At the same time, it is a kind of celebration for and thanks- 
giving to Minakei by the priests, who give many of the materials used in the 
bathing and special offerings; it marks the end of a fortnight in which the 
goddess’s victory over the demons has alone seved the Temple, the community 
and the world. 


The kólus and the domestio festival 

The dangerous and violent confrontation occurring inside the Minaksi 
Temple during Navaratri is in sharp contrast with the scene in the homes at this 
time. The kélus, placed in purified rooms, display the harmony that is threatened 
by Mahigasura, for they represent the world in its creative, beneficent, hierarchi- 
oally-ordered aspect. Despite variations, certain items are always found on the . 
kölus: images of deities, figures of people and animals, and representations of 
fruit and vegetables. They thus include all categories of benevolent and useful 
living things required for the preservation and prosperity of the world. As 
they are arranged on the steps, the items represent an ordered, ranked world, 
with deities above humans, humans above animals, and animals above fruit and 
vegetables, although this ordering is not, in fact, always so precise and not all 
kólus have the complete range of items. Equally significant, however, is that 
there are never any models of demons, evil spirits and ancestors on the kélus, 
even though these are also part of the totality of the world. They are not there, 
of course, precisely because the demons (and by implication other evil agencies) 
are all inside the Temple at this time. Further, the kélus represent the converse 
of the evil disorder that those agents bring; they are honoured at night, the 
time associated with evil forces, but they are illuminated, to suggest perhaps 
that those forces have been dispelled. The shape of the kXius and the water 
below them seem to replicate the design of a temple, its towers rising around the 
tank; indeed the kAlus and the homes in which they are placed appear to mirror 
almost exactly the pure, peaceful state, from which demons and other evil agents 
are entirely absent, which is normal only within the Temple’s interior. In other 
words, the characteristics of the sacred space defined by the innermost zone of 
the Minaksi Temple are transferred to the home during Navaratri. The demons’ 
invasion of Minaksi’s shrine and the war that ensues produce, in the demarcation 
of sacred space, an inversion of Temple and home, or more precisely a recreation 
of the Temple in the Alu within the home. We return to this point m conclusion. 
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Despite the domestic peace, the goddess’s participation in the battle does not 
E nn During the first eight days of Navarātri, she is worshipped as 
i, rather than by a specific name (as is the case in the Temple on the eighth 
night), and she is offered chickpeas, a dish considered to be heating and produc- 
tive of the energy required for her violent task. On the ninth day, however, the 
goddess is specifically worshipped as Sarasvati, and the chickpeas are accompa- 
nied by other sweet or cooling dishes, signalling the need to balance heating and 
cooling foods." A contrast paralleling that in the Temple, between the hot, 
violent goddess of the early period of the festival and the cooler, more pacific 
goddess of the ninth night, is also observable in the home. But in the home the 
contrast is less stark and Sarasvati is not the polar opposite of the goddess on the 
eighth night. The goddess is hot and being heated on the first eight nights, but 
there are no demons to fight in the homes and she does not become dangerous 
like her counterpart in the Temple, while Sarasvati m the home, although 
alone, is—as the food offerings indicate—in a state of equilibrium, unlike the 
goddess in the Temple on the ninth night. 

The contrast between the goddesses in the Temple and home oan also be 
explored by looking at the identity of their worshippers. In the Temple, Minaksi 
is served by her festival priest (and other priests), who are all married men. 
Traditionally, however, she was also attended at this time by the devadasts, 
the Temple dancers, who were considered to be Minakei’s allies. They, of course, 
had no human husbands and were therefore uncontrolled by men. Further, 
Minakei used to be visited during Navaratri by another category of uncontrolled 
females: women possessed by evil spirits who came to ask the goddess to rid 
them of them.*? 

In the home, on the other hand, the rituals of the first eight days are the 
concern of married women. They aot alone during the festival and do not need 
to be kept under the constraint of their husbands ; on the contrary, they regene- 
rate their powers without restriction by accepting as prasada the items that have 
been offered to the goddess.“ These powers, given to them by the goddess, are 
neither dangerous nor violent, nor are they used to destroy malevolent agencies. 
Rather, as is indicated by the children who accompany their mothers to the 
kölus, these powers are creative and controlled through marriage, for they will 
be employed in the progeniture of children within an ordered family structure. 
In this respect, the goddess in the home resembles Rajarajesvari more than the 
alayer of Mahigasura, although a contrast remains between the orientation to- 
wards fecundity within marriage in the first case, and the seductive eroticism 
outaide marriage that is represented by Rájarájeévari. On the ninth day of the 
domestic festival, however, when Sarasvati is worshipped, the rituals are 
performed by men of the household, suggesting that the normal order, in which 
they take the leading role, has been restored; this is congruent with the con- 
cern, in áyudha pūjā, for the proper ordering of social and economic activity. 
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In both Temple and home, therefore, the goddess displays her mdependent 
power during the first eight days of Navaratri, but in the Temple, where it is 
celebrated by the dancing of the uncontrolled devadasis, it is employed to 
destroy demons (and the evil spirits of possessed women) and is potentially 
hazardous for the community at large; in the home, on the other hand, this 
same power is used instead for human creation and poses no danger to anyone, 
including the unaccompanied married women who go to worship the goddess. 
On the ninth night, the goddess in the Temple is still not restored to a state of 
balance, but in the home she is and her worship is part of the celebration of a 
restored and ordered world. 

For the analysis of the domestic festival, it is also significant that Navaratri 
immediately follows the ‘ fortnight of the ancestors ' (mahalayapaksa), the dark 
half of the lunar month of bhddrapada (in the south Indian amānta system) or, 
by Tamil reckoning, the fortnight ending on the new moon of purajfáos. In the 
domestic festival cycle, this fortnight is a very inauspicious and dangerous 
period, when the ancestral spirita return to earth. They have to be suitably 
honoured by their descendants to whom, if there is any lapse, the spirits will 
remain malevolently disposed, causing misfortunes of all kinds.** Unlike 
demons, who must be fought by the gods, ancestors have to be propitiated by 
humans, but the threat to the home’s harmony during this fortnight is not 
unlike the threat to the Temple’s during Navaratri. However, the ancestors 
have presumably been dealt with successfully, so that the home is, over the 
subsequent period of Navaratri, a place of particular peace and well-being. 


The royal aspects of Navarāiri 
In general terms, there can be no doubt that the festival of Navaratri and 
Vijayadadami is centrally concerned with the themes of kingship and sove- 
ignty.'" Historically, a particularly clear example of this was the festival as 
celebrated by the Vijayanagara kings of south India (fourteenth-seventeenth 
centuries). Navaratri, under the name Mahánavami, was their pre-eminent 
royal festival, in which the victorious king identified himself with the victorious 
goddess, as well as with the god Rama, whose conquest of the demon-king 
Ravana is also celebrated on vijayadasamt. The festival reiterated the king's role 
in maintaining an ordered society and cosmos, and renewed and re-emphasized 
his personal relationship with the deities. Moreover, the review of arms on the 
ninth day of the festival, at Gyudha pija, marked the beginning of the traditional 
military campaigning season, coinciding with the end of the south-west mon- 
goon, which covers most of India and brings the majority of the country’s rain- 
fall. Btein's work shows that it was probably in the Vijayanagara empire that 
the Navaratri festival attained ita most splendid regal manifeatétion in pre- 
colonial south India.*® Under the name Dasara (which refers specifically to the 
tenth day, vijayadasams), the sucoeasor dynasty of Mysore also celebrated the 
festival in grand style, as their descendants have continued to do—with ocos- 
sional interruptions—to the present day. The Madurai Nàyakss (sixteenth— 
eighteenth centuries), originally Vijayanagara regents, but later independent 
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rulers, may have imitated their suzerains in celebrating Navaratri.” A passage 
in Taylor mentions that the Nayake king sat on his throne at Navaratri and had 
a rakgabandhana tied on to him ; a similar custom is reported for Mysore in the 
early yeara of this century by Rao, who explains that it marked the king’s 
observation of a vow for the duration of the festival.” In more general terms, it 
is plain that the cord is worn by the king in his role of yajamana, ‘ patron of the 
sacrifice’. But Taylor gives very few details about the Nayakas’ Navaratri 
and other sources add little, although Nelson states that the Raja of Ramnad 
originally obtained permission from Tirumala Nayaka (seventeenth century) to 
celebrate the festival ‘ with the same pomp and magnificence with which it is 
celebrated at Madura '.?* 

In our opinion, Taylor’s and Nelson’s brief remarks do not prove beyond 
dispute that the N&yakas ever celebrated Navaratri on the scale of the Vijaya- 
nagara kings, and we know of no definite evidence on the origin or early history 
of the Temple Navaratri festival." But whatever the truth may be, the fact is 
that in modern Madurai, the Min&ksi Temple’s Navaratri festival makes prac- 
tically no reference to kingship. It may be relevant here that Tamilnadu’s 
rains come mainly from the north-east monsoon beginning around October, not 
the south-west monsoon, so that Navaratri does not comcide with the start of 
the dry season of traditional military activity. But whether this is 80 or not, the 
principal festival celebrating the theme of Minakgr's regality is the Temple’s 
great annual Cittirai festival in cittiras (April-May), when she is crowned the 
Pandyan queen. (Sundaregvara’s coronation is at the Avani Mila festival in 
dvani (August-September)). This is entirely consistent with the pattern noted 
by Biardeau, who observes that the great goddess festivals of Tamilnadu are 
rarely at the autumnal Navaratri, but instead during the hot season.” Most 
probably, the Cittirai festival has retained much the same form since the reign 
of Tirumala Nayaka ; this indirectly suggests that Navaratri has not been the 
principal festival of sovereignty in Madurai for at least three centuries, if not 
longer. 

There are, however, a few regal features in the Navaratri festival in Madurai. 
The word kélu literally means ‘ royal presence ' and the arrangement of the kólu 
does recall the royal court, in which courtiers were arrayed around the king 
according to rank. MinAkgi, too, is positioned before the Kölu mandapa with 
Vinayaka, Candeávara and her devotees below her.?® But the significance of the 
latter is easily exaggerated, because the parallel between deities and kings is an 
ubiquituous feature of Temple ritual and practically nothing in the Navaratri 
festival is distinctive in this respect. The procession of the god and goddess after 


7 W. Taylor, Orvental historical manusoripis in the Tamil language (Madras, 1835), 1, 108. 
According to & story related by Taylor (ibid., 5, 7, 15), Visvanatha Nüyaka was chosen as king of 
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the hair-washing ritual, for example, displays them as monarchs, but so do 
innumerable other similar processions. In the modern city, dyudha pija has 
virtually no military characteristics—people are not of course the king’s soldiers 
today—and the decoration of the arches in the Temple is but a very attenuated 
celebration of the deities’ military prowess. Taken as a whole, royal elements in 
Navaratri in modern Madurai seem to us barely significant. Some further 
implications of this fact are returned to in our conclusion. 


The role of Lakgmi and Vignu 

Although Navaratri is predominantly associated with goddesses who are 
either consorta of Siva or independent, the festival is still celebrated in Vaignava 
temples. On the eighth night of Navaratri in the Kütel Alakar temple festival, 
the god's first wife, Lakgmi, is not decorated as the slayer of Mahigasura, but 
instead (according to the temple’s printed festival programme) as kstrabdinatha, 
* the lord of the ocean of milk’. This is a form of Vignu, not the goddess, but it 
refers to the myth of Lakgmi's creation, when she emerged from the ocean of 
milk as it was churned.7? There thus appears to be an opposition between the 
scenes shown in the Minaksi and Kütel Alakar temples on this night: in the 
former a goddess kills a demon in a sacrifice in which the main liquid is blood, 
whereas in the latter a god creates a goddess by a process in which the main 
liquid is milk. As noted earlier, hot blood and cool milk are frequently opposed 
to each other in the symbolism of myth and ritual. On the ninth night, Lakgmi 
is decorated as Sarasvati and the contrast between her and Minaksi is no longer 
80 prominent. 

On the tenth day, vijayadasam:, an opposition emerges again, but this time 
it is between A]akar and Sundareévara. A procession is held on this day in which 
Alakar goes alone into the city on a horse, a royal warrior’s veliicle, to shoot 
arrows in the four cardinal directions. The arrow-shooting ritual (Tam. 
ampupojutal) has two immediate interpretations. On the one hand, it identifies 
Alakar as a king, for the ritual parallels the world conquest or ‘ victory of the 
directions’ (digvijaya), the annual victorious progress of a king around his 
capital (a microcosm of both his kingdom and the cosmos)./9 In the Cittirai 
festival, Minaksi celebrates her diguijaya by going around the streets of Madurai 
shooting arrows in the eight chiefly directions; "* if Alakar’s procession is less 
grand, the similarity remains plain. Hence we see that it is Alakar who is 
displayed as a king at the end of the Navaratri festival, not Sundareévara, even 
though it is Minaksi who conquered the king of the demons. Minàksi does the 
* dirty work’ of the gods, but it is not her husband who is shown as restored to 
the throne, but Laksmi's. (Some goddesses, however, do celebrate their own 
victories by going in a procession on a horse on viyjayadasami: for example, 
Kamaksi at a small temple, Kamakgi-Ekambareévara, in Madurai.) 

The arrow-shooting, however, also symbolizes hunting, although Alakar does 
not leave the city as do some gods on this day. (Interestingly, in the great 
Tirunélveli Siva temple, Siva does leave the town in an arrow-shooting ritual 
on vyayadasami, suggesting that the contrast with Vignu that exists in Madurai 
may not exist there in the same form.) Hunting is evidently akin to warfare, 


11! For this myth, see J. B. Long, ‘ Life out of death: a structural analyms of the myth of the 
oh of the ocean of milk’, in B. L. Smith (ed.), Hindwsm > new essays in the history of 
religion den, 1076); O'Flaherty, Hindu myths, 278-80. 
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both of them being violent, polluting pursuits requiring similar skills. But 
hunting is also associated pre-eminently with the forest, the region outaide the 
town on the margins of society, and it is pursued alone, not in the company of 
others. Alakar as the hunter is thereby opposed to Sundareávara on this day, 
for the latter is a householder, husband and father, and his condition is pure, 
non-violent and in all senses fully social. 

Incidentally, although we cannot discuss it here, a comparable contrast 
seems to ocour at the Cittirai festival, between Kallalakar, another form of 
Visnu, and Sundaresvara. The whole question of the relationship between 
Siva and Visnu in Madurai needs further study, but certainly in contrast to 
Biardeau’s streas on the classical opposition between Siva the ascetic (who is 
also a hunter) and Vignu the king, the situation in Madurai—at least in the im- 
portant Navaratri and Cittirai festivals—appears to be the reverse.9 

Unfortunately, we lack detailed data on the Navaratri festival in the 
Kfütel Alakar temple and are thus unable to press our argument further. 
However, it is striking— particularly in view of the absence of any organiza- 
tional links between Kütael Alakar’s temple and Minaksi’s—that such opposi- 
tions should be apparent between Min&ksi and Laksmi on the eighth night, 
and Sundareévara and Alakar on the tenth day. Furthermore, these oppositions 
are themselves partly reversals of each other: on the eighth night, Minaksi is an 
independent, violent queen engaged in killing, whereas Lakgmi, emerging as a 
beautiful goddess from the pure milk ocean, is being created by her husband, 
and on the tenth day, Alakar is an independent, violent king or hunter, whereas 
Sundareévara is a non-violent husband and householder. In between, on the 
ninth night, an opposition between Minaksi and Laksmi is absent. These con- 
trasts reflect again the complementary relations between different facets of 
the goddess that we have already explored, and certainly it is evident that if 
the domestic Navaratri is one transformation of the Minaksi Temple festival, 
the Kütal Alakar festival is another.™ 


Conclusion: Navarütri and sacrifice 

Near the beginning of this paper, we observed that the killing of Mahig&sura 
is in the mythology plainly a sacrifice and we have now shown that the structure 
of the Minàkgi Temple festival accords with the general scheme of sacrifice, as 
laid out by Hubert and Mauss. That such a correspondence exists is not, of 
course, surprising; as Biardeau has most recently emphasized, sacrifice is the 
fundamental, central rite of Hinduism in its historical and geographical en- 
tirety.! Thus even the pure, vegetarian, ‘Agamio’ cult of the Brahmanical 
temples, as well as its counterpart in the home (as Logan shows at length), 
reproduce the basic sacrificial form. Hubert and Mauss pointed out long ago 
that it is arbitrary to restrict the term ‘ sacrifice’ only to offerings in which 
blood is spilt, and the Hindu data, on which they partly relied, plamly support 
their position.“ 

None the less, a question remains: why is there apparently no explicit ritual 
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of sacrifice during the Minàkgi Temple Navaratri festival? Obviously, one 
would not expect a buffalo (or any other animal) to be killed before Min&kgi's 
shrine, because no animal sacrifice ever ocours inside Brahmanical temples like 
the Minaksi Temple. However, there is still the problem of why there is not even 
& surrogate blood sacrifice, for example of a melon, as it sometimes offered on 
other occasions inside the Minaksi Temple. All that representa a sacrifice on the 
eighth night is the tableau in which Min&ks! is decorated as the killer of Mahi- 
gasura. Why is no rite of sacrifice actually performed and what are the implica- 
tions of its absence 1 

The first relevant point has already been mentioned: Biardeau’s observa- 
tion that in Tamilnadu the goddesses’ annual festivals, which include the 
sacrifice of buffaloes or other animals and celebrate inter alia their sovereignty, 
ocour in the hot season, not at the autumnal Navaratri.® Cittirai, not Navaratri, 
is Minakei’s great annual festival. Of course, Cittirai includes no animal sacrifice 
either, although in the past, before it was prohibited, the Konar community in 
Madurai did used to sacrifice twelve goats on the final day of the festival and 
offer the blood to the goddess as her procession passed their hall But itis more 
significant that the buffalo sacrifice has here been displaced, so that it is instead 
offered to the goddess Céllattamman, the independent ‘ goddess of the northern 
gate ', whose annual festival is described by van den Hoek.** C&llattamman is 
the ‘double’ of Min&kai, the goddess of the boundary in complementary oppo- 
sition to the goddess of the cantre according to a prototypical pattern.57 
Admittedly, Céllattamman’s festival occurs several months before Cittirai and 
precedes the Minakgi Temple's Téppam festival, held in tas (J anuary—February). 
However, as the latter is the first festival of the uttarüyama (the six months 

inning on the winter solstice) within which citirat also falls, the overall 
scheme still holds, since the buffalo sacrifice and Min&kmi's great festival of 
Cittirai both oocur within the uttarayana, rather than—like Navarātri—in the 
dakpinayana (the six months beginning on the summer solstice). 

Why the goddesses’ annual festivals occur in the hot months in Tamilnadu is 
unclear; nor can we argue that because they do, an animal sacrifice is auto- 
matically precluded at the autumnal Navaratri. We can, though, consider how 
the Navaratri festival that does exist reflects the significance of the absence of a 
Tite of sacrifice. 

In those temples, mainly of non-Brahmanical ‘ village goddesses ', at which 
animal sacrifices are carried out, killing never takes place immediately in front 
of the deity's shrine or in close proximity to it. Rather, it oocurs some distance 
away, in principle at the ‘ sacrifice stone ' (balipitha), but often on ground right 
outside the temple buildings. The victim’s corpse, or more often its head, is not 
taken to the main image of the goddeas inside her shrine; instead, a movable 
image of the goddess (or an equivalent, such as & pot of water in which she has 
been ‘installed ’) is brought out of the shrine to receive the offering. The 
festival described by Beck, for instance, shows this typical pattern very clearly.** 
Irrespective of the popular belief that goddesses enjoy eating meat, the dicho- 
tomous division of space between the pure interior in which the cult is vege- 
tarian, and the relatively impure exterior in which it is not, is invariably 
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maintamed.*® Further and most pertinently for our discussion, given that the 
animal which is killed at the festival represents the demon, Mahigasura or an 
equivalent, the location of ita sacrifice signifies the demon’s failure to penetrate 
the pure interior of the goddees's temple. In a word, the demon is killed before 
it can invade the shrine. 

In a large temple like the Minaksi Temple, the boundary between the pure 
interior and the relatively impure exterior is also marked by sacrifice stones. 
These stones, which stand near the gateways into the innermost parte of 
Min&ksi's and Sundareévara’s temples, are sited at positions equivalent to those 
in smaller temples. Although the stones are actually located inside the Temple 
complex (itself relatively purer than the city outeide), the critical point is that 
they too are regarded as the limits beyond which sources of pollution should not 
pass.” Hypothetically, therefore, we can conclude that if there were a surrogate 
animal sacrifice at the sacrifice stone in front of Minakgi’s temple during Nava- 
ratri, it too would mark the limit of Mahigasura's penetration. 

The lack of any such surrogate sacrifice, we would therefore argue, is wholly 
consistent with the symbolic representation of an invasion by Mahigásura and 
his demon army into the very centre of Minakgi’s temple. It is this feature that 
seems to make the Minaksi Temple festival peculiar; whereas in other similar 
festivals for village goddesses held in the hot season the demon is killed before he 
can reach the deity’s shrine, in the Minàkgi Temple Navaratri festival he is not. 
Minaksi does not emerge to receive the sacrificed victim; on the contrary, she 
remains inside her overheated shrine battling with the demons who have invaded 
it. Nor does she adopt the alternative strategy of quitting her Temple to fight, 
as she does during the Cittirai festival when she goes out to defeat the ' lords of 
the eight directions’, or as Murukan does when he conquers the demon 
Sürapadma outside his temple during the Skanda sagt festival. Consequently, 
the purity of the innermost area of her temple is destroyed by violence and 
bloodshed within it and its perfect order is wrecked by the wildness that 
Mahis&sura represents. The pure order of the Temple has instead to be recreated 
in the kàlus set up in homes, which are located in the usually relatively impure 
region outside the Temple walls; the normal demarcation of sacred space 
between Temple and home is hence inverted. 

An important implication of the above discussion is that it points to why the 
festival cannot celebrate sovereignty, or serve to link the community (or king- 
dom) to the world of the gods, like the annual goddess festivals or Navaratri 
elsewhere in India. On the one hand, there is no rite of sacrifice to be presided 
over by the king or headman who, as yajamdna, respectively, represent the 
entire kingdom, or the village or caste community; on the other hand, there 
is no opportunity for Min&ksi to go in procession outside the Temple to display 
symbolically the domain over which she rules, an aspect that is especially pro- 
minent during the Cittirai festival. Even on vijayadasami, as we saw, she and 
Sundareávara do not leave their Temple, and Kütal A]akar instead inherits the 
sovereignty at his procession. Moreover, unlike Cittirai (and Avani Müla), the 
Pandyan king (today represented by priests or Temple administration officials) 
has no role in Navaratri, which also provides no context in which any particular 
segment of the population can express its relationship with the goddess. Though 
she may be fighting for the preservation of the entire cosmos, her attention is 
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focused exclusively on the confrontation inside her shrine and not at all on her 
role in the territory beyond it. In this perspective, the Navaratri festival, 
through its lack of articulation with the kingdom or community, appears as the 
inverse of the Cittirai festival (and all others which do also include processions), 
as it does as well of the ‘ classical ' Navaratri festivals desoribed by other writers. 
It seems to testify not to the unity of Minakei’s realm, but rather to ita disinte- 
gration during the battle into its minimal unita, the households in which order 
is now sustamed.* 

The stress on breakdown, however, should not be overstated. Navaratri in 
Madurai also celebrates the harmony maintained in homes, the units of which 
society 18 constructed. Moreover, even inside ihe Minàksi Temple, although 
there is at one level a violent battle ingide the goddess’s sanctum, at another level 
nothing untoward occurs. The Temple’s daily ritual cycle continues normally 
and, as in all other festivals which celebrate Minàkgi's independence, the nightly 
ritual at which Sundareávara joins his wife in her bedchamber is uninterrupted. 
The stability predicated on the continuance of daily worship is never disturbed, 
whatever deviations from normality may be providing the theme of a festival. 
In the totality of the Temple’s ritual, the chaos at the core during Navaratri 
does not so much displace as complement the centre’s eternal constancy. 

` Finally, we must stress that the battle in the Temple cannot be understood 
in only negative terms. It is well-established in the analysis of sacrifice that the 
victim is a substitute for the sacrificer. In consequence, we must see Minaksi 
killing Mahisisura as the goddess sacrificing herself, another instance of the 
very widespread pattern which represents a deity’s self-sacrifice by a battle with 
a demon or some other adversary. Moreover, it is the idea that the sacrificer 
sacrifices herself that logically entails a partial identity between goddess and 
demon, here given by the notion of a marriage between them.* In other words, 
the Temple’s Navaratri festival appears to allude to the archetype of all Hindu 
sacrificial myths. the self-sacrifice of Puruga/Prajapati out of which the cosmos 
was originally created, even though here the goddeas, not the god, performs the 
self-sacrifice.** It is, of course, an omnipresent Hindu cosmogonio theme that 
creation arises out of destruction and power emerges from annihilation, and thus 
we can understand Minakgi's sacrifice as also an annual rite to renew the sacred 
power within her temple. Significantly, this renewal oocurs at almost exactly 
the time, the autumnal equinox and middle of the daksindyana, which are 
equivalent to the gods’ midnight, when divine power is believed to be weakest. 
Upon her retreat into her own shrine depends the resurgence of the power which 
Minaksi will exercise during the rest of the year throughout her city and her 
realm and the world. 
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A POSSIBLE FUSION-WORD IN THE YI-CHING 
DIVINATIONS IN THE TSO-CHUAN AND THE KUO-YU 


By ALVIN P. COHEN 


The most ancient examples of divination using the Yt-ching 5) Æ are 
found in the Tso-chuan 1c IW and the Kuo-yü R F (both texts probably date 
from the end of the fourth century 3.0.8.).! In each divination, a hexagram is 
determined which, in most oases, changes into another hexagram. In a few 
cases the first hexagram does not change.! In this brief essay, I will remark on 
the terminology for the change and not change of the hexagrams, and will 
propose an explanation for the term that designates not change. 

There are 15 Ys-ching divinations in the T'so-chuan and three in the Kuo-yil. 
In this total of 18 divinations, there are 12 cases in which a hexagram is 
determined that immediately changes into another hexagram. For example, 
in Tso-chuan, twenty-fifth year of Lord Hsiang, is a divination in which the 
hexagram K‘un is determined which then changes into the hexagram Ta-kuo : 
JR BH mno 3 ‘encountered Kun [which] changes into Ta-kuo’;? and in 
Kuo-yü, Chou-yü 3, is a divination in which the hexagram Ch‘ien changes into 
the hexagram P‘: j 2 < 38 ‘ encountered Ch‘ien [which] changes into 
P'i'.* The specific term for this change is *tyag = (GSR 962a), which usage is 
possibly based upon its verbal sense ' to go to, to be going’. Thus, the literal 
senses of the two phrases above are probably: ' K'un goes to Ta-kuo' and 
* Ch'ien goes to Pl’. 

In the remaining six cases the hexagram does not change: In three of the 
cases, nothing is stated concerning the lack of change, however, in the other 
three cases the non-change is specified by the technical term *pwat /X (GSR 
281a). *pwdt is the ordinary word for ‘eight’ and the character /X is the 
ordinary way of writing this word.’ The commentators on these oracles use 
& very arcane numerology to explain the use of this word and its associated 
character to indicate that a hexagram does not change. Even though there is 
a lot of traditional weight to the numerological interpretation, I think the 
explanation may possibly be much simpler: *pwdt is most likely e ' fusion- 
word’ which has the specific meaning ‘ not change’ (literally ‘ not go to A): 
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, Fusion-words have been discussed at some length and a number of cases 
have been desoribed.* A word of this type is a single syllable, and is the product 
of the phonetic coaleacense (i.e. fusion) of two independent syllables and the 
semantic amalgamation of their respective meanings. The new syllable pro- 
duced by this fusion is phonetically distinct from the two that fused together 
to produce it. Consequently, it is necessary to use (or devise) a writing form 
that is, or can be, conventionally associated with the new syllable. Some types 
of English ‘contractions’ are fusion-words. For example, English ‘do’ and 
' not ’ are often fused together into a new syllable ‘ don’t’, which is pronounced 
and spelled differently from the original two syllables. Similarly, Chinese 
*tieg <% (GSR 962a) and *g'o 3% (GSR 55a) have been phonetically fused 
together into the single syllable *fjo (GSR 45p) which also bears the combined 
sense of both original syllables, ‘it at’.’ In order to write this new syllable, 
the character $% (which was ordinarily used to write the homophonous syllable 
*tjo ‘ various, all") was ‘ borrowed ’. 

To explain the technical term *pwdt ‘ not change’ in the Ys-ching divina- 
tions, I suggest that it is either a fusion of *pjtig A ‘not’ (GSR 999a) plus 
*tyog Z ‘change’ (literally ‘go to’), or *pwat A ‘not’ (GSR 999a) plus 
*tyag ‘ change '.* In the former case the strong initial t- fuses on to the end of 
*pyüg, while in the latter the t- assimilates with the final -t of *pwat and only 
alightly changes the vowel, resulting in a new syllable *pwát with the meaning 
‘not change’. I think the latter is the more likely (see below). In order to 
write the new syllable, a character used to write a syllable of identical pro- 
nunciation was ‘ borrowed ’, i.e. the character 7\ which was used to write the 
common syllable *prwat ‘ eight’. 

I have found only two oocurrences of the two syllable phrase pu chth. Both 
are found within the same passage in the Kung-yang chuan Zy Æ (WK (probably 
compiled during the third century 3.0.z.).* The phrasing in both cases is 
identical, and the meaning is very clear from the context: pu chth Lu KX. fi 
‘not go to Lu’. It seems that the two syllables pu chsh do not fuse together 
when they have the ordinary verbal sense ‘ not go to [some place] '. But when 
they have the specialized meaning ‘not go to/not change to [another 
hexagram] ’, they fuse into the single syllable *pwdt. 

A fusion-word from *pjüg 7K plus *íjeg <> has also been identified in 


V PST erim rue in A M berg, ' Notes on 
m o and tax’, nos. 1 1 . in works eter A. ey 

Alvin P. Cohen eene "Teckeloy : U e ^ California Prees, 1979, 450. 0). 
Kennedy, ' A study on the particle yen’, J. 408, 60, 1940, 1-22, 108-307 (repr. in Selected works 
qf George A. Kennedy, Tien-yi L4 (oomp.), New Haven: Far Eastern Pub., 1964, 27-78) ; George 
Kennedy, * Equation No. 5 (Chinese fusion-words) ', JAOS, 67, 1, 1947, 56-0; A. O. Graham, 
‘ A probablo fusion-word : 47] wuh == HE wu m jy’, BSOAS, xiv, 1, 1052, 188-48; P. A. 
* A triplex fusion m Ancient Chinese’, Codules from a Berkeley wor. in Asiatio 


‘not Y 

© Hand Maspero, La Chine antique (Paris: Presses Universitaires de Franoe, revised edition 
1905; first pub. 1027), 478-9. 

1? Kung-yang chuan, 18th year of Lord Wen, 14.6b, p. 177B (in Shth-san ching chu-su). 
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*piwat #3 ‘not it’ (GSR 500a). It seems unlikely that there would be two 
different fusion-words resulting from the same two original syllables, each pair 
and ite associated fusion-word having a different specialized meaning. There- 
fore, my inclination toward *pwdt as a fusion of *pwot plus *fjag is strengthened— 
even the shifting of the vowels is much simpler (and much more plausible) when 
the two sets of fusion-words are distinguished in this way : *pwdt ‘ not change’ 
(‘not go to’) is a fusion of *pwet plus *fjeg, while *pjwet ‘ not it’ is a fusion of 
*pjüg plus jog. 

Having proposed the explanation of *pwdát as a fusion-word with the meaning 
‘not change’, it is necessary to test ite usage in texts. Unfortunately, there 
are only three examples of the use of this word among the Tso-cÀuam and 
Kuo-yü divinations. These are: : 


1. Tso-chuan, 9th year of Lord Hsiang: yü Ken chi *pwat iB EL 26, A 

2. Kuo yü, Chin-yü 4: te T'as chh *pwdt BRS A 

8, Kuo-yü, Chin-yü 4: te chen Chun hus Yü chteh *pwdt ye $$. W t TRE TR 
EA 


It would be best to begin with the third example. I am not sure how to 
interpret the grammar of the first five syllables, but according to Wei Chao's 
dt 1@ (d. 274) commentary it appears that the two hexagrams named therein 
do not change. Since chieh (a collective ‘ both, all’) usually always precedes 
a verb or verbal phrase, the *puxt in this phrase is most likely verbal. Thus, 
the phrase chieh *pwdt should be interpreted as either ‘all are eight’ or ‘all 
do not change '. Chen gives a complex explanation of this passage in which he 
gays that the ‘ eight’ indicates that there is no change. In his explanation, he 
comes up with the phrase Chun ohth *pwdt 1i  /\ (which is neither in the 
text nor in Wei Chao’s commentary) which he translates as: ‘the 8 of the 
Chun’. Although there is nothing in the text or commentary about the 
hexagrams changing, Chen explains that after various manipulations Chun 
eventually does change into Yü. He translates the entire eight-syllable 
passage as: ‘having an 8 in both the obtained [Chun] and the related [Yu] 
hexagrams ’.14 De Harlez’s translation does not help clarify this passage, since 
it is essentially a muddled rephrasing of Wei Chao’s commentary: ‘ Il obtint 
Tsun en bas et Yü en haut, tous deux au Yin.’ ¥ 

Examples 1 and 2 appear to be identical in structure, and therefore might 
be discussed together; however, there are differences in their contexts that 
merit separate discussion. The more straightforward of the two is example 2. 
Both the text and commentary imply that the hexagram T'ai does not change. 
That being the case, we would expect the text to read: te T'as *pwát ' obtained 
T'ai [which does] not change ', however, there is a oih after the name of the 


11 For this fusion-word seo: Selected works of Peter A. Boodberg, 480-1; Selected works of 
George A. Kemnedy, 68-4 and 124-5 (tho latter repented from Wennti Tapira vol 1, 1054). . 
Dobson (Dictionary, 274-5) and Karlgren (GSE ) do not recognize fusion-word, and 
it is rejected by Huang Ching-hsin yi Fk pk (‘Ch 
fou-ting tru * fn? “pu” yen-chiu ' X i Aa | ul 
FAR RE UE, Yiyen yen-chow FS m AT SE, 8, 1958, 1-33). 

12 These are found in (1) T'so-chwam 80.252, p. 526A; (2) Kwo-yw 10.11b Ssw-pw pei-yao 
einga): (8) Kwo-yts 10.108. 

18 the lower half of a hexagram and Aus denotes the upper half. Okun is 
hexagram 8 and Y is hexagram 16. 

14 (hen, 246-7. 

15 O, de Harlex (tr.), Kous-yu, Discours des royoumss: Annales cratowes des dats chinois du 
1* ou 7* adole 4.0., Partio TI (Louvain: J.B, Istas, 1896), 103. j 
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hexagram and before *pwdt. The function of this chih is not clear. It cannot 
denote an object since T'ai cannot be construed as verbal. It is possible to 
interpret it as the marker of attribution/possession as does Chen in his 
translation: ‘...an 8 of the hexagram Tai’! Ono's translation of this phrase 
is somewhat similar: Tat no hachs o etari (‘ Able to get kachi [*pwat] of T'ai ’),17 
as is that of de Harlez: ‘il a tiré le huit de Tat’ 18 A similar interpretation is 
followed by both Legge and Chen for the same structure in example 1 (see 
below). There ia, however, another possibility for interpreting the chth: It may 
be functioning in the sense of *tjay ‘ change ’, as is the case in the 12 divinations 
where one hexagram changes into another. Since it appears that the hexagram 
T“ai, in this oase, does not change, I suggest that the function of *fjag is some- 
what like a test statement (or perhaps has a mild interrogative implication in 
this context): ‘ obtained T‘ai [which] changes(?)—not change | ’ 

The form of example 1 is the same as that of example 2, and might be 
interpreted in the same way: ‘encountered Ken [which] changes(1)—not 
change!’ However, this passage contains an extra difficulty in ita interpretation 
since Ken is both the name of one of the 64 hexagrams (number 52) and also 
the name of one of the eight trigrams. The text of the Tso-chuan goes on to 
say: MA yileh shih wei Ken chi Sus ‘The Recorder said, “ This refers to 
Ken changing to 8ui”’ E Fj Æ M B 2 BW. The commentators discuss 
example 1 at length and seem to agree that Ken eventually changes into Sui, 
but they have varying interpretations of why the change takes place and of 
the meaning of the phrase Ken chih *pwat, even though they generally imply 
that there is something about *pwdt that indicates ‘not change ’.1* The 
T'so-chuan text illustrates this passage with the Aezagram for Ken following the 
first “ Ken’ character, and the hexagram for Sui following the character ‘ Sui °. 
The divination formula associated with example 1 is the same as that of all the 
other Y%-ching divinations in T'so-chuan, from which one might infer that the 
first “Ken” referred to is the hexagram rather than the trigram. Legge, 
apparently following an interpretation attributed to Cheng Hsüan sx 
(127—200), translates this entire passage : ‘.. . got the second line of the di 
Kin R. The diviner said, “ This is what remains when Kin becomes Suy Ba’ 
(Legge refers to the hexagram as ‘diagram’).™ Chen also seems to follow 
Cheng Hsüan’s interpretation and translates the same passage: ‘... got the 
second monogram of the hexagram Ken (52), which was an 8. The diviner said, 
“This means the hexagram Ken changed into Sui". € Couvreur has a 
somewhat different translation of the same passage, which seems to be based 
upon the very terse commentary by Tu Yü 4t H (222-284): '... obtint le 


y prin d uence, Tat no ke o ata ga, kono ks ga kenka shinai no o kachi 
* Although the hexagram Tai, this hexagram, which does not change, is called kachi 


18 De Harles (1805), 106. 
19 T's0-chuan n p oran. hiro Fen iy Sac 
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trigramme kém sur le trigramme kén. Kén correspond au nombre huit. Le 
devin dit: “Le double kén a donné l'hexagramme souĝi ”.’ " Couvreur 
illustrates his translation with : (1) the character and trigram for Ken ; (2) two 
Ken trigrams placed one above the other, and labelled with the two characters 
ch'ung Ken TẸ [ ‘repeated Ken’, and (3) the character and hexagram for 
Bui. All three translators seem to regard the first Ken as the trigram (or as one 
of the lines of the hexagram) and the second Ken as the hexagram, and all 
follow various versions of the numerological tradition of interpretation. 
Takeuchi translates the same passage very literally, almost as if it were directly 
parallel to the divination texts where one hexagram changes into another: 
€ Kon ga hachi ni yuku’ to deta. Uranas shi ga toite itta, ‘ Kore wa Kon no ke 
ga Zui no ke ni yuku katachs o i imasu . . } (‘ There appeared “ Ken goes to 
hachi”. The diviner explained and said, “ This refers to the pattern of the 
hexagram Ken ji going to the hexagram Sui RY ...”’). Takeuchi notes that 
the meaning of haché (i.e. *pwát) is unknown." 

Even though my discussion of *prdt does not accord with the tradition of 
numerological interpretation, on the bases of phonetic, semantic, grammatical, 
and textual evidence I suggest that the term *pwát in these Yt-ching divination 
texte is a fusion-word of *pwet plus *íjog with the meaning ‘ not change ss 


22 Séraphin Couvreur (tr.), Tch‘owen Ta'iow ei Tso Tehouan: La Obronique de la Principauté 
de Low (Pans: Cathasis, 1961 ; first pub. 1914), rr, 286. For Tu Yu's commentary, see T's0-chuan 
30.254, p. 526A. 

7 Takeuchi Teruo Pf n Fg X (€), Shenja Sa Shi den $E Tk Fe Fe fe (in Chiigokw 
koten buagaku tathet, Tokyo : Heubonsha, 1968), p. 288A and p. 285, n. 11. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


A NOTE ON BACTRIAN PHONOLOGY 


A central problem of Bactrian phonology, to which Georg Morgenstierne 
devoted the greater part of one of his last artioles,! is the origin of postvooalic t, 
which is found in & small number of words of disputed etymology. Since Olr. 
PORE poate i generally gives Bactrian d, 8 in G[raeco-Bactrian] 060, M[anichean 
Bactrian] ? ^d, "wt [ud] ‘and’ < *uta or Q «ipo, M. qyrd ‘made’ < *hyia-, 
it seems that some other origin must be sought for Bactrian t—unless, indeed, 
G 8 and r may be regarded merely as alternative notations of [d], as has been 
proposed. Such a possibility was first suggested by G oro ‘and’, which 
according to W. B. Henning is ' not different from o8o ’,? and which I. Gershe- 
vitch has explained either as a historical spelling * or as a generalized sandhi- 
variant of o8o.5 However, a crucial objection to the identification of o9o and 
oro lies in the fact, the implications of which have not yet been fully &ppre- 
ciated,’ that they differ not only in form but also in function. 

The great inscription on the Surkh Kotal monolith contains four occurrences 
of o8o and seven of oro (including four of the form or- + enclitic pronoun). 
Despite the numerous orthographio variations between the text of the monolith 
and the later-discovered copies known as ‘A’ and ‘B’, the distribution of 
the forms with 8 and 7 is identical in all three versions, a fact which in itself 
suffices to show that there must be some significant distinction between the 
two. Enclitic pronouns are often attached to oro (the attested forms being 
8 sg. or-nio and 3 pl. or-avo), but never to 080." While o3o joins pairs of nouns 
(euo po caso oo papro ‘this well and stairway ')? or of numerals (iyo o8o 
vipao ‘ one-and-thirty °), oro only joins clauses;* oĝo can also link clauses, 
but only if it is immediately followed by another conjunction (odo xaA8o, 
o8o KaASavo ‘and when ...’), while oro is never followed by a conjunction. 

A comparison with Sogdian pro vides both an explanation of the distribution 
of the two Baotrian words for ' Her and a clue to the etymology of oro. 

In Sogdian it is a general rule, somewhat effaced in the later language but 
seldom neglected in carefully written literary texts of a traditional kind, that 


1* Notes on Bactrian phonology | BSOAS, xxx00, 1, 1970, 125-81. 

1 Beo L Gershovitoh, The Bactrian fragment m Manichean soript’, Ada Antique, XXVIIL, 
1980 [1984], 278-80. 

3 BSOAS, xxu, 1, 1960, 51. ‘ 

1 Asia Major, xu, 1, 1968, 104, n. 24. 


* IF, uxxu, 1-3, 1967, 45-6, where Gershevitoh retracts hia earher posal. 
‘ J, Harmatta, Acta A 7 xu, 1964, 445-6, recognized that and oro differ in their 
usage and nghtly oon that they are distinct words, but his etymological solution 


mei *va- riy) is phon and eesentaally arbitrary. In fact 
a oan atom s phonology wuseirbery and emily ary, io 

n as lave Mer asia from the great Surkh Kotal i pets Aoi 

Sh Viso the Usage of tin remaizing IDH NiE of the Kushan period caus t agen the 


(much later) MS oea ine ee ue m Me ee ne ae) has been lost. 
Thus, M ‘sod ts fo RE we ro SHIP while ojo and oro 
ente to be teabangnble 1a m the so-called * Hephthalite * 

$ Similarly in the inscriptions, whioh belong to the- Kushano-Sasanin od 
epopof8o o80 ups . . . o80 Bo e “Olemusd cad Mike... aid Bursa andr, ? (but 
the are not en ES Ey ot V. A. Livio, Duddtjabis paRery Karatepe o Starom 


Termers (ed. B. Ja. Staviskij)), Moscow, 1969, 77-8 

* This seams io bo true also of or: in the Ajrtam insorrpiion (for which see B. A. Turgunov, 
V. A. Livkio, and È. V. Reveladze, ' Otkrytie baktrijakoj monumental'noj nadpisi v Ájrtame ', 
Obkdesioennye Nauki 9» Usbekisiane, 1881, No. 8, 38-48). 
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the enclitio particle (y) < Olr. *ui$ should be attached to the first word or 
phrase of each clause of the text, any further enclitics, such as pronouns or 
postpositions, being placed immediately after this particle. Words which 
commonly introduce a clause, such as conjunctions or relative pronouns, are 
very frequently compounded with the enclitio -t(y) (e.g. k8twty, later kt ' when, 
if, that ’,!° 'kyty ‘who’, ’outy ‘ which’ beside uncompounded k8&(’), 'ky, 'ow), 
some of them (e.g. rty ‘ then, and ',! p’nay, p'rZY ' for, but’) being unattested 
without it. The occurrence of many of the same compounds in Bactrian, such 
as KaASo ‘ when’, kibo, M kyd ‘ who’, coiso, M ’oyd ‘ which’, suggests that this 
language employed *uit in a similar way. In that case oro, as & clause-initial 
conjunction to which enclitic pronouns can be attached, should also be a com- 
pound with *-ut. Conversely, the fact that its synonym o8o does not contain 
this particle explains why it cannot bear an enclitic and why it does not 
introduce a clause except in the company of xaA8o, a form which itself includes 
the compulsory *-ui. The conclusion is inescapable that, as odo derives from 
*uta, oro derives via *utis from Olr. *ula+uit, ita voiceless t finding & natural 
explanation in the proto-Bactrian geminate.!* 

The relationship between oro, oravo and 086 xaA8o, o8o xaASavo is paralleled 
by that between rao ‘then’ and ra xaÀBo, which can now be seen to be 
the predictable form for ‘then when ’.¥ Since raĝo introduces clauses and is 
capable of supporting a suffixed pronoun (3 ag. ra8-nto, 3 pl. ra8-avo), its -8- 
must derive from *-uti; the preceding ra-, whose vowel is shown to be long by 
the M equivalent "d, may be identified with Av. tà ‘so, then’. Sogd. twty 
‘then, and, that’, which Henning compared with raĝo,” can also be derived 
from *tá--uti. On the other hand, Gershevitch has proposed that tuy ‘ gives 
the Sogdian reading of the ideogram 'PZY' and derives from "ula uis, 
that is, a compound equivalent to Bactrian oro. Gershevitch is surely right to 
assume that the existence of such a compound in Sogdian is implied by '"PZY, 
which can only be analysed as 'P = *uta plus Z Y = *us. However, it is clear 
that in practice 'PZY is interchangeable with ZY = ()(y) The Bactrian 
evidence helps to account for this remarkable state of affairs: 'PZY stands 
for Olr. *uta--uts, which developed via *udtt (as in Bactrian) to əti, thus falling 
together with the outcome of simple *utt (represented ideographically by ZY). 

A second Bactrian conjunction containing postvocalic ¢ is aro * (80) that’, 
which Gershevitch has compared with Sogd. ’ty ‘ id.’,® but which has generally 
been regarded as a compound with the equivalent of Av. af ‘then, but, and’ 
as ita first element. Since aro introduces clauses and is capable of supporting 
a suffixed pronoun (3 sg. ar-ņio, 9 pl. ar-avo), the second element of the 


15 of. D. Weber, IF, .xxvi, 1971, 81-2. 

11 of, n. 6 above. 

13 of. Morgenstierne, BSOAS, xxxi, 1, 1970, 129, who tentatively suggested a derivation 
from ' *uta + tw (1) with early Db sh 

13 The context does not exclude Henning’s in tation of ra (xaABo) as ‘ until’ (BSOAS, 
xxm, 1, 1960, 54 with n. 7), which has been gen y &ooepted (cf. entoh, IF, uxxu, 1-3, 
1967, 55-6, Sims-Williams, BSOAS, xxxvi, 1, 1975, 188, eto.), but, since raĝo implies the 
existence of ra ‘ then ', Oocam’s razor ahould be spphed: 

14 Ths etymol of ra was proposed alreedy y A. Marioq, J.A, COVLYI, 1958, 862, but its 
relationship to ra8o not previously been recognized. 

13 BSOAS, xxr, 1, 1960, 50, n. 4. 


18 GMS, pp. 18 ($ 99) and 307. 

1 oë D Maceo The ‘ Sütra of the causes and effects of actions’ in Sogdian, London, 
1970, T. 

18 IF, LXD, 1-2, 1907, 46. 

1 Henning, BSOAS, xxm, 1, 1960, 54; Harmatta, Ada Antiqua, XII, 1904, 437; Morgen- 
stierne, BSOAS, xxxxu, 1, 1970, 129. 
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compound must again be “uf. But it is unlikely that the final dental of *at/ad 
would have survived long enough to form a geminate with the t of *w+.™ 
Since G a- can alternate with o- from Olr. *u- (cf. alooacro beside ofooacro 
and Lo[o]aori < *uz-wásta- ‘led out’), and especially since ario in version ‘ B’, 
8 6, of the Surkh Kotal inscription corresponds to oro in the other two copies, 
it may be worth considering the possibility that aro ‘ (80) that’ and oro ‘and’ 
share the same etymology. However, several alternative etymologies are 
available for the first element of aro, e.g. *atah (Olnd. dias ‘ hence’), *att 
(OInd. ái ‘beyond’, etc.), *atà (Sogd. i") ‘to’, MMP d’ ‘until’, Chor. d's 
' utinam ', etc.) or even “us (if a compound of *uti--uti is acceptable). In 
any case, 80 long as aro derives from a compound of the shape *ViV+uti, 
Gershevitch’s comparison with Sogd. 'ty ‘ (so) that’ may be upheld,™ and a 
third origin, in addition to those implied by the ideograms ZY and 'PZY, 
may be assumed for the multivalent Sogdian conjunction and particle. 

At this point, since the correctness of the conclusions presented above 
depends to a great extent on the applicability to Bactrian of the role that 
enclitic *uts must be attached to the first word or phrase of every clause, it 
may be as well to examine the basis of that rule a little more thoroughly. As 
has already been pointed out, the rule applies only to early Bactrian (of the 
Kushan and perhaps of the Kushano-Sasanian period), so that in practice 
the evidence is virtually limited to tbe great Surkh Kotal inscription.” 
Accordingly, the words which introduce the 24 clauses of the inscription on the 
monolith are listed in sequence below, with the variant spellings of copies 
‘A’ and ‘B’, and with a translation of the few phrases which have not already 
been explained above : 

(81) ebo ‘this’... oio (B oid) ... ($2) raivo xe8o (A xido, B xe5i) 
‘when’... radio ... aobo (B aci) ‘whereby’ ... (§3) o8o kaABo ... 
raĝo (B radi)... ($4) ra80 ... oro (Bort)... (§5) ra wardo (B «[aA]&.) 

. ido. (B k[8].) ... xo (B xii) ... ($6) ra8qio ... radqio ... oro 
(B argo) ... orqo ... aravo .. . ($81) o80 kaABavo . . . raðavo . . . orayo . . . 
(88) oqo . . . ibo (AB ifa) aro (Bart)... ($9) 070... (810) oro .... 

For aci&o ‘ whereby ’ Henning’s explanation as aco ‘from’ + oido * which’ 
is evidently correct.“ More problematic is raSioo xedo ‘when’, although it 
seams to be generally agreed that the phrase consists of two correlative forms 
from the stems *ia- and *ka-.** Despite the variant xio in ‘ A’, xedo can hardly 
be identical with the animate relative pronoun «iĝo ‘who’. With due reserve 
it may be suggested that xe- represente Olr. *kahya (= Bogd. (’)ky’), which 
would function as oblique both to the masculine xı- ‘who’ (= Sogd. (ky 
< “*kah) * and to the neuter or- ‘which’ (= Sogd. (jow < *tim® or Av. 


m Contrast oo, if this representa *&it/&d Eu, but *Gmi«utt (= Bogd. cay) is an equally 

Hiely etymology, cf. nn. 27-8 below. : 
Bee BSOAS, OVIL, 1, 1975, 130-0. 

9! cf, m pertioular Bactrian fo/ia cro ‘wo that’ and Sogd. m’y3 'ty, «8 ZY, lator w't ‘id’. 

© Ses above, nn. 7-9. 

™ BSOAS, xxur, 1, 1900, 40. Differently Harmatta, Aca Antiqua, Xil, 1064, 444, and 
G. D. Davary, Baktrisch: en Wörterbuch, Heidelberg, 1982, 164, neither of whom i 
the neoesmty of d -8o from *-wii. 

™ See the bibliographioal mdioations apxd Devary, op. ort., 210, 278-80. 

™ The assumptaon that Olr. *-aÀ gave Baotr. -i (later -s) is justified by the 8 ag. 
ee ee eae olojacr:, and xpi m version ' B’ of the 

"of. Ay. dm, Khot. ow and ju. There is no need to reconstruct an unattested *čam (thus 

; de a : 


E. Benveniste, Essai pom sopdienns, 11, Parm, 1929, 132). Cf. also Studia Iranica, x, 2, 
1981, 174—5, on traces of *čim in Middle Persian. 
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Ši, eto.). The formation of ra8ioo is unclear, but it is not likely to contain 
-B- < *-udt, since this particle is already present in xe8o. If -ioo represents 
*aiwa (OInd. evd ‘ thus, (just) 8o, exactly ', Av. a&od) as proposed by Harmatta,” 
rað- may represent *tatah (OInd. tátas ‘ thence, then ’, GAv. *tats) *? or perhaps 
rather a reduplicated demonstrative *ta-ta- as in Khot. uta ' then ’, eto. 

An additional confirmation of the deduction that oro, aro, raĝo, kaABo, 
Kido, oio, aci8o, and xeSo all contain *-ués is provided by the alternative 
spellings with final -, which are overwhelmingly preferred in ‘ B’ and in the 
monumental inscriptions of Ajrtam and Dilberjin. As can easily be demon- 
strated, where these conservatively written inscriptions display final vowels 
other than the standard -o, the spellings are etymologically significant, cf. for 
instance Aa ‘ acropolis’ < *diza- (B, Ajr.), $pouava ‘ command’ < *framana- 
(Ajr.), ða ‘thus’ < "6a (B, Dil), -ôe < "hanti in the 3 pl. preterites 
dpoxoprivs: (B) and aydSivd (Dil.), as well as the 3 ag. preterites cited in n. 26 
above. The variant or: thus provides a further proof that oro cannot be 
etymologically identical with o8o (never *od:) < *ula. 

Before leaving the subject of Bactrian clause structure, we still have to 
consider the very first word of the Surkh Kotal inscription, the hapaz legomenon 
eĝo ‘this’, of which Maricq’s etymology from *atta- has been universally 
accepted.*! This derivation should not be excluded solely on the grounds that 
«8o, being the first word of a clause, must contain -ĉo < *-uts, since it is con- 
oeivable that the first clause of a text was not covered by this rule. However, 
as e- is the expected compound-form of the well-attested «uo, ew ‘ this’ 
< *ayam,* it would be perverse not to equate the two. Moreover, both are 
used in combination with the article uo/na < *smd-: ebo ua Alo ‘this 
acropolis’, euo po caso ‘this well’, perhaps compounded in epo ‘this’ 
(Ajr., Dil.).¥ 

Three other words in the great inscription of Surkh Kotal, as well as oro 
and aro, display postvocalio t, namely yoro, mopoyaro, and sopooaro. No 
consensus has yet been reached on the meaning or etymology of these words, 
although most commentators agree in interpreting them as 3 ag. preterites. 

Gershevitch’s attractive explanation of yoro as ‘by itself’ < *xwatah ^ 
unfortunately depends on the false assumption that ‘ the free interchange of 
oro and o8o' permits one to derive a Bactrian 7 from Olr. postvocalio t. 
Similarly, Harmatta's interpretation of yoro as ‘was missing’ < *zwarta- (to 
a root zwar- ‘ to desire’) ** was probably suggested by his equation of oro with 
Sogd. rty. Its implausibility, both on phonological and on semantic grounds, 
was well brought out by Morgenstierne, but one may doubt whether Morgen- 


mI see no advantage in deri m- and o- from genitive forms ([G. D. Davary and] H. 
Humbach, Dre bakiriscke I Vi IDN 1 von Daski-e Nàwür (Afghanistan), Wiesbaden, 1976, 12). 

™ Ada Antiqua, XU, 1904, 450. 

* of. Devary, Bakirisch, 280-1. But rað- oan hardly be Olr. *tat/tad as suggested by 
Harmatta, loo. cit., and Gershevitch, Asia Major, Xu, 1, 1960, 106 (with a digniflcant qualification 
in n. 25a), mnce the final dental would hardly have been preserved as d. 

z Jd, OOVLVI, 1958, 858. No reliance can be placed on the reading or interpretation of the 
sequence -3o- in the inscriptions of Dasht-e Navur and Tochi (Davary, op. cit., 181-2). 

n Ana Major, xu, 1, 1966, 96. Differently Humbaoh, op. at., 11, who again 
(cf. n. 28 above) starts from a genitive (*aÀya). 

*" At any rate, «uo cannot mmply represent “tyam or * as proposed by Livho, 
Drevnjaja Baktrija, 1t, Moscow, 1979, ios, and Devary, Baltrisch, 188, sinoe the preservation 
of final *- would be un 

H Asia Major, x1, 1, 1966, 104 with n. 24 (half recanted m favour of Hennmg’s PO ras 
in Afghan Studies, 1, 1070, 67, n. 24). This etymol was in fact first proposed by Humbach, 
cf. his Bakirische Sprachdenkmaler, 1, Wiesbaden, 1966, 95. 

u Acta Antiqua, xu, 1964, 442-3. 


^ 
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stierne’s own proposal (*zwarita- ‘ was consumed ') is much of an improve- 
ment,” particularly since it is not clear how *rit (> *rt > i) could have failed 
to fall together with Olr. *rt (> rd). 

The only explanation so far proposed against which no such objections can 
be sustained is Henning’s derivation of xoro from *huáta- * dried up '," which 
perfectly fits the semantic and syntactio context: tadnto pavĝapo aflo wero 
xoro ' then the water inside it subsided (and) dried up ’.% Loss of š before t 18 
regular in languages of regions both to the north-west and to the south-east of 
Bactria (Choresmian and Pashto respectively) and is known to occur in 
Bactrian under certain conditions, most clearly in the case of the cluster *2dt,39 
probably also in that of *rdt. The occasional preservation of št, as in Q 
axPrpvyo ‘ water-wheel’ (1),€ M rétyg ‘just’, does not necessarily conflict with 
, the supposition that t is the regular outcome of Olr. *&t in Baotrian, since the 
identical phenomenon, which is perhaps to be attributed to dialect mixture, 
is known from Choreamian. 

Henning compared zopoyaro, which he translated ‘ *ciroumvallated ', with 
Sogd. prk&t ‘ confined, imprisoned ’,# presumably regarding the Sogdian and 

ian meanings as alternative specializations of a basio sense ‘ enclosed ’. 
Henning offered no comment on the ultimate etymology of these words. Both 
Morgenstierne and Davary wrongly assume that he intended to imply a deriva- 
tion from *pari-k(a)ríta-, which we would expect to give a Bactrian form 
in +t. However, Sogd. prk&t is now known to derive from *pari-kašta-, so 
that the equation with mopoyaro is phonologically unexceptionable. As an 
alternative one may also consider a connexion with Oss. fülgdsyn ‘to look 
round, look at, inspect, survey, contemplate ’, of which the OIr. past participle 
would likewise be *pari-kata-, so that the sentence Taĝņıo La Ao mopoyaro 
would mean ' then he surveyed the acropolis ’. 

Henning’s tentative derivation of zopooaro from *panri-warkta- ‘ nursed, 
looked after ’ “ is open to the same phonological objection as that of ropoyaro 
from *pari-karíta-.* Gershevitch takes ropooaro as 3 ag. subj. of a hypothetical 
mopoo- ‘ to fare’ and translates the clause ibo aro . .. vapovyo pa Ai£o yov(o 
*ropooaTo ‘80 that. . . the whole acropolis fare well’. For reasons already stated, 
the assumption that -aro can represent Olr. *-āti is unacceptable. However, 


* BSOAS, xxxm, 1, 1970, 128-9. 

* BSOAS, xxxn, 1, 1980, 58. 

™ Two asyndotic preteritea, cf. ormo...axyPrpeyo xipbo aìßapyo wora8o ‘and he made a 
water-wheel (and) installed a water-tank ’. 

= G vofixro, M sByzi- ‘ written’ < *ni-pizia-. 

rat of Ehe pres. stom dooxoab. ' to withdraw ', whose J may back to *r4 or *re, the 
3 pL pret. spoxeprerBo ey * probebly derives from a pp. in -r&a- (of. Morgenstierne, 
BSOAS, xxxur 1, 1970, 129, foll suggestions Harmatta and Gershevitch). Smoe 
none of the ologies so far entirely , I am glad to be able to quote 
a suggestion of Dr. evitoh s that the Bactrian verb may be connected with Oss. dkkirs 

. Gaxwarsun ‘to budge, make way, stand aside ’, stem akkürst, Dig. anzwaret (of. V. I. 
Abeev, Istoriko-etimologideskiy slovar” osetinskogo aa M Cann d 125, 
with references to other possible withm o). Dr. Gershevitoh er suggests 
that G ayopr- (cf. IF, LXT, 1-2, 1 7, 40, n. 27) and M to(w)mao(w)rt may contain *-myia-, 
to the root marz-. [On ¢poyoap-/dpoxopr- see now Ch. de Lam berterie, ia Iranica, XII, 2, 

208-5.] 


<7 Ono could of course resort to the amsumptzon of an early dissimilatory loss of tho second r. 
t Asia Major, xir, 1, 1966, 105-6, with translation on p. 107. 
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one need only alter the tense in Gershevitch’s translation to arrive at a 
satisfactory interpretation: mopooaro ‘fared’ < *part-wasta-, cf. Chor. prwz- 
' to become’ < *pari-toaea- ‘ to go about *.t* 

NICHOLAS BIMS-WILLIAMB 


On Chor. pries- ses Henning, Asia Major, v, 1, 1955, 45. Although it is beyond the scope 

of this note to discuss all possible instances of postvooalio ¢ in late Bactrian, I cannot forbear 

mens tho possib phat ths ence crabo in a ‘ Hephthalite' fragment (VIT, 5) may 
ent of wit ' 


TAMIL AND JAPANESE—ARE THEY RELATED 1 
THE HYPOTHESIS OF SUSUMU OHNO 


There has to be something deeply unsatisfactory, disturbing and provocative 
about a linguistic family which is ‘ isolated ', particularly when the family is as 
large as the Dravidian group of languages (spoken by almost 150 million in 
India), or when the language is so politically, economically and culturally 
interesting and important as Japanese. 

; Japanese has been said to be related to almost every known language under 
the sun; the most recent and ‘ serious’ attempts include Ainu (J. Bachelor), 
Korean (W. G. Aston and others), Chinese, Tibeto-Burmese (C. K. Parker), 
Ural-Altaio (Klaproth and others), Altaic (Ramstedt and others), Uralian, Mon- 
Khmer, Malayo-Polynesian (Leblerton), and even Indo-European (Taguchi 
Ukichi), Greek(!) (Kimura Takataro) and Lepcha (Yasuda Tokutaro). The view 
that Japanese belongs to the Altaic languages, including Korean, has the support 
of many prominent linguists. However, one must admit that, at the present 
stage, Japanese cannot be conclusively linked with any particular language. 

The same is true of the Dravidian linguistic family, in spite of the attempts 
of scholars like Burrow, Andronov, Menges and Bouda, Tolstov and Vacek 
and Lahovary. As Emeneau wrote in 1969, most of these attempts may be 
characterized as ‘ a colossal adventure in “ time " and “ space ” °’, and some of 
them, like tracing genetic connexions between Dravidian and Korean, Egyptian, 
Sumerian, etc., may be passed over in silence, since the methods and data used. 
in their support have been unimpressive, even bizarre. 

Recently, however, two hypotheses have emerged which deserve more care- 
ful and sympathetic attention. One is the Elamite hypothesis of David W. 
McAlpin, the other the Japanese connexion proposed by Susumu Ohno. Since 
both Dravidian and Japanese have been connected with Ultaio or Ural—Altaic, 
and since these attempta, although still unproven, bring to bear a fairly large 
amount of evidence to show that there is good chance of some very remote 
and deep relationship between the respective families, one should consider an 
Altaio-Japanese-Dravidian hypothesis, with a possibility of Elamite connexion, 
with careful and impartial interest. 

Let us examine the possibility of Japanese-Dravidian (or Japanese-Tamil, 
as Susumu Ohno obviously prefers to speak about it at this point) relationship. 
He was not the first scholar to compare Japanese and Dravidian. The first 
attempts date quite far back, but in recent years a few Japanese and Indian 
scholars have begun to look in that direction again (B. Shiba, A. Fujiwara, 
M. Go, and Balambal, all in around 1978). At about that time also, 8. Ohno 
(Ono Susumu, born 1919, by profession an eminent Japanologist) became 
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engaged in working out a possible relationship between Japanese and Tamil. 
Since then he has published a series of articles and books, both in English and 
in Japanese (cf. bibliography), which deal with the subject; most important 
among them are Sound correspondences between Tamil and Japanese (Gakushuin 
University, 1980), and two papers, one dealing with the loss of the initial o 
in Tamil and s- in Japanese (1983), and another with the intervocalio stops in the 
two languagea (1983). 

As an obviously very general framework, Professor Ohno hypothesizes five 
strata or stages in the evolution of Japanese : an ‘ unknown ' proto-language 
which contained the basic sound system of Dravidian, Altaio and Japanese; 
the next, a stage of Dravidian languages with the basio vocabulary and main 
grammatical features; another strata of Altaic, which provided Japanese with 
a part of its cultural terms and such features as vowel-harmony ; a stage when 
Chinese provided Japanese with a large part of ita cultural vocabulary and with 
thescript; finally, we reach new Japanese, which is the result of these develop- 
ments and the combination or amalgam of these strata. Since I have no know- 
ledge of Japanese linguistics, I will refrain from commenting on this framework, 
and will discuss 8. Ohno's hypothesis from a Dravidianist’s point of view. 

One general remark at the outset: a distinction must be made between 
evidence and proof. Is there any valid evidence at all for a (genetio 1) relation- 
ship between Tamil and Japanese ? This question in my opinion, expressed with 
utmost caution, may be answered in the positive. On the other hand, if we ask 
about proof of such relationship, there is, so far, none. However, the evidence— 
in matters of deep grammar, lexicon, and probably even in phonology—is such 
that the positing of some kind of non-accidental connexion between Japanese 
and Tamil (Dravidian) is not intrinsically ruled out. It would be premature, 
sweepingly to dismiss such a hypothesis as impossible and fantastic. 

In the introduction to his most ambitious English-language publication 80 
far, the work of 1980 in which he enumerates some 350 words he hopes manifest 
etymological correspondence, Ohno quite clearly states that it is ‘ yet to be 
shown’ whether these correspondences establish ‘ kinship between Tamil and 
Japanese’, or whether they are ‘a result of ancient, heretofore unknown 
borrowing ’. Although nothing can be ruled out altogether, an ancient borrowing 
from ‘Tamil’ or pre-Tamil into Japanese, involving 350 items (in another 
context Ohno speaks of 420 words) is most unlikely, for the obvious reasons of 
utter historical improbability and tremendous geographical distance. This 
leaves us with either linguistic kinship (of many possible varieties and degrees), 
or accidental similarities. 

Promising to undertake a morphological comparison of Japanese and Tamil, 
Ohno enumerates five grammatical similarities between the two languages, and 
one grammatical difference (pp. 2-3). Unfortunately, among the five similari- 
ties, four may be designated as almost ‘ universal linguistic traite ’, too general 
to be of any real validity in establishing kinship (Old Japanese is agglutinative, 
like Tamil; so is Turkish or Finnish or Hungarian; Old Japanese places 
adjectives before nouns: so does Czech or English or Hindi; Old Japanese puta 
adverbs before verbs: so do many more languages than Tamil ; the same is 
true of the use of postpositions, particles and auxiliary verbs—thousands of 
languages use them). Only the distinction among three demonstrative pro- 
nouns according to distance between speaker and the object referred to is 
specific enough to be taken into consideration. However, there are indeed, in 
addition, some striking deep semantic and grammatical similarities between 
Japanese and Tamil which I may add to support Ohno’s hypothesis. 
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Our uses of time are mainly generated by the grammar of the verb. This, as 
George Steiner observes, ‘is no Whorfian fantasy’. Different cultures operate 
with different conceptualizations of time. Japanese and Dravidian apparently 
roughly agree with each other, but both are in contrast to our Indo-European 

‘ past-preaent-future axis’ which is ‘a feature of grammar which runs through 
our experience of self and of being like a palpable backbone ’ (Q. Steiner again). 
As against this distinctive Western (European) apprehension of time as linear 
sequence, both old Tamil and Japanese distinguish rather between two aspects 
of Perfeot(ive) and Imperfect(ive). 

Another interesting similarity i is the use of the V-te in’ Japanese, as compared 
with the Tamil vinatyeccam (‘converb’, ‘ gerund’) and ita constructions and 
uses; and even more striking is the absence of relative clauses in the two 
languages : a Japanese sentence like watashi-ga kino atta hito is structurally 
very similar i Tamil nan iàn nérru caniia manam, lit. ‘I yesterday 
met person ’, ' the person (whom) I met yesterday ’. One more feature: 
the absence ‘of omoi in the accepted sense in Japanese poetry is, accord- 
ing to J. V. Neustupny, closely connected with the dominance of agglutination 
within the grammar of Japanese. We may very probably claim the same reason 
for the complete absence of final rhyme in ‘genuine’ Tamil (and Dravidian) 
prosody. This is certainly an analogy. 

The structural difference quoted by Ohno—ie. Old Japanese verbs do not 
conjugate in reference to persons (p. 3)—is certainly not ‘the only structural 
difference between Japanese and Tamil’ as he claims. There are more. But, 
on the other hand, it is quite probable that pre-Tamil, and even more 80, 
primitive Dravidian, did not ‘ conjugate in reference to persons ', and that the 
typical (modern) Dravidian structure ' verb root + derivational stem-sufix 
+ tense (aspect) + person-gender-number' (e.g. DED, 2801 Tamil tek-uj- 
kinr-én ‘I increase ’, cf. Ta. tevil, tevul, tekir ‘ be full’, which isolate *tek- /*tev- 
as verb-root) developed from a much older primitive use of ‘ unconjugated ' 
verb nouns in the slots of Predicate (e.g. Old Tamil Akam 143 nok [u]ó yang 
' guffering-I' > ‘I suffer-+-0’; Akam 212 ndval yané ‘ suffering-I’ > ‘I 
suffer"). On the whole there are a few as yet little investigated and less under- 
stood grammatical similarities between Tamil (Dravidian) and Japanese, but 
these possibly point in favour of 8. Ohno’s hypothesis rather than against it. 

In Sound correspondences Ohno also dealt briefly with phonology ; but more 
importantly, he has discussed two problems pertaining to phonology in the two 
papers mentioned above. Although the paper on the loss of the initial affricate/ 
sibilant in Tamil/Japanese (April, 1982) may be somewhat lacking in philologi- 
cal sophistication, the phenomenon itself is striking; we must not forget, 
however, that this tendency is in fact confined to South Dravidian and is 
strongest in Tamil-Malayalam. It points rather to parallel but unconnected 
developments in the two languages or groups of languages. Nevertheless, even 
& common tendency, though not a proof of genetic relationship and a ' special 
connexion ’, points to a shared trend or direction in phonological development 
and should not be dismissed altogether, particularly in the light of other cumula- 
tive evidence. The August 1982 paper on intervocalic -p- is thought-provoking 
indeed: according to Ohno, intervocalic -p- actually did exist in old Tamil, at 
least in a few relic forms, and it corresponds to J apanese - -F- which developed 
from earlier -p-. This Japanese -F- is ‘ voiceless ' and ' bilabial’. Some Dravi- 
dianists (Hmeneau, Krishnamurti) do not reconstruct *-p- even for the proto- 
stage but according to D. W. McAlpin, for example, it seems best to maintain it 
since the contrast helps separate -v- (*-p-) from a possible *-v- and from other 
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shifts. In my manual of comparative Dravidian phonology I discussed this 
problem at some length and tended rather to maintain an intervocalic *-p-. 
Now Ohno cites a Japanese correspondence for the Tamil tapu ‘to kill" 
(which he correctly locates in the old Tamil grammar Tolkappwam, although 
he greatly antedates the work into the fifth century B.O.), viz. taFu-. If we 
accept this correspondence, it would support our hypothesis of the reconstruo- 
tion of a pre-Tamil *-p- for Dravidian. According to Ohno, whereas the contrast 
of -p- : -9- was lost in Tamil, it has been preserved in Jap. -F-: b. 

In the realm of phonology, there are some features of Old J, apanese which 
contrast sharply with Tamil/Old Tamil/pre-Tamil and Dravidian : thus we 
certainly reconstruct more than four vowels for all stages of Dravidian; we 
most definitely recognize and reconstruct contrastive (phonemic) length in 
Dravidian (‘there was no distinction between long and short vowels in 
Japanese"); we reconstruct retroflex consonanta even for the earliest stage of 
Dravidian whereas ‘in all ita history Japanese has no cerebrals’. These 
differences sound rather damaging for Ohno’s hypothesis. On the other hand, 
primitive Dravidian, and Tamil, like Japanese, does not admit of initial con- 
sonant clusters; we do not recognize any genuine diphthongs in Dravidian 
(there were no diphthongs in Old Japanese); a verb-root ‘ consisted of CVC’ in 
Old Japanese (we can reconstruct, for Dravidian, the canonical form of 
[C,] V [C,] with the statistically most frequent CVC as the root-form). Ohno 
attempts, in the foreword to the book quoted, and especially in its Japanese 
version (see bibliography), as well as in his papers and in the list of lexical 
correspondences, to account for the sound correspondences between Tamil and 
Japanese; this attempt is partly accomplished successfully, and partly fails. 

When it comes to the actual lexical correspondences supposed to be etymo- 
logically related, i.e. cognate, the only thing we can say is that they cannot be 
written off as the product of mere coincidence, and on this point we agree with 
Ohno. Some of them, however, are obviously ‘false cognates’: a typical 
example is the comparison of Tamil catu ‘red’ (DED, 1607 *cK- < *k-) with 
Jap. sia ‘red’. This cannot stand up to critical scrutiny since the palatalization 
*k- > o- in this items (and elsewhere) is historically very late (fifth-third cen- 
turies B.0.), manifested only in the Tamil-Malayalam sub-branch of South 
Dravidian; any relevant comparison with J &panese is therefore ruled out. 

The majority of items are, at this point in our knowledge, of such nature 
that it is difficult to say anything either positive or negative about them. In 
the context of possible regular phonetic correspondences, if and when these are 
worked out at some future date, such lexical pairs may be ultimately accepted 
as legitimate cognates. Ohno certainly cites a few comparisons which are strik- 
ing, either because they indicate certain phonetic regularities, or because they 
reveal closely related and yet very specialized meanings (referring perhaps to 
affinities in culture) matched by reasonable similarity in sound shapes, or, 
finally, because they manifest a possible correspondence in derivational 
apparatus. 

Thus, e.g., items 101, 102 and 192 show a correspondence Ta. 
p-: Jap. f-: Ta. por (DED, 3268‘ torun' : Jap. fasu id. ; Ta. paru (DED, 3277) 
" become large’: Jap. faru 1d. ; Ta. pis ' to grasp, eto., catch’ (DED, 3412) : 
Jap. fisi ‘to grasp, eto... Or, Ta. 4- : Jap. -r- is manifested e.g. by 44 Ta. kal 
‘stone’ (DED, 1091): Jap. kara id., by 46 Ta. kalas ‘ to disperse, be scattered 
etc.’ (DED, 1102): Jap. karu ' to depart, separate ete.’. 

As instances of similarities in items of very specialized meaning one may 
quote e.g. 7 Ta. accu ‘ weaver’s reed instrument for pressing down the threads 
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of the woof’ (DED, 45) : Jap. aza > aze ‘ weaver'8 reed instrument for pressing 
down the threads’; or 27, 28 Ta. avurt, aviri (DED, 228) ‘ indigo plant ' : Jap. 
awo ‘ blue (sometimes verging into green)’; Jap. aws ‘indigo plant’. 

A possible correspondence of derivational morphs may be indicated by such 
items as 47 Ta. kav-t} (DED, 1121) ' be capsized’: Jap. kaf-eru ‘ be capsized’ ; 
or 38 Ta. kat-ir ‘ear of grain’, ‘spear of grass’ (DED, 1002): Jap. kas-ira 
' spear of grass’; or Ta. esi-uppu (187) ‘ to churn, stir, agitate’ (DED, 2118) : 
Jap. sir-dfu ‘ to agitate each other ’. 

It is these three types of etyma which need a rigorous, detailed investigation. 
We would find ourselves in a very nebulous realm indeed were we to venture to 
speculate about the general historica} probabilities of a Dravidian-Japanese 
connexion. Were both Dravidian and Japanese genetically related—in deep 
pre-history—with Altaic, and are what remained as vague similarities in struc- 
tural traits and some striking similarities in phonetic shapes and in meaning 
vestiges and relic forms of this very remote (in time) genetic kinship? Or did, 
again in deep prehistory, the ancestors of the Japanese, Dravidian and Altaic 
peoples live for a long period of time in close neighbourhood and intimate inter- 
relationship so as to enable these traits of similarity to emerge as a result of 
diffusion and borrowing 1 Did the ‘ Dravidians’ then move ‘down’ to the 
south and finally ‘ split’ into Western (pre-Elamite) and Eastern (pre-Dravi- 
dian) groups, while the pre-Japanese peoples moved east and via Korea to 
inhabit their islands, whereas the Altaic people proper remained ? All this is 
of course sheer speculation. I doubt whether these immensely complex problems 
can be solved by a single scholar. They would seem to me to call for some 
unprejudiced, close, and rigorous co-operation between Japanologists and 
Dravidianists, possibly also with contributions from an Altaist and Elamicist ; 
and Susumu Ohno should, of course, be involved in any such project. 
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MORE THIEVES, FEWER MEMBERS 


As Dr. Y. Yoshida, Kyoto, kindly pointa out to me, the Buddhist Sogdian 
y8(’k)b in P 3, 14, 87 which, following Benveniste, I took as ‘limb, member’ 
(BSOAS, xuv, 3, 1983, 535) can as well, even more likely, also be translated 
‘ wound ', as in P 7, 64. This leaves SOK 119, 121 somokw y9'kÀ as the only 
support for'a y8- ‘*limb’. There it translates indriya in > Bb, otherwise 
'nóm"y. But, given the fact that the six senses are also desoribed as ‘ six great 
thieves ’ wswšw me’yz tyt, it seems all too likely that yô’kh in SCE also means 
‘ thief ’ (in the numerative), however poorly this pejorative term fits the context. 
This spoils my suggested pun and, until other evidence emerges, removes 
ya&a ‘*limb’ from the Sogdian vocabulary, leaving only B yad- m. ‘thief’ 
and B, Chr. ya8- f. ‘ wound’ (of. Khwarezmian *y8 f. idem). 

D. N. MAOKENXIH 
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Maurio Barer: Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert, vu. Qumrán Grotte 4, 
III (40482—4Q520). xiv, 339 pp., 80 
plates. Oxford: Oxford University 
Preas, 1982. £60. 


y 
Thirty years after the discovery of Qumran 
Cave 4 we are now presented with the latest 
instelmont of the serios Discoveriss in ihe 
Judaean Desert, in which M. Baillet continues 


the i of the fragments designated 
AQ. the 389 large of text m this 
imposing volume, most I fear, are 


likely to find what is offered here hugely 


disappointing, for the fact is that among the 
hun of ents involved there is very 
little with which one oan really to grips. 
The great maj of the conmsts of 
minute, in scraps of parchment and 


pe which for the most pert oontain only 
Sad wore and letten, produce no continuous 
mense, and suoceed only in 


the yield itself, but also with the delays and 
difficulties which have been such an unfortu- 


to 
miserable Cave 4 fragments: ‘La mort dans 
me 


lime, je mis au travail au milieu de oe 
fatres. On y déånombrart 1650 enta, dont 
898 oo t un verso, ce qui faisait 2057 


m 
débris de textes. Dieu merci, nombre d'entre 

étaient si insignifiants qu'il valait mieux 
The result of Baillet’s 


term !) is slight Indeed. Among these latter are 
some fragments (in several recenzions) of the 
War Scroll, the Paroles des Luminaires and 


posnbly 
ents of Jubilees and the Testament 
J ; IL, further pieces of the War Scroll; 


Textes Liturgi ; hymns, marriage 
ea aan e ace p, de. Oantigues du 
Sago and nine linea of a fairly well 


Lamentation); IV, Texte que; V, 
Fragmenta de Pa: 

A few remarks and pointa of interest oolleo- 
ted while go: the book: 


supply g*bvra instead of gibter, The poenbility 


Brao djian Ae Sears Ary Last ee 


of Jeremiah 46: 6 and Amos.2; 14. 


i 


122, 8: Interesting is e ' faute de scribe’ 
for dgiy. Features such as this are apt to 
w light on the historical phonology of 


beokground against which one can most eaally 


nd e M 
140 bott.: In kgdsoi “selon la grandeur 
de Ta puissance ' gdsol does indeed in all likeli- 
hood reflect gédef rather than gadéil. Of., 
however, Exodus 15: 16 and J. Blau, Israel 
Oriental Studies, 0, 1972, 70. 

145, 17: moerkh ‘sous T MIO 
de Ton châtiment '. This is modelled and 


But several ancient versions & 
understood & noun here d bjen 
Targ. b‘gthwn, Peeh. w-ha-Abusya). 
number of scholars have been tempted to 


228, 4: wàhkbwm ‘ot comme ws sage’. Ths 
in of kbwm as a variant of 


of the Dead Sea Scrolls . theats submitted 
to the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 1976), 
114 ff. (Hebrew). 

220, 12: An in is the 
doean Hate ot the Gober ein for the 
Divine Name written out in full as ywd, Le. 
' the letter yod ’. 

247,4: Á now grammetioal form seems to be 
atterted in whhabwn ' en étant prêt ’, explamed 
by the editor as inf. nif'al of bws. 

Many of the texts in ths volume must be- 
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considered as published for the record only; 
the chanoes that much of substance will ever 
be extracted from most of them are not very 
great. M. Baillet has laboured for many 
patient years to produce them in the fine form 
m which they now appear. He has certainly 
achieved the best that oan be done, and for 
that we are indebted to him. It is just a pity 
that the material he had to work on 1s so 
insubstantial. ing his work on these Cave 4 
fragments he must tly have wondered 
whether the results achieved were oommen- 
surate with the labour expended (of. Introduo- 
tion, xii) I think that many of his readers 
will wonder the same thing. 


SIMON HOPXIXS 


Jens KnbÓcER: Sasanidischer Stuck- 
dekor: ein Beitrag rum Relsefdekor aus 
Stuck in sasantdischer und fruh- 
islamische Zeit nach den A ngen 
von 1928/9 und 1931/2 ın der sasanid- 
ische M. Ktesiphon (Iraq) und 
unter bes Berucksichtigung der 
Stuckfunde vom T'aht-i Sulaiman (Iran), 
aus Nigamabad (Iran) sowie zahlreiche 
anderer Fundorte. (Deutsches Archüo- 
logisches Institut. Abteilung Bagh- 
dad. Baghdader Forschungen, Bd. 5.) 
xiv, 295 pp. 2 maps, 104 plates. 
Mainz am Rhein: Verlag Philipp von 
Zabern, 1982. DM 380. 

This splendidly produced and magnificently 
illustrated volume serves three purposes at the 
same time. The author’s primary aim—of 
cataloguing, and comprehensively analysing, 
the Berlin collection of Sasenian stucco decora- 
tion—leeds him also to search out the archaeo- 
logical context of the finds, seeking evidence 
for the settlement date of each of the areas, and 
ultimately the indrvidual houses, to which each 

reoe belonged. Thus he is led to survey the 

Eistary of topographioal study and excavation 

in the vanous and satellites of the 

Sasanian ospital, Ctesiphon. At the same time, 

the ancient oomparative evidenoe, both for 

function and decoration of the elements re- 
carded, is systematically traced and cited, pro- 

& commen of monumental scale on 
the and subjects of Sasanian art as & 
whole. 

With regard to the seoond aspect of the 
Work, bho- topography of Ctesiphon; tho pab- 
lished reports of fleld-work are indeed scattered 
and moonvenient of access. Far from tho least 
of the present book's merits is that 1t provides 
a review of this literature by a German author 
familiar with the participatmg institutes and 
their published output, some of which was of 
fairly limited utaon. (One should not 
forget, however, Richard 8. Elis, A bibo- 
graphy of Mesopotamia archacological mies, 
Wiesbaden, 1072, 19-20, with 83 relevant 
entries.) Kroger’s book moreover provides a 
re-erammation of all the and traos- 
able excavation records, including an impor- 
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tant collection of 725 photographs (p. 18). 
Though these rhoonds ate aad sa tall sharks du 


some respects, of ideal modern standards 

(understandably in view of the hardships to 

which early excavators were subject), taken 

as a whole, and interpreted by the author, they 

m in the aggregate a most impreemve 
ocumentation. 

With regard to the layout of the conurbation 
that oonstituted the Sasanian capital (al- 
Madá'in) the author rightly prefers the hypo- 
theais of the early German investigators, 
Walter Bachmann and E. Aleyer, that the 
Round City 80 km. south-east of Baghdad, 
bisected by the Tigris, re ta Parthian and 
Basanian Cte hon; wile tho rectangular site 
to ita at Tel ‘Umar is the Hellenistio 
Seleucia. In this case the more recent theory, 
that of Gullini and Fiey, who call the Round 
City Koh&-Veh-Ardaahir, and place Ctesiphon 
upstream around al-Ala‘and, seems definitely 
to be the weaker. No less interesting is the 
discussion of the building d Der 
Sudbou, a structure enclosing a 
court measuring 40 x 185 metres, of which the 
walls were decorated with stuocoes, now 
extremely fragmentary, representing oques- 
tnan subjects and which the author 
may have been used as & polo-ground. prre 
bmt al- on the Tigris west benk in the 
Round , Herzfeld excavated tho remains of 
a church of Sasanian date. The modest stucco 
finds here mcluded a section of palmette frieze, 
and an archivolt-border of pointed leaves. 
There was also & stucco of & priest, and 
a Syriac ostracon of religious content (p. 48). 
Partacularly rich, however, were the stucco 
decorations of dwelling-houses east of the 
Tigris, at Umm al-Za'&tir some 2 km. east of 
the Taiq-i Kuerd, and at Ma‘ind, 11-75 km. 
north of the same locality. 

The re wre of the first site included 
palmette- discos with a Sasanian mono- 
grammatio ‘ device’ (a1fnplalie) surmountng 
wings, guinee-fowl, ibex, wild boar, and many 
varieties of surfaco decoration, meanders, 
rosettes and lotus-flowers, together with 

containing & human bust in foliate 
. At the second, even richer mte, several 
of these themes recur. There are also dancing- 
ls who recall the maenads of Roman and 
ian metalwork, several vaneties of ‘ lotus- 
ttern ', peacocks and a magnificent winged 
orse. Various reconstructions of the &rohitoo- 
tural aro also provided (pp. 78, 79, 80, 
110, 118) showing the ornate vaults and nohly 
decorated archways. In all this massve 
documentation, the reviewer has noticed only 
one, entirely venial, inaccuracy. The stato- 
ment (p. 53) that ‘devices’ (miskümiha) are 
not found on metalwork m now overtaken by 
the dish with spiral fl in the Foroughi 
Collection (Sept milles ans d'ari en Iran, Paru, 
Petit Palam, 1961, p. 142, no. 821; of. R. N.. 
Prye apud Dorothy G. Shepherd, 'Sasanian 
art m Cleveland’, Bulletin of the Oleveland 
Aluseum of Art, LI, 4, 1004, p. 95, n. 46), which 
contains a central ' tri device in niello, 
apparently identical with that appearmg on a 
oom of Bahram II fom Bayy (My) m the 
Bntish Museum; and poembly that of the 
House of Mihrkn. This unusual dish, however, 
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seems not, even now, to have been completely 
published, and 1s littl known to scholars. 

Part II of the work covers comperanda for 
the Ctemphon stuocoes derrving from various 
sources. Three groups of unoertain ongin 
aoquired in commerce molude a fine example 
of a dindemed ram (p. 189), end another 
' device’ with Pablavi letters (dj) above a peur 
of wings (p. 141). Small fragmenta came to 
light in the excavations at Takht-: Sulaman, 
but much more conmderable were the preces 
recovered by Herxfeld from Niximi near 
the Var&min road. There is a full disousmon of 
the of this little-known mte, end its 
considerable repertoire of surface-decoration. 
In connexion with its equestrian fragments 
there armes once more the question of the use 
of stirrups in the horsemanship of the Sasa- 
mans (p. 172). The author agrees that this 
device was unknown to the earlier Sasanians, 
but is inclined by indirect evidence at T&q- 
Bustin to entertain the view that they may 
have been in use daring the seventh century, 
and before the advent of the Arabs. Ho also 
conmders that their use may be implied by 
certain details on the rider from Nizimk- 
bAd—though once more the evidence i5 ın- 
oonolumve. Part IlI of the work summarizes 
material from other Sasanian sites, m partiou- 
lar rane and including Dimgh&n, Bish&pür, 
dur Chil Terkhkn and so on. 

dels with general aspects of stuooo 
casas its contmbution to Sasaman 
metrology, the oocurrenoe of pamted colours, 
the development of stuooo techniques, well- 
known motifs such as pear flowers, and 


pomegranate-deaigna ; oular, 
the various treatments aopa for e pars of 
commonly found in decoration. 


e detailed discussion of so extensive and 
&uthoritative & work, with such rich documen- 
tation and illustration, is scarcely possible 
withm the compass of & review. We may sey 
that es ite text the fairly modest 
medium of stucco decoration, it surveys the 
whole, somewhat n field of Saranan 

, and the subjeot on an 
entirely new footing. The book will certainly 
long remain & primary authority for many 
aspects of this subject, and its appearance us 
at onoe a credit to the formidable sch 
of rts author, and to the enlightened m - 
onos of the German insttutíons. 

a. D. HB. BIVAR 


JosHua A. FiSgaaN (ed.) : Never say die: 
a thousand years of Yiddish «n Jewish 
life and letters. (Contributions to the 


i aol of Language, 30. xv, 
63 pp. The Hague, Paris e New 
Yor Mouton, 1981. DM 94. 


Joshua Fishman, sociologist of and 
champion of Yiddish (not y in that 
order) has put together m Never say dis a 


massive sample of work done on the sociology 
of Yiddish, and several primary sources to 

elemen , part advanced, some 
ga art some m Yiddish, and mtended for 
the soclolmguist and Yiddishist at one and the 
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same time, but of equal value to the Modern 
Hebramt, and of oonmderable interest to 
Arabists, Indologists and anyone faced with 
omis and dis dine 
o Modern He 
on Modern Yiddish, not Jast European 
Hebrew and Yiddish existed in symbioms for 
close on 1,000 years (the 1oal Jewish male 
being at home in his H (= Higher)-language as 
wel as hus L (—Lower) nor just because 
Afodern Hebrew, m the sense of modernized, 
secularixed ^ e:ighteenth-nineteenth century 
Hebrew, was almost exclusively in the hands of 
Jews whose first language was Yiddish, but 
rather because the native Israeli Hebrew of 
ioday—revived before the great Sephardi 
influx—rests on a deep Yiddish substrate, moat 
obviously in its syntax and semantics but also 
in its redeployment of classical morphology. 
Equally significant, many of its literary giants 
have operated famously in Yidduh. And the 
very evolution of Hebrew both as modernized 
H-language and as vernacular makes 
sense in terms of the broad Jewish 
system: a reaction to Yiddish as a stagmatmed 
and partioulamstic creole, which ıs itself 
elevated within a duda to become & 
technical-hterary and us 
rival to Hebrew. irm der dre from 
Isrash television. The laok of integrated 
Yidduh-Hebrew studies in the univernty 
world only testifles to the tensions now released 
into the system. 

This review focuses on the two substantial 
contributions by Fishman to the volume, both 
of especial relevance to Hebraista. 

F. gives eloquent voioe to the intlmate role of 
Y in Ashkenazi life: ' The richness of 
Yiddish words—their emotional loadings, their 
innuendos, their diminutives, their endlessly 
nuanced connotations of collective exper- 
enoe—has been admired, envied and re 
gretted by Modern Hebraists faced by the oom- 


re a new work 


ye artıñ of Israel! Hebrew.’ But 
this is to read mto & faot of the t. 
F. has need the standard Hebraist’s 
image of Hebrew as a vehicle of 


orun tual’, a highly restricted and 
evated oode far removed from the concerns 
of everyday life. This indeed was the view of 
such respected as Tur-Binai and Avı- 
nery. But it does not square with the fact that 
the runaway best-seller in nineteenth-oentury 
contemporary Hebrew, the pocket guide to 
diy Jewish obligations known as the Kitrur, 
with just those everyday-life problems, 
in just the same mundane voogbulary that F. 
ascribes only to Yiddish. By the same token 
that rapid secularization benished such 
Hebrew to the of Zionist life, it rendered 
the riches of traditional Hebrew—the nobes of 
Bialk, Agnon and of masses of learned Jews— 
an artastzc ouriosum. The ‘ comparative artifi- 
of Israeh Hebrew ', ting & 
sudden break with Hebrew's ongoing evolutaon, 
as itself an artiflos. Thus the traditional 
Hebrew-Yiddiah diglomsia has to be defined 
&new. 

F.'s avowed puzzlement at the abandonment 
of Yiddish by tho bulk of orthodoxy since 
World War even for religious purposes, 
would have amused Hebrausts on the eve of the 
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Hebrew ‘ Revival’. They, at least, understood 
that unless the language community controls 
the schools ita children are taught at it has 
little prospect of perpetuating itself. Hobrew 
was nativized m the schools of Eretz-Yisrael. 
Yiddish has been fi in the modern 
American and British school that begru the 
use of an ethnio e. Ànd 70 the 
‘Revival’, ewry is still unable to 
produce Hebrew 

Anti-Yiddishism in Israel, an ed oon- 
dition that has undoubtedly had great effect 
on the Hebrew o , should not be attri- 
buted just to a for the survival of the 
reborn Hebrew. It must be viewed not only 


sociologically but soci cally: as a 
revulsion the ironi self-deprecating 
e of Yiddish, the dejected associations 


the avowed aun of the revolutionaries oele- 
brated by Avimery in his kibbuskey ha-'ivrit 
bedorenu. 


The intriguing discussion of the 
War between Hebrew and Yiddish in the early 


century again puts too much stress on 
sècle 


phenomena such as the hatred of fin 
socialism for di ia and lmguas framcae. 
e scorn for the diaspora, not 
for osia per se, that rapidly eradicated 
socialism in Palestine; one may 
also speculate as to whether Yiddish would 
have created an unwanted image of a German 
ou for a population resisting the German:- 
xa of ita education in the pre-war years and 
fearful for its Jewish nateonal rights in the 
early of the Mandate. 

In context, it is wrong and msonsitive of 
F. to suggest (p. 21) that * Yiddish 
Ashkenazim were by far the bulk of carly 
Zionist leaders, pioneers, supporters and 
settlers and they could therefore converted 
the non-Ashkenazim to Yiddish—just as they 
converted them to vernacular Hebrew’ (my 
ttalios). In terms of feasibility, there is no 


comparison between encouraging the 


to whom the 
Revival was the Anti-Afessiah), 
hand, and 
Sephardi genit, b 
speedy triumph of the &ooent m the 
sekoulsts the Revival'ts (ant ono seat oF the 
self-confidence. 

Even hed the inter-war generation been as 
‘colonial’ in mind as the post-1948 masses, 
they would undoubtedly have viewed Yiddish, 
a [— SEPHARDI] feature, as very different 
from the Euro Hebrew accent which 
they have rapidly adopted, an accent neither 
specifically Sephardi nor Ashkenazi. Indeed, 
in oF the i os of today's 
Hebrew and Yiddish scholars alike, 
respect to thelr appreciation of the ethnic gap, 
one may ask: where is & sociology of the 


socio] ? 
Anim t, if unintended, contribution to 
the socio of Hebrew studies today is F.'s 
e peu of work on the sociologi- 


lament on 
oal repertoire of Yi (‘ıt is in this area... 
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that the foundations of the entire VOU 
enterprise are being and will be laid ', p. at) 
and on the differences between Spoken an 
Written or between the dialectal and funo- 
tional varteties of the language. ‘For a 
language which both Jews and the world nt 
large tend to peg as " talky " (rather than 
bookish or “ arty " or “ technical”), what we 
lack most are studies of Yiddmh in conver- 
sational action’ (p. 63). Indeed, in this 
mighty tome only two articles—Slobm and 


Jochnowitz—fall mto this ontegory. 

If, however, F. were to cast a look at Hobrew 
studies, he would find the identical situation. 
Hebrew, whose very purpose has been as a 


natural living language, still awaits a oom 


henaive contem grammar. The socio 
of Hebrew is still in tho womb. The colloquial 


is almost taboo. The dictionaries will not even 
distinguish the modern from the ancient. One 


suspects that a single force is at work. Might 
this coyness about the scholarly treatment of 
the spoken or informal word stem from some 
traditional attitude to in the Jewish 
world? Or, despite the efforts of Jewish- 


This  Fishman's 
weighty volume does not tell us. 
LEWIS GLINEBT 


Yosur Ridis: Marchands d'étoffes du 
Fagyoum au ur/1x* siècle d'après 
leurs archives (actes et lettres). 1: Les 
Actes des Banù ‘Abd al-Mu’min. 
(Supplément aux Annales Islamo- 
logiques, Cahier No. 2.) [xxi], 45 pp. 
front. 12 plates. Le Caire: Institut 


Français  d'Arohéologie Orientale, 

1982. 

Arabio papyrol has thus far not pro- 
greased very much er than the publication 


of & fairly large number of toxta, most of them 
of a documentary kind. This new project by 
X, Bib aims to introduce a new phase into 
this fleld of study by oollectang and analysi 

together documentary business papyri wh: 

onoe formed part of a family archive, or 
which may at least be identiflod as sharing & 
common commercial ba d. The first 
instalment of this project, the fruit of much 
searching in many libraries, is published in the 
book here under review, which will be followed 
by five further volumes all dealing with the 
business transactions and family affairs of 


certain of textile merchants in ninth- 
oentury Y. b’s initiative will be 
warmly welcomed by scholars m several flelds, 


since his researches have uncovered ‘ non seuls- 
ment les plus anciennes archives privées de 
VIslam, mais également les plus anciennes 


M punc dn MD AED (Bret 
id.) 


The author remarks ( 
known parallels to such material are to be 
found in the later (Judaeo—Arabio) sources of 
the Cairo Genixa. This is not qurte correct. 
There exista a small number of Judaeo- 
Arabio papyri very similar to Räġıb’s docu- 
ments in date and content which also 


that the only 
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relate to the textile trade in ninth-oentury 
Fayyüm. Of these texts several very clearly 
balg together and may be regarded as 
bel to a merchant archive. All these 
Judaeo— 10 pe as far as known, will 
be published by J. Blau and the t writer 
in a forthooming issue ot Jerusalen Btudiea in 
Arabic and Islam. 

Rágib's book presents twelve papyrus texts, 
with edition, translation, discummon and 
facermile of each. Eleven of these are housed 
in the Louvre and one m the Staatliche Museen 
in Berlin. All are dated or approximately 
datable to the 50s of the third century àH. 
Document I, dated 250 aH. 


; X records & 
non-delivery of four pieces of oloth; 
marriage contract which bas nothing to do with 
textiles or trade as such, but records the 

of the daughter (t) of a promment 
merchant, Abi Hura Ja‘far b. Ahmad b. 
‘Abd al-Mu'min; concerns the endow- 
ment (wagf) of a house of which the same Abū 
Hurayra was part-owner. This undated text 
is madd (p. 38) to bo the oldest such document 
known. 
author’s interest revolves mainly 


around of realia, legal oe, eto. 


found here several points which demand close 
discumuon. The establishment of the text is in 
good, but the treatment would have 
better and the results clearer had the 
editor discussed some of the textual problems 
to which documenta such as these mevitabl 
give ree, Thus we read in IV, 9: wa‘ald 
alzog4 madmin hat tawfyat Abu Hurayra 
‘Bur oes pièces de toile existe une caution 


it looks as if the ductus «s should be pointed 
as ywoafiyahd rather than as the infinitive 
tawfya. This, in turn, leaves a problem with 
Abü Hwrayra unmediately afterwards, for this 
man is plainly the recipient of the cloth, not 
the . It seems to me that the text here 
is not in order, a point of view sup by 
the evident errors in line 6. Such matters 
should not be passed by without mention. 
Further blems ocour m text V, where the 
syntax of lines 7-0 us so peculiar as to arouse 
grave about the correctness of the 

. It is not right that the real 
ioutes hers should be aun led avec 
in the ‘ translation ' and left without & word of 
explanation. In VIO, 7 read: awwal Jahn 
for awwal dahr. The word fa-yajf'wh& X, 6 
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seems impommble; what is written is fa- 
Muhammad, which fits both the ductus and the 
sense. On p. 48 read: al-ab and awlddibim. 
P.46: whether the name JÀsfn rs likely at this 
penod requires clarification; aooo to 
. Wild in Gruadrise der arabischen P. i 
ed. W. Fischer (Wiesbaden, 1982), 157 such 
infinttrves used as personal names occur only 
in later tames and are of Turkish inspiration. 
This new series by Yüsuf Rgib contams 
much material of mterest and promises to be an 
important new venture. It is hoped that in the 
coming volumes the editor give to his 
material more of the philological attention it 
deserves and requires. 
SDION HOPKLNS 


Anprew M. Watson: A rai 
innovation in the early Islamio world: 
the diffusion of crops and farming 
techniques, 700-1100. (Cambridge Stu- 
dies in Islamic V rig [xil 
260 pp., map [on endpapers]. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1983. £25, $49.50. 


Shui volume of 150 pagoi ee 
further 100 of admi y copious notes 
and bib y, ia rea] three books in one: 
a study o the soiead Of- è number of ard 

ta and trees inside and into the 

and the Mediterranean m the early period 
of Islam ; dur cn phone i his Emé 
and place which evaluates the causes and 
effecta of this diffusion; and & theory of the 
rise and fall of Ialamio civilization in the aree 
over a much longer period. At this length, 
Andrew Watson can hardly hope to do justice 
to any of these topics, and will probably satiafy 
no one. A bibliography of about a thousand 
items cannot the fact that the evidence 
us defective and the 


ture be combed, for example the with 
its multitude of specific examples of agricul- 
tural practice: the literature he has chosen ıs 
still copious. Nevertheless it is limited in both 
time and place, to the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East from the ninth and still more from 
the tenth oentury A.D. onwards. While it may, 
sometimes controversially, provide evidence of 
the crops in question and their cultivation in 

region from this date, it says little of their 


cane in the Levant and the 
islands of the eastern Mediterranean until the 
tenth century, by which time it was 

weather '.. About the origins of 
cultiva varietas, botany is speculative. 
Of cotton, we find that proposed ancestors 
range from south-west Africa to India. Where 
the botanical evidence is more secure, the 
explanation of a plant’s peregrinations over 
thousands of years is largely if not entirely 
unknown. How, for exam did sorghums 
from the African savanneh spread to northern 
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India by perhaps the beginning of the second 
millennium 2.0. to give rise to a new cultivated 
variety which has smoe become the prmaupal 
sorghum of Ethiopie and the savannah along 
the southern edge of the Sahara? Watson can 
only summarize the huge problems, sometimes 


very otorily : © argument over the 
of the banana in Africa has hım 
by. What matters is his own tion of 


how these various plante came to flourish in 
Islamio lands in the Muslim period; but this 
explanation itself depends upon a pro 
knowledge of what went before, know 
which is often not there. 

Watson’s explanation, which is the thesis of 
his book, is that tho rse of Islam created the 


conditions which those ta which 
merely had a old in the dle East 
throughout the region with which he is oon- 


and drew in others from outside. These 
conditions were first and foremost the uniflos- 
tion by the Arab conquesta of a belt of territory 
from the Atlantio to Inda. m whioh travel and 
trade could develop within a single cultural 


frame. With wing ty and mang 
demand, theriore: it a posmble for 


cropa, ts and trees to move westwards as 


far as Spem from an immediate int of origin 
m the east, in most cases Sorghum, 
Amatio rice, hard wheat, cans, cotton, 
sour orange, lemon and lime, coconut, 


the hot deserts, summer 
droughts and cool winter rams of the Middle 
East and the Mediterranean formed ‘an en- 
vironment fundamentally hostile’ to their 
growth. For their suocessful mtroduction into 
the on, irrigation was either necessary or 
WEB EA and the growing practice of irriga- 
twn in the early Muslim period from Iran to 
Spein was yet another major condition for their 
spread. Onoe established, they became enor- 
mously nerunt Irrigation not only exten- 
ded the cultivated area, it also lengthened the 
season, ensblmg second crops to be grown at 
the height of summer. Used in this way as 
second as well as additional crope, the new in- 
troductions increased the quantity as well as 
the range of agricultural production, giving 
rme to an agricultural or ‘ ' revolution. 
Muoh denser po ibus botla. be in 
both town countryside, the 
demand as well as the labour for an even 
diversity of oocupations and produota. 
comparison with the classical oivilizatzon 
of Rome, that of Islam came to rest upon a 
much more intensive agriculture, which sus- 
tained its cities, its manufactures and its 
states. 
At this pomt the thesis turns into the . 
Before it does so, one basic objection must 
the lack of discumsion of the late classical 
world. We aro accustomed to thinking of this 
as a period of economic decline in contrast to 
the economic prosperity of the early Muslim 
world, so that we are ready to accept the need 
for a thess such as Watson's to the 
change. But the fact that there is evi- 
denoe from the late classical and very early 
Islamio world does not mean that the mtro- 
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ductions he lista had not or were not already 
takmg in the seventh century, quite 
independently of the Arab conquests and the 
rise of Islam; indeed, what evidence he does 
have for this od often points to ther 
]pen unt e Byzantines and Bassanians. 
what oroumstanoes they may have been 
grown, we do not learn. Watson’s argument is 
that they were little known, hardly used, and 
limited in therr distribution. But if that be ao, 
there is little more evidence for any drastio 
change before the ninth century, Islam or no. 
The problem of continuity penat VERM 
At least one opportunity to i - 
ocular nettle bes hee: guod. "De Mabel 
and Spain, furthest from India, most surel 
affected by the decline of the classical worl 
and last to be conquered the Arabs, would 
seem more likely than the Middle East to yield 
evidence of di and innovation in the 
early Muslim period. Surprisingly, Watson 
makes little of the li evidence of names 
from the Arabio m Spanish and Portuguese: 
the aubergine is ruthlesaly referred to through- 
out as the eggplant. On the orucial question of 
irrigation, he naturally refers to the work of 


Glok, but fails to bring out Glick’s argument 
for & strong Yemeni Syrian influence s 
igation in Spain. Land tenure in the Musli 
pepod he as another important 
condition de cultural revolu- 
tion: the -aixe farm which was the basio 


unit of produotion, either privately owned or 
freely rented on a sharecropping basis. In 
contrast to slavery, serfdom and the manorial 
system, tt would have encouraged enterprise, 
experiment and investment, He notes only m 
the argument of Talbi, that slaves were 
profitably employed on great estates in Ifriqiya 
in the ninth centuries, as an excep- 
tion. Yet Talbi does not simply describe an 
exception; he contradicts Watson's whole 
thesis, at least for the eastern Maghrib. 
Watson's failure to take up the 1s all 
the more disappointing sinoe Talbi’s argument 
was presented along with Wateon’s to a con- 
ference at Princeton in 1974, and takes its 
lace his own in the resultant volame 
[The Islamic Middle Fast, 700-1900, ed. A. L. 
Udoviteh, Princeton, N.J., 1981; reviewed in 
‘The way of the t’, BSOAS, xrvn, 1, 
1984). Readers of that review article will see 
that Talbi the substitution of small 
freeholders and shareoroppers for slave labour on 
great estates as a retrograde step, conductve to 
the ruin of the agricultural eoonomy. They will 
also see that his ent is not beyond doubt. 
Watson might wel wish to that what 
we aro looking at in Ifriqiya is the advent of hrs 
agricultural revolution in place of the initial 
exploitation by the Arabs of the late clasesioal 
of agriculture which they found in 
His answer would have gone far to 
establish hrs wider contentions. j 
Doubts about Wataon's thesis must give rise 
to doubts about his theory of the rise and fall 
of Ialamio civilization. Basically, the theory is 
that the establishment of tropioal or semi- 
tropical culture by artaficial means in a 
climate 
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growth of the population and the economy in 
town as well as in countrymde. On such a base, 
prosperity was fragile, dependent upon the 
maintenanoe of optimum oonditions by strong 
and "enlightened government, and highly 
susceptible to the damage caused by tax- 
collectors, warriors, feudatories, bedoum and 
others. The way is thus for the familiar 
catelogue of evils affli the traditional 
soolety and economy of the Middle East and 
North Africa which rounds off the book. But 
there is no analyms of the ways m which these 
factors may have operated at different timos 
and places; thoy do accumulating harm from 
at least the tenth century onwards. Smoe this 
is the time when most of Watson's sources 
begin to appear, we are treated to the well- 
known spectacle of decline before 
the rise is ended: at this point, Watson more 
or lees accepts Talbi’s argument as part of his 
own. The perilous nature of this reasoning 
a on p. 202, n. 16, when after a reference 
to! the very great importance of summer crops 
(Le. those produced by irrigation) in Levantino 
agriculture in the sivtoenth oentury ’, Watson 
commenta : ' by this time, however, they must 
have been much less important than formerly’. 
Must they ? The reader is to come away 
from this book with the feeling that its author 
has prit-Hie finger on an important ere 
agriculture in the Middle East and the Mediter- 
ranean for which the rise of Islam may well 
have been largely responsible, but which 
remained an aspect of varying significance at 
different times and in different places. For an 
answer to all the Sues whioh it ralses, tt is 
to be hoped that its author will commit himself 
to a great deal more research and a much 
bigger book. 
MICHAEL BRETT 


Eisavep Eisuaump: Das Problem der 
transzendenien sinnlichen Wahrnekm- 
ung in der spdtmu'tankitischen Er- 
kenntnistheoris nach der Darstellung 


des ao an-Naffrim. (Islam- 

kundliche Untersuchungen, Bd. 88.) 

300 pp. Berlin: Klaus Schwarz 

Verlag, 1983. 

The strained title of this book requires 
explanation. It deals with the divine attribute 
of perception (idrdk) in late Mu‘taxilf theology. 
The author evidently ed nudes the term 
* transcendent ' to reflect its nature. His 
further use of ‘sensual’ (sinnlich) uw faulty 
then. For God's peroeption is defined by the 
Mu'taxila as not requiring senses in contrast to 
human perception. 

The study of the subject is based on a theo- 
logioal work entutled Kitdb al- K dil A Maier ied 

mä balaghond min kalim al-‘ulam®? by a late 

u‘taxil! author called Tag! al-Din which is 
Pree vende k uuu ee d 

o biographical data are known about Taqi 
al-Din. nisba is given in the manuscript 
without diaoritical dots. Its reading as al- 
Najrin! was first provisionally suggested by 
J. de Goeje and P. de Jong in their catalogue 
of Arabic manuscripts in Leiden (Catalogus 
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Codicum Orienialiwm | Bibliothecae Academiae 
Lugduno Baloeiae, Vol. rr, 802). It was 

without qu by Brookelmann 
(GAL 1, 2nd ed., 606). As points out, 
it could be equally read al-Bahrin!. Elahahed 
establishes on the basis of internal 
that the author was Sunnite rather 
Zayd! as has been Taqi 
evidently to the last school 
Mu'taxila, founded by Abt 'l-Husayn al- 
(d. 430/1040), which was later prevalent 
Khuwüraxm. Taq! al-Dfn's chief authori 
besides Aba ‘1-Husayn al-Bagrl was RB 
al-Din al-Khuwüraxm!. Elshahed 
"mcd the latter fully as Ibn al-Malk 
d. 586/ 


j 


; 


aut 


1141, seo RAAD, Livo, 1982, 882). 

ukn al-Din Ibn al-Malihimfs Kitab 
Hxu‘tamad and Kttéb al-Fa’ig mentioned by 
Taq! al-Din are, contrary to ed's state- 
ment (p. 272, n. 78) that they are unknown, 
both extant in man (the Kitab al- 


Mu‘tamad only in pert). & tative 
of the school of Abi "]-Huseyn, Taqi al-Din is, 
on the other hand, highly critioal of the school 
of Abi Hishim al-Jubb&7, ted by 


Abū "l-Huseyn’s teacher Qd! ‘Abd al-Jabb&r. 
While the death date of Ibn al-Malihim! 
provides a lower limit for the date of Taq! 
al-Din’s writing, the upper limit can probably 
be deduced from the date of the manuscript 
(675 a.z.) taken as the latest date by Brockel- 
mann and Elshahed. Taqi al-Din's work was 
apparently quoted by another late re ta- 
of the s ioo of Abū '1-Huse. al-Basri, the 
Khuwüraxmian Hanafi Najm al-Din Mukhtár 
b. Mahmüd al-Z&hid! al-Ghaxmin! (d. 658 
1260), ın his Kitab al-Mujtaba. The latter wor 
with the lengthy quotation from Taq! al-Din’s 
book is in turn quoted by the Yemenite 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim Ibn al-Wazir in his 
Kitab tthar al-kagq ‘ala 'i-khalg (Cairo, 1318, 
111-12) Although al-Ghaxmini does not 
mention the title of Taqi al-DIn's book, it 
scams almost certain that he is quotang the 
Kitüb al-Kadmil. He onlls the author respect- 
fully al-Shaykh Taqi al-Umma Kh&timat Ahl 
al- Usni al-‘Ajāl al-Mu'tazill.. Al-‘Ajal! (vooali- 
zation uncertain) appears to have been a 
second xisba of Taqi al-Din. With this wisba 
he is evidently also referred to by the Imim! 
theologian Mitham al-Bahr&n! (d. 099/1800) 
in his Qaxd'id al-marim fi ‘sm alkalm 
(Qumm, 1898 a.n., 82). 

On the basis of the Leiden man of 
Taqi al-DIn's book Filshahed offers an edition 
and annotated translation of the introduction, 
the chapter on the divine attribute of percep- 
tdon, and the chapter on the question whether 
God may have attributes in addition to those 
ration established by the Mu'texila. Taq! 
al-Din refutes the rational arguments of the 
school of Abii Hiishim for the presence of an 


additional attribute of peros in God. Ho 
follows m this respect Abū "l-Huseyn al-Basri 
who abstained from taking « in the 


between the school of Abü HAshim 
affirming this attribute and the school of Abt 
"-Q&sim al-Balkh! which reduced it to the 
divine attribute of knowledge. Tagi al-Din 
here also rejects the position of Ibn al-Mali- 
him! who criticized the argumentation of the 
school of Abü Hashim but then offered an 
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argument of his own m support of their posi- 
tion. In the chapter on the admissibility of 
unprovable attributes of God, Tag! al-Din 
tes the basio prinorple of the school of Abū 
Hishim that the ce of unprovable 
tinge must be negated. His i ere is in 
ot with the doctrine of Ibn al-Malihim! 

and probably that of Abü 'l-Husayn. 

Elshahed further gives paraphrases of sec- 
tions relevant to the subject from Abū Rashid 
&l-Nisebür's Kitab Masd’il al-Ehilaf, Qid! ‘Abd 
al-Jabb&r's Kitab al-Mughai, Ibn Mattawayh's 
al-Majma' f 'l-muAtt, and Minakdtm’s Shark 
al-ws&1 al-khamea, all representing the school 
of Abi Hashim. In a final chapter ho analyses 
the disagreament between the two schools as 
revealed in all these texta. 

The merit of the book lies in drawing atten- 
tron to the work of al-Dtn as an important 
representative of the phase of non-BhF'ite 
Mu'taxiliun. The edition of the Arabio text is 
of mediocre quality. Occasionally mistakes are 
added to the manuscript version and obvious 
errors are overlooked. Translations, annota- 
tion, and analysis are faulty or inaccurate in 
many places. They must thus be used only 


with great osution. 
W. MADELUNG 


Groner Maxpisri: The rise of : 
institutions of learning in Islam the 
West. xiv, 377 pp. Edinburgh: Edin- 
burgh University Press, 1981. £20. 
This work is not a history, or even a survey, 

of eduoataon in Islam. It w a study of institu- 

tions of learning in Islam, notably the madrasa, 
and the m and methodology of 

Muslim learnmg. As regards time and place, 

the author is i concerned with 

eleventh-oentury hdad, but, where appro- 
riate, he does take other periods and places 
to consideration. 


The book o with & study of the rise of 
the schools of law, the logy of institutions 
of learning in Baghdad, and Cairo, 


and the law of scagf, or charitable trust, insofar 
as it relates to institutions of | . In the 
second chapter (pp. 75-148) the author 
discusses the divimon of the fields of knowledge 
and the tion and method of 
EN e in the third (pp. 153-228) he 
turns attention to professors and students 
and the various posts, ons and funo- 
tions connected with the scholastic oommunity. 
The fourth and final cha (pp. 224-76) is 
devoted to & discusaion of the systems of edu- 
cation in Islam and Western Christendom and 
a companson of the Christian West's experi- 
enoe with that of the Muslim Kast. The 
* Conolumon ' . 281-01) is followed by two 
sain the and more important of 
which presenta a review of scholarship relevant 
to Professor Makdisi's subject prior to the 
publication of the present book (pp. 282-811), 
and by notes and references and a bibliography. 
The history of the college m Islam 

with the neighbourhood mosque ( id) as 
to the i y or 

thedral Mosque (33mi'). Governed by the 
law of charitable trusts, the mosque was 
endowed, and it was from the tnoome of the 
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endowment that the teacher derived his living. 
Tuition was free, but there was no provision for 
students’ board and ing. Provision for 
ect ee 
ae Anse edi udi en the 
Buwayhid provincial governor, Badr b. 
wayh al-Kurd!, established throughout 
realm of his administration some 8,000 
mosque-oollegee with adjacent inns, or hostels 
(khäns) for law students with no local abode, 
Badr's id-khän complexes provided stu- 
dents with lodging and, possibly, board—there 
is some unocertainty—but there was better to 
come, and it came in the shape of the madrasa, 
or law oollege. This institution provided stu- 
dents with com financial support and all 
essential needs for learning. Just as the large- 
scale development of the 1 » is asso- 
ciated with Badr, so that of the madrasa is 
associated with Nirim al-Mulk, the great 
Saljüq wasir, who established a vast network 
of madrasas and who is ially remembered 
for hrs foundation, in 459/1007, of the celebra- 
ted madrasa in Baghdad. 

In oonsidermg the evolution of the Ialamio 
collegiate system Makdisi pays close attention 
to the legal; nocia] and political und 
against which it must be viewed. What he has 
to say the percipience that is the 
hallmark of his book and, moreover, demon- 
strates onoo again that students of lalamio 
history who ignore Islamic law do so at their 
peril. To understand the law of charitable 
trusts is the key to the understanding of the 
genesis of the oo te system and the motiva- 
tion of those who did most to promote ita 
growth and contribute to its evolution. A 
mosque, like à madrasa, could be & charitable 
trust, but there was a fundamental difference 
of legal status: the m e, once established 
asa charitable trust, no longer be con- 
trolled by its founder, whereas the founder of 
2 madrasa could reserve to himself the adminis- 
tratzon of his trust until the end of his natural 
life and thereafter to his successors to the 
extinction of his line, after which the publio 
good would still be served since the trust could 
never fail for want of a trustee. The advantages 
to a founder were twofold. First, he could pro- 
tect his property agamst the confiscations of 
predatory and unscrupulous rulers (though 
there were some who were undeterred by laws 
of God or man) and secure his family’s financial 
future. Secondly, he himself was free not only 
to administer his trust, but also to appoint 
himeelf to the ing post that was its 
subject-matter and due remuneration 
side cae rendered. The historian, once in 
possession su 
readily 


In one or more of the religious sciences and their 
ancillaries, The curriculum was as much a 
private matter as the establishment and 
administration of the trust and ently 
determinable without outside in 08, 
governmental or otherwise. In practice the 
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content and methods of education in the 
colleges were left to the educators themselves 
and, not surprisingly, prosent no uniform 
pattern. 

In the past the importance attached to the 
madrasa as an institution of higher education 
and learning would appear to have been based 
on an unclear conception of its function end, 
accordingly, to have been . Pro- 
fessor Makdim 15 at pains to put the matter in 
posue The function of the madrasa was 
to educate its students in God's law, ‘ enoom- 
passing all facets of lıfe, civil as well as reli- 
gious’ (p. 282). It did not concern itself with 
philosophy, scholastic theology, mathematics, 
the natural sciences and the like. ' The ulti- 
mate goal of 1nstitutionalixed learning was the 
jurisconsult; the ultimate good, the Jurisoon- 
sult's egal opinion...’ (p. 284). '...The 
philosopher, the kalam-theologian, the saien- 
tust, who were not of institutionalized 
learning, reooived their formation through 
suhba, the master-disciple relationship, which 
compensated for the lack of instatutionalum. 
They were products of & m" underground 
movament, po to epoi ere were no posts 
for them as such. ose desiring posts in the 
institutions of learning had to specialize m an 
acceptable field: such as law, grammar, medi- 
eme, eto....’ (p. 285). 

That the emphasis on the madrasa as an 
institution of higher learning has in fact been 
misplaced by historians and writers would seem 
to borne out by the fact that in Muslim 
Spem the madrasa was a rare, if not & non- 
existent phenomenon, at a period when arts 
and ‘sciences were flourishing there, notably in 
the eleventh century. (This apparent lack of 
enthusiasm for the madrasa in Spain 
mdeed, in the hrib generally, both at that 
time and later, is, it 1s reasonably argued, to be 
explained by a rule of Milikt law prohibiting a 
founder from oonstatuting hi admmistra- 
tor of his own trust.) 

In his last chapter Makdim identifies and 
with meticulous prudence scrutmizes the 

els between o mstatations of learn- 
and those which subsequently developed 
In the medieval Christian West. The inevitable 
estion is : Did the former influence 
the latter? As far as the collegiate 1s 
concerned, it would seem more probable than 
not that they did; for, although the evidence 
that oan be adduced is largely ciroumstantal, 
the weight of ıt 1s not lightly to be dismissed 
and 1s such as to tip the scales if the balance of 
probabilities is an appropriate arterion. Be 
that as rt may, there 1s, contrast, nothing 
whatever to suggest that the university owes 
anything to Islam. On the contrary, it is an 
institution based on the Western European 
conoept of the corporation as a legal person. 
From the middle ot the thirteenth oentury the 
Western corporation strengthened the charit- 
able trust, and the marriage of the two oon- 
oepts fathered the collegiate system that to this 
day characterizes the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Why the ration was & 
source of 1$ best understood in the 
light of the following explanation : 

‘In a charitable trust the institution is 

governed to the letter of the trust instru- 
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mont. The stypulataons of the founder, as 

l as they do not the law of the 

land (in the West), or as long as they do not 

contravene the religions tenets (ın Islam), 
are closely followed and applied to the letter. 

On the other hand, onoe the charitable trust 

1s incorporated, the statutes the 

trust can be modifled by the trustees, and 
this is allowed as long as the of the 
trust continue to be fulfill the one 
caso there 15 a strict adherence to the stipu- 

lations of the founder; ın the other, there 15 

flexibility and a great amount of leeway. 

Also, the trustees oan perpetuate themselves, 

being replaced as they oome to the age of 

retirement, or otherwise end their trustees- 
ship. The lack of change in the former case 
stunts growth and development which, on 
the other hand, become poemble for the 

latter ’ (P 285). 

In mmple terms, the element of flexibility in 
the corporation is in the chantable 
trust. Makdisi’s view (if I mterpret him 
oorreotly) institutionalixed higher education in 
the medieval Christian Weet was able to pro- 
re because ıt combined the element of sta- 

ility in the charitable trust with the element 
of flexibility in the corporation, whereas in 
Islam it gradually atrophied in the straitjacket 
of an oesifymg stability imposed by a narrow 
in ton of the doctrine of the wagf, 
which, inter ala, excluded from curnoula all 
but the old religious sciences. 

It would be unrealistic to suppose that Pro- 
fessor Makdim's conclumons ll win universal 
&ooeptanoe or that all he has to say will pass 
unchallenged. But few will deny that we have 
before us a solid piece of scholarly research 
that ıs the product of erudition and liveliness 
of mind, to say nothing of exacting toil. His 
book 1s a mine of mformation which may be 
readily commended to all who seek & deeper 
understanding of Islamic learning or are in 
need of definitions of technical terms 
associated with the institutions and method- 
ology of higher education m medieval Islam. 

e bibliography and the notes I find irn- 
tating. The former is essentially a list of abbre- 
viations (with, of course, the necessary infor- 
mation following each entry) m which the 
various writings of & single autbor appear under 
different heads. Thus we cannot, for instance, 
go to ' Makdisi, G.’ to find out which of our 
author's have been made use of in the 
present work. We must oomb the bibliograph 
and then assemble the abbreviations 9r 
Ash'ari. Dialectique, Element, Funünm, Inter- 
acion, L’ Affaire, Law, eto. The effects of the 

are felt m the references oontamed m 

e notes. The attentive reader will find it 
necessary to switch from text to notes to 
bibliography and beck again in ‘ windscreen- 
wi fashion. 

small but interesting items which I 
would have to ap in the bibh- 
phy but do not are: Y. Ebied and 

J. L. Young, ' New light on the origm of the 
term “ baccalaureate ”, Islamic Quarterly, 18, 
1974, 3-7 (plus plates); idem, ‘ Did the Arabs 
invent the university?’, Times Higher Educa- 
tion Supplement, 2.5.75. 


J. DEREK LATHAM 
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MiogmagnL Coox: Muhammad. (Past 
Masters.) vii,94 pp. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1983. £1.96. 


It oannot be denied that this short book is 
incunvely written. It will undoubtedly recerve 
a weloome from those who seek a wide spoo- 
trum of opinion, an acute angle of vision, 
amidst the seemingly endless flow of books on 
Islam and its founder. This may tempt the 
‘ general reader’, to whom this series is ad- 
dressed, and it may arouse his curtosity. 

The author is by no means unsympethetio. 
Where he seems to speak in the first (e.g. 
P. 98) he ahows that Dus little book ls a ehigess 
attempt to in the ideas of the Prophet 
and to assess achievement amidst the 
monothoistio faiths. The Islamio view of the 
universe and man’s place m it has its attrac- 
tions for hm. A considerable amount of 
poued is oovered in its eight chapters: the 

e of the Prophet himself, his faith and law 
moulded by tic monothemm, and the 
documentary sources for his life with special 
opii on their likely authenticity. 

one the less, whether the content will make 
the book a suitable book for university stu- 
denta, and, tn particular those who are en 
in religious studies, is to be doubted. The intro- 
du peges, which sketch the evolution of 
m eram ideas which are poles 
apart from those of Robertson Smith, for 
example, who in lecture 11 of the Religion of 
the Semites from quite a different 
mise. Ta Judiiem unique to this extent? Was 
the fl religious revolution of Akhnaton 
wholly out relevance, or, and mfinitely 
more important, is Zaehner wrong when he 
puts Zoroaster fairly and barely am the 
great monotheists? In this book we only have 
a dualism drifting towards polytheism. Since 
Zoroaster is not billed to make an appearance 
in this series of past masters there t have 
been a chance to have mtroduoed him faurly, at 
any rate m the wings. Ishmael, on the other 


hand, over-prominently, this, despite 
the weighty arguments of La Geste d'Ismael, 
1981, by Dagorn, who has presented & 


onse for a latish, rather than early, interest in 
ths emotive issue. (See BSOAS, ILV, 2, 1982, 


351-3.) 

The Arabia of the het according to this 
book is essential] Arabia Deserta. Arabia 
Felix, Himyar and ita colossal impact, cultural, 
economic and tribel through northerly 
Kmdah, for example, has but a tenuous foot- 
hold in the toe of the peninsula. The Queen of 
Sheba, bedfellow of Solomon, on 37 
and 38, and bracketed Noah, h 
Mud. ths dasccglae of Jesos, is.desoribed, mor 
as a ‘monothest’. Nowhere is it olear 
explained to the reader that the 
purpose of her journey, m the Qur’Anio oon- 
text, is to tell of a conversion from sun worship 
to monotheistic belief. Her monotheism is the 
dénouement of the story, not the milieu in which 
she was brought up. 

Somewhat y, the author is pre- 
pared to accept the authenticity of the oorre- 
spondence between the et and the Negus. 
On 23 wo read that ' the king of Ethiopia 
whole- y accepted Muhammad's mes- 
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sage’. Yet the recently published first volume 
of The Cambridge history of Arabio literature, 
says bluntly (p. 141) that ' The correspondence 
with the Ni is even more palpably forged ’. 
What should an orientalist tell a general 
reader ? 

About his sources (see ch. vii) the author is 
occasionally and gratuitously ooy. If the 
Armenian chronioler, livmg about 660, who has 
some fascina suggestions about the rise of 
Islam, is in fact Sebeos, why not say so? More 
important, what is his reputation for authentio 


reporting, and what tho bias of Armenian 
histonography in that period (seo, e.g. C. J. 
Dowsett, in Lewis and Holt (ed.), Historians 


of the Middle Kast, London, 1902, 259—068)? 

t, for that matter, is the date uf the actual 
document? Similarly, the Feclenastical history 
of Sozomenus must be assessed first withm its 
own historiographical environment (cf. Vale- 
dus, in The Nicene and Nicens Fathers, 
vol 11, Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
1052, 284). Moreover, what 1s the context of 
such data as appear to pertam to Islam? 
Here, the whole passage in question (op. cit. 
374-5) is about a Saracen Boudioos ) 
and the merits of the desert philosopher 
(Moses) who was ordamed bishop of the 
‘Saracens’ (mo). Is it justifiable to develop 
from such anecdotal material a plaumble 
theory of Islamic origins? 

The above comment may seem unduly nee 
tive. If so, it needs to be balanced fairly. Thi 
book is a positive statement. Its case, whether 
one accepts 1t or not, 1s interestingly presented 


and a It provides a froah gust of air 
the windows of a li of musty 
books on the subject. Many such books are 


little more than sanctimonious apologia. This 
life of Muhammad oan hardly be counted 


amongst their number. 
H. T. NORRIS 


Peter J. Awn: Satan’s tragedy and 
redemption: Iblis in 8uft psychology. 
(Studies in the History of Religions. 
[Supplements to NUMEN]) [xi], 
235 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1983. 
Guilders 78. 


The final m of Sir Michael Tippett’s 
impressive Third Symphony (1972) oontains 
piis ipid n i da onion by. iao falen 
Lucifer, and ambiguous, reflecting some 
essential of the deity Himself. 

But if the cherub stands before God, 

Let him demote himself to man, 


With annihilation from the whirlwind. 

It is our agony we fractured men surmise 
A deeper mercy ; that no God has shown. 
80 much of the Safi attempt to grasp the role of 
Iblis in the coamogony of Islam is there in a 
nutshell. In countless ways the well written 
and well argued book under review elaborates 
upon the argument, analyses rts manifold 

and mdioates how, amongst the Sifts 
in cular, this profound spiritual paradox 
evo and was faced, and was tranalated into 
literature, but was hardly resolved. To some, 
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though not all, of the Saft fraternity, the 
Satanic has to be seen as the other image of 
man's spiritual being and, likewise, something 
mtegral, even catory, m the working of 
the tor. Iblis, at tumes, seams to play a 
semi-mediatory role, acting perallel to, or 
echoing, or tran the activity of—not 
AIIKh —but al-Khidr, that being dear 
to BüfI hearts and minds who is also a commen- 
tator on the Deity's inscrutable will. 

Among oooxlental explorers of the dark side 
or image of the divine, rt is ps the late 
Professor R. C. Zaehner, who, in his Owr savage 
God (19—74) shocked many by his forthright 
expoattion of the saevus deus. ‘ Because It 
would appear there 1s evil in the very heart of 
God...’. Dr. Awn comments (G: o 
'Binoe in Islam the polarities in are 

ted into the fabro of mamstream religious 
ufe, Zachner explams, Sufi teaching warns the 
novice that his relationship with the transcen- 
dent God is never secure, but must be charac- 
tenxed by the bi-polar po spo of hope 
(ragd’) and fear (khawf) ope rests only m 
the conviction that God's compassion and 
mercy will predommate m His dealings with 
Hu creatures, despite his makr.’ 

The author concludes (p. 195), ‘ The closer 
the ampociation between God and the now 
victorious, " damned lover" Iblis, the more 
Iblis takes on the role of divine attribute rather 
than that of antithetio force of Evil. In order 
for God to be God, He needs Iblis m his role as 
intimate of the Drvme Presence; and m this 
dynamio interaction God reveals the paradox, 

e concidentia at the core of His 
being: He is both love and destruction, salva- 
tion and damnation; He ıs Ar-Ra&hmin and 
saevus deus.’ 

Before Awn arrives at his oonolumon his 
study, which 1s & conmderably revised doctoral 
thems presented at passes through 
several ; some histonoel and chrono- 
logical, others thematic and archetypal. 
Throughout the text of this book there are 
short of tranalated verse, Arabio or 
Persian, which ned focus or sum up the 
oonoept of Diabolus in Islam as it became more 
and more & of the S&fI speculation upon 
the nature of the Deity. 

The book begms with & survey of Iblis, the 
Qur'ün and pre-Islamic sources, and Iblis as 
angel, jinn, ascetic and the confrontation with 
A and Eve and the seduction of them both. 
The perspective next shifts to Hadith: Iblis/ 
al-Shayj&n, man's nature, prayer, ritual purity 
and the t. Iblis the One-Eyed, with ob- 
vious pera with the cyclones. and 
cially with Polyphemus, introduces the Wil 
Iblis and the eful Iblis, tragic yet 3 
At this pomt (ch. ili), the pan-Islamic is trans- 
muted mto the mystical, m short, to the world 
of ideas and opposites which were of a particu- 
lar fascmation to the I 

Iblis embodies wi his personality the 
model of the M ystio Man and there is somethmg 
almost Faustian in his nature. Iblis is preacher, 
monotheist and martyr, he is the chamberlam 
of Wa 'HAh, ' black light of divine power, and 
curl on the cheek of the Beloved ', vividly por- 
trayed in Islamio literature like the monster 
negroes, such as Godifer, who are likewise 
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guards in medieval European literature, or 
who, like the Green Knight in Sir Gawain, soem 
to have some of Iblis in their personality 
blended with al-Khidr, ‘the green’. Iblis us 
predestined yet free and he enters & path 
which will lead from a state of utter condemna- 
tion to that of rehabilitation. In the words of 
&l-JI, ‘Then Iblis will return to the e 
inti he poeseesed m God's presence. 
tha will opas to pass after the disap oe 
of Hell, for istius Teh by will 
mevitably return to what it possessed. That 
is a fundamental prnople that has been 
decided, so take note!’ (p. 183). Buch views as 
these offer the widest contrast with those of 
Milton, let alone Bunyan. Diabolus, the 2 
prmoe in the Holy War, seems a naive an 
tomimio Mephistophelian by comparison. 
Carn Milton or Bunyan with the view of 
the Yaxidis (pp. 196-8) and the contrast 1s 


startling. 

ict! een to De PIATE 
cal Iblis is an idea which surfaces from time to 
time in m C. 8. Lewis's, Scresxape 
letters. ch. xix of that masterpiece affoo- 

tionate Screwtape writes to Wormwood, 
‘I do not see that it can do any harm to tell 
you that this very problem [the Enemy's 
idea of Love] was a chief cause of Our 
Father’s quarrel with the Enemy. When the 
creatzon of man was first mooted and when, 
even at that stago, the Enemy freely con- 
feemsed that he foresaw a certain episode 
about a cross, Our Father very naturally 
sought an interview and asked for an expla- 
nation. The Enemy gave no reply except to 
roduoe the pound bull story &bout 
terested love which He has been 
arculating ever sinoe. This Our Father 
naturally could not accept. He umplored the 
Enemy to lay His cards on the table, and 


give every oppartinity.. He admitted 
that he felt a real anxiety to the secret; 


the Enem replied * T wish with all my heart 
thabyou dsd”, It was Lim o at this stage 
in the interview that Our Father's disgust 
at such an unprovoked lack of confidence 
caused him to remove himself an infinite 
distance from the Presence with a sudden- 
ness which has given mee to the mdioulous 
enemy story that he was forcibly thrown out 
of Heaven. Smoe then, we have begun to 
see why our r was so secretive. His 
throne depends on the secret, Members of 

His faction have frequently admitted that if 

ever we came to understand what He means 

by Love, the war would be over and we should 
re-enter Heaven.’ 

It is here that there are more obvious con- 
trasts and similaritles with the paradoxical 
thought of the Sifls. Awn writes (p. 187): 

‘An additonal strain within the Iblis 

tradrtion is nurtured by a group of Sufls who 

do not discount Iblis’ disclaimers nor oon- 
demn him for choomng to refuse God’s 
command. These spiritual writers are the 
masters of the science of oppomtes, which 
entails the juxtaposition of conflicting spiri- 
tual realities m order to hig t particular 
aspeots of the mystio life. For these Sufi 
theorists, Iblis’ t is the perfect symbol 
of this meth of spiritual expression. 
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Because of the intensity of his contemplative 
love, Iblis became the model of monotimstio 
devotion. This dedication to the mono- 
theistic ideal, however, foroed Iblis to dis- 
obey the command to bow. God cursed him 
for his refusal and ted him from the 
Divine Presence. Yet because the Beloved 
had deigned to look upon him—even if the 
look was one of curse—Iblis accepted his 


destruction like a s crown. 
The reward the Iblis earned 
from God for his self-sacrifice was the 


office of chamberlain at the door of the 
Divme Presence, where he separates the 
of man's faith with the prend of Gad'e own 
of man's faith with the God's own 


Wie siad of Iblis is one which is capable of 
further expansion. The theme has great poten- 
taal, study for ita own sake or as part of an 
exercise or case study in comparative litera- 
ture. Awn implies that this possible in hw 

It would be both fascinating and 

table to observe him his study 

. One would like to more about 

the origins of the word Iblis in the Arabio 

languago. Lane, in his Lexicon, reports one 

view t Iblis, a nams of Satan, 1s denved 

from ablasa in the sense of ' he despaired’ or 
‘he die ho eae (of the mercy of God), or 

he became broken (m spirit) and mourn- 

am and ‘he was, or became, silent, ret 
no reply, or answer, by reason of grief 

despair ’. There are m images h 

Despair s only touched upon four Sinoma li 


One figure who spans the gap between the 
Iblis of early Islam and the later Iblis of the 
Sūfis ıs al In his many works, and 
especially in the Kitüb al-Hayawin (Cairo 
1944), Iba and his nature are discussed. For 
example, al-Jahix states that it is the belief of 
some that Iblis ıs the same as Ahriman in 
Mazdean belief. In Vol. 6, al-J&hiz discusses 
how certain demonio can change their 
form into several knds of being but not into 
others, ‘Some of those who are expert in tafsir 
allege that Allah, Mighty and Glonous He is, 
punished the t when it mtroduoed Iblis 
mto its belly and he addressed Adam through 
the serpent’s tongue in ten peculiarities among 
which was a cloven tongue’. Elsewhere, he 
refers to the ordeal to which the demonio 
forces are subjected, a mikna from which even 
Iblis himself was not excluded, and one which, 
were ho to pay heed to the ty’s words in 
Qur’inic writ, then he wo escape the 
mikna of obedience and disobedience to which 


griek. or ol 


the Satanio just like humans, are sub- 
jected. es of this type, between 
alJihiz and the Dahris are of particular 


interest for a time when the dualism of Iran 
and the beliefs which were derived from the 
Judeo-Christian concept of God and the Devil 
were openly debated in the Muslim East. 

To sum up, there in this study much of value 
for Islamists, for those who are interested m 
comperatrve literature and m comparative 
religion and &üflam. Specially to be praised is 
the quality of the printing and of the transla- 
tions from selected passages. 

H. T. KOREIS 
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Smr Monamep Mammou and JRAN- 
Lovis Trraup: Voilà ce qui es 
arrivé: Bayán má waga‘a d'al-Hágg 


‘Umar al-Fidti. Plaidoyeur une 
guerre sainte en Afrique de l'Ouest au 
III* siècle. (Fontes riae Africa- 


nae. Series Arabica VIII. Union 
Académique Internationale.) 261 pp» 
57 pp. [facsimile]. Paris: Éditions 
CNRS, 1983. 


The document now known as the ma 
‘a was oom by al-H&jj ‘Omar 
a rot, leader of the Tokolor Add which oon- 


vulsed the region of the upper Senegal and 
Niger rivers in the mid nineteenth oen d 

The date of its oompomtion may be fixed 
precisely, at some point between Umat con. 
quest of the Bambara capital of Segu in 
March 1861, re e emai Grane pala 
ing against Hamd capital of the Fulani 
theocracy of Masina, in A 1862. The text 
reproduced photographi in this volume 
is otii yal seixed by the French when 
Begu m 1890, it ıs now in the 

afereme R it has been 

compared with the only other full copy known 
to be in a public li , that of the Centre de 
Documentation et de herohes Historiques 
‘Ahmad Babe’, in Timbuktu—no notable 
divergence emerges. The composition is well 
known, and has appeared in various, more or 
lees substantially modified, forms—J. R. 
Willis, for example, made extensive use of it 
m his thems, presented at SOAS in 1970, 
ALHafj ‘Umar...and the docirinal bans of 
his Islamic reformist movement in the Western 
Sudan. The Bayan is of crumal ae. 
and to have it now available m the tive 
publication of Mahibou and Tri&ud is a delight. 
“Umar had been away from the Senegambian 

region for 15 years, 1825-40, on pilgri 
Hetarning, he ando hia frut baso at Dyegunko, 
on the borders of Futa Jallon, another Fulani 
. In 1849-60, ho mored ead 
raye, which became his first m 
Mahibou and Trisud suggest (p. 28) et 
“Umar, by his rine] wer, had become a 
threat to Futa Fallon. oh had obliged him 
to leave : i Meer to mie however’ a 
little unlikely that Futa Jallon would have'had 
the resources thus to impose its will upon 
‘Umar; & more plausible explanation may be 
that ‘Omar himself withdrew, not wishing to 
beoome en ed m operations 
fellow- the people of Futa 
Diner ira 2 tay he launched his jihad from 
the unbeleving king 
oleae” They wan thea exten dod to the 
Bambara state of Kancte, where ‘Umar’s men 
cane ae successful. But he here 
bake eee e: what the Fulani of Aasma 
eir sphere of mfluenoce, and in 
an thoe were two alashes between the 
Muslim of ‘Umar, and the Muslim 
troops from are mentioned m 
the Bayin (pp. 77-8; see also pp. 28-9). 
‘Umar records that, after the secon ttle, he 
set all the captured and wounded at liberty. 
In 1857, ‘Umar was active on the western 


, 
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front, against the French fort of Médme on the 
Senegal. Here he was defeated. Though 
bou and Tri&ud do not themselves draw 
such a deduction from this sequence of eventa, 
it does seem & plausible hypothesis (argued, 
indeed, in BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 280-2) that 
‘Umar reined in his forces on the eastern front 
when ıt had become clear that he oould not 
wage further war agamst the Bambara (general- 
ly as unbelievers) without crossing 
ow also with the indubitably Muslrm Fulani 
of Mana, and turned instead to the west, 
where war against the French raised no such 
spona prospect of Muslim sheddmg Muslim 
blood. But, after Médme, war against the 
French, however ously proper, promised 
only too clearly to end in disaster. Confronted 
with this dilemma, orthodoxy leading to defeat 
m the west, or in the east, viotory at & cost of 
orvil strife within the Musim oommunity, 
‘Umar opted for the latter. By 1861 he had 
conquered the Bambara of , and a show- 
down with Maana, closely ed with Segu, 
was inevitable. 

It was exactly at this junoture that the 
Baydin was composed, to justify war against 
Masina: the chief thrust of the ent 1s 
that the Muslims of Masina had put themselves 
outside the law through their association with 
the Bambara Pagans. The religtous justifica- 
tion of war agamst oo- oniste is a long- 
standing issue m Islamic West Africa, going 
beck at least to a]l-Maghill's arguments c. 1500, 


and taken up very elaborately by the leaders 
of the Sokoto 5 m northern Nigeria early m 
the nmeteen ‘Umar draws upon 


&l-Maghfll and the Sokoto guthorrtes, and his 
Bayăn carries further this highly t tradi- 
tion. It us very mte to see Umar's own 

In of view so extensvely developed: but it 

disappomtmg that he did not follow the 
example of his (perhaps leas rrascible, or more 
confident) Sokoto ecessors, who quoted at 
l , m ther own writings, the arguments of 
their opponents, thus us today with 
most precious glimpees of the other mde of the 
oom. ‘Umar does not quite do this: the mdi- 
cations he gives of the arguments emanating 
from Masina are only fagmentary quotations 
from, or references to, letters ‘Umar had 
received from his adversancs ; often ‘Umar 
merely refers to some authority cited against 
him, and claims that the oltaton in fact sup- 
porta his own case. The longest quotation 

tho Baylin, oneseventh of the whole 

. 121-31), is from the Najm alikkwän of the 

oto leader, Usuman dan Fodio, and thus 
sees matters from the militant reformers’ pomt 
of view: Usuman there discusses musodlat, 
amicable relations, showing how these between 
Muslims and unbelievers may under certam 
circumstances irretrievably oompromise the 
Muslim partiorpanta, exactly the pomt which 
“Umar was advancing against Masina There 
are also, m the Baydn, mteresting passages 
from Ahmad al-Bakkky of Timbuktu, writing 
himself to the Masina authorities. 

The critical ap of the volume is pro- 
He adver ii piii O im 
there follows a cabslastial oy op) (43 
and after that 242 notes (17 p Re 
oomes the French translation (64 ES vi allowed 
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by 507 notes (18 pp.). Then four elaborate 
descriptive indexes (80 p includmg useful 
further risen Deen with foot- 
notes attached directly to various antec 
Then there wa bibligrapl (12 pp? ; 
Tables, a general mdex out Ron oom- 
ment (7 pp.); a lst of Qur'&nio citations; and 
finally the Arabio text. The a tus is oer- 

there in abundance: pen leas sure 
whether it is laid out in the most efficient 
manner. It is a little difficult to understand 
why ıt is eoonomioal viable to have five 
distinct mdexee, four of which include foot- 
notes attached to mdividual entries, 
and the fifth of which moorporates the other 
four, while it ıs apparently impossible to put 
footnotes for the introduction and translation 
where they belong, at the foot of the page. 
It seems at least arguable that the present 
volume would have been more handily set out 
with footnotes at the foot of the page through- 
out, with more help in the footnotes of the 
tranalation to guide the reader back to relevant 
tems in the introduction, and with & single 
index. But ıt must be added that the cross- 
references within the present somewhat laby- 
rmthine system have been done with great 
Ogre. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


CLAUDE CAHEN: Orient a occident au 
temps des Croisades. (Collection His- 
torique. 302pp. Paris: Éditions 
Aubier Montaigne, 1983. 


No one 1s hkely to respond to the appearance 
of ths book in the words with which Pro- 
fessor Cahen begins his preface: ‘encore un 
livre sur les Croisades'!’ Cahen's own oontri- 
butaons to the study of the subject have 
themselves been very numerous, and the use- 
fulness of his celebrated thems blished in 
1940), La Syrie du nord a? croteadss, 
18 far from exhausted. Younger historians 
who, like myself, would dearly love to be able 
fo ad ft to thar shelves wil regret. Cabon's 
decision (| 257 of the present book) not 
to allow h to quia reprinted. 

The book under review, Cahen tells us, has 
been years in the makmg, and it oan 
perhaps be regarded as a summary of & lfe- 
time's reflection on the subject. As rts tide 
indicates, rb 1s not a straightforward a&ooount of 
the history of the Crusades, though it does pro- 
oeed in a broedly chronological fashion. It tres 
to see the Crusades from the standpomts of 
both sets of protagonists, and places a partiou- 
lar emphasis on economic history, especially 
trade. Even now, most historians of the 
Crusades are Western medievalista, very few 
of whom have a knowledge of Arabic and 
therefore of the sources on the Islamio side, 
exoept for such Arabio works as have found 
their way mto translation. Similarly, historians 
of the Islamic world tend to regard the 
Crusades as, from their pomt of view, a some- 
what peripheral affar: and the twain do not 
meet very often. There are not many historians 
who have Cahen's profound knowl of the 
sources m both sides. t he 
has to sy about the subject will therefore be 
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studied with care. Cahen, whether in Frenoh or 
m English translation, is not always the eamest 
of writers to follow the drift of—though he is 
amply worth the effort. This book however, 
seems to me to be rather easier than usual. 
While this is not, as I have indicated, a con- 
ventional narrative of political events, it is in 
& sense old-fashioned in terms of its brief, with 
respect to both time and space. The last period 
discussed is that of the Mongol h ony: the 
Crusades of the fourteenth and th oen- 
turies are not considered. And rt 1s concerned 
solely with Crusades in the Noer East: tho 
currently fashionable interest in crusades m 
Europe, inst pagans, heretics or political 
oP cite Binds no echo here. This, Í should 
Bis vam tueri. not ariticusm : Cahen nghtly 
discusses what he knows about. 
While Orient et occident 1s full of in 
and valuable I cannot say that I fi 
it an entirely sa book. It does not seem 
to have the polish and oohesion that one might 
of a book from the pen of so distin- 
ed & historian: and at that a book that 
appeared after so long a Never- 
theless, it will be a valuable addition to the 
Crusedmg library. It concludes with 26 pages 
of documents in French translation, and a 
bibliography which is very mstructive but oon- 
tains numerous ta. 
D. 0. MORGAN 


Erus N. Saan: Social hi of Tim- 
buktu: the role of Muslim and 
notables, 1400-1900. (Cambridge Stu- 
dies in Islamio Civilization.) vii, 
324 pp. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1983. £25. 

Both the author and the editors of the series 
are to be oo on the publication of 
this handsomely produced pioneer work. Not 
only does it give an umaginative—though in no 
sense i —reoonstruotion of the histori- 
cal, ial, scoholastio and cultural of this 
major African city on the Niger, It oom- 
pares and contrasts its organic structure to 
that of other Islamio citas. This is a model 
study for African and scholars, and 
its methodology is apphoable elsewhere in 
Muslim Africa, 

No other West African or Saharan atty offers 
the wealth and variety of documentation to 


make ths kid of somal poesible. 
Neither Walkta, nor nor In&, nOT 
Kano, nor Ghadames—th one day this 


may prove to be the ex possess 
dooumentatson, which, if analysed and oorre- 
lated, can lead to such confident and clear-cut 
conclusions as are set forth here in oh. wil. 
That Agadez, for example, once possessed 
many more Arabic documents which could 
have shed light on its soolal history can hardly 
be doubted, but even if they had survived by 
some miracle in their entirety, it 1s certain that 
the achievement of its scholars as a learned 
élite (ch. 1i), or as administrators (oh. rv), or as 
regional notables (ch. v), would have been but 
a fraction of what was characteristlo of 


Timbuctoo in its heyday. The city’s greatest 
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names, the eer the Baghayughus, the 
Sa'dis and the Gididu Fulanis have achieved 
wide renown in the Muslim world. 

All available sources, available at the time 
that m—with one or two important exoep- 
tions—have been used by Professor Saad to 
complete this work. Throughout the book he 
interprets hrs findings by what is known of the 


Ialamio city as an instatutional phenomenon 
throughout Där al-Isldm. This is in several 
respects an mter. iplinary study, it possesses 
what the French although its 
prin readership will be those who have a 

mterest in Islam in West Africa, the 

of Saharan oommeroe and the many 
links the and West Africa. 


The author's style is readable, despite ooo&- 
sions] pro peragraphs of detail. Pos- 
sibly the odd more oxtenmve passage of quota- 
tion would havo added to tho narrative. 
It is unfortunate that the iption of 
Arabic words and names 1s so inconsistent. It 
is often moorrect ; frequently ja is spelt 
such as 


BSanhk and careless 
Ya'küb" à 


hel deaign the buildings of Timbuotoo is 
t Abū Ish&q alTuwaihin instead of 
yiin, ‘little saucepan’, and mnoe he wa 
ous personality, mentioned in the Rikla of 
Ibn Bafüta, his grandson likewise, by 
Ibn Khaldün in his Ta‘rif (cf. Beirut edition of 
‘Ibar, vu, 1076), such a i oan 
MBA On pp. 117, n. 157, 279 
and a number of soholars who are called 
' Waddinis’ are mentioned. 
puo aderihip alternatod between two 
addāni 


of judges’ (p. 117). The homeland of these 
scholars was surely Wadin or Widin m the 


oasis of Wadd&n m the Libyan Sahara, and yet 
this is what ıs indicated by the nisba here. 
Ono of the scholars in question, Muhammad 
Tashfin, has a vay Mauritanian name. I 
cannot believe that in origin he stemmed from 


economic links Tumbuctoo and was the 
centre of al- s persecutzon of the Jews. 
Here it m y described. On 
PE D le amply the ‘town’ of Tuat. 
t appears again on pp. 139, 142-8 and 158 


& whole regi 
simply one town was involved m this trade. 
Such blemishes are regrettable but they do 
not distract from the sustained momentum of 
Saad’s argument. Although feeling his way, he 


carries the of the way beyond the age 
of the Armas into the of the nmeteenth 
century. 


closely 
other and which, therefore, provided 
basic synthetdcel framework of analysis in 
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this study. Both of these findings had to do 
with the prominent position occupied by 
scholars, first in the sources and ultimately, 
in the history of Timbuktu. 

One finding pertamed to the factor of 
autonomy as @ recurrent though variable 
theme in the history of Timbuktu ' (p. 224). 

* Our study of Timbuktu yrelded an impor- 
tant sw ane may conceivably be en- 
countered in the sources on other Muslim 


orem, Tho [second has to do with 
oee ae ee orar Joe hich wee 


relatively stable over many centuries... 
If we were to subject our evidence to the 
full rigours of socio-economic analyms, we 
t perhaps sey that Timbuktu was a city 
of e merchants rather than a city of 
scholars. Indeed, we might further and 

speak of the dominant class in buktu as a 

" meroantile bourgeoisie" in the oonven- 

tional sense of these terms ' (p. 227). 

The most difficult task Saad has had to face 
bas been the search for evidence of substance m 
order to oonjeoture the reasons for the rise of 
the city, to balance fairly, m his aseces- 
ment, those ethnic elements which first deter- 
mined rts character. To oommenoe his history 
under such a cloud is an unhappy task for an 
historian. He is understandably, and wisely, 
reticent in his arguments. On p. 85 he writes, 

‘ Certainly, there exists no oo t support 
for the theory advanced by the carly French 
writers to the effect that the militant Islamic 
Almoravid movement which arose in the 
Western Sabara during the late eleventh 
century gave rise to a vast but short-lived 
empire m the Sehelo-Sudan. At most, we 
have a reference to a certain Yahy& b. Aba 
Bakr as an amir of Masife who exerted 
influence on Ghana around 1100 A.D. and 
succeeded in inducing its kings to adopt 
Islam. Conosivably, this amir may well have 
been an im t chieftain in the region of 
Timbuktu, and his obscure career ma, well 
have stimulated the first rise of Tum 
around 1100, but we do not know the rela- 
tionship between this omér and the leaders of 
the western Almoravids who are specifically 
identified as Jud&la and Lamtina.’ 

Now, even more than before, when Saad 
penned these words, and y after the 
exhaustive research of Dr. Humphrey Fisher, 
any oonoeivable connexion between the Islami- 
sation of Ghana and the rise of Timbuotoo is 


almost impossible to although there are 
other clues and so might have been 

sald about them. 
Baad does not ap to have ed up the 
ts put forward by Mohammed 


al-Chenaffi in his ‘ Sur les traces d'Awdagust: 
les T weet ot leur ancienne cité ', in 
D. Roberts d al, Tegdoam I, tome 1, Paris, 
1970, 104-8. 

Al-Chenaffi shows how, during the so-called 
: ' period in the history of Timbuctoo, 
the 


buctoo Koy, Muhammad-n-Adda 
py ‘of God’, Saad’s spelling as Nad is 
allowable) was one of the tribe of Ayjar 


Qdaysjer) of Shing!t!, and probably from one 
of Axzeyr-speaking Other groups 
Som Tani were centred nd Masala: A third 
group, the Ahl Tafarant, were centred in 
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Birü/Walita. The references to these 

in the early tirikks aro anal minutely 
al-Chenaff, ‘Ce text... reflète l'importanoe, 
des communautés de marchands originaires de 
différentes oasis saharıennes. Mais son intérêt 
ica vient de la mention de cet element '' Tafa- 
rant" établ à Walita aprés son exode d'un 
habitat situé plus à l'ouest ' (p. 104). Baad's 
reference on p. 88 strikes me as very superficial, 
‘ The governor who held the title of bukta 
Koy (* King of Timbuktu ’) was a Sanhija (slo) 
Berber named Auhammad Nad whose Ajir 
clan had a presence both at Shmgit in the 
south-western Sahara as well as in the Niger 
fiecdplsin an. ths region af Hate ne c 

The Walkta Ahl Tafarant do not appear in 
this book as a merchant community, vice, 
al-Chenaffl that they hed come from the 
region of T: west bably Awdaghust) and 
that thoy Baa aes ed a colony in - 
buotoo y e edd Here, if 
an some link with the ier ‘ Almora- 

period ’ is surely to be found. 

Another im t clan who are also un- 
mentioned by are the Aghl&l. They were 
amongst the merchant colony from Shinqlti in 
Tymbuctoo in the middle of the fifteenth oen- 
tary and it was a woman of the Aghl&l who 
was responmble for the construction of the 
DM Sankore (Ta'rikh al-Sadain, 02-5, 

on p. 101). This group still survives in 
Niger to the east of Timbuctoo and the city 
furnishes an important lmk in ther west- 
easterly wanderings. 
It 1s probable that any new discoveries about 
the origins of Timbuctoo will be Imked to the 
of the growth and decline of Walite/ 
t. Our only clear source for the life of 
the towns of Timbuctoo and Welita, under the 
hegemony of Mali, is the Rila of Tbn Battle. 
He tells us nothmg about scholars in - 
buctoo. Instead, he ys the investiture of 
a Massif chief. At Walkte, on the other hand, 
there are laudatory references to the local 
scholars. On p. 180 Baad informs us that ' It is 
interesting to for example, that Muham- 
mad b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali Bill, whose ancestors 
had migrated to Timbuctoo in the fifteenth 
century, returned to Wallta in the carly 
seventeenth oentury and became Judge there. 
Since the previous history of the settlement has 
essentially been lost to traditionista, he is in 
fact the Ls known Judge of Walkta.' 
De acount ot Ton BANER anaes 
wise. We learn that the Qadt of Walkte m 1852 
was Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallih ibn Yanümar 
bably e Massfiff) and that his brother, 
ahyü, was a fagih and teacher. No similar 
information is furnmhed in regard to 
Timbuctoo. 

The best hope for filling in the numerous 
gaps m our knowledge of the history of the 
scholar and merchant communities in both 
Walita and Timbuctoo lies in the project 
planned by Professor Hunwick for the publica- 
tion of a ' Brockelmann ' for the Senegal and 
Niger region, dra on the collections of 
man in Mali and Niger. 
Meanwhile, it is the measure of this book of 
Professor Saad, with its wealth of detail, its 

of scholars and new source material 
that our knowledge of the whole history of 
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Timbuctoo, not merely the period of the Moroo- 
can mvasion and the Armas, is much better 


focused. A real history of a city now emerges. 
H. T. NORRIS 


TIMAN SEIDENBTIOKER (ed. and tr.): 
Dae Gedichte des Samardal thn Sarik. 
Neuedition, Überseizung, Kommentar. 
ix, 221 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1083, DM 54. 


For the moderate or even negative view of 
Umayyad poetry as the product of an of 


tions—34ánany of which t later, 
but must nevertheless affect our estimate of 
later ter poesy. The task of this hypo- 
pinpomting o ty or the lack of 
it ls, aka, that of establishing texts. 
ent of ipn and 
E Müller poi ages Dioda das br, , Der 
Diwin des R&S an-Nwmairt, Freiburg, 1977, 
Beirut, 1980; Kritische U: 
Divin de Kumai b. Zaid, Freiburg, 1979), 
Seidensticker has produced a new edition of 
fragmentary Disdn of al-Shamardal b. hack, 


& contem of Jarir and al-F: Y 
which, In terms sf ita e ri 
a substantial im ent on Qaisi’s poorly 
annotated and uncritical edition(s) 
(She‘ar®? U: dad, 1970, m, 
505-60, RIM A, 18, 1972, ) The for- 


mat followed by Seidensticker 1s (1) vooalized 
and occasionally emended Arabio text 
^ + textual notes and vanants; (2) translation 
-Fsouroes with discussion of the attribution 
where a priate (the Diwin is 
cipbabeiclly In Geo soma: dea alee: 
+ rajaz, doubtful at&ributions + rajas) ; 
renal and ple commentary 
espo- 
contemporary 
poetry (some references are made to later 
poetry too, and Beidensticker has detected a 
sariga which seems to have eluded 'Abbüsid 
commentators, p. 89, comm. 1/40). These are 
framed by an introduction giving phioal 
data and a brief analytical survey of the genres 
represented in the Diwdén, with references to 
secondary sources (cross-references from the 
commentaries to the introduction would have 
poen helpful), and indexes of words, persons 
and places (no distinction is made between 
items ooourring in authentic and dubious 


oe eee 1s in some ways 
both harder and ele di than his pre- 
decessors’. For example, the sole task that 
Muller seta herself is to test the attribution of 
ts establishing the concurrence or 
ility of qurte & large number of 
sources. Seidensticker is equally scrupulous, 
but is forced to include, among the longest and 
most important pieces m ns epis sed 
hen derive from 
Aghiat à iens the 


yapala ala M8 MB of Mex al-Talab. A 


description of this important source would have 
been weloome. Are the fragmentary Dür 
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al-Kutub MSS of Afuntahd, Sayyid, Fibrist, 
nr, 1063, 118-19, of comparable interest ?). 
Moreover, he had. originally intended to 
duce & study of a more nature 
word), henoe the differences in format between 
his work and Muller's. Having postponed this 
in favour of the prerequisites of ipsun 
and the text, he is perhaps too 
effacing, lea: it entirely to the reader to 
draw any conclusions suggested by the mate- 
rial in his commentaries. The appearance of 
Ullmann's Das Gesprich mit dem Poy (Munich, 
1881)—whose ian are the same as 
Seidensticker’s (ibid. 19)—might have en- 
couraged him to eo cider the original terms 
of his projept, which, even m its present form, 
is a lot more than a textual study of a very 
difficult body of material. 

JULIA ASHTIANY 


A. F. L. BEzg8TON and three others: The 
Cambridge history of Arabio literature : 
Arabic literature to the end of the 
Umayyad period. xvii, 647 pp. 
Cambridge, eto. : Cambridge Univer- 
sity Preas, 1983. £37.50 ($75). 

The first volume of the new Cambridge 
history of Arabic literatere exhibits the oo- 
operation of 39 distinguished Arabista, con- 
tains 24 chapters, appendix, , biblio- 

y and index, and covers» from the 
attestations of literary Arabic up to 

182/750. In the editorial introduction (p. ix 

mention is made of Nicholson (1907), Gibb 

(1928, revised 1968), of the Karte: of - 

mann (1898-1042), of Sexgin’s rather more 

elaborate sa er (1967— ), but not of 

Régis Blachàre's Histoire de la littérature arabe, 

of whioh the first three volumes (1952-66: the 

ouy merino ) cover prealsely the penod 


ip oleate instructive: the 
Blut Pal aee meth unity of 
the French work insures that formu- 


si rae ar iln and opel 


that, whether or not one accepts the author's 
conclusions, is intellectually satisfying. The 
editors of the Cam Hio Pavo. chosen 
another path: the on of Mi to 
the failure (or refusal) to insist upon 
a uniform treatment (not mitigated by token 
cross-reference) has resulted in the juxteposi- 
tion of quite dissimilar a es to what is 
after all a single subject. A merit of this treat- 
ment is variety, and such oonstant o of 
pace as to provoke at least curiosity. me 
chapters, for example, are abundantly anno- 
tated, others hardly or not at all. Style 
from, say, the eminently readable but allusively 


impressionistic ' Greek mm on Arabio pig 
ture' (Goodman: to the scrap 
ventory of ‘ , 


271-88), of which, incidentally, most items 
belong properly to a period much posterior to 
the one envisaged for this volume. 

Toploally, the net has been cast rather wider 
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than by Blachére. The bias here s emphati- 
cally not belletristic: we are offered chancery 
and other documents of several historio- 
graphy, and the entire corpus of figh and hadith 
including the much later Shf‘l collections), a 
chapter on ‘The Qur'kn today ', and one on 
* The Syriac impact ', which 15 difficult 
to assess from a literary point of view, as oon- 
trasted, for example, with the Greek or 
Perman ‘im ’ A consensus as to what 
constitutes ‘literature’ is nowhere a pareat; 
it might seem that Seagin’s Mani iom 
adopted as & rule of thumb ee ofthe 29 
ors a pps to have mterpreted this assign- 
ment as fiends to recapi te ther speaali- 
ties, and there is a stunnmg familiarity about 
nearly all the contributions. This provokes & 
oe. about the intended and 
at any rate would have to oonolude that it is 
not the Arabist. The modern student of litera- 
ture will also be puzzled, but perhaps 
for the wealth of data presented “sum 
ere are, however, exceptions, Beeston’s 
study of perallehsm (180-5) 1s à stamulatmg 
analysis (soo JA L, 1074) of a central phenome- 
non m Semitic ttesting to an ancient 
syntactic and rhetori rper device. Its Arabio 
on would appear to exhibrt modrfica- 
tion, in thet gappmg never (mo; or merely 
seldom ?) ta in a rhythmically shorter 
final SEE Absence of rhyme is of course 
standard, but rt may be worth that m 
other prosodic ons (clausula/curews) it 
was precisely in such a context rhyme 
made its first appearance. The immediately 
preceding chapter, Latham's exammation of 
the epistolary genre (pp. 154-79), contains a 
amnilarly perceptive reconstruction of the 
likely means by which the Umayyad DUREE 
was able to artzculate not merely tax de 
but also the disciplmed Kwmsprosa of the 
rilla. With regard to the important studies of 
this chapter can now be oom 
the views of Ihn ‘Abbas (M 
yiadatya f Ladab al-'arabi, Berut, 1977, 
099—109), who is rather more sceptical about the 
specifically Umayyad ‘ flavour ' of the UR 
and for the distinctive style of ‘Abd al- 
adduoes the recently d:eoovered Salbe et of 
Balawf's AL Aid’ Ljast] (MB Rabat 0148). 

A further welcome contribution is that of 
O. Wright on the relation of prosody to musical 
structure (488—59): a meticulous analyms of 
the oooasionally overlapping termmology and 
tabular exposition of rical data on the 
musioel settangs of various metres results in a 
pomi. Ment of What can ii faot’ be 

emonstrated, but an aree of traditional oon- 
fusion has at least been cleared for future 
research. Similarly, the two chapters by H. T. 
Norris on narrative elements in seri 
(pp. 246-68) and early Arebic fo 
(pp. 874-88) contain the best genumely literary 
arricum to be found in thw volume. The 
earlier work of such scholars as Noldeke and 
MG 1s here developed to postulate a number 

ortous juxtepomtions and 
channels of cultural transfer.  Fmally, the 
brief essay of J. T. Monroe on the poetry of the 
Stra performs the valuable (and unfortunately 
all too rare) service of exposing familar Arabio 


mih 
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dnia | to an iy ier method perfected else- 
(the oral- ulaic theory, pp. 888-73), 
Tantei e M OU ect from the 
fetters of traditional discummon about authen- 
taaty. But the bleak, mdeed futile, 
afforded by such discussion 1s also Ere ei repre- 
sented in volume, nowhere more blatantl 
than on p. 141 (Serjeant on the Prophet's 
letters): the ‘ patently anachronistic’ use of 


jizya 1» made a non seqwiiwr by the very sen- 


tence ın which ıt appears, followed by one in 
which the ‘ am of the Ansiyyiin ' (a10) F inter- 


eed as ' presumably the heresy of Arius’. 
t approach to literature can hardly inspire 
confidence, and rt may not be too much to say 
that in this work an opportunity has been 
missed. 

J. WANBBROUGH 


J. T. P. De Brown: Of prey and 
poetry: the interaction of religion and 
literature in the life and works of 
Hakim Sana of Ghama. (Publica- 
tions of the ‘De Goeje Fund’, No. 
xxv.) Leiden: E. J. 

Brill, 1983. oe Guiles 168. 


San&’i’s fame rests on his Hadigat al-hagiga, 
the first of the three best known Perman 
didactic masnavi which expound the 
tenets of Süfism, ther two 'Attár's 
Manieg at-Tair and Rūms asnawi-e- 
Manavi. Tho standard histories further tell 
us that he was converted to Süfism after 

life as a penegyrist at the Ghaxn&vid 
court, that he was almost certainly a secret 
adherent of Shf‘ism, and that he lived to the 
ripe old age of over eighty. By the time De 
Bruijn has finished with him we have a v 
different San&’! before us; he was not & Ban 
and experienced no sudden convermon from 
court life to mysticism; the evidence for his 
Bhr'ism is y spurious, and far from 
the venerable hakim of d he died m his 
forties. Bo much for legends. 
ell, nearly. De Bruijn's exammation of the 
very elusive evidence concerning Sank'T's life 
is oonsistent and oonvinoing in almost all 
respecta. But I think I will not be the only 
reader to have doubts about the chronology he 
proposed: his on is that the poot was 
rn between and 484 a.m., and that he 
died in either 524 or 625 a.m. His first 
poems record the death of a Ghaxnávid offi 
who died in 494; this would mean that they 
were written while the poet was in his carly or 
mid teens, which 1s not of course imposmble but 
does strain credulity a little. A more disturbing 
fact, if 16 is a fact, 15 that, Nizkm al-Mulk twice 
quotes San’! in his Siyleat Nama (and onoo 
refers to him as ' hakim ' which suggests that 
the poet was no longer a very young man), 
and Nizim al-Mulk was asamunated in 
485 a.m. (1002 4.D.) around the time that 
Sank’, Bruijn, was born. It 
may be that the quotations are later mterpola- 
tions in the Si Nama, though Hubert 
Darke &ooepta them as genuine in edition 
of that work. De Bruijn's main evidence for the 
c. 480 aH. birth date rests on two phrases, 
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which may or may not refer to the poet's 
at the moment of compomtion, in Bank Ta 
poetry; grven the ambiguity of these phrases 
re aE e dans e aeia dl 
revision of the chronology of San&'T's earl 

Probably the quotations m the Siyasat Name 
are &uthentio and there is no need to 

the adolescent Sank’! as the Rimbaud of the 
Ghaznkvid court. 

But of much more interest and significance 
than ents about when Sank’! was born uw 
Dr Bruijn's &ooount of hus development as a 
poet. Traditional accounts of his work deal 
with the fact that his are partly pane- 
gyrio and partly of a ious and/or mystical 
i to by posit & conversion from oourt life 
to Büflam ; rum fen out that pane- 
gyrios oocur Y all San&''s long 
poems and that aa ba last (and moet myst- 

') poem, the Hadiga, conoludes with a 
l egyro to the Ghaxnivid sultan 
Ear quiere io in, hank alia 
court panegyrist cannot be seriously credited. 
(There is a oertam ciroulanty in De Bruijn 
farther argument that o poems ascri 
to San&’! which lack panegyrios are therefore 
not by him.) De Bruijn suggests that the m- 
creamngly religious element in his poetry ıs 
homiletic rather than mystical and 1s connected 
with his pursuit of the patronage of preachers 
and imams. Given the noted hi of 
Persian SüfI poets towards such men, and the 
univ acceptance of Sank’! as their fore- 
runner by these same Sif! poeta, this at first 
might seems a surprising thesis. But De Bruijn's 
contention is that the preacher and SüfI were 
not always so ready to condemn one another, 
and adduces the example of al-Ghazxil! who 
maintained a reputation as a champion - 
ing to both oampe. De Bruijn ım that rt is 
partly the extreme conciseness of Sană'Ts 
poetic style, and partly the confused and 
puzxlmg state of the manuscripts of his works, 
which have given him his reputation as an eso- 
pi aie This is an attractave theory oo- 
ms but it does mean that wo also 

to 


that the great erar posta 
who immediately succeeded Sani’! cally 
misunderstood him ; it also leaves much of 


directed at? Pe a conoise and 
cult style such as Sani'Ts undoubtedly is 
seems a strange mode of expression for a 
homuletic porbo m who would presumably wih to 
be readily stood by a wido audience. In 
his pores Da resoue Sank'l from an exolustvely 
Saf! interpretation De Bruijn sometimes re 
teats too much (for example he makes mu 
the fact that there is no firm evidence for 
Bank’!’s initi&taon into SüfI circles, but there is 
none for 'Agtkr's initiation either and no oom- 
mentator doubts that ‘Appir unds Sift 
beliefs); nevertheless his go a long 
way towards explaining how & poe& who m his 
later work constantly recommends withdrawal 
from the world managed to remain so much & 
part of it himself. 

De Bruijn's treatment of the background 
material—especially his of the 
natare of a court poet's life and of the charac- 
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teristios of late Ghaxzn&vid court pootry—is 
very fine, and should be reed b anyo ne oon 
cerned with the ent of Pernan 

tare. His analyses of Ts poems, edv 
larty of the Sair al-ibdd, combine to a rare 
degree ea, precision and knowledge with 
senmtivity to terary nuance. It ıs a greet 
relief to read a monograph in which persuasive 
enthumesm is partnered by a scrupulous con- 
cern for historical accuracy ; this very impres- 
sive book is meroifully untamted by the mokly 
sentimentality which so many authors seem 
to think ıs an appropriate tone for the discus- 
sion of Perman religious verse. 

DIOK DAVIS 


MARILYN JENKINS (ed.): Islaméo art in 
the Kuwat National Museum: the 
al-Sabah collection. 157 pp. London: 
Philip Wilson Publishers for Sotheby 
Publications, [1983]. £19.96. 


The openmg of the Kuwart National 
Museum—the fimt p bult modern 
museum m the Arab February 1983 
was one of the most important recent events in 
the fleld of Islamio art. Important too was tho 
Een of the Catalogue of the Islamic col- 

coinciding with the event. 

The new museum comprises three large 
buildings. One of these, which 1 to be devoted 
to the archaeological finds from Kuwart and 
the Gulf region, Tus fat tbe opened! Another 
1$ the Islamio museum itself, while a third 
houses modern art from Kuwait and the Arab 
world. The Catal deals only with one 
collection, hamal, that of Islamic art. The 
Islamic materiel : based on Shaykh Nasser's 
private oolleotzon on permanent loan to the 
national museum. In the foreword to the 
Catalogue Shaykh Nasser tells how his mterest 
in the subject m Jerusalem where he 
studied as & boy. In seven years, between 1975 
and 1982, he collected more than 20,000 items 
of which only a small fraction, some 1,000 
piese, aro Oar oxlibit Kuwait has thus sud- 
enly became a or cenba Ede study of 
Taliguie arh far wich an t collection 
cannot be neglected. It to be systemati- 
cally studied and will be referred to in any 
important future publication. As Maril 
Jenkins pomts out in her introduotzon, 
collection ranks amongst the largest in the 
field, on a per with those of Berlin, Leningrad, 
London, Paris, eto. It is also comprehensive, 
representative of every region, style 
ind mediûm ovea peri of 1,400 years. 

The Catal is divided into four parts. 
The first with objects from the 
lusu period, 1,0, tho arta of tho Ka bo tiie 
tenth century A.D. 
illustrated here, among Perk Ap a Jonis mags 
from a Quin, wntten in tho early ourive 

(LNB iste datmg from the eighth century 

b, p. 18). Early polychrome lustre 

RH are represented by two examples: a 
fine bowl (LNS 96, p. 22) and a large dish 
(LNS 980, . 23). The latter 1e, in shape Dat not 
Hon, aelated to e mmilar latro dinh m 

the Keir collection (cf. E. J. Grube, Islamic 
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pottery of the eighth to the fifteenth in the 
Kar C ion, London, 1976, no. 18). While 
both objects are of exquisite ty, and the 
dish has a Kuflo inscription in the early archaic 
stylo, it a regrettable that a very im rtant 

lychrome lustre vessel, & bo S 60), 
E not included or mentioned in the Catalogue, 
although it 1s exhibited. This bowl bears the 
signature of the artist and the mscription states 
that rt is the ‘ work of Sulayman, apprentice to 
Abū Khallik&n ...’. As far as is known today, 
this us the earhest Islamio signed pottery 
bores à ipiis glass dish with 

other ificant piece is a wi 
hetn aoi redis Ha, p. 29), oonsidered to 
be of o eigh tury. Unfortunately, so far 
ony pait of ita insoription has been read. The 
style of the script, like that of the decoration, 
corroborates the date suggested and compares 
well with the glass goblet excavated in Fust&t 
by Professor George Soanlon in 1064. (Cf. 
EF. H. Pinder- Wilson and G. T. Soenlon, ' Glass 
finds from Fustat: 1964-71’, Journal of 
Glass Studies, xv, 1973, 28-9, no. 23, figs. 40-2.) 

The second of the Catal deals with 
the early medieval Ial&mio le. from 
early eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. 
The thirty-three objects illustrated in this 
section all deserve attention, but the somewhat 
unusually shaped lustre bowl, dated Shawwül, 
614/January, 1218 (LNS 2100, p. 54), particu- 
larly so. Other interesting items are an 
enamelled perfume inkler from Syria, 
d [oting rwr uth holdmg a cup in his 
le (LNB , p. 59) and another ve 
sprinkler with marvered decoration (LNS 5 
p. 50); both ere outatendimg examples of 
thirteenth oentury Islamic glass. 

Among the rare examples are ten chow pissat 
ourved out of rook crystal (LNS I ) 
E 60.); the jewellery of the od, like the 

recelets and rings illustre on pP: 64-5 ; 
and the folding spoon and fork, e of mlver 
with engraved and nielloed decoration, attri- 
buted to Iran and dated to the twelfth century 
(LNS 104M, p. 67). 

The third part of the Catalogue introduces 
objects from the late medieval 
(fourteenth to early sixteenth oentury). 
Dr. Jenkins suggests that this was the period of 
adoption and adaptation. As an example of 
this she refers to'a blue-glazed lustre-painted 
vase from 8 &ttributed to the thirteenth 
oentury ( 1880, p. 84). It most hkely 
affected the decoration a lustre-peinted 
albarello from late fourteenth or early fifteenth 
oentury Spar (LNS 910, p. 88). The influence 
of Fk and Beljüq Jewellery is also striking 
m the pair of oarrmgs which sho agam ati- 
butes to Spain and considers to of the 
twelfth oentury (LNS 80Jab, p. 91). A 
fine example o: 


very 
late Mamlik wey ENS 
w gnll with gold overlay 8 
128M, p. 96). 

The fourth and last part desoribes and 
illustrates objects from the late Islamio period, 
Le. ether and M Indis, 
40 items er. Both Safavid and Otto- 
man pU irai. 
fine examples (pp. 112-22). From late six- 
Mughal 

28H, 


iron win 
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p. 124), of an armband (LNS 29HB, 
. 125), a richly decorated dagger and scabbard 
FLNS 35, p. 126), and three necklaces, one in 
diamonds and emeralds set in gold 8 16J, 
p. 180) and another of out and emeralds 
(LNS 30HS8, p. 181). A steel roundel with 
i and overlaid gold deoor&tion comes 
m Iran, probably of the Zand or early 
Q&jür (LNS 137M, p. 188). An interest- 
ing pamting portraying = Persian 
penter, is attributed to the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century (LNS 57MS, p. 180). 
ts and textiles are equally well repre- 
sen as can be seen from the examples 
ilustrated pp. 140-57. 

The great wealth oollected by Shaykh 
Naser is apparently to be made available for 
study by scholars and students in the fleld, not 
merely the 1,000 pieces on exhibit, but the 
entire collection. e t Oatalogue m- 
cludes about 15% of the exhibited material 
and therefore cannot be anything but a useful 
guide. But all those interested m Islamio art 
must be grateful to Marlyn Jenkins, Manuel 
Keene and Michael Bates who prepared the 
Catalogue and played & pert in worthwhile 
larger project. 

GÉLA FEHÉRVÁRI 


Orsa Grapar (ed): Mugarnas, an 
annual on Islamic art and architecture. 
Vol 1. ix, 209 pp., New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1983. 
This new annual specializing in Islamic art 

ind aeaieo iipon ee 

e for o Architecture at 

Harvard Umversity, and the Massachusetts 

Instatute of Techno. . While the annual 1s 

devoted to both art and architecture, the 

greater pert of the first volume deals with 
architecture. It conmsta of ten articles, the 
first of which is an introductory article by the 
editor, Oleg Graber (pp. 1-14). The non- 

articles are on ‘ Christian themes 

in early Islamic metalwork’, pape A. 

Katzenstein and G. D. Lowry (pp. 8) and 


ý Ottoman Turkish works m the Sax 
style’, W. B. Denny . 108—121), which 
deals early Ottoman drewmgs and their 
effect on later Turkish works. The rest include 


two on Egyptian monuments, ' The m of 
al-Hikim in Cairo’, by J. M. Bloom 
(p: 15-88), and ‘ The cult of ‘Alid saints m the 
timid monuments of Cairo, Part 1, the 
Moeque of al-Aqmar’, C. Williams 
. 87-52) ; two on Islamio structures, 
e Tughlugs: master builders of the Delhi 
sultanate’, by A. Welch and H. Crane 
Ma hg cael agar irt ul ceravanserais 
t 


d the reigns of Jahingtr and Shih 


Jahin’, -E Doley . 167-78) ; two on 
Perman architecture stas Pavilion 
at Natanx: a i early Islamio 
archrtecture in Iran’, by B. S. Blair (pp. 69—04) 
and ‘The resilience of the Friday Mona: 
the case of Herat’, by L. Golombek (pp. 


95-102); and an article, ' Type and variation : 
Berber collective dwellmgs of the north western 
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Sahara’, by W. R. J. Curtis (pp. 181-209), in 
which tional and modern Berber dwellings 
are considered. 


The devotaon of the greater part of the work 
to architecture is in sinoe there is no 
orientalist prrodial spelitg in archie 
ture alone, and artioles on the subject make up 
only a small section of other orientalist jour- 
nals. Furthermore, while there are a number 
of Western architectural historians, many of 
them qualified architects, their counterparts 
in the field of Islamio architecture are few. 
Architectural matters are largely dealt with by 
arohaeologmta, or even general art historians, 
who, as Dr. Anthony Quinney, chairman of the 
Socety of Architectural Historians of Great 
Britam, onoe remarked to me, are often unable 
to read & plan or a section of a bulding, let 
alone survey it themselves. Articles 
architecture, therefore, tend to be concerned 
with decoration and ‘ PHO Hace of orma: 
ment’ rather than the more exacting oon 
riderations of siructare and materials as wall 

mi and the function of 
ipae: for t al dio acd in M have 
escaped this trap, but it appears that the edi- 
tors of this annual are aware of the need for the 

blioation of specialized architectural 

lio Ie of the members of f edivorial and 
advisory boards moludes qualified arohiteota, 
and some of the contributors to the first 
volume place emphasis on the structural 
elements of the b A good example is 
the article by Sheila 8. Blair in which she re- 
exammes the Pavilion at ee 
basing her conclusions for its date not onl 
the evidence of the inscription dated 380/009, 
but also on the technique of construction of the 
piers, which consists of & course of bricks laid 
on end, alternatang with several courses of 
bricks laid fiat, an ancient method used only in 
some of the very early Islamio buildings in 
uu Eco withont a ted i such & 

uld be enough to date the pavilion 
Coke ee and 
would establish this buildmg as the earliest 
known o structure in Iran, one of the 
earliest of its in the Islamic world. 
However, one would have liked to see a draw- 
ing of the section of the building, showmg the 
structural details. 

Meanwhile, sound ground for any scholarly 
discussion of architectural traditions requires 
all tkis data to be asocio to the retenmulior. 
In Western architecture, there is of course no 
doubt that the work of an architectural his- 


porian peas examina not oni the 
at, also Eh rore pensrel:wültural 
aspects of the monuments, and to discuss their 
origin and development. This is because no 
important Sep i to lavo romelnod 

; it 1s hard to find a major structure 
which has not already been surveyed, its 
measured drawings available in the archives. 
This is not the case with Islamic architecture, 
where many monuments have been left to 
decay unrecorded or without any survey ever 
having been carried out. There is therefore a 

that the historian of Islamic architeo- 
ture will draw his oonalusions on the basis of a 
few known structures, lea unexamined 
relevant and sometimes ess Pecan monu- 
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ments. An example of this pitfall oan be seen in 
Anthony Welch and Howard Crane's article on 
the T ugs. While they examine some well- 
known monuments, mainly in the region of 

and mention in the Lat-ki 


of the Hisar region unsurveyed ; 
this m udes the Palace, the construction of 


whioh was su by Firüx Sh&h Tughluq 
himself, of which & substantial still stands 
to the height of two storeys. authors say 


that there are no Tughluq gardens gardens minvig 
intact, and give referenoes onl 

eee A A Mdh ens. 
It is of oourse true that no of the four- 
teenth oentury has intact anywhore 
in the world. Nevertheless, about a mile 
to the north of Lat-ki masjid a large of a 
Firiz Shahi garden stall remams, er with 
some of its buildings and the northern and 
western perimeter walls. Examples of this kind 
remind us that ıt is perhaps too early to draw 
any general conclusions on Indian Islamic 
architecture while the number of 
monuments is so much greater than those 
surveyed. ] 

Mugqarnas sees itself as a forum for the 
er of information and ideas on Islamic 
art architecture. Its arrival should be 
welcomed at a tame when publications on art 
are increasingly turnmg towards commerciali- 
sation, and when the ever-rising oosts of 
publication are delaying the appearance in 

int of many academic essays on these sub- 
jot. I am sure that everyone in the field will 

k forward to future sues. 

MEHRDAD SHOKOOHY 


Warrer DosrAL: Ethnographic atlas of 


‘Asir. Co-operation project between the 
Department for A , Univer- 
sity of Riydd and the Institut für 
Volkerkunde, Une iy of Vienna: 
Prelims report. ( ichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften: Phil.- 


hist. KL Sitxungsberichte, 406). 

144 pp., 11 plates. Wien: Verlag der 

Österreichischen Akademie der Wiss- 

enschaften, 1983. OS 280. 

This ts the first publication to come out of a 
collaborative study of the (mainly material) 
culture of ‘Asir in south-west Saudi Arabia 
co-directed by Professor Walter Dostal of the 
University of Vienna and Professor ‘Abd 
al-Rahmin al-Ansgkr of the Univeraity of 


Riy&dh. This ‘ Report ’ concerns 
ee E 
author with Saudi and Austrian 


pore ged conducted in November/ 
ber 1 and more detailed research in 
November/Deoember 1980. 

Despite the title this publication focuses not 
on ‘Astr but on an adjacent region in tho 
southern Hijáz, a mountainous area known as 
Sarit in the province of al-B&hah. The book 
comprises a preface by Dostal followed by two 
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main sections. In the first Dostal summartzes 

the aims, methods and results of the 1979 sur- 

vey, and m the second introduoes the 1080 

research. There follow sections on select topics 

whioh form the bulk of the book: on OHIO. 
on 


ters and blaoksmiths (by Dostal), 
keeping sad architecture Oy G oh), and an 
A on plants by eee are all 


subjects of mtrmmic interest, but they seem an 
odd and disparate selection for the preliminary 
report on & research project which has the 
ambitaous aim of documenting the traditional 
culture of the whole of ‘Asir. There is no 
attempt to introduce this little-known part of 
Saudi Arabis phicelly,  hustorroelly, 
sociologically or culturally nor to relate this 
project to previous research and publications 
(Philby, Cornwalhs, Abdulfettah); nor are we 
told how the studies published here fit into the 

eral scheme and future plans of the project. 
The mam rationale for the project, and for the 
reeo&rch methodology, appears to have been 
the fast rate at which traditional culture 1s 
disap —but the above elementa are by 
no means those most mmediately threatened 
by the rapid transformations of the oul-age. 
In fact honey-production has been stamulated 


by ty. ' 

's research method is ' 
cartography ' which he argues ' is theo 
under pressure of tame, to achieve a docu- 
mentation of the cultural heri threatened 
with oblrvion.' This method involves 
the distribution of ‘ ethnographic phenomena 
over a geographical ares and documenting this 
' date withm its cultural oontext. This is 
achieved by surveys and questionnaires. The 
idea of surveying such easily observable fes- 
tures as house styles, irrigation methods, types 
of agriculture and costume fashions—to name 
some of the topics covered—is unexoeption- 
able, and such date could be useful as & prepe- 
ration for deeper studies, or as a basis for 
generalizations about the extent, say, of 
sorghum cultavation or vell- . However, 
there must be grave doubts about the reliabi- 


phio 
way, 


necessarily [ c 
lections of data on social and cultural topics 
constitute explanatory contexts for any amgle 
cultural feature as Dostal suggests. Only pro- 
l fleld-work m specific communities can 
yield the wealth of date and depth of under- 


standing neoeasery for satisfactory anthropolo- 
gical on—a universally accepted belief 
withm the profession which Implicrtly 
rejects. However, this book does not enable us 
to judge the quality of tnformatzon collected on 
the of topics as only a limited number 
are chosen treatment here. 

The questionnaires were used in 1970 in 7 
settlements in FI:j&x and ‘Asir chosen according 
to onal differences in house styles—not 
therefore ‘random samples’ as Dostal calls 
them. Presumably partial summaries of the re- 
sults are provided (as nowhere near the number 
of topics which we are earlier told were covered 
1s mentioned). We are told the names of each 
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settlement and its ' quarters’ (káraà), its ad- 
ministrative district and its ‘tribal area" 
(though what the latter means y is not 
explained); the estimated number of houses in 
each settlement; the number of mosques and 
schools; the day and location of its market; 
the type of local agriculture, the mam oul- 
tural processes and chief crops; and the 
livestock kept and their products. There 1s also 
a brief desorption of local architecture. It 1s 
difficult to see how this mformation could be 
used by anyone other than the researchers as 
it 1s devoid of context; the places are not even 
located on a map. 

The ultimate am of these 1s to throw 
light on‘... the question of the cultural border 
between Hidjkz and ‘Astr and secondly, the 
question of the cultural affinity of the cultures 
in ‘Asir with those of southern Arabia.’ Dostal 
discusses these issues m relation to 
This focus explains why most of the book 1s 
devoted to southern Hijàx: ‘...m order... 
to determme the northern limit of the ragon 
over which the ‘Astr cultures extend, and to 
ascertain cultural relataonships between the 
two regions.’ The fact that ‘ 1s culturally 
simular to northern Yemen, and was politically 
part of Yemen until the 1983-4 -Yemeni 
war, 15 nowhere mentaoned. 

Insofar as it 1s possible to disoern tho aims 
and methods of this project from Dostal's 
opaa writing, they are deeply flawed; and 

e suspicion grows that Austrian anthropo- 
logy must 1t a world of its own where the 
delineation of ‘ culture areas’ and the diffusion 
of ‘ culture traits ' are still the burning issuee— 


Nedra pkey planted on the first s pago where 
states that J. Henninger of the former 


Viennese school of Anthropol ‘must be 
piven the ardit M opaimig np 14 to ethno- 
ogy’. H may be the key ancestor in 


the pedigrees of Austrian professors of Arabian 
anthropology, but other ethnographers may 
peie to invoke Musil, Hurgronje, Jauseen, 


ckson, eum, Rathjens or Rosi. 
Dostal's pter on ters and black- 
smiths 1s cast as an of exchange rela- 


tions between two end ous groups: small- 
holders of superior tribal descent and little 
craft specialization, and members of oraft 
rofessons. The carpenters of al-B&hah are 

‘ths from Najran and Dostal speculates 
that they fled to the Iijiz at the time of the 
Yemeni occupation of the oasis in 1932/3. As 
this is withm living memory it could surely 
have been asoertamed. These ters have 
a code of onal conduct whereby they 
protect their interests inst the malpractice 
of customers, and it would have been interest- 
ing to learn more about their guild-lke 


organization—if at the expense of 
the history of political relations between the 
Al Ba'üd and Najrkn which is irrelevantly 
given. 


The blacksmiths are regarded as of inferior 
social status by smallholders, and fall into two 
categories : t craftamen who stay for 
short periods in areas, mainty at 
harvest time when claims the demand 
for implements and repairs is (surely 
the peak demand is in the ploug and hoe- 
ing seasons?), and those who are long-term 
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inhabitants of an area. Tho former come under 


the legal protectzon of individual farmers of 
high sanding, tho latter of the whole vig 
ae unity 2 whioh they reside and with 
whom they have interesting rearprooal eoono- 
mio relations. Blacksmiths also have 

sional . One who is cheated marks his 
customer's implement, and when it is taken for 
repair to another blackamith he refuses to 
repair it, The customer is thus boycotted until 
he fulfils his obligations. 


Gmgrich prorides a competent and detailed 
account of the technology and methods cf bee- 
keeping and honey- uction, but it is a pity 


the key factor m understanding why honey- 
production has increased and become so oom- 
mercialixed during the last decade. Speci 
bee-keepers with over 100 tree hives 
stack them so that they form one wall of ther 
houses! 

The largest section of the book comprises a 
detailed description by Gingrich of the &rohi- 
tecture of dwelling-houses and the imposing 
four-storey guard towers of the regian. He 
covers construction methods and materials, 
the fonctions of the various elements and 
spaces, the relation between house forms and 
kinship and ownership rights (some dubious 
ethnography here), and features. 
The latter form a ranked Bereich whioh indi- 
cate the status and wealth of the house owne. 
Guard towers have various functions. Those 
sue eae ws Jook ont posta. placas of 
refuge, and systems of defence. Those situated 
in settlements were, or are, status bols for 
persons of high social such as tribal 
shaykhs. Gmgrich also the variations 
m architecture within the region. The text is 
acoompanied by clear ground-plans and 
drawings. 


SHELAGH WER 


Ero Davis: mg colonialism : 
Bank Misr and lan indusirializa- 

tion. (Princeton Studies in the Near 

East. xv, 232 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 

Princeton University Press, 1983. 

£20.30. 

Initially the author set out to study the 


social ongin and behaviour of Egypt's 

blio sector élite m the early 1970s, but was 
dissouraged’ Dy Vie climate at the 
time. Instead he d to research the orl- 


in the light which the experience of Egypt may 
shed on the possibility of industzislixaizon in 
non-Western nations. ‘The dialectical inter- 


y of exogenous and 


lyms of change in the dn questaon. The 
oxogenons forces emmentu^lly arise from the 
d market, foreign capital and nter- 
imperialist rivalry; the endogenous, from 
Rie pin de i du 
landowning class helping the emergence of & 
nationalist movement ee ee 
and direct the state. But the drama oo 
be enacted without the various cataly- 
tic contradictions emanating from, among 
other things, a burdensome foreign debt m- 
curred to finance infrastructure devo- 
lopment, the indebtedness of the landownin 
class, and the vicissrtudes of the international 
market. 

In Egypt the commerualization of 1760- 
1882 also witnessed a remarkable redistribu- 
tion of ecanomio and political power away from 
the Turco-Circassians to the rural notables 
who moreasingly developed class-consciousnces 

h their common interest m cotton. The 

iod 1882-1920 is characterized as an era of 
the contradictions of dependent development. 
Here the author is mainly interested in 
Beyptien responses to such contradictions, 
rather than in how and why Egypt became 
evidently locked into œ on the 
world market. He argues that it was factors 
such as the decline in the expansion of oul- 
tivable land and ootton yields as well as land 
fragmentation which moved some members of 
the so-called agrarian isle to sot up a 
national bank. It was thu of landowners, 
especially a p of them who had acquired 
m Rladival land m ol Manga previos 
after 1 rather than the merchant class as 
such, who invested m forming the Bank Migr. 
Tal‘at Harb’s background and social expe 
rience made him particularly well placed to 

y the role in this unique venture. 

cidentally, al h the author em 
the smallness of wning 
upper class, he acknow 'Asim al- 
Disuüqi's estimate that the total number of 


interests of, the class ' (p. 183). w- 
ever, the villam of the pisce turns out to be not 
these landowners nor the imperialists or 


ing indus- 
trial bourgeonmie' which ‘ y no 
Nee rM die 1980s (as that 
for ien ud by its counterpart in 

d the Industrial Revolution) xinoe 

ent of foreign caprtal’ 
(p. 153). And again, 'It was this emerging 
sector of the tian bourgeoisie whioh, oon- 
trary to the of Anouar Abdel-Malek 
and certain other Egyptian Marxists, was to 
serve as the most and not the most 
wing of the small upper class’ 

. 151). The author points out the most pro- 
minent of these culprits: Ism&'il Sidq! Páshi, 
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Muhammad Ahmad ‘Abbad Püsh&, Ahmad 
‘Abd al-Wahbh&b and Dr. Hiifis al-‘Afif! Pasha. 
For the industrial bourgeoisie to deserve their 
alleged villainy, does one not need to com 

the social effects and consequences of thar 
enterprises with those of the Bank Mig 
Group? The author's charge against them is 
oentred on the claim that they acted as a mask 
for the activities and influence of the foreign 


capitalists, thus giving the false impression 
that Egyptaans enjo & greater measure of 
eoonomio in ence than they really had. 


ing inter-m HY 
and Germany, Japan and Italy. 
Harb ent of Bank failed for 
evidently cal reasons to secure a lender of 
last resort; Harb was then ousted and replaced 
by al-‘Afffi. The author claims with little 
substantiation that the new management 
extended corruption and scrambled for privi- 
lege and personal gam. The Bank was ulti- 
mately rescued from axtanction by the vested 
interests which many politicians had in its 
survival. 

The imperislists are absolved of blame in 
this affair and overall, albeit for the wrong 
reason. For instance, the author concludes that 
‘The argument that Western imperialum 
actavely sought to prevent indus- 
trinlixation 1 clearly untenable since not only 
the Mrgr Group, but also the ‘Abbfid and Sidqi 
gours founded industrial enterprise’ (p; 21D): 

the reader may not be m to 
suspect Western imperialism, the author's 
refutaiaon of the above argument may indeed 
sound unoonvin Does industrialization 
hinge simply upon the foundmg of industrial 


enterprise ? 

These questions should in no way belittle 
Erio Davis's work; a stimula book often 
gives mse to further problems. found the 
narrative as well as the quite coherent, 
even though I felt at times that ‘ the dialectical 
inten aay of exogenous and endogenous 
variables’ sounded and a little 


overplayed. For me the contradictions invoked 
seemed to be so complex and pervasive that It 
was easy to lose track of the enta, and 
I sometunes had the mm that the 
of contradic was per «pi pormosting 
e author's own synthems. One other oontri- 
bution should not pass unmentioned. Egyp- 
tians have often seen the Bank Misr enterprise 
too simply as a creation of its extolled founder 
Tal‘at b, and attributed its collapse to 
either mismanagement or i 
or to both. rl Der has Tucidly argued that 
‘the foundmg, growth and decline of the Migr 
Group must be seen as & result of the structural 
ons that were imposed u b 
d ihe nineteenth and twentieth oen y 
(p. 211). 


A. K. SELBY 


R. L. Bowes and G. R. Surrz (ed.): 
Arabian and Islamic studies: articles 
presented to R. B. Serjeant on the 
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occasion of his retirement from the 
Sir Thomas Adams’s chair of Arabio at 
the University of Cambridge. [viii], 
282, [iii] pp. London and New York: 
Longman, 1983. £19.95. 


The final contribution to this Festschrift, an 
eleven-pege bibliography by J. D. Pearson of 
the publications of the honorand, bears 


eloquent testimony to his dedication to the 
understan of in its home environ- 
ment, and all in South Arabia where 


mtrusive foreign influence can largely be dis- 
counted. A perusal of his writings cannot fail 
to oonvinoe the reader of Serjeant’s profound 
in this fleld and of his total sinoerity 
and freedom from prejudice in his intellectual 
approach. This is reflected in the list of oontri- 
butors to this volume which includes a number 
of emment Muslim scholars who at one time or 
another have benefited from Berjeant's soho- 
larly stamulus. The subjeota oovered by the 23 
contributions range widely from two on the 
architecture of Yemeni mosques (P. Costa and 
R. Lewoook) to an inventory of the library of & 
sultan of Harar (A. J. Drewes), from women in 
ancient Saba’ (A. F. L. Beeston) and in the 
premodern Middle East (Leila Ahmed) to 
appreciations of Gibran (M. ) and Faysal 
ibn ‘Abd al.'Aziz (Bayly Winder), from the 
prosody ofthe Andalunan mewaalatah (J D. 
tham) to the numerals of Modern South 
Arabian, a umous study by our late 
oolleague T. Johnstone. Žitogothor, this 
handsomel uoed volume will provide rich 
and uu bee oa many aspects of Arabian 
and Islamio studies to any reader with an ın- 
terest in the Middle East. Tt isa worthy tributo 
to its eer. er id reci t. 

One article in ies nda caught this re- 
viewer's attention and merits a supplementary 
comment. W. Dostal writes (pp. 196-218) on 
the ritual canoe of the m pre-Islamio 
South Arabia. Observations made by him at an 
expiatory sacrifice of bull in the region of 
‘Ty&l Yazid enable him to advance a reinterpre- 
taton of the bucranium motif found on many 
South Arabian monuments. In his view the 


_ object frequently depicted between the bull's 


horns must represent a form of garlandmg 
rather than a thunderbolt, as by 
Grohmann in 1914. Surprisingly, does 
not mention the gald’id destined for sacrifice at 
Mooca in Qur’in, 5:8. However, bn) 
support for his argument than that which ho 
actually provides might have been found m the 
relatively common South Arabian 'buora- 
mum '-type ooins, probably of the first oen- 
turies B.0.—4.D., described m BMC Arabia, 
pp 64-7, and particularly in SNG, American 

umismalic Sonety, pb. VI, nos. 1503-78, where 
the device between the horns, resembling, and 
conventionally descmbed as, plumes, could 
readily be interpreted as a bouquet of some 
sort, They feature either mngly or m groups of 
three with a pronounced resemblance to stalks 
of corn or some such cereal, and conform, so 
far as the limitations of numismatio represen- 
tation allow, to the more elaborate monumen- 
tal forms illustrated by Dostal. 

A. K. IRVINE 
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MicHAgL — GILSENAN: , Recognizing 


Islam: an si id ak eae iniroduc- 
ion. 287 pp. London and Canberra: 
Croom Hd 1982. £13.95. 


Recognizing Islam is a work of comparative 
soolal analysis h which runs the theme 
of a personal quest. The book begins with an 
account of the author's first experience of 
Muslims in oolonial Aden when, at tho age of 
nineteen, he was teaching for Voluntary Service 
Overseas, It ends with an ‘afterword’ m 
which there are resonanoes of Süflam : ‘ There 
were endless absences and unseens which - 
one mw, just knew, exoept me. Innumerable 

ble ways we might have gone too... 
am’t the way of walking my education so 
much more than all the moments of knowledge 
consciously aoquired...?’ But Süfls have 
often been very and most of this 
book is concerned with problems crucial to the 
E of Islamic societies. In Aden, 
fresh from school and with lrttle experience to 
build on; the author was understandably 
startled by the contrast between the public 
position and the private attitudes and concerns 
of a couple of young sharifs; but even then, 
long before studymg social anthropology, he 
also took & perceptive interest m the opinions 
of a critical bung man constrained against his 
will to Kiss their handa. Such opinions as these 
were later to contribute to the overthrow of the 
political system of which the sharıfs formed the 
us Wing. , 
or this book, Professor Gilsenan has drawn 
reip use dr ner iden al erra 
the Lebanon, but he has also made use of work 
published by others concernmg  AMoroooo, 
Libya, Iran, Turkey and Senegal. One 
of his chief interests has been in popular reli- 
gion, in religious actavities and oonoe m 
association with their social background, and 
he is very much concerned that any compan- 
sons should be comparisons between whole con- 
texta. Henos, the popular idea of ‘ blessing ' 
(baraka) ‘ can be the language of domination or 


of the dominated, but in oom oontrasted 
forms and with vey diferent ifioanoe '. 
Taking a word from i-Btraums, he describes 


baraka as, ‘a vital part of the religious 
bricolage of the poor, of & oobbling to- 
gether of all kinds of different eventa, relations 
and persons into a single form that oontains 
objecta of many different oolours, shapes &nd 
sizes.’ For ths Muridry& Brotherhood of 
baraka lies at the heart of a 


table agricultural organixaia For th 
on. For the 
Tempera of Aswan, rt merely ‘ fills the 

lio and conceptual vacuum created by 


e total laok of significance of this social 
stratum within the political, economic and 
culturel order’. In oa, it helped the 
Banusiya to be the focus of resistance agamst 
the Italians. 

Anrin night aera Moe part af the book 
in which Gilsengn draws on his own field 
researoh the greatest impression of mme- 
diacy. He describes, for example, the position 
of a shaykh in a Lebanese village. The majority 
of the ahaykh’s followers are young men, un- 
married and therefore, to some extent, un- 
settled. They notice every hint and glance in 
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the village. By their gomip and ribeldry, they 
play a significant in enforcing the sexual 
moral which they, indrvidually, are under 
the test temptation to break. Though the 
ahas kh. teaches these young men the proper 
obeervanoes of religion, his authority deponds 
not so much on his learning as on his internal 
tenment, his knowledge of the bdtin. 
Without the need for enquiry or observation, 
he ıs understood to know who is guilty and 
who is tempted—all the things the young men 
are trying to find out. Gílsenan comments: 

‘What had appeared to be two quite sepa- 
rate symbolo and social dimensions (reli- 
gious kn and ns) are now 
revealed as in: tely linked. e “real ” 
sheikh is the one who has know! of this 
most dangerous and vital force. know. 
ledge is a sanction on the sexual behaviour 
of all those who are m some sense attached 
to him or acknowledge his maight.’ 

It is such apperently different dimensions 
and oa: Tresoon which Gilsenan is con- 
cerned to demonstrate the connexions. He 
describes the very strong dichotomy between 
the tyrannous Lebanese village lord, all he 
stands for and even all he has built, and the 
religious shaykh. Nevertheless, the enormous 
cost of the shaykh’s open-house hospitality 
turns out to d d on the lord’s benefactions. 
Sunilarly, ‘ m the nineteenth century in Egypt 
many of the leaders of the brotherhoods were 
instruments for the chann and restriction 
of popular religion by the dominant social 
strata in the towns countryside ’. 

The modern Sufl brotherhood which Gilsenan 
studied in Cairo arose withm just the same class 
of socety in which the Muslim Brotherhood, 
o to tarigas, had its strongest appeal. 
di relates the situation to ‘ skewed and 
dislocated social and eoonomio relations, in 
which & sense of being blocked becomes pre- 
dominant’, distortxons suffered most acutely 

the urban masses and the petite bourgeoisie. 

or the sake of the more extended argument, 
leadmg into modern politacs, it would perhaps 
have been desirable to describe this skewed and 
dislocated life with the same immediate detail 
as is provided for the Lebanese village. One 
must, however, admit that any ent 


Anthropologist might think twice about field 
into tho social background of an 

ion such as the Muslim Brotherhood. 

Gilsenan first went to study a Safi 
brotherhood in Cairo, & leading ous- 
authority, who was ' a stern legist THRA 
re mystic, advised him to ‘leave the 
X rra the streets’. Popular Süfism was 
not ‘ Islamic’. Its practaces and belefs 
were, at best, ‘ delusions and distractions from 
the truth ’ and, at worst, ‘ ight supersti- 
tious and heretical’. Had this advice been 
Or not haye ee pe p 
and informative book about life m dle 
Eastern societies. Perhaps, however, in some 
later work, orthodox views may be more fully 
represented by the inclusion of some &ocount of 
the devotion to God &nd the Prophet i the 
everyday life of so many Muslims, whether 
edu or not, who &re not conoerned with 
the baraka of holy men. 

PETER LUSNHARDT 
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Haaaar Entice: Ethiopia and Erürea 
during the soramble for Africa: a poli- 
tical biography of Ras Alula, 1875- 
1897. (Committee on Northeast 
African Studies. Ethiopian Seres, 
Monograph no. 11.) x, 221 pp. East 
Lansing, Mich.: African Studies 


Centre, Michigan State University ; 

Tel-Aviv University, Sheloah Center 

for Middle Eastern and African Stu- 

dies, 1982. 

A glance gainer the author’s exhaustive 
bibliography (pp. 207-12) reveals that this 
study hes one predecessor, in E. Perino's 
Vita e gesta Ras Abhla (Rome, 1897). The 
extreme paucity of references to this book in 
the footnotes suggests that it is hardly to be 
considered a competitor. It ws thus more than 
time for a full-scale, modern biography of 
Ras Alula to be essayed. Apart from the 
attractrveness of his character, which has 
&ooorded him little leas than heroic status m 
the eyes of his countrymen, he was witness to a 
course of eventa which proved of crucial 


ficanoe to the politioal development of 
Born of rela humble parents in 
in 1847, he exemplified the comperative 
flexibility of the social and political iabrio of 
Ethiopian m his ra D toa 
SEe dri ad trust Weber: 
aaa TV $ TV as governor of Mora Mall , the later 


where he initiated his struggle 
nee encroachments of the Mahdryya 
and of the Italians. It is ps difficult to 
fathom how a man of such impeccable honesty 
could have survived so successfully amidst the 
political intriguing which always has charac- 
terized the oourse of Ethiopian history, yet 
survive he did, even when the death of his 
friend and Yohannes led to the asoen- 
dancy of Bhoen influence under the new 
emperor Menilek. It oan be no wonder that, 
despite the fundamental distrust which marked 
his relationships with negotiators, his 
esteem ranked high as much with the Italians 
as with the British, who even honoured hm 
with an obituary in The Times. In short Ras 
Alula possessed all the prerequisites for a good 
biography: a charismatio personality, a com- 
and interesting und, and an abun- 
oe of contemporary documentation. Er- 
lich’s expertise in Eritrean matters 
makes hi eee eae her of 
Has Alula, and indeed he an the 
sent work with the publication o i rather plors 
Ga'ax life of the Ras in BSOAS, xxxix, 1976, 
1-46 and 287-827. In this new definitive study 
he succeeds admirebly in setting his hero in & 
well delineated historical context, and oon- 
vinoingly draws out the oom ties of his 
character and motivations. It is only unfortu- 
nate that the meticuloualy referenoed historio- 


graphical approach to the subject makes for 
er heavy but there oan be no 
underestimating Erlich’s achievement in filling 


in & serious lacuna in our literature on this 


aspect of African colonial history. 
y, the three detailed maps an- 


nounced on p. 218 for some reason are not 
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provided, so that geographical orientation is at 
times none too clear. 
A. K. IBVINN 


Roger W. Cownzv: The traditional 
interpretation of the A of 
St. John in the Ethiopian 
Ohurch. (University of ere 
Oriental Publications, 33.) 

417 pp. Cambridge, eto. : Cambnin 
University Press, 1983. £35, $69.50. 


The Ethiopic commentary tradition on the 
Bible and related literature, which 15 represen- 
ted by the so-called axdomia commentaries, 
is agny Unknow, outaide Ethiopia, and even 
within Ethiopia it is the concern of only a very 
limited circle of teachers and Church students, 
This Amhario material was develo orally, 
and it contmues to be preserved taught as 
an oral tradition; but manuscripts of its com- 
ponent parts exist (written on peper, rather 
than parchment), there are printed editions 
of some sections, moluding the commentaries 
on all the books of the New Testament. The 
aadomia traditaon derives its name from the 
fact that in tations are often introduced 
by andom (* (there is) one (who mays) ’) and 
is divided into four main branches: Old 
Testament, New Testament, the Books of the 
eae and io d the Books of the Rane Con Over 
the Roger Cowley has 
anime penta learned articles on various 
aspects of this commentary tradition. In the 

t volume, the printed version of a work 
or which he was awarded the degree of B.D. 


by the University of Cam he has 
brought er the results of these earlier 
studies and has also provided an ortensive 


ee kns literaturo ca ane lida 
andomia commentary on the book o 

tion. Hus helpful and informative work is 
drvided into three parts. 

The first consists of an introduction to the 
entire axdemia tradition and begms, after 
some brief tions, with list of manu- 

and printed editions of the various parts 
of the The author does not claim to 
have uoed an exhaustive list of manu- 

I but he provides here invaluable 
guidance for scholars who wish to explore this 

ture further. The suooeeding chapters 
discuss the traditional Ethiopian account of the 
ic Soest texts commented on and therr 
entry into Ethiopia, the traditional account of 


ries, the exegetical methods followed, methods 
of teaching and oontemporary attitudes to the 
commentary, and varous miscellaneous mat- 
tera. He convincingly argues, on the basis of 


the and the contents, that the 
andomia was formulated in the timo 
of the Gondar mxteenth to 

and he that the 


eighteenth oa anios), 
extensivo system of cross-references and the 
common style, provenance and outlook 
demonstrate the essential unity and integrity 
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of the The various points that are 
made in introduction (Part 1 of the book) 
are illustrated from the entire range of the 
commentaries, and numerous matters 
of interest reference may be made to the discus- 
sion of the commen material in Ga‘az 
which served as one of the sources of the 
aadomia corpus. 

The second part of the book consists of an 
annotated tranalation of Qdlémsis, a 
commentary on the book of on, which 
forms one element of the Go'ax commentary 
material just mentioned. A from its own 
~ intrinsio interest, the inclusion of this Gəʻəz 
fart provides an important point o oom parison 
for the study of tho Amhario andəmta oommen- 

on Revelation. Cowley 


Hn (late sixteenth century), represents 
Senne e pti RM iae 
used by the compilers of the a»demia oommen- 
tary. translation is based on the text oon- 


© eighteenth 
century to the church of Qala 
Madhee s i Batter: but hó was led able 
i idea od DEO QNS cuan: 


as wel] as of and of 
Petermann rr, Nachtrag 24, and he a 
useful discumion of tho relati of the 


An annotated translation of the Amhario 
exdomia commentary on Revelation farms the 


i based on the text in the edition pub- 

lished by Mahari Tarfo in 1951 xo., but Cowley 

also used e a caine perticularly a 

manuscript some years old in 

Gondar. His annotations, in a similar fashion 
on 


This volume is packed with information and 
touches, in or lesser detail, 


. . ., Map [in 
end pocket]. Budapest: amisi i 
Kiadó, 1982.1 Ft. 44. 

The sancak of Simontorn . Bim5t5rna, 

Bimónf?rna) pocuplst a fertile, S tract of 

countryside in Central Hungary south-west of 
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Buda from the Ottoman conquest in 1548 or 
1644 to that of the Habsburgs nearly one 
hundred and fifty later. As is the case 
with so many one-time Ottoman provinces, the 
impositzon o rule formsaterminus a quo 
for the archrvally-based study of local history. 
The surviving sixteenth-oentury takrir and 
ciyzs registers have already been utilized by 
Dr. David in & well-known study on depopula- 
tion in the sancak (Acta Orienialia Hungarica, 
XXVII, 1, 1974); now, in this full-length study, 
he has exploited the same sources to mount & 
more detailed fiscal and demographio enquiry 
into the history of the vince during the 
first sixty years or so of Gttoman rule 

The first third of the work is divided into six 
chapters. likeness thera 
vide a geographical survey of the sancak, and a 
short (pp. 12-17) account of the sources, whioh 
are very rich: six registers of cizye-payera, 
for 1568, 1566, 1571 and 1580, 1581, 1582; 
and seven takrir-dafters, the oldest ascribed by 
David to 1546, barely two years after the oocu- 
pation; and the most recent dating from 
1500-91. David has also made use of two tahrire 
from the sancak of Moháos, which bordered 
Simontornya on the east, and a rusnamis 
register of 1570 contai additional details of 
fiscal matters. Equally important, he points 
out, are the mkhimme and ruds defters for this 
period, for the information which they contain 
on day-to-day administration and on the 
appointment of Ottoman officials. 

the basis of this wealth of archival 

material, David provides in oh. iii & detailed 
account of the administration of the sanacak 
during the second half of the sixteenth century. 
Its boundaries were changed several times 
during the oooupation period: to the ori 
four nahiyes of 1546, a fifth was soon ded, 
although & more thorough reorganization 
beer Mie eun ot udm, which would 


have resulted c. 1 in the disappearance of 
the aaxcak of Simontornya as a adininistrative 


although in the quarter-cen of armed truce 
the 


between Ottomans and burgs which 
lasted until the outbreak of the War in 
1598, the western half of the at least 


came in part into the zone of the Kleinbrieg : 
in 1584 & few lying towards Lake 
Balaton were by Austrian troopa, but 
within five or sx years they were again in 
Ottoman hands. 


duce Viae (galee iei nr ra 


the Ottoman Certain trends become 
apparent: the steady increase in non-Magyar 
ta— y Turks and South 


Blavs—in T population, although the ma- 
jority of i ta of the ssmcak remain 

) but they soon 
disappear, whereas after 1570 the num of 
other South Slavs increase: by 1580 seven 


mera’ and one village were in South 
Slav hands. Other identifiable elements—all 


1M grateful thanks are due to my colleague 
Dr. ders Fehérvári for his invaluable assis- 
tanos in the compilation of this review. 
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Mualim—oan be seen to be of Turkish, Bosnian 
or Albanian origin. 

The two final chapters (v and vi) deal 
respectively with the status of fixed properties 
in the saacak; and with eoonomio : asin 
other border zones of H , certain taxes 
were still levied by the Austrian authorities 
from across the no-man’s land (m this case from 
Vesxpróm and Tihany) auring tao Kle t 

Part 2, the two- of the boo. 
is taken up with a of appendices which 
offer a solution to one of the problems set by 
the original form of the Ottoman registers for 
the historian who wishes to publish the infor- 
mation which they oontam without pwccung 
to the financially prohibitive formalities o 

ding a full on-text. Section A 
pp. 115-48) of Part 2 provides a detafled 
[vpisa subdivided by nahiye, of the 301 

man toponyms identified within the boun- 
daries of the sancak; section B lista, again by 
nahiye and village, tho names of the taxpsying 
inhabrtants as recorded m the six surviving 
tahrirs. But the heart of the work, in fact, is 
contained m section C (pp. 281—824), where the 
fiscal mformation contained in tho taheirs is 
reduoed to tebular form. Tables l(a) to l(d) 
give classified breakdown of the tax structure 
of the sancak, its constituent saliyes, and their 
subdivisions to the irs of 1546, 
1552, 1565 and 1570: mteresting, among many 
detaila, is the practically universal pattern of 
wbeat-growing and pig-rausmg and the keeping 
of hives, and, in contrast, the relative paucity 


of barley, stp. and even sheep. 
Table 2 gives tho statistics for recorded num- 


bers of oizye and ddr payers, and for hanes, by 
nahiye and | , for nine dates between 
1546 and 1580. the figures tend to 
indicate a rapid rise m the po on during 
the first quarter-century or so of Ottoman rule, 
as was clear from David's study of ten 
se. In in this context is Table 8, 
ch analyses marital status of the male 
i tion of the saxcak in 1565: 
as one i have 
society, up to a third 


from a peasant 

the male population of 

a number of villages appears to have been un- 

married (peer Gourde for tho moet part laie 

marmers). Table 4, finally (pp. 319-24), 

analyses tho uction yields in terms of tax 

revenue and biles of wheat production for the 
years 1546, 1552, 1565 and 1570. 

From these tables, msofar as they accurately 
reflect the under] actuality, certain Im 
Mens acd oat and ten ful dealt with by 
Devid in his commentary. Moot worthy of 
note is the extreme fertility of the land: overs 
century and a half later, after the Habsburg 
conquest and the ing of recolonization 


pmi en Treaty of owitz, the district 

same amount of arable 

d as in the third quarter of the sixteenth 
century. 

The text of the work is supplemented, rather 


unsatisfactority, by a small number of wholly 
inadequate and undecipherable facsimiles of 


sample from the various Ottoman regis- 
ters by the author, and by a small-scale 
and map. Faced with this, and with a 


work of which the significance far transcends 
the narrow limits of the local history of the 
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region to whioh it is devoted, the Western 
student of Ottoman history is f&oed with two 
alternatives. He may, if he has time and 
energy, knuckle down and learn Hungarian: 
or he may beg the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences to remember the public-spirited 
actions of their predecessors in the 1920s and 
50s. Had Fekote’s Bim/uhrwng and Siydgat- 
Schrift appeared only in Hungarian guse, tho 
whole subsequent world of man studies 
would have been the poorer, and the lustre of 
Hungarian scholarahip in this fleld so much the 
leas. 
O. J. HEYWOOD 


Kraos RÖHRBORN and WOLFGANG 
Vurnxer (ed.): Sprachen des Bud- 
dhismus in Zentralasien. Vortrage des 
Hamburger Sympos vom 2. Jul 
bis 5. Juls 1981. (Veroffentlichungen 
der Societas Uralo-Altaica. Bd. 16.) 
vi [142] pp. Wiesbaden: In Kom- 
mission bei Otto Harrassowitz, 1983. 
DM 84. 

This book contains fourteen of the more 
comprehensive pn read at the symposium 
celebrating Pro r A. von Gabam’s eightieth 
birthday. Some are printed in a: Mighdy 
revised form. Some of the remaming papers 
were reported on in the Ural-Altaischs 
Jahrbucher (N.F., 2, 1082, 275-00). The 
papers published here cover a wide range 2 
topi ected th th o 
D en in Central Bala, mash ae the Dodis 
alphabets used, the translation techniques, the 
various origins of the Indian loanwords in 
Tranian langosges; Tokharian, Turkish, Chi- 
nese, et al. e variety of subjects reflects the 
importance of interdisciplinary work and oon- 
tects in Central Asian studies: religious, 


linguistio, eto. 

collection is introduced by W. Heismg’s 
survey of the achievements of West-German 
Central Asian studies and their present, un- 
fortunately precarious state. Next H. Bechert 
reports on the ‘Sanskrit-Worterbuch der 
Turfan-Funde ', at present in course of publi- 
cataon. He indicates what texts will be exoerp- 
ted for the dictionary, namel: e eee 
and Sarv&stivkds texts ( the ex on of 
some late texts) plus the Turfan fragments of 
the MülasarvástivAda texts, and then explains 
the choice as dictated by the practical limita- 
tions of the enterprise. 

G. Dorfer describes brief 
position of the ' Chaladsch ' 
conclusion classifies the Turkio as 
follows: ‘ Urturkisch ’ split into (the ancestor 
of modern) Čuvaš and ' Gemeinturkisch I’; 
the latter split into (the ancestor of modern) 
* Chaladsoh ’ and ' Gemeinturkssoh I’, whioh 
latter is the ancestor of all the remaining 
Turkio languages. 

R. E. Emmerick’s contribution oonoerns the 
translation techniques of the Khotanese., It 
contains, inter aha, an in tion of the 
Khot. demignat&on of the Buddha: gyasa 
balysa which we, according to Emmerick's 
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interpretation, oan render as ‘ the exalted god ' 
or perhaps ‘the pure (holy ?), exalted one’. 
More importantly, the paper contains the 
Khot. text of the preface to the Siddhasüra 


tary. 
plete edition of the various 
text, of which the two first vols. have ap- 

: R. E. Emmerick, The Siddhastra of 

vol 1: The Sanskrit text; vol. n: 

The text with faoi Nnglioh translation, 
(Verzeichnis der "eur nds 
Deutschland, ci 23.1-2), Wies- 
beden, 1980-83). 

O. von Hintber discusses the role of the 
G&ndhkrt North-West Prakrit m the transmis- 
mon of Buddhist Sanskrit texta. Several 
mistakes in later Buddhist 'Sanskritzzed " 
texts and their Chinese versions point to an 
intermediate GündhArl stage in the history of 
the texts. 

L. Isebaert discusses the importance of 
Indian loanwords for the phonological inter- 
pretation of Tokharian phy, using as 
illustration the problem of the graphemes (a) 
and (i). Gy. Kara proposes several new 
S tions of Chinese loanwords ın Uighur. 

's contribution to the interpretation of 
the orthography of Uighur tere fn iial 
Mak dis a ortim&m of L. Johanson's 

ysis of the Bráhm! dentals, on the basis of 
a statistical re-examination of the entire 
material including unpublished manuscripts 


from West Berlin. J. in tes the 
tionship between an apooryphal ceo stitra 
of the eighth century and the Tibetan, 


t Mongo- 
lian and Uighur versions (the ‘ S&kiz yükmak 
mn 

contribution in the oollection 
(80 pp pp.) is E. G. Pulleyblank's ‘ Stages in the 
Han to Tang ' 


of Indian words in Chinese from 
> t moludes in two Sopa tea 
the author's latest oon ion of the sound 


system of and Late Chinese and & 
resumé of the dues te hee 
K. Rohrborn 


menon he oalls ee et eae 
typioal of Central Asian translation literature. 
It refers to the use of two or more approxi- 
mately synonymous words to render one 
Sanskrit word. Robrborn concentrates on the 


Old Turkish oe of joining & Sanskrit 
loanword with a Turkish word, . akaš 
kókdaki ‘am Akkés-Himmel ’ He 


emphasizes the inoorrectness of the term 
*hendiadyoin' to denote this phenomenon. 
(This translation technique is known also from 

. Tokharian and Khotanese. H. W. Bailey 
Solio tha éxusielon. ^ dyadio tals render- 

’ for it.) 

Sander discusses the development of the 
Br&hm! script in Gilgit and Bamyan. During 
the seoond-sixth (seventh) centuries the 
develo 


tein material characteristics of the manu- 
i such as the shape and size of the 
‘ Bohnurioohr&um ’. 

K. T. Schmidt describes some features of the 
translation techniques in an East Tokharian 
Stotra text. The chief difference from the 
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original Sanskrit lies in the overall tendency in 
the Tokh. translation to render noun construc- 
tions, e.g. oom through verbal construc- 
taons with a verb. 

N. Suns-Wiliams writes about the Indian 
loanwords m Parthian and He 
endeavours to iden the routes by which at 
least a few of these Indian words entered the 
Tranian ing to establish a frame- 
work wi which more ambiguous 
examples oan be accommodated. ims- 
Williams concludes that the loanwords in 
Parthian are derived from North West Prakrit 
forms with the exception of a few ‘learned’ 
Banskritio forms. 
e.g. * Kashmir 
Some of the words were borrowed before oer- 
tain specific Parthian sound changes took 
place, e.g. “tw > Pth. df, cf. sdf ‘sattva’. In 
the oase of the loan in Sogdian the mtus- 
tion is much more complex. Some words were 
borrowed via Pth., some are from the NWPkt., 
some om Boddi- Bkt- Riiie W liata proposet 
a new etymology for the divine Ay, 
which ho suggests is from adhideva or atideva 
with substitution of Iranian ‘god’ for 
Ind. deva, adducing the el case of the 
proper name Stwd’én for *Suddna, with 
substitutaon of Ir. 5s ‘ ' for Ind. dana. 
(elftenbal “ood d vation of Sogdian 

‘world’ from Pkt. jambwdtva 
A E Bogi. tombs > *čambuðiß > *Bčamboč{i) T uad, 
Alorientalische 


schuagen, IX, LE EDS 108—12, for er 
tion and a survey of earlier proposals. 
Williams's article contains thra very 

(complete) indexes of Indian dea e in 
Manichean Parthian, Christian Sogdian and 
Maniohean Sogdian. 


P. O. SKJ BVO 


GzoRG Knorkorr: A Neo-Aramaic 


Series, Vol. 64.) vii, 172 pp. New 
Haven: American Onental Society, 
1982. $21 


: by Garbell and 
Jastrow, Macu 


and by Mecuch for Modern Mandaio. The need 
for such studies becomes increasingly creasingly E 
Te Ce on a latge sonla, m 
one country to another, as in case of the 
Jews of Kurdistan, or on a smaller soale, from 
village to is likely to hasten the 
ie A Peper 

The author of the present exem mono- 
graph on the dialect of of 
Amadia, in Northern Iraq) collected the 
materials upon which his study is based in 
1959 from an informant from Aradhin then 


living in Baghdad ; MO e E 
dialect appeared in ZDMG, 111, 1961, 393-5 
For many yeer Krotkoff delayed publishing 
the present full descriptive account, in the 
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hopes that he might be able to return to Iraq 
to oolleot further materials, but the oppor- 
tunity never presented itself. 

In the present book he provides, after a brief 
introduction, his descriptive analysis divided 
mto chapters on Phonetacs and Phonology, 
The Parts of 8 and Syntax. These are 
set out with irable clarity, and are well 
Ulustrated with examples. A short fifth section 
is entitled Interlmguistio Connections, where, 
among other things, he draws attention to the 
heed for a study of the phenomenon of the 
ergative in Modern Aramaio dislocts set against 
the wider background of the appearance of 
this feature m other Near Eastern languages. 
He also interestingly points out that most of 
the changes of gender, which Noldeke noticed 
as hg taken place in Modern Bynao, can be 

as the result of Kurdish influence. 

Here it t be observed that a few of the 

Pa eae Modern Aramaio and 

Kurdish which Krotkoff lists concern features 

which are already making ther appearance in 

Clasalog] Syriac (where Kurdish innen is not 
probable). 

The mxth section gives the texts which pro- 
vide the beams for the o description 

iven earlier in the book. ese texta, divided 
or convenience into 180 short paragraphs, for 
the most part oonoern the cultural life and 
handiorafts of the village of in; they are 
consequently moh m agricultural technical 


document m their own right. The texts are 

vided with a faomg i 

e «mall point of detail may be mentioned. 
At the end of $104 there 1s clearly a misunder- 
standing where Krotkoff translates ‘In Ara- 
dhin, before all other villages, the Holy Com- 
munion had been tntroduced’ (mpwa, root 
nab). What the informant certamly intended 
was asi: wa (root nab), Le. Communion was 
received more frequently in Aradhin than 
elsewhere. Although xx does not normally 
feature m the modern dialecta, it will here be 
an ecclesiastica] borrowmg from Clasmcal 


Byriac. 

The texts are followed by a lst of Pro 
Names and Nicknames, a full glossary, and & 
hel list of roota. This is an excellent book, 

it provides materials that will interest the 
comperative Semitist just as much as the 
student of Aramaic. 
SEBASTIAN BROOK 


Riowarp Tapper (ed.): The confid of 
iribe and state in Iran and Afghanistan. 
[xx], 463 pp. London and Canberra: 
Croom Helm; New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Prees, 1983. £19.96. 

In 1977, Richard Tapper (SOAS) and David 
Brooks (Durham University) began to plan a 
conference intended to w the substantial 
international research effort into the history 
and anthropology of tribal Iran and Afghani- 
stan of the preceding twenty years or so. At 
the time, it must have seemed obvious enough 
that tribal factors in both countries were 


declining in strength and mgnifloance at the 
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expense of the expanding state. This diagnoms 
seemed to be confirmed by eventa for, by the 
time the conference came ther in the sum- 
mer of 1979 at SOAS, both and Afghani- 
stan had been turned upside down by headline- 
bing and aseeni urban revolutions. 
both cases the role of the tribes seemed in- 
significant. How different rt all looks in 1084 I 
Resurgent tribelly based or led oppositions to 
the revolutionary regimes in both countries are 
civil war or national disintegration 
or both. incautious glance at the cover of 
this work might suggest that it deals mainly 
or exclumvely with these startlmg develop- 
menta. 

It does not. Many of the ohapters make no 
reference to contemporary events whatsoever 
and even Tapper's editorial mtroduction per- 
mits itself no more than a few cautious and 
unsurprising observations about them. As he 
freely concedes, we are t away from 
coherent and credible olarly explanations 
of the current crises and when they come this 
book wil have only & modest part to play 
along the way. ' vance ' played little part 
in the original conference and rt is not a central 

pation of any of the fifteen contributors 

to this book. Most of them are anthropo 
with two historians, a philosopher an 
international lawyer for measure, Prao- 
tically all of them have field experience of the 
tribes they deal with and all their papers fall 
within the period 1900-1880. Most of them 
seek m various ways to relate reoent fleld-work 
among & specific tribe or tribes to the historical 
experience over some or all of this wider period. 
The Waxir and the Ghilzai of south-eastern 
Afghanistan and the Pushtun nomads of the 
north-west are dealt with in this way as are, in 
Iran, the Qashqai (three papers), the Shah- 
evan and the Yaramadzai Baluch. Other 
chapters concern themselves with more iflo 
1sodes like the British encounter the 
ber tribes durmg the first Afghan war or 
Abd al-Rehman's tribal resettlements in the 
late nineteenth century. One chapter on the 
Kurds is both & broad historical anda 
o treatment of a revolt m the 1920€. 

e remaining contributions conmst in one 

way or another of more general observations 

the broad theme of tribe-state relations. 
Needless to say, the states concerned are not 
merely those named in the tatle nor even their 
immediate trans-border neighbours but also, 
briefly and intermittently in most ceases, out- 
sider powers lke Britam, Rusa, Germany, 
and the UBA as well. 

As will be a t even from a summary of 
this kind, there is an enormous variety in the 
style, & length and significance of the 
individual offerings. With co-operative inter- 
national state-of-the-art ventures of this kind 
there elways is. Some of them scarcely seem 
to fit the theme of the book's title at all. There 
is repetation, there is inconsistency, there is 
discontinuity and there is sometumes sharp 
disagreement about such fundamental issues as 
what the essence of ‘tribe’ is or where the 
crucial elementa of change within it are to be 
found. It is not hard to account for this dis- 
array. The length of the period bemg covered, 
the divergence between the Iranian and 
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Afghan experience, the imprecision of the oon- 
oepta under discussion, the inadequate and 
usually ‘ state '-bigsed historical evi that 
has survived and, above all, the pioneering 
nature of much of this kind of research make 


nohness, complexty, and subtlety. 
Even the a tly straightforward dicho- 
tomy of the book’s title turns out, like so many 
other similar oon distanctions used and 


discarded by scholars in recent years, to 
obscure as much as it reveals. ‘Tribe’ and 
‘state’, whatever they were m post-1800 Iran 
and Afghanistan, wore clearly not m 
an elemental conflict of mrecon oppo- 
mtes. Their relationahrp was rather what Anil 
Seal m another context called ‘the mutual 
clinging of two unsteady men of straw ’. There 
was interdependence and there was also mter- 
penetration, accommodation and overlap m 
which each was the tool and crutch of the other. 
Not only has the ancient distinction and oon- 
flict between tribe and state become blurred 
but so, thank goodness, has that between 
the war is over and it is not hard to see 
why. No amount of fleld-work or statio &naly- 
sis ıs sufficient to in what erists or 
existed recently—in tribal Iran and Aighe 
nistan. Nearly all these scholars have 
forced to explore dynamio processes of change 
and mteraction over time, in a word, to beoome 
historians. One can always quibble at some of 
the ences. Who, for example, was the 
“Colonial Bearstary ef Delhi. (p. toa)? How 
can Gorchakov’s Memorandum of 1864 be 
viewed as a clarion-call for a Russian forward 
policy (p. 419) when its purpose and declara- 
oe re preumly the: opponat A more 
serious ciami, parti y of a work dam- 
ing to be a state-of-the-art review, is the rather 
period flavour of some of the offerings. In 
one case research done more than thirty years 
ago is served up with out-of-date references to 
match. In another, an article that appeared in 
Sty uos e P decide ape Apps 
virtually unohanged. In yet pters are 
lifted from theses which have been accesible 
to scholars for years. Valuable as it is to have 
the material brought ec and well pro- 
duced as the whole book is, it is hard to resist 
the fear that those m the subject area most 
likely to read 1t with advan are those who 
will already be familiar with much of the 
material, "rat is emphati not true of 
Richard Tapper’s fine edi introduction 
which goos [a beyond the perfunctory offer- 
ings which &dorn j 
ventures of this 
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Or rather, could have proceeded. For it is very 
likely that this volume which was intended as & 
haltzng-placo along the way may turn out to 
be, at least for the forseeable future, somethmg 
of a terminus. When expatriate scholars do 


again have the o ty to pursue research 
In tribal Iran an it is hard 
to e what they will find. But they will 

udes, 


find pyrene As Ta oon 
‘ Tribeliam has its Pt 


why a book 

of this kind is so much to be oomed, warts 
and all - 

GARRY ALDER 


JOHN Srratton HawLEv and Donwa 
Marre Worry (ed.): The divine con- 
sort: Radha and the goddesses of 
India. (Berkeley Religious Studies 
Series.) xvii, 414pp., 4 plates. 
Berkeley: Graduate Theo ogical 
Union, and Delhi: Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, 1982. 

This oollectzon of papers is the outcome of a 
conferenoe held at the Center for the Btudy of 
World Religions, Harvard, m 1978 on the 
subject 'R&dh& and the divine consort’. 
It comprises a total of 24 contributions, the 
mam sections being entitled ‘ RAdh& ', ‘ Other 
goddess figures’, and ‘ Consarta ’. The range 
of subject matter, and of treatment, is very 
wide, and offers several surprises: one would 
not think of looking to a symposium of this 
knd for a survey of the portrayal of woman in 
modern Hindi este but such a contributzon 
is to be fi here in the form of Kanno 
Schomer’s stimulating article in the ‘ Radha’ 
section. Following as it docs Shrivates 
Goswami's sucomot and expremarve piece on 
R&dhi from the devotee’s reus 
Schomer’s analytical approach all mduces 
& state of culture ahook in the reader: and this 
becomes a familiar experience as paper follows 
peper, such that the di of & 
gives an m ion not of ‘ and breadth ' 
as in the blurb, but rather of diffuse- 
ness and random coverage. Conspicuous by its 
absence is an longed discussion of the 
Nimbérka and Badhieallabhe sampraddyas, 
two sectarian traditions in which Rdhk is of 
primary theological importance (each is men- 
toned in Just onoe, on pp. 61 and 77 
respectively, the latter reference missed 
by the index). This is not to deny the value of 
many of the indrvidus] papers, and biblio- 
graphics will oertainly need to be updated to 
an Oe ieee Vesp 
Narayanan’s article on the goddess Sri, Diana 
Eok’s view of the and C. Maokenxio 
Brown's study of the developmg theology of 
Radha. 


If features of the book give a sense of déjà wx, 
Ib ws ps because it bears an uncenn 
resemblance to the Purdua genre: a brave 


only partially successful attempt has been 
mde fo'ascamimodate eid consolidat di 
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material within the formal confines of a single 
sc sur eg ie Sos y 
reed: to as the bass for in e argu- 
meat (neon p. 188, marg d) sections of 
mala are in with free-ranging oom- 
mentatorial glosses, here provided by ' respon- 
; extempore iiie not infrequently 
reflects an origin m the Iniht-ike delwery, of 
the lecture ; as though by change of soribal 
pen, the text alrps erratically in and out of bold 
pnnt i an eror familiar in the manuscript tra- 
i appears in the chapter headings, two 
consecutive soctaons both bemg given the desig- 
naton ' IIT’; and we even have an example of 
confusion over metre, the stanzas of Bihirilil’s 
Satasat being doAds, not savaiyds as maintained 
in the note to plate 8! 
Like a Purdna, interesting in parts. 


RUPERT SKELL 


Ferepuena Harpy: —Viraha-bhakn : 
iha satiy y DU. 
South India. xxi, 692 pp. Delhi, 
Oxford and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Preas, 1983. Ra. 250, £29. 


Authors lees discriminating than Friedhelm 
eral 


sources, which include texts from a variety of 
milieux m Sanskrit, Prakrit and Tamil. Hardy 
traces the phenomenon of emotional bhakis, 
i ishes from intelleo- 


convincingly ventures the hypoth 
these Tamil ‘ dodryas ' whose inspiration under- 
lles not only the newly ecstatic tone but also 
much of the formal content of the ninth/tenth 
century Sanskrit text na (BhP). 
Buch an exposition would be mgnificant eno 
even if it concerned only literary history: but 
erie be importance of the BhP as the theo- 

oal basis of so many subsequent devotional 
traditaons, Hardy's findings are of central relo- 
vance to the general history of bhakti over the 
last millennium. A sound besis is here given 
to the thesis, elsewhere more frequently alluded 
to than substantaated, that the proliferation of 
devotional schools in the middle and late 
medieval had & Southern inspiration. 
Citing Farquhar, Gonda and Hacker, Hardy 
shows that while the emotionalism that charac- 
terixes tho BAP is acknowledged to be a novel 
element in the Purina tradition, and to be m 
id gorse to the ‘normative ain A of 

e Vedanta, the source of this new element 
has never adequately been identified. 
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The first two sections of the book give a 
general mtroduotaon and & discussion of the 
early development of the Krma myth m 
‘ secular ', epic and puranio sources, oonoen- 
tratmg cularly on the leitmotif of the gopt 
m 


appearance, as RAhli, ıs cited in HAlas 
Prakrit Saiiasas) represent distinct mythologi- 


y 
through the conflation of a dramatio re ire 
piece with elements of folk culture. ugh- 
out this sectaon the theological distanctrveneas 
of the BAP, as compared with the Virasw- and 
Brahmapurănas (let alone with the earlier 
Krgņa ourer, becomes in i appe- 
rent: but a full treatment of the canoe of 
this distinctiveness 1s untal after the 
two central sections of the book, which deal 
with the early poetry of the Tamil tradition. 
Hardy notes (p. 41) that the appearance in 


1929 of Hoopers anth ymas of the 
Alpars had ‘ & paralysi on subsequent 
scholarship’, and remedies the situs- 


tion with a detailed survey of the Tamil sour- 
oes, includmg both the cankom literature and 
the Á]vàr Prabomdkam. The need for such à 
survey to be written 1s established beyond 
doubt, and discussion of the Alvar and 
its mysticigm x clearly e vital ient in the 
study as & whole: but the monolithio propor- 
taons of these central chapters, which eifeo- 
tavely constitute a self-contained monograph, 
inevitably come as something of an mterrup- 
tion to the development of the argument 
initiated earlier in the book. The logical sum- 
ent is in the fifth 
Considering the richness of og findings 
m his oom study of the 
and the 


Visnupurüna as its formal model). Here, then, 
1s the textual evidence of the y un- 
substantiated of tho s Southern 
ongin. While ung lo fully to resolve the 

tion of exactly how the borrowing took 


Hardy briefly (p. that ‘the BaP 
knew of the [Alvar] songs 
The fruits of this stud: 
tential for anilar Imes of research into later 
traditions also, many of which remain 
virtually unexplored except by the most 


of The common assumption 
(not Hardy's) that the late medieval develop- 


ments t nothing more than a banal 
pastiche of the BAP themes is too simplistic ; 
and while Hardy may be over-optimistic m 
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maintaini that the seventeenth-oen 
Sattasai of Bihürf LA] ' illustrates the survival 
of our oldest Krgpgarte mileu’ (p. 557), the 
present study shows how important a pes 1s 
played in the transmission of myths ugh 
non-Sanakrtt channels, 

BUPERT SHELL 


V. M. KULKARNI: Studies in Sanskrit 
Sahitya-Sastra. (A collection of selected 
papers relating to Sanskrit poetics and 
aesthetics.) (B.L. Series, No. 1.) vii, 
199 pp., 1 pp. errata. Patan: Bhogi- 
lal Leherchand Institute of Indology, 
1983. Ra. 60. 


This book contains a selection of 17 artaoles 
on iced postos and aesthetics written by 
Dr. K in the years between 1954 and 
1978, and published in various Indian journals 
eight of them in the Journal of the Onental 
oon- 


In ch. 1 ‘ Sanskrit writers on plagiarism ' the 
author is concerned, predicta bl j 
fekhara’s clamsio distinction 


TRTE EE A eA 
Réjaéekhara actually approves of certain kinds 
of adaptation. But, as Kulkarni points out, 
the alaamfication is purely external, concerning 
itself only with the thing (word or oes) &ppro- 
pri&ted and the manner and degree of appro- 
evading, in the welter of minata 


otions, any conmderation of the 
implications of, and motivation for, 


ganem which would give greater interest to the 
usgion. pde, no other diam- 
Eirika treated the subject er.) 

Similarly in ch. u ' rhetoricians on 
poetio conventions’ Kulkarni does little more 
than summarize Rájaéekhara, Kaeyamimmad 
XIV-XVI, the first treatment of kawisamaya 
and in fact the only one of importance, ainoe 
later authors merely repeat R&jasekhara’s list, 
adding little or nothmg new, and sometimes 
even confusing posetio convention with poeti 
commonplace (as does Keith, HSL, 1). 
From oh. iu ‘The treatment of intonatzon 
(dike) in Sanskrit poetics’ one oan only con- 
dude that much ingenurty might have been 
spared if Sanskrit had had question and 
exclamation marks. 

Chs. iv—vi are concerned with the restora- 
tion, by various means, of the corrupt and 
exoeedingly difficult text of the AbAixaea- 
bAárati. ch. iv Kulkarni lists over 90 emen- 


dations suggested by in 
Hemacandra's anytvalinons (lh baa 
edited with R. C. ) and the Nátyadar- 
pana of his followers Rimacandra and Guņa- 
candra. These a to have preserved the 
original readings faithfally, and some of the 
emendations are i y convincing. 
Others are more tentative. All must surely be 
taken into aocount Sy any fature editor of 
the Nätyasäsira. In v the anonymous 
Kalpalatdeweka ws drawn on for the restoration 
of Abhinavabhärati VI (and conversely some 
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corrections of the K LV are in the 
ight of the 4 BÀ.), while oh. vı that the 
LY has preserved a large portion of a missing 

section in the ABA.—the commentary on 
Nat VII (on the bhdva-s). ‘ The portion 
of the KLV ing with the thirty-three 
vyablucüribhdea-s of the NS wa straight quota- 
SEM AA aior perdon af this original portion 
eee M a (s ) The 
t cation 


arguments for this im 
warrant the removal of » question mark from 


the chapter heading ‘ Abhénawabhdrati Ch. VII 
recovered ? ' 

Ch. vii on ‘ The oon of Sandhi-s in the 
Sanskrit drama’ (pp. 78-108) is the longest 
section in the book, but adds virtually notom 
to previous analyses of the subject. Similarly in 
ch. vili ‘The blem of Patdkisthdnaka’ 
Kulkarni's conclusions do not differ from or 
ignificantly add to the standard statements by 
ee former is quoted 
without acknow ent on pp. 116-10). 
The ‘ problem ' only in : that the 
examples of equivoke given by the various 

tradictory and they obscure 
the distinction between the four different types. 
Hardly an unusual situation. 

Just as chs. i and u paraphrase cha of 
Rájasokhara's Kavyomimdmed, so ch. ix para- 
phrases Bhkmaha's Kécydlambira VI, on gram- 
mar in relation to . And we remain with 
Bhimaha in the next two chapters. In ch. x 
the Kalpalaideiweka is used once again, this 
timo to shed light on the recondite passage in 
Kdvydlambira vy. 5-10 about tho two ‘ proofs’ 
or ‘tests’: and amumina. Two 
emendations (samdAddayah for sativddayah in 
v. 5, and for buddhi- in v. 8) are only 

of Kulkarni’s ous rem tion 
in the light of the commenta of the K LV. 
Udbhata’s 


ents attributed to it 
were published by Gnoli in 1962. The genuine- 
ness of these was subsequently questaoned, but 
in ch. xi Kulkarni shows how a number of 
passages in the XLV lend support to Gnoli's 
claims. 


Ch. xii defends Kālidāsa from the orítioiams 


GewtweKlscxa makes no 
claim to originality. It is a deftly arranged and 
lucid eompendrum of previous writmgs on 
poetics, and it 1s therefore interesting to have 
In oh. xili a table of the sources for each 
chapter. Ch. xiv briefly discusses the presence 
of t veest In alambars workk aud xi 
ch. xv Kulkarni turns to tho Prakrit makā- 
Eieya Harwijaya by Sarvasena (sixth oentury ? 
which is no longer extant except for some 
verms quoted by Anandevardhans and Bhoja. 
Even are largely oorrupt, 
attempts to restore them as well as to identify 
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other verses that may belong to the Harwijaya. 
Ch. xvi devotes four pages to the mention of 
some Jain writers on &esthetios, and the book 
finishes with ‘ Sanskrit rhetoricians on poetio 


truth ' by way of ap ix to ch. il. 
eat hope to bave own, not all the chapters 
in the book are of value, but some deserve 


this new lease of or respite from oblivion. 


PETER KHOROOHE 
‘ 


K. R. Norman: Pals literature: includ- 
ing the canonical literature in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit of all the Hinayana 
schools of Buddhism. (A History of 
Indian Literature, vir, 2.) x, 210 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowits, 1983. 
DM 98. 


A new suocinct, but detailed, reliable, and 
eminently readable presentation of the corpus 
of Pali literature is a conmderable boon, meet- 
ing the urgent needs of both research scholars 
and beginners. With some notable eee 
such as Norman’s own contribution in 
verses, p has been in general rela 
meagre uninspired in the field of Pal 
since the surveys of Bode, Geiger, Law, eto. 
Now, however, a reasonable a of the 
actual status of the Pali canon withm Buddhist 
literature as & whole can be gained, thanks 
to Norman's inclusion of reference to the tex- 
tual materials in Prekrit and Sanskrit that 
have become available from Central Amen 
manuscripts. 

Despite the problem that a very great deal 
of the soholastio literature remains to be 
explored, he has devoted nearly half the book 
to an interesting assessment of the ‘ post- 
canonical’ chronicles and commentaries and 
of the general literature of Kivya, grammar 
rhetoric, medieme, Niti, cosmology, 


and 

prophecy, eto. An introduction lucidly reviews 
the tions to the omgm of the 
Pali language and the Theravada canon. 


The introduction of Prakrit and Sanskrit 
testimony leads to certain contradictions which 
have to be resolved. Thus Norman’s syn- 
themis emphasizes a striking contrast between 
optimistic evaluations of the histori of the 
earliest ‘ councils’ and the strict of 
proof that have been ap to @ much lees 
remote ‘ council’ which and Chinese 
sources attribute to Kanişka (p. 14: ‘ The fact 
that one of the commentaries alleged to have 
been composed at that council actually exists 
does not prove the existence of the council’). 
He further concludes that Sanskrit mahisomd- 
jasüira is probably 9 39) ‘an inoorrect beck- 
formation from & t form’, vix. Pali 
samaya. M. Monier-Willlams is not, however, 
suffiaent authority for a Sanskrit samaya in 

y’. This is virtually a 


eamard) 
onoe in $.Br. as a gloss on samard in the old 
sense ‘ meeting-point'. It follows that samaya 
in the Digha Nskdya must indeed rest on a 
written form of semdja. 
It must eventually be necessary to adopt 
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authentic Sanskritio spellmgs as they become 
apparent. References to ‘Jătaks and Apa- 
dina’ give way to ‘Jitake and Avadkna' 

. 24, when Sanskrit material is in question) : 

cation comes only on p. $2, but the w 

fed there imply that kt. asadána is & variant 

apadina, rather than the 
reverse, Similarly, it is surely deairable, when 
citing (p. 88) A the KAwddaka 
Niküya alo Skt. pruhisamvid, to point 
out the ly corrupt nature of the Pal 
orthography. . 

The re-examination of alleged references to 
Sinhalese source material seems to confirm that 
the claims have yet to be supported by hard 
facta. It does not seem ble that oom- 
pounds like andhatthakat 
were ongmally intended to mgnify ‘ commexi- 
tarles in the language of Ceylon/Andhírýa ', 
nor ‘oommentanes from  Ceylon/ 
propery ’, A more attractive and better 
a syntacti 


io uping is available: 
sthalattha-kathd “traditions on the 
matıère de Ceylan '. The expression pordsattha, 
used " way of explanation of sthalatiha 
(p. 117), recalls oady a vedirtha,- 
sirdrtha and late 8 
(which is not a commen 
of Pur&nio topics); the propo- 


a blend of mistranslation and 
need not anse. 

It is a delight to find the Pali name Ceylon 
preferred for once to the ing Srilanka, 
ad t only alightly tem by the lapse 
(which oocurs between p. 82 and p. 88) from 
the term amusiwbh to the term foka. At 


of Pall versus Smhalese commen (p. 188), 
thinking, 


gana 

unresolved; and the works of 
end are mentioned only in their English 
tranala (and the dates 1983 and 
1956 respectively). all essontial respecta, 
this is a worthy addition to the History of 
Indian Literature Inaugurated by Jan Gonda. 


J. O. WRIGHT 


BrppHEévARA BHATTÀAOÀARYA: The phi- 
losophy of the Srimad-Bhagavata. viii, 
309 pp. Varanasi: [the author], 1982. 
Bs. 80. 

Tho BM me Pwrina (henoeforth BAP) 
t. Ji piii reoog- 

Ee geen in the study of Indian 

philosophy. In fact there are many ways in 

which the study of this semi-popular Krgnaite 
rii done might relevant and rewarding 
for rians of u thought. For example: 

l. In his Yogaväritikă Vijfüinabhikgu (six- 
teenth cent.) constantly refers to, and copiously 
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quotes from, this Perdxa, it as an 
authoritative source for doctrines 


. tad papier of classical Xoga as inteepeotod: ^ 


2. The in y view of some 
eccentric Naiy&yikas such as A ve 
(1075-1125 A.D.) and RaghunAtha Siromani 
(1475-1550 A.D.) that God is identical with 
time (and space) is perhaps not unconnected 
with similar idees occurring in BAP, e.g. 
9.20.18: antah purupa-ripesa käla-rüpena yo 


bahih/ epa saltcdadm dima- 
mayani Tho Elawed One thro His intrin- 
slo creative power, is oo with (each) 
living ship Mitona ly ax constituting 
the. inner y—as constituting 

e'. 

3. A sophisticated theodicy as well as a 
perceptive of homo religiosus in 
the context of real life artuations 1s implicit in 
the fo. y origmal prayer offered 
in BAP : wipadah santu nah tatra 
tatra / basato daréanam yat. sydd 


World, may swe constantly buifer calamities 60 
as to induce a vision of you whereby an end 
mag De Pat bo Signa oa 

o book under review, however, is by and 


large confined to an attempt to together 
from the BAP cit sectarian ‘ Metaphysics ' 
(Part 1) and ‘ ' (Part 2). In both 

of the work the and cation of doo- 


trines and related conoepta is well conceived. 
The two parts of this book are based on the 
author’s two earlier publioat»ons (1960 and 
1962) which embodied Ph.D. (London) and 
ae (Lylle) theses, respectively. 
not exhaustive in ita exposition—which is 
rather than analytical or histori- 
e book is a useful step in an im t 
direction. The occasional attem the 
author to trace ideas to their Vedic antece- 
dents is laudable. A mass of quotations from 
the BAP is meant to o a constant stream 
of documentation. A valuable oontribution is 
made in various sections, notably in those 


dealing with (1) arguments attempting to 
substantiate the dootrines of karma and 
rebirth (p. 125 f.) and (2) the de ent and 
redefinition of Yogio concepts praotioes 


in the sectarian context of the BAP (pp. 188 f.). 
The work on the whole is of uneven 

in the execution of its Furthermore, 

seems to suffer from the author's uncurbed 

tasto for the florid word, and is repleta with 

vexatious infelictties of free rendering and 


piricism 

242); käma by ‘ ' (p. 111), although 
term may invoke Freudian theories of re- 
pression and sublimation as well as a presup- 
posed moral oonfliot—to all of which Indian 


tradition mn nob subscribe ; tapas inoon- 
Per era 149), ‘ meditation " 
xa i > (passim)— 


af whioh er lee than Serrats; gunesv 
asa gal (BAP 11. 19.270) by * detachment from 
material objects’ (p. 178) instead of ' detach- 
to the qualitative consti- 
© prima facie irrelevant Yoga- 
siira 1.16 which to be more pertinent 
than d Eius hare: guna = vipaya). 
VOL. XLYIIL  PABT l. 
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The reader is now and then subjected to des- 
orl tions such as the following. On pp. 70-80: 

nder the above fivefold trouble (Heda), the 
individual soul becomes caught up in false 
objecta and is subjected to all kindi of &otzon 
(karma), to suffering (vi ) from happiness 
and sorrow, the fruits of action, and obstanate 
subliminal tendencies (Géaya)’. On p. 150: 
‘Then different habitations (Ayaiaxas) pro- 
nounced themselves in that human trunk, in 
order to satisfy the urge of life in that body. 
The living body wanted to eat, drink and 
speak; mouth was carved out of it. It wanted 
to amell ; cepi thereon . 
It liked to the tou ap 
Bi ed eu to tonal sedis peared 
walk feet, that for natural clearance rectum, 
dint for paras pleesure anus (del that for 
blood circulation nerves [aio]... °. 

The list of corrigenda (pp. 306-0), long as it 
is, is by no means exhaustive. Much of the 
material from the earlier 1960 vermon of the 
book under review (Part 1) has been rewrit- 
ten—not always resulting in improvement. 
Rather puzzling is the truncation in the present 
ru tee ee oie in parti- 
cular the disappearance of a whole 
entitled ‘The fourth grade of reality’ oy 
among the chapters desonbing the other 

os. 

In sum, however, alth this work is lees 
than scrupulously the data which 
Biddheévara Bhajf&oürya has distilled and 
made accessible m this work are not 
without significance, especially the study 
of Hindu sectarian theology and soteriology. 
It is to be hoped that orrtioal scholarty atten- 
tion will be drawn to this hitherto rather 
neglected source of ideas and beliefs. 


TUVIA GELBLUM 


FuuniARO WATANABH: Philosophy and 
tts development in the Niküyas and 


Abhidhamma. xvi, 241 Delhi, 
eto.: Motilal Banarsi 1983. 
Ra. 75 


A new work from a Japanese scholar in the 
somewhat n fleld of abkidkamma 
thought ns awakens interest. However, 
the hopes are slightly disappointed on 
closer examination. The book m question 1s 
the product of research work undertaken in 
Tom the late 1960s under the super- 

of A. Warder, who oontributes & 
brief foreword. The bibliography and annota- 
tion include almost no references to new publi- 
cations in this fleld smoes about 1970; so it is 
hardly ' state of the art’. It is only fair to add 
that the lanation for this may well lle in the 
duthora ill-health during this period. The 
result is & little odd. Watanabe usually follows 
Warder’s views, but is unaware of the develop- 
ment of Warder's thinking in some of his more 
recent publications. Ho is, however, somewhat 
more sensitivo to the ous of Bud- 
dhis; thought than his mentor makes some 
creative ons m this area. 

The book into two distinct perta, Part 1 
is entitled ‘ The origin of abhidhamma philo- 
sophy ' and contains five chapters. The first 
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simply introductory and somewhat uncritical 


in p For example it simply assumes that 
the terms nikdya and can be used to 
contrast the Pall with other recensions of 


the sutta/siira litersture—unlikely ın view of 
Buddhaghosa's willingness to use both. Agam, 
it is improbable that suia ' o y meant 
dialogue m Buddhist texts’ (p. 4). It is much 
more that it vagal meant ‘ Päti- 
mokkha ’, Other examples of a certain 
tendency to simply assert controversial points 
could be cited from here and from later 


ig ha 
second chapter discusses the ‘ poly- 
semy ' of the word dhamma. It suffers from 
oranoe of recent discummons (e.g. by J. R. 
) Nevertheless, Watanabe is surely 
right to reaffirm some such meaning as ' truth ’ 
as somehow prior to Warder’s ' doctrine ' and 
‘principle’, although he does not n the 
next 


two sections of Part 1 deals with histon- 
oal and partly with logical questions. The 
evolution of maid is discussed in some 
detail, but to my mind inoonclualvely. 

Part 2 is concerned with the study of 
the methods of argument and logic in 


frequent use of logion] symbolization seams 
pointer: -Buray is should only be used if 
pig p 1s sufficiently complex; only 
then the use of symbols lead to clarifica- 
ton. With ‘common sense’ arguments it 
seems merely to introduce & spurious oom- 


plexity. . 
The eleventh ohapter is much longer than 
is un- 


the other chapters (54 pages) 
doubtedly fha moit Important æotion of te 


us founded upon his ‘ way of think- 
ing’. this he seems to mean the i 
use of On this basis Bud- 


D. P. Soma: Brittsh relations with 
Oudh 1801-1856: a case study. xxviii, 
356 pp. Calcutta and New Delhi: 


REVIAWB 


K. P. Bagchi and Company, 1983. 
Ra. 100. 


East India Com 


the variations in approach not just in the inter- 
ventionist period of Balllie’s Residency and 
Minto's Governor-Generalship but also in the 


Raj ian Mutiny and the Kingdom of 
ent uae rar riui a 
it must be 18 & flawed but lively, imagi- 
native and at times opinionated work. It will 
not be superseded by Sinha’s book for those 
who want & stimulating introduction to the 
subject, though Smha has provided a con- 
venient source of informataon for those who 
wish to reconsider some of Pemble’s assertions. 
The two books do not, however, disagree in any 
very fundamental way, and it is something of & 
disappointment therefore that Sinha had so 
much to tell us in detail that he was unable to 
step back and reassess some of the larger issues 
which Pemble raised. Sinha stays very close to 
his material and sometimes seems to take it too 
much at face value: I found that particularly 
in the rather sympathetio treatment of Auck- 
land's treaty where Sinha seems to un y 
the opportunism and indeed cynicism of the 
policy. Even more important, Smha has 
thereby missed the chanos of reconsidering the 
verdict on the state of Awadh in the 50 years 
before annexation. He repeats the well-known 
and colourful account of the vices of the suo- 
oessors of Saadat Ali Khan, the Puri- 
tan tone of his sources to as indeed 


Indis Company in its territories, & point to 
which Pemble also gives much emphasis when 
he assesses the ents for the 


argum 
It us olear that the main objection of European 
observers such as Shore, Heber and Sleeman 
was to the lack of responsibility shown by the 
ruler, and that this representa, as far as Awadh 
is concerned, a oanflict between different ideas 
of kingship. We need now a more objective 
consensus on the conditions in Awadh. ble 
and Sinha have provided a description, based 
on the assessment of the observers. Pemble, 


tual constraints within which they 
operated. If there 1s an. more to be dis- 
covered, it must be by as a starting- 


ol ae 


IgrAN HABIB: An atlas of the Mughal 
empire: political and eoonom4o maps 
with detailed notes, bibliography and 
index. xvii, 105 pp. 32 maps, 3 
sketch maps. Delhi, eto.: Centre of 


REVIEWS 


Advanced Study in History, 
Muslim University and Oxford 
versity Prees, 1982. Rs. 400, £39.50. 
UR temario The Mughal 
empire is ex rich in materials for the 
ma notice of sources opens with 
Aba 7-Fad?'a great Inte sixteenth century oom- 
pendium its territories, resources 
and inhabitants, A'in-i Akbari. Habib 
notes that some of the seventeenth-century 


mentary embody the information contained 
in the mi Akbari and show the state of 
Mughal India at the timo of the compilation of 
that work. It demonstrates how much of the 


identified in the atlas. Thotemaining 28-1% 
, oannot be discovered on the maps or 
from information from other sources’ (p. xiv). 


Eon naaa Were tbe ei, aera 
from that of the present day. This is in 
foundation for a major study on population 


growth. 

The atlas is not m & statio survey of the 
territories ruled by the Mughals at the olose of 
the sixteenth though the 


oentury, thongh political 
of Northern depict the boundaries 
and divisions of 1506. The maps of Southern 


India are of the of the maximum terri- 


(Map 9B). In the far south ‘ The division of 
Malabar into principelities shown on 
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Sheet is based mainly on Hamilton [A new 
account of the Fast Indies], since his account 
would seem to t best the political 
situation as it existed c. 1707’ ( 

might be erected from Trao Habis peri 


previous 
of Mughal 

Talis, Alea Indis, Alga Bom [Bey éd ta his notes he 
the Indo—Perslan 


fce hg ness Soin UT 
dence of European travellers and factors, 
limited only by a laok of familianty with 
urs languages other than English and by 

cienciea, to which he alludes, in the 
hangs of do lunes In Align” and is 


Dub himself brings the question of the 
effectiveness of poverane, but dae ao in relation 
io the plae-namoe of the polit! mapa rather 
than to the references the commodities 
marked on the economic maps or mentioned in 
his notes. Random M that any 
researcher oonoerned 

seventeenth-century Indian commodities 
would neglect this compendium at his peril, 
but he would also be unwise to rely it 
exclusively for his references. Exam on 
which your reviewer can check mainly concern 
handiorafts of the Mughal period, on which 
d atlas usually adds something to his 

us stook of referenoes : 


wildly and lacquered furniture 


Cambay, Surat— 
in Gr 29, “oola; Prind o): The references to 
A'a EE Fmoh are correct (though the adja- 


Manuoci, rr, 475 turns out to be to ‘ m. 

and silver work and & tty of eva 

sot with stones’. Valizblo: sceteronsen 

Linsohoten (1, 61, 64; my amid 
‘thet d 


p. 25, col. o). Hamilton's Conk or Chonk was 
not the shells used for gazing ' 
windows in Western India, but ‘a shell fish in 
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(p. 658) the same author refers to sang-i yashm 
at three places in the vi of Rondu., In 
modeen times nephrite pebbles have been 
recorded lower down the course of the Indus, 
&nd so the information from Bernier appears 
confirmed. 


Ohootahs. Habib remarks that his atlas ‘ may 
be of use to historians of Indian fauna. 
Oheetahs, for exam Mono longer found i 
the wild in Indis ' (xi, n. 9). WILD 
ELEPHANTS, CHEETAHS are marked on 
the maps in spaces more or leas devoid of other 
economic products. In Rajasthan (Map 6B) 

are indicated at 24+ 72+, 26+ 72+, 
26+ T14- (bis) and 27+ 74+, but a reference 
is given in the notes only for the first of these 
ocalities. 


l 
MINTS. Habib marks on the maps silver 
and copper mints around 1596, and silver mints 
of the reign of Aurangxeb. The markings for 
1505 derive from the brief list in the 
A'in-i. Akbari & few incidental refarences 
in that work (which inciden serve to show 
that the list is incom ). the case of 
comage we have an & check on the 
of information provided by Abé 


the 42 copper-mints of Abi "I-Faql's list some 
are not ted by identified coins; but at 
least 63 copper mints had been identified by 


1958. One may note that the minting from the . 


-mines of the Aravali Hills m North 
incidentally mentioned in the 
4’in as taking at Singhans and Raipur, 


Bairate’, localities about 20 miles away. 
Habib may be right in identifying the silver 
mint of the A’tn’s list as Tanda in west 


Shih minted rupees as late as 984/1577 ; 

t be Akbarpur Tanda neer Jawnpur 
( as two separate settlements about 15 
milles apart eid 82+ on Map 8A), which 
issued e rupees earlier in Akbar’s 
reign, at least down to 975/1568. However no 
coin bearing the mint-name of Tända has been 
recorded from the last of the sixteenth 

over 


largely empty, are often so with 
loitering and reference symbola thai it ia dni- 
tially cult to looate a major town (e.g. 


BEVISWS 


Though it is handsomely 
printers have inoonmderately fo 
worst of traditxonal m omitting 
numbers moeroe leany pensent or 

pping tham. This house-style is probebly 
rerums per Che total olaaa ef che last 


idiosyncratio atlas provides & source of un- 
expected profit and pleasure. One can seldom 
find the answer to a point on which one oon- 


sults the maps or more particularly the notes, 

unfamiliar information 
cs of interest. Searching for 
diamonds in Central Indis, one is likely to find 
not only herds of wild elephants but also an 
unexpected source of grain-supply to the 


SIKON DIGBY 


Duxa L. Rox: Banaras: city of light. 
xvi, 427 pp. London, Melbourne and 
Henley: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1983. £14.95. 


and ‘ 
Diana Eck's words, this city is ' the paradigm 
of the sacred to which other places 
subscribe in clarms to sanctity’ (p. 283). 


not the product of any 


a reflection of cum developments in 


BEVIAWS 


many levels of religious history. Diana Eok's 
work is besed ‘on two pri sources: a 
texts which 

praise Ban&ras, and the city itself, 
with rts patterns of temples, rta seasons of pil- 


Pirate (which is sometimes appended to 
ma). Beoause of the 


the Brahmavaivariapurd: 
lateness of these texts relative to the great 
antiquity of the city eulogize (the author 
discusses ther dates 


greater length in & paper on that ), 
and because of the relative in&ooemsibility of 
archaeological] evidence, the main perspective 
of the book m of the medieval and modern 
aty: the more ancient traditions, particulariy 
the Buddhist, are summarized quite bnefly. 
An exhaustive study of the ancient history of 
the atty would be a quite separate task, and 
would not enoompass the details of o 
developments which lend such great interest to 
the t book. 

author describes Bankras in terms of a 
microcoam of Hindu tradition, and the 
geographical focus of the city enables the 
pluralism of Hindu belief and practice to be 
analysed with & clarity diffloult to achieve m a 
more general oontext. Particularly valuable is 
the discussion of elements of yaksa worship as 
antecedents of pii rites, and of the oentralrty 
of the goddess, in her various forms, in Hindu 
th y: oonoepta of discrete ' t’ and 
‘ ' traditions take from this 
analysis. Puranio ion asaimilates ele- 
menta perceived as unorthodox by attributing 
new roles to them—manifestataons of the 
goddess, for example, accommodated 
through an identification as consorts of Siva— 
and the author’s task is to perceive the histori- 
œl development deliberately obscured by 
sectarian iftAdsa and to explain myth in terms 


of its justifloatory function. this is not 
the central aim of Eok's study, her many dis- 
cumions of Banüras myths offer insights 


into the changmg balanos of religious ‘ power ’ 
between the various levels of the divine. 


missionary purpose hardly 
well disposed towards Hindu attitudes, Diana 
Eck’s book takes quite the o te stance: at 
times her enthusiasm for city aligns her 
with the authors of the hyperbalio 


In describing the progress the 
PascaRrtM route (po. 2 mo Fie for example, 
there is no hint of skulduggery of the 
officiant priesta ( powids, here with & non- 

with short first vowel 
conversely, o.f. püjiri for the usual 
pwjiri) whose stra are #0 
devastatingly m R. R. otra’s Soci of 
secret languages (Simla, 1 . A different but 
related point is that the is at times left 


unprotected from the an of miloga arin? t 
the auth texts: 
cQ SES. E 


and kroáa ' a measure of distance ' is allowed to 
stand on p. 116 and again on p. 300; and while 
the Pea ue the tame Pärna 
from two river names Varand and Asi is 

described as ‘probably a false etymology’ 
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(p. DE the grae. which such fundamentally 
are exploited in ihe 
wean of 


' ws never properly 

a titla ath book, to, in wom. 

thing of a sleight of hand, since ‘ city of lighis 
SE Gomo, la ae End 

‘ Bankras’. 

heme quibbles .notwithstanding, Diana 

Eck's study 1s & successful and readable guide 

not only to a sacred centro of at 

onoe ancient and modern, but to the 

thine structure of Hindu rell- 


additional information on peat sia 
festivals as well as listing rd pen pi 
sources ; regie hs and many 


monochrome ph while i the oolour 
photograph on the dust has the sublime 
timelessneaes of a watieroolour. 


RUPERT SKELL 


WENDY Doxioma O'FranmunTY and two 
others: Elephanta, the cave of Shiva. 
Photographs by Carmel Berkson. xvii, 
[50], 61 Bats Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1983. 
Anyone who has visited the caves at 

Elephants with & camera will know of the 

extreme diffculty of obtaining satisfactory 

phs. This is dus partly to the position- 

Pg the alae, bu mora to emer 
ighting of the oave and the deep contrasts of 

light and shade. Carmel Berkson has solved 

these problems aad given us & set of pictures 
leading to the great sanctuary of Siva and oon- 
veying the sense of the numinous which per- 
vades the area. Her phs portray 


context which led to the build- 
EP RE si inci 
plan oan be traced directly back to 
excavated Buddhist monastery of the early 
centuries a.D., as at Ajanti, Kapheri and 


Pitalkor&. She points out that it was at 
Elephante that the temple was first an 
three sides, t whioh pro- 


duces such remarkable alterations in the way 
the interior of the oave is viewed. Berkson 
bi iria un t of the wall-panels 

usual at contemporary 


em tem ab Uda: Ellora—to 
die yagini or 


the pomt where the 

monal, whether bala Or out of 
the o&ve-wall, shows how & shift in the 
spectator’s viewpoint oan entirely alter the 


aaraa a gne S 
character of 


George Mahl key and plan (Mian. Lnd 


to the and the diagrems 
Tr cave and 
sculptures are clear and helpful, 
Adis setae aides Cod cas 


exposing 
ie Halal etry of the plan as a 
sacred mandala 3-6) which are pecu- 
Harty fascinating. chell demonstrates how 
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the pairs and groupe of sculpture contrast and 
reconcile the o aspocta of the god Siva 
and lead the from the natural to the 


world. In , he suggests 
that the unusual double axis may have 
devised to accommodate a ritual as well 
as ^ devotional ritual within the cave. 
Dr. O'Flaherty, whose work on the mytho- 
logy of Srva 1s well- known, here does not aimply 
t and explain the myths shown m the 
wall-panels but examines the boligm of and 
the part played by the door wbo are 
such s noticeable part of the ioonography of the 
oave temple. Although O 
states in her sensitive introduction that t 
volume has been demgned for those who will 
never have the privilege of viitmg Elephanta, 
for the sake of understanding the uncis- 
tion of unfamiliar names it might kavo been 
h to use diacritical marks. 
el Borkeon has supplied a useful critical 
biography. The captions on plates 86 and 37 
have been transposed. 
W. A. P. MABR 


R. CHAMPAKALAESHMI: Vatsnava icono- 
graphy in the Tamil country. New 
i: Orient Longman, 1981. 

Ra. 175. [vii], 370 pp. 


Bome seventy ago, T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao effectively laid the foundations of modern 
Hindu iconographic studies with his Nlemenis 
of Hindu iconography (Madras, 1914). Since 
that time has emerged a need for 
studies of icular themes within this field. 
Professor admirably fills a 
EAD here iar Dar an oxosllent T 
of mainstream Vignu iconography in T 
nadu. She has supported her argumenta with & 
set of well-chosen plates and a number of 
clearly-drawn figures, with explanations &p- 


pended thereto. 
The author with a survey of the baok- 
coal and , of Sri 
algnavism in Tamilnadu, takmg her time- 
soale from about 800 B.o. Shoe is re ly 
dispassionate oonoerni ies date 
Ooakam Anthologies, Sat 
Paripdial ' seems to rae ong way 
behind the Ahandparw,’ $3. and supara 
that it belongs to the or sixth oentu- 


ries A.D., together with Ciappatikiram (ibid.). 
She oould perha have said a trifle more about 
the eventa in Odopaickirom being of an earl 
age than its oom 


mention therein of the e Copion Eb, Gajtbahe 


(Kaysvüku). One of the main lacunae in Tamil 


literary í has beon the falaro to ig 
cuss possible non-contem of author- 
eb eee teste & proxi- 


mity of the two. Of interest is the fact that, by 
the time of the Cankam works, the identities of 
Vyunu, Bini and Vá&sudeva-Krgna, to- 

i Avatdras, were already widely 


accepted in Tamilnadu (pp. 34—5). The author 
also shows that local such as that of the 
beloved of Krgna, Na may have had & 
wider signifloanoe (p. 47). The &uthor's views 
Tamil literature in the notes (pp. 50 ff.). 
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After e the Paficaviras and Ná&r&- 
yana-Vignu, Professor Cham dis- 
cusses tations of the Ten Avatüras 

VER 80 f£). Having traced the interest- 

o antecedents for some of these, she 

pomts out that ‘ the earliest epigraphio refe- 
feos to pue tena aleres Of Vian dee 
Pallava Grantha on found in the Adi- 
variha cave tem Iga iii enint ' (p. 81). 
She notes that e a Ga DR OE die 
Buddha points to “Gupta influence (ibid.). The 
avatäras are then considered in detail. k 
Buddha ‘ has no place in the avatira fold in 
Tamil literature of our period, tho i hois 
mentioned once in an early Pallava Granths 
inscription ' (p. 180), 1t would, for this reason, 
have worthwhile for the author to men- 
tion Buddha in Hindu contexts in 
Tamilnadu, such as the relief of him under the 
Bodhi-tree found on the E. balustrade of the 
southern flight of steps at the Brhadlévars 
temple in  Tafiobvür (eleventh oentury). 
Elsewhere, the author does mention Buddhist 
iconography where it is synoretic with that of 


Yu gou (seo 
Piom consideration of Minor 
Peu such as Hayagriva (pp. 
Forms of the 
. 207 f£.). 
inta are moet by su 

m Tamil literature. or deities, and the 
Ajwirs and Aodryas form the subjects of the 
two final chapters of Professor Ohampake- 
l&kshmi's book. 

The notes to all the chapters are excellent, 
and the volume is most carefully indexed. The 
plates are very comprehensive, but it is a pity 
that many are somewhat reduced m sze, and 


suffer from a ee 
fault with mu porary printmg. Both, 
Sab esie ero ae bute e to cost (see, 
for instanoe, pl. 


XXXIX). 

Despite these points, Professor Champaka- 
lakehm: has written a work of distanction and 
scholarship, i ble to the students of 
that programmatically complex subject, Hindu 
iconography. 

JOHN E. MARE 


A. van ExzgzM, BRJJ.: The religious 
system of the Munda tribe: an essay tn 


religious a . (Collectanea 
Instituti Anthropos, Vol. 28.) 279 pp. 
St. Augustin: Dietrich Reimer Ver- 


lag, [1983]. DM 48. 

This study 1s subtitled ' An essay in religious 
an and derives from a long tradi- 
tion of Jesuit involvement with, and writing 
upon, the tribal populations of the Chotanag- 
pur region of southern Bihar, India. Father 
van Exem has spent, so the jacket tells us, 17 

among the Mundas, who are one of the 
tribes in the area. He is at b 
Director of the Catholic 
Credit Society. This latter activity 
& rather submerged theme in the 
text—that of how to ‘develop’ the tribals in 
such a way that they might benefit more from 
modernizing forces at work in contemporary 
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India, but without losing their distinctive 


iden 
Aa ee enkirely ot ier 
Practices as an autonomous and 


Severna se An opaning chapter 


on religion of 
British social 


Pater 
Vienna School. The former influence is more 
apparent in the insistence that myths should be 
seon as symbolic forms rather than as state- 
ments of history which thus give rise to irre- 
concilable contradictions in interpretation ; 
the latter in the insistence on an essential 
tribal monotheism. 

The next six chapters attempt to give 
* total’ picture of this unity through a descrip- 


the non-Christianrzed Mundas who adhere to 

the ' traditional ' religious ways. 
A further chapter is entitled ‘An anti- 
system and & parallel structure’ and oounter- 
‘ magio’ as the anti-system and ' divina- 
tion ' as the parallel structure. However, these 
conospts point to & quite different 


polytheism which he considers the defining 
characteristic of Hinduism. As o is seen to 
incorporate a great many borro traita, and 


an may find Father van s 
in ons rather 

After a che which describes 

rites, there fi & final one entitled ' In & 


seu oh ution to the in Leaded 
tie Mendes ts the alien of the anti- 


magnum opus in 14 volumes, com- 


ethnological 
piled in the early years of the century. This is 
not to demean Father van Exem’s own 


scholarship, rather to question the merits of 


cating it. 
far-reaching economic and political 
Mango whioh ee snos. thas 


paralara need by th Thatta 


which ure uui 
ementi visions of tribal of proaiaely 
the kind ted in this book, find no place 
in it. The Jesuit contribution to the tribal 


cause should not be belittled, but it derives 
from & philosophical tradition and a level of 
identification with its subjects which are not 
those of social scientific enquiry. 

HILARY STANDING 


BmnNARD W. J. vaN DER Kose: Con- 
tributions to the development of Tibetan 
Buddhist 1 the 
ind to the thirteenth century). 

p. Wiesbaden : Franz Steiner 

Verlag On ‘ag Dab, 1983. DM 48. 


Biker ideas, the Tibetan Buddhist 

masters between the eleventh and the thir- 
ae centuries made remarkable contribu- 
tions—a fact that has not always been appre- 


general of the book under review and 
certainly the author has ved it beyond 
doubt. ' Ep 


‘ts term the author 
Wot chown! apelogtially (seo n- 3, 0. 2671; to 
promiga, pramdna- 


translate tshad-ma (= na- 
misleading 


élsra), surely an improvement 
Stoherbataky's use of the 

term ‘logio’ in his cele logio 
some 50 years ago. However, no apology is 
needed for ‘epistemology’. The present re- 
viewer has used the term in several publioa- 


Tibetan masters of this period and by then all 
three oal texts on D. those of 
, Dharmottars and Prajfiike- 


` 


nó 
‘the exclusive 


102 
without taking into account the views of these 


The firs three ch 

The first chapters sketch the lrves of 
three Tibetan authors of the period along with 
their significant views about such topics as the 
problem of reconciliation between the Madhya- 
maka and YogkKo&rk; between Sedicnirika and 
Prüsamgika; the role of mind m sense- 
perception ; the theory of laksana end "ene: 
and the notion of mdnJec-pratyaksa. 
fourth chapter gives an outline of the commen- 

Promd: 1 


tary of Go-ram-pe on mawirtika. The 
book includes a useful bibliography, notes and 
indexes. ' 


Of the several interesting philosophical 
topics on which Van der Kuip presents the 
comments of the Tibetan authors, I shall deal 
with only two here. First, I shall discuss what 
Van der Kuijp has called the ‘ conceptual 
element in nd perception ' (magon-sum, 
Brat or It is well-known that the 

oe ‘of perception is that it is a 
veg! Riu ded ricos unoonstruoted and 
(a-vikalpa) which grasps only 
particulars, This view was 
apparently- propounded by DinnAga, and was 
severely critacized by the MimAmsakas and 
Naiy&yikas. A later formulation, which may be 
attributed to Dharmakirti, maintains that the 
‘object’ of such is twofold: the 
spprehonaible and the determinable (grikya 
and adhyavaseya). The ‘apprehensible’ 
ll pe pE is the exolusrve particular (rang- 
cnc pal But the ' determinable ' 
is mp universal whioh pertains to the series 
(aamidua) of the unique particulars. The 
of he send frm prion i duo a De 
pensity to purposrve action (of. 
Parii nh). This position was well- 
[ebd among de Indian Buddhist philoso- 
piers as is clear from Ratnakirti, Jfiinaéri and 
okpikaragupta. Hence the Tibetan authors 
referred to on p. 64 must have derived this 
from some Indian sources, though probably 


not from perd n 
Jfikoaéel (ed. A. Thakur, 
this view in his reply to the criticism by Tri- 
locena (who was AA teacher of Vkoespati 
Mike, and hence must be dated o: 900 4.D., soe 
my Nyiya-Vaiéenka, Wiesbaden, 1977, 92). 
Trilocens criticized the Buddhist view of per- 
ception by ss that if the ‘ object’ of per- 
is only particular then the oonoo- 
mitanoe relation (vip) can never be estab- 
lished by perception because knowledge of such 
& relation involves concepts and universals. 
In reply, Jfidnadri states that the object of per- 
is the particular, but not the partacular 
, for the universal or the concept oan also 
be the object, the peroept. This is the signifl- 


p. 166) refers to 


canoe of the point made by the explanation of 
‘only’ (eva) as which has 
been elaborately discussed Y. Kajryama 
An introduction to 


yoto, 1966, 56-7). It is however not 
lutely clear whether this extension of the per- 
oeptual domain to include the con or uni- 
versal was forced the B only 


a situation. Jfiknaéri however it 
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that the unversal is not a numerically different 
entity from the particular, for, he said, the 
perticulars are, when the distinohon &mong 
them 1s not under consideration, referred to by 
the unrversals. In other words, if one partiou- 


e say a cow) is not from 
er particular (another cow), we call them 
by the term for unversal, i.e. ‘cow’. When 


such distinction is under consderation, either 
of them is a particular and we refer to it by the 
word ‘sa’ (‘iteelf’, or ‘the object itself’): 
na ca alminyam nma kiñoid anyad eva, kimin 

avivecitabhedins 


svalakyaniny eva parasparam 
saminyom ucyals bheda-vivecons tw yekam 
svalaksonam, th sva-sabdenaiva 
The second issue I wish to comment upon 1s 
the theory of laksana and laksya. It is not clear 
from the comments of Van der Kuiyp (p. 65 ff.) 
whether he is olaimmg that the theory of 
definition (laksama, mishan-nyid) was first 
clearly formulated by the Tibetan Buddhist 
author, Phya-pa, m the history of Indian/ 
Buddhist pa osophy, but such a claim would 
be in spite of what has been said by 
scholars like J. F. Staal and M. Biardeau. The 
wa ey ere ene Bu 
y known to Vicaspati, ernie 
seo 


Tibetan, as noted by Go-ram-pa (p. 67), may 
be quite correct, for there exists an ambiguity 
in the Sanskrit term laksana (sometimes 
meaning an identifying mark or sign, some- 
tames & defining mark). 

From Go-ram pa's comment quoted on p. 68, 
I that we may understand the problem 

e following way. The enigmatio word 
laksana, which we sometimes awkwardly trans- 
ate as ‘definition ’, actually stands for an 
indicator-mark, a special characteristic, and 
henoe it is sometimes used for the indicator- 
reason (Aatu or baga). (Compare Bhisarvajfia : 
viseri asabdindm paryilyatvdt.) 
There were however two views on this matter 
in tenth-century India. According to one (held 
by Vkoaspati) it is only a unique charac- 
teristic that will be shared by all those and only 

ose ing to this domain of the subjeot 
term, paksa, Hence we can call it ‘the 
niens’ using the modern notion of definition, 
which distinguishes the objects to be defined 
from the rest. Thus, the ' composite ’ entities 
elie Go ua ie cana te gr 
according to Nyüya) the earth oan be 
by the possession of smell. Ny&ya calls it tho 
case of kevala-vyatirekin. A to the 
sooond view (held by Bbhlserva]fia) any 
characteristic oun be a laksana ed we are 
able to recognixe and separate the objects to be 
defined from others by virtue of such a charac- 
teristic. Another variety noted u 
goran pa (P. 68) is that ipa iin Ad 
that is, where the extension of 
tho subject is prescriptively delimited by the 
defining characteristic, viz., definition of im- 
ce by momentarineas. 

Many other logical and epistemological issues 
are raised in this book which obvi cannot 
be discussed here. All in all, Van der Kuijp has 
done a great service to those engaged in re- 
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search on the of Buddhist and Indian 
philosophy to ther notace the con- 
tributions masters from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century. 

P. K. MATILAL 


Paur DzNwoop and ALBHIANDER 
Prataorsxy (ed.): Buddhist stu- 
dies: ancient and modern. viL 
197 pp. London and Malmö: Curzon 
Press, [1983]. 


This collection of papers is the result of an 
International Symposium on Bud , held 
in 1979 at ths Bohool of Oriental and joan 
Studies, U: of London, under the 


of its Centre of South Asian Studies. That 

contributors, on account of their diverse ooun- 
tries of ongin, form an international set is in- 
disputable ; of them, however, 
are at British universities. The preface offers 
two definitions of the term ‘ Buddhology ' : 
(1) ‘every branch of learning insofar as it is 
concerned with Buddhism: Bhlloipey E. 


AA anthro e Mq 

history, psychology ‘the 

rive D of the states of I aah toed and 
ttva-hood, and...all the means and 
conditzons of the achievement of those states’ 
(p. vif). Although the preface claims that the 
pepers in this volume are primarily oonoerned 
with the seoond oa , they seem quite as 
muoh involved with the first. In general the 
various papers in this collection are hard to 
.OMtegorire, many being relevant to several 
areas in Buddhology in its widest definition. 
It is therefore very helpful that the authors 
have taken into account the diverse lingnistio 
bare of the pepers and provided a comprehen- 


go of the pepers adopt & histori- 
cal perspective. L. 8. Cousins oral litera- 


ture) lains the effect of the existence of an 
oral iton on the formation of both the 
Sutta and the Abhidhamma  oollections. 


Despite its title, this paper makes a useful con- 
tnbution to understan: the structure of the 
different vermons of the ntkäyas in the various 
Buddhist Karel Werner (Bodhi and 
: from early Buddhism to eari: 
Mahayana), through an analysis of the 

cal development of the soteriologioel ideal, 
shows that ' the historical controversy between 


Mahayana and Hina ...1»s pomtless if 
& tal tod y tothe whale schools of 
y&n&' (p. 178). Rıohard Gombrich 


(From monastery to meditation oentre: lay 
meditaton m modern Sri Lanka) analyses 
recent historical causes underlying iat lata 
style of meditation teaching in 

Trevor Ling 
Buddhism) 
canonical conception of kingship with the 
» (‘traditonalist medieval’) oonoeption found 
in the chronicles: and shows how this is of 
oontem relevanoe. 


103 
the problems involved in oom these 
rehgions— Whose Buddhism ? Ohris- 
tianity? What are the intentions of the 
' com '1—leaves the reader convinced 
that the exercise is futile. Other papers in 
this field, , provide more h 


concepts are being compared, and also because 
the methods in each case are cal. K. R. 
Norman (The in Buddhism 


and Jainism) argade that tho oonopi 
buddha is both a Baidhis end. 


Meme: he gives no farther ction of 

the nature and content of his h 

Ur- or its possible relati "E 

ar edio religion. Boris o (From 
edio ritual to the Beh pratic of 

înitation into the doctrine) compares the 


the connexion with the ides ‘ to deeig- 

nate a place to sit, and especially a cloth or 

garment to sit on’, and relates this to the 
m the initiation of the Vedio student. 

collection includes other philological 

pers. Peter Harvey (The nature of the 

Tathagata) investigates ‘some of the opaque 


passages on the 7' in order. to oes 
toe might into hin Baturo and thos bap 
Se Lae matote of Kis engh 


. 85). I 


fa the culmination of the 
mice ie 


Aglasühasrika praj&àa 
sort of modern peat har aes 
contrast to the Men Md du cca 
iced qd deg apu iced pim 
fu work in the eee the Brahmafila- 
essed ae ta a structuralist approach with 
Rectal cedula This method of analysis 


E ERE e cero gl tarts 


is found m this sxia (compermg it with later 
philosophical tradition or with certain Hindu 
treatises mentioned above) ‘ one of the oldest 
and most distinctive specimens of Indian 
descriptive language and one that reminds us 
of the modern language of science and rts 
present problems’. It further enables the 
equal a iation of * how (the testimonies of 
this sxia) are written ' with ‘ what is written ' 
Byrkin's pe 


h to & clear and accurate understanding 
tho seyis end Me ODER of a tzt: 
There i is no doubt that the wider adop- 
tion of this method oould make a ifloant 


greater precision than many of those conven- 
tionally in use at t, which frequently 
provisatory by contrast. In particular 
Sr s tables áTo oleat and diei aid 
great assistanoe in 


of one or two of the papers in this volume 
easier to follow. 
igi: Mkepvcdaqes of bao pers provided 


by the editors a a class of its 
own. A. Pi Romse on chee 
stream ’) pro & critical discussion of the 
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meaning of the realization of ‘ other stream ’ in 
Dharmakirti's treatise, incl its treatment 
by the Tibetan oommentarista, deva and 
Dendar Lharambe, and with referenoo to the 
problems of ‘otherness’ as dealt with by 
selected European philosophers. Philip 
Denwood, who provides the other paper 
relevant to Tibetan Buddhism (Notes an some 
Tibetan Bonpo rituals), makes an origina] and 
inportant attestation of Buddhist depths 


Whio this cae 

eotaon of papers is sufficiently 
thematic to justafy its presentation as a unit, 
the diversity of its papers nevertheless means 
that its contribution to the field of study is 
general rather than perticular. Whereas much 
can be said against such general collectzons, 
there is one cular area of the discipline to 
which they do make an important contribution 
and that is methodology. Because it is the 
nature of such a collection to juxtapose the 
more unfamiliar methods with the more oon- 
ia it cen provide tas disciplina with an 
opportunity to o critically the results of 
ita own methodology and to revise and improve 
this, where the requirement so to do becomes 
apparent. 

JOY MAXKÁ-LEWIS 


MriomamL CARRITHERS: The Buddha. 
(Past Masters.) [x], 102 Oxford 
and New York: ee Dari 


Press, 1983. £7.95 (paper £1.95). 

It was the Buddha himself who 
observed: ' Whoso sees the Dharma (the 
subject-matter of his teachmg), he sees me; 
whoso sees me sees the Dharma... Seeing the 
Dharma he sees me; RUE mo, Hn soea tho 
Dharma... Henoe it is especially 
priate that Carrithers should use an e of 
the Buddha’s traditional hy as a frame- 
work for a summary account of early Buddhist 

as transmitted by the Pali Canon. 
This procedure lends dramatic tension to what 
is an emmently readable exposition, skilfully 
and stimulatingly written with the modern 
non-specialist reader in mind. Relevant socio- 


e Ec aki ie, E 

sionally in as pba ‘he Buddha's 
life-story in a wider context. us, p. 21: ‘To 
be a renounoer was à man’s, indeed a 
romantio’s, tion, and from this point of 
view the B was but one of many youths 
who loft homa, attracted by the challenge of 
the wandering life.’) 


The author seems to maintam that the essen- 
tial characteristic which singles out early 
Buddhism from other oontem us Indian 
salvational movements is own specific 
meditational technique. It is, however, at least 


equally arguable that the uniquences in ques- 
tion lies in the truth 


y discoverable 
this technique, namely, o courageously - 
cal doctrine of anattd, * the of self, ego 
or individual personality '. This pivotal tenet, 

cally &ooepted B sohools, 
fundamental to B th t in its ays- 
tematio mysticism, its ontology, its ethics and 
ita epistemology. early Buddhism 
(as eviden in the Kathdeattha) analyses 
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perception as involving no perceiver, but only 


the oo-operation of three factors: object, 
sense-organ and pure consciousness, 

It is & tribute to the bold of the 
doctrine of anatid that some early Buddholo- 


gista, notably Mra. Rhys De recoiled 
tts plain comprehension and rts recogni- 
tion for what it is: an outright denial of the 
self or soul. This attitude resulted in the per- 
verse attribution to the Buddha of the belief 
m & self of one kmd or another. The same 
embarrassment seems to underlie Oazrithers's 
"reu DM E MEM ae not- 


Bp t from the objects of perception, 
thro hear te select 
o 


rr is complex, walon i 
“a ual” or a “self”, 
nothing lasting in it’ (p. 59). 

‘The Buddha was willing to admit the 

existience of a self...but that self was 

meray M Med AT RT 
hen we say, “ I feel as if I 

am a different person today”, we are 1n fact 
alluding to an important truth about human 
nature... Just as milk progressively ohan- 
ges, so the self which we experience changes 
uxo did reasons... Any- 
ht ask alarm : how cen I, with 
-developed sense of myself, be expeo- 

ted to sooept that T have ho self? The mtel- 

U nE a EE LK NI DU 

eternal Self . . 45-8). 

Howerer, evidence makes it abun- 
dantly clear that the relevant point at imsue is 
not the character of the self, its stability or sur- 
vival, but its very existence or ontological 
— The purpose of the Buddhist yus 

of experience into its constituent factors or 
categories, and further mto momentary im- 
personal events (dharmas), is precisely the 

of a subject or self-reference. As E. 
Conze 16 most plainly : 

‘A “dharma” is an impersonal event, 

which to no person or indrvidual, but 

Just on its own way. It was 

as & most y achieve- 
ment on the pert of a Buddhist mank if he 
succeeded m aoooun to himself for the 
oontenta of his mind the help of these 


tnpetsonal dharmas, of Thich tze ion pro- 
ed him with definite luta, without ever 
in the nebulous and cious 
“I”? (A short history of i 
London, 1982, 30). 
As for the simile of the milk turning mto 
ghee, adduced 


t be called an 
but which has 


, tt is hardly 
o or relevant here. à ita context (Mlin. 
lestis) the m this simile was used to 
emphasize the ir Di d xientity of moral 
responsibility, not of S 
ogo- A more pertinent and operative 
pret stir of anat ar penal 
is, for instance daruyonia, ‘ wooden 
(VisuddAimagga)—& far ory from bolle ey ergo 
sum | 
Carrithera, furthermore, claims that the 
Upanisadio movement is ‘ most relevant to the 
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Biadh é (p. 28) who ‘ built upon the yogie/ 
owever, scholarship has yet 


to produce conclusive evidence for such rele- 
vance. Rather, as Paul Horsch recently oon- 
cluded m s monograph thoro re-examm- 

textual evidenoe related to the question: 
‘ aactiavdda richtet sioh nicht 


pani 
gaden ’ in Prutiddwam, Fest. F. B. J. Kuiper, 
The Hague 1968, 477). 

In explainmg the charaoteristio theme of the 
Upenisads Oarrithers writes: ‘And in the 
Upanishads, composed haps not sae 
before the tame of the Buddha, it is the 
the inner essence, which is the subject of trans- 
migration, travellmg from birth to birth’ 
(p. 26). This description is hardly compatable 
with the main thrust of Upenisadio thought, 
and even with Carrithers's own observation on 
another that this ‘Self was beyond the 
world of cause and effect, uncreated, “ un- 
born”... the all-embracing and undifferen- 
tiated ‘ ground of the universe " (brahman) ’ 
(p. 42). 

Desprte the fundamental misunderstanding 
outlined above the book is not without merit : 
it x and oombmes sympathy with level- 
headedness in the handling of abstruse ma- 
terial of formidable oomplexity. 


TUVIA GELELUM 


MiogAEL CARRITHERS : The forest monks 
of Sri Lanka: ana and 
historical . xii, 306 pp., 14 plates. 
Delhi, etc. : ord Univeraity Press, 
1983. £17, Rs. 145. 


The forest monks of Carrithers's title are 
those Buddhists who deny the world most 


thoroughly. renounce not only the life of 
the lay househo but also that of the do- 
mestioated as Carrithers terms the 


Sangha, 

ordinary Buddhist ol . They withdraw not 
only from the values of the somal world but 

from its very physical presence, i 
the foresta to lead what is ' fundamentally a 
itary, meditative life’ (p. 8). They number 
some 600, in a total Sri Lankan of over 
20,000, and Carrithers doubts whether they 
have ever been numerically important. But, he 
says, ‘ they embody the ideals of asoetioram and 
moral purity which are constitutrve of the 
(p. 189). ‘In this view the Sangha 
rta p with [a forest monk] medi- 
reap Mone in hie caye, and In no other: way: 

(p. 247). 


It is of course a view which is widespread 
ami students of Buddhism as among 
Buddhista themselves, and for this reason 
alone an ethnographic study of tho forest 
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monks was | overdue. As so often with 
overdue it was formidably difficult. 


It is hard enough for the anthropologist to meet 
these monks m the literal sense, remote as they 
are in the foresta. It 1s harder still to meet on 
the level of m for social science is a 
knowledge of and in the world from which 
these monks have separated themselves. It is 
gracious of Carrithers not once to complain of 
these difficulties ; but if he had them 
out his readers might more eamly have under- 
stood the characteristacs of his study. 

In seekmg to understand why men choose 
the forest vocation Carrithers reviews, judi- 
cioualy, a variety of social and historoal factors 
which might have been relevant. On the evi- 
dence he deems them minor at most, and 
judges that the single most effective cause 1s 
the traditionally transmitted aspiration to 
the estate of the venerable forest dweller’ 
(p. 15). And continues, ‘ It 1s to the delineation 
of this aspiration that this book is largely 
devoted ’. 

This is to align the study with that honour- 
able tradition in which the anthropologist sees 
himself as an interpreter, almost & 
of another culture, rather than as the aloof 

who purports to understand it all so 
muoh better than any of the actors. I think 
Carrithers is right: the would-be objective 
observer here would have fared no better than 
the tone-deaf musio oritio. Sensitivity, sym- 
pathy, and indeed have been 
valuable instrumenta of enquiry and erposi- 
tion—and if they occasionally betray him into 
implausible statements of faith or value, this 
Felpa dis render to Enos whos he iadli 
Carrithers’s writing is lucid, fluent, and stylish, 
and this not only sustains the reader thro 
an impressive volume of erudition, but 
helps to communicate the in bles of the 
forest vocation, so rmm t it is to be 
grasped as a human - To a considerable 
extent this is a work of art, and it is appro- 
priately graced by the admirable line drawings 
of the artist Stanley Sporny. It is lees strong 
in the merits of social science of the poaltivistio 
tradition; Carrithers has preferred to give us 
thick description of the lives of & few monks 
rather than extensve data on all 600. It is 
nevertheless rich in informateon, perceptively 
developed and anal 

On the one hand, the forest movement of 
today, Carrithers shows, uw very modern— 
virtually all the extant have ap- 
peared since 1050. On the other hand the 
tice of forest life us a very ancient 
ideal. It is realized, comes into conflict with 
other factors in life ing to domestication, 
and must then be i 


Consequen i 

history of the Sangha can only be properly 
written in the light of this oonflict, as a process 
of decay and reform ' (p. 189). He makes it 
very olear that the modern forest movement is 
T erodat otho apro v generated by Sri 
Lankan ence in 1947 and the Buddha 
Jayanti ( jubilee of Buddhism) in 
1956. He shows too that the movement is not 
homogeneous, having streams which take their 
inspiration from, respectively, the ancient 
Vinaya texts; royal reform of the Sinhalese 
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Bangha m the twelfth century 4.D.; and popu- 
lar traditions of asceticam.  Carrrthers 
explores these traditions and their consequen- 
oes m close but illuminating detail. 

I have seid that this 1s a partisan book, and 
have shown that mt does not shrink from 
uus value j ents. Rightly so, m my 
view. My own e judgements are diametn- 
cally opposed: I agree with those Buddhists 
who do not admire but rather deplore the 
forest monks. While I think Carrithers might 


have made it er that Buddhists are not of 
one mind in matter, I have to commend 
the hon and integrity with which he has 


presented and even M rue which are 
grist to my contrary mill. i is cholanihip 
at its best, and Carrithers has made & oontzi- 
bution to Buddhist learning which will not 
easily be superseded— though ıt deserves to be 
hotly debeted. i 
MARTIN SOUTHWOLD 


TapzUBz SKORUPSKI: The Sarvadurga- 
uparidodhana Tanira: elimination of 
all evil destinies. Sanskrit and Tibetan 
texts with introduction, English transla- 
tion and notes. xxix, 385 pp. Delhi, 
eto.: Motilal Banarsidass, 1983. 
Ra 200. 


This text is the second important Vajrayana 
Tantra of the Yoga olass—the third of the four 
on es into which Buddhist Tantrik litera- 
ture ently been divided by Buddhist 
hermeneuti have been published in 
recent years, the 
ha dera rungen first by K. Horiuchi (in 
1968-74) and then by I. Yamada (in 1981). 
Almost 50 years ago the Makdeairocawasütra — 
a somewhat comparable Tantra, though classi- 
fled in the Caryitantra ca —was the sub- 
ject of a thems and publication by R. Tajima 
(Paris, 1988). Whereas the Mahävairocana and 
the Tativasa are basic texts for the 
Sino-Japanese tradition as well as for 
the and Tibetan ones, the M 
parisodkaea (SDP), which is ne Soe in 
Chinese, UE prominens place only in 
the Indo-Tibetan ion. (Another relevant 
text is the Sarvadurpatipart Usntsam- 
j rayi, available in Chmese as well as 

; but this short text is clasalfled 
anong the Krryütantras, the first category of 
Tan literature according to the aforemen- 
tioned fourfold classification.) 
belonging to the third or Y. 


As a Tantra 
class, the SDP 
ana and ritual 


literally ‘ cleansing bad 
forms of existence’—is used in the SDP 
not only as & common noun but also as the 
name of a Sam&dhi or concentration (p. 120; 
of. p. 182: sarvadurgatipari j 

nimaamadh) and a Hrdaya or quintessential 
formula. urgatipariéodhgnaríja, or 
Sarvadurgatiparisodhanstejorăja, is the name 
of a Tathigata, and also of a Mandala (p. 182). 
The Tathigate Sarvad tejo)- 
rija is amsociated with Barvavid (Tib. Kun ng), 
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being placed to the latter’s right m the Pata 
described on p. 240 and in front of him in the 
Mandala described on pp. 311-18. In the 
Mandala on p. 148 S&kyasimhs ıs the central 
figure; and Bit is identified with 
the Tathkgata vairooana in Abhayi- 
sence? Nipgpannayogdealt (p. 68), where 
pee mention is made as well of the 
suisk-dertiee. These and other Mandalas of 
the SDP are illustrated for example in the 
famous Nor oollectzon (now in course of publi- 
cation by Kodansha) belonging to ‘Jam 
dbyans gter dben po's 
(see also Lokesh Chandra, 'Mapndalas in a 
Tantra Collectaneum ', m Studies of Esoteric 
Pie 1 Tanirism [Koyasan, 1965], 


The SDP is extant in Sanskrit as well as in 
two distinct Tibetan translations included m 
the Kanjur. The first of these back to the 
eighth nre century, and the second was 
made in the thirteenth century by Chag (not 
Chog, as ied twice on p. raiv| Lo tal ba 
Chos rje dpal. Further versions of the text in 
Tibetan are to be found m the commentaries. 
The Sanskrit text found in the extent manu- 
which are of Nepalese origin, is close 
to the text of the later translation, as is indeed 
often the case with other texts belonging to 
Nepalese recensions; a Sanskrit version oor- 
closely to the older Tibetan trans- 

lation has not been identified. 
In the oolophon of the Sanskrit text the title 


of the SDP is Aryasarsadurgatiparidodkana- 
tathdgatasydrhaiah 


samyaksambud- 
kalpaikadeáah (p. 300), the second part 
of the work being referred to as the warakalpa 
(p. 180). The thirteanth-oen Tibetan trans- 
lation also has the title kalpar. (brtag pa 
phyogs geig [pa but the earlier translation has 
also kalpa (briag pa). Some of the exegetical 
literature however uses the desorption 
(mahS)antra(rdja) instead of (mahd)kalpa- 
(rija). In both Tibetan versions the division 
nto three bam pos—which elsewhere is usually 
a purely matenal one based on the length of a 
text as filling a roll of paper—rather excep- 
tionally coinmdes with the division of the oon- 
tenta into three parts. The exegotioul literature 
has ed between a risa ba'i rgyud 
(mülaiamira), a rgyud phyi ma (witaratanira ; 
of. pa), and a rgyud phyi ma'i pwi ma 
(uttarottaratantra). 

Dr. Skorupksi has listed as sources seven 
manuscripta of the Sanskrit text, thus exalud- 
ing the manuscript of the Asistio Sooiety of 
Bengal’s collection (described as old in appear- 
ance by Hara Prasad Shistri in his e, 
p ws ed. 

is (seo J. Filliozat, Bi Nationals : 


Mitra, Sanskrit Buddhis literature of N 

84, and the notices in Bendall's and 
Prasad Sistri’s eae: yog Cambridge 
and N Durber oo mn 
8ko i nates (p; 117) that in preparing 
text ‘fall use’ 


has e of four and 
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‘substantial use’ of one more manuscri 197. Tajima's publications on Tantra 
while to the other two ' whenever aor Docudtis ‘shove mentioned publications 
readings in o manuscripts were doubtful or by Skorupski) Another impor- 


unsatisfactory '. He describes the language of 
the Tantra as Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. But 
though Prakritio features are indeed to be 
discerned in it, use here of the term BHS has 
the drawback of stretching it so far as to make 
rh aon Me vote deter tne enol da 
the of the text is rather a form of what 

called Tantnk Sanskrit, which is 


might 
hardly a develo t of the 


the two 
Skorupski mentions only the 
Ti en Sera mee 


The Indian oomrhentarial literature 
available in the Tanjur, especially Vajravar- 
man’s Alombira, as well as Tron kha pe's 


by the 
Sanskrit manuscripts from Nepal (and the later 
Tibetan translation which ıs close to ths 


the Vajrayina 
and ita Tantras are considerable. Tantrik stu- 
dies have to concern themselves in colar 


me cee Gee T 
xvii-xxiv), and several 
essere) of the text. But 
the two latter points as well as the first one 
mentioned above have hardly been systemati- 
cally dealt with. In particular, the 
in all some 1 
en does not do justice to this important 


the subjeot of 
extensive discussion scholars, e.g. (to cite 
only & work in a pean ) R. 
k Les deux grands mandalas a 


de ['ésotérisme shingon [Tokyo-Paris, 1059], 38, 


ere usi ponis ea ahia ke d 
about a result over a shorter or longer duration 
of time. As a tranalation of siddha, ' coerced ' 


ue pes scared 


elf.oonfiden (p. 92): r is a Kind of eelf. 
identification with the divme level More 
generally, d sae scs Ara SDP, 124) is 
bloody flux’, Lo. d Wis este 
trayasamiates: might be the name not 
of @ Bodhisattva (p. 8) but of a light-ra ray (for 
trayasamiati oom ps irisa miati 
Lo&bivathrasüira). samiai, translated 


' progress ' on p. 10, means rather the conscious 
continuum, which is thon described as certainly 
fixed (éyatd) in the context of the avaisartika 
(SDP, 182). 

It would doubtless not have been practicable 
to attempt to tackle all the above-mentioned 


has been of such 
E for the Yogatentra traditions of 
Nepal and Tibet, and also for making a 

y contribution to its 
of the farm and analysis of 
SDP have been carried still 
sodas e recieed Canti 


mterest. 


tion und systomatischen der 
klassischon cca P hie. 
[xi 486] am : 
Vittorio cna ae DM 148. 


Professor Twung-tong is best known 
to for his o useful study, 
Der Kult der 
1970), à very readable and doou- 


His present book is a richly annotated and 
systematio anthology of translations and 
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learned interpretations from the Zà«amg-s. 
At the same time it is @ uni marriage of 
traditionalist Chinese and a charac- 


teristic;lly teutonio terminological and meta- 
physical exuberance. 

fessor Chang starts out from the essump- 
tion e parr only in his Conclusion) that 
the whole of Zh«aag-zi was the work of the 
philosopher Zhuang-x1. Hoe does not discuss 
thus in the context of the crucial recent litera- 
ture on the subject and certainly does not offer 


seme author's 
textual y, ‘How much of 
“ Okuang-wu " did Chuang Tzu write lies 

the American Academy of Religi 7 
asus, Sept. 1979, 47/3, ), was unfor- 
tunately not available to ; 

In view of the importance of Graham’s oon- 
tributions many might be to dismiss 
the present book as inferior. is would be & 
mistake. For one thing, one oan read Chang’s 
book as an account of the syncretist thinking 
of the compilers of the Zkwang-si. After all, the 
textus receptus as it stands continues to oom- 
mand our special mterest even after ıt has been 
shown to be based on intellectually and 


Second! 
s book offers a useful alternative &p- 
to study when taken together with 
^s work. 

The first part of the book is concerned with 
what Chang calls metaphysical speculations. 
He with the of the creator of 

and of transformations in the Zkang-si. 
He then goes on to an of the con 
of the Way and what he agieren i 
in the world, of qi (life-energy), and of jing- 


dent of the Zà«ang-». So too will be the oon- 
of the oonoept of the Way 
zi which concludes Part 1. 

, and it 


trasting 
(dao) in the 
Part 2 is concerned with epistem 
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naturalism. Fi , in his section on political 
y, he oo! on the origin 
of the state, on the utopia of the autonomous 
ian oommunity, on maction as a principle 
of government, and on the apolitical tenden 
in the Zhwang-xi. 

Chang's method is to apply traditional 
German cal methods in the history 
of ideas fleld to the Zh«ang-zi. Ho talks not 
only about Weltgest but also about Anh- 
metaphysik, Posttivismes, Pluralismus, Mono- 
retoque Mononen smu, Piali To 

art 1 e. is terminological pro n 
may be off-putting, and Chang is oertainly not 
very precise in his use of it, but it represents an 
honest attempt by a Germanixed Chinese 
scholar to sense of the intellectual con- 
tent in the Zàxang-s m Western terms. The 

that arises constantly 1s whether any 
“iem ', oven Taoism, is very useful in discussing 


ap of notes contams & deal of 
on and that 1s thoroughly 
original not only to Western reader, but 


also in the context of Chinese Zhuang-si 

He writes out in full all the 
Chinese passages quoted, and wherever sppro- 
priate provides & tho eir 


a gps fpei opetiern. Thereader 
ill often disagree with Chang's parsing, but the 
overall results of this research are 
starting: he shows there is not only & 


division between prose and verse in ZÁvuang-z, 
but also an important third category, the 


rhymes that Chang points out are very often 
mm i a e priests a ce 


study Professor Chang’s annotations carefully. 
ade oe an important oontribution to 


CHRISTOPH HARBSMOIER 


Vicrog H. Mam: Tun-huang popular 
narratives. (Cambridge Studies in 
Chinese History, Literature and Insti- 
tutions.) x, 329 pp., 8 plates. Cam- 
bridge, eto.: Cambridge University 
Prees, 1983. £29.50, $59.50. 

MicggL Rovuré (ed.): des 
manusorits chinois de Touen- E 
Fonds Pelli Chinois de la Bibiso- 
thèque Nationale. Vol. ur Nos. 
3001-3500. xx, 482 pp. Paris: Édi- 
tions de la Fondation Binger-Polignao, 
1983. 

After complaining brtterly in two sucoesmrve 
reviews about the leck of publications in 
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Britain on the Tun-huang manuscripta, espe- 
clally by com with the situation on the 
Channel, this reviewer is more 
oer aie Ret ale uiis bur ie et 

niversity Press devoted to the popular 
ieee of Tun-huang, albeit a volume by 
a transatlantic scholar. Of the four pieces pre- 
sented, IUe EEA AE nek beat tans: 
lated before, bnt raak 
Arthur Wi 


eve- 


If one were to voice a oriticusm, it would be 
that the book could have done with more of an 
introduction and less annotation. Admittedly 
the introduction es only an outline of 
arguments which promises to publmh in 
another volume, but even so there are mgns 
that some important problems may have been 
skated over. A nota (n. 4, D. irap 


believe that only some Tun- Sap jetty e 2j 


a alight 
of the correspondence in 

between the recorded sayings of the early Zen 
masters and the Tun-huang tales. 
Yet Arthur Waley, writmg m Asia Major 
(ns), XIV, 1968, 248, concerning colloquial in 
the Zen collection Teu-t'ang oW WA t E, 
distinguishes clearty between the dialect of 
Tun-huang and the dialect of the Zen texts, 
and suggests that this may reflect a divmon 
between northern and so origins respec- 
tively. Sete DU dividon may, not liave 
been so deep as to vitiate Mair’s use of the 
Tsut‘ang ch to elucidate Imguistio points in 
S er e dis Hie aE Int pude MARET Di 


describing the sole y exemplar of 
this work as a MS Ue B16): as the modern 
faosimile edition he plainly shows, the 


from Chinese. As for the students of Buddhism, 
should in any onse consult Nakamura 


Hajime’s di Bukkyogo datfiten (Tokyo, 
1975), which is the source of man Marr's 
equivalents. In akamura's 


entries Mair alps up: PK 
makappáala (p. $39) te laud by Nakum dh 
found in a Nikiya where the term K JA $g 
occurs In the equivalent place in the Chmese 
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Agama; i Phala alone corresponds to whet Mate 
has in his text. 

There are other indications in these notes 
that Mair has not quite mastered the scholar- 
shrp which he aspires to command. Thus 


whatever the original title of the At AF Mar, it 
cennot have been Mahdprajaa-pdramtd Sütra ; 
it is surely fom a ml to annotate an allu- 

a millennium earlier than 


sources by J. 
Prülek, in his Chinese statelets ond the northern 
Barbarians in the period 1400-300 B.C. 
(Dordrecht, 1971), 130-3 ; to speak of dragging 
& weapon (p. 806) by no means im defeat in 
T'ang Chinese (e.g. as used in the 
activities of the opony grs hero of the ' Tale 
C IME 0; &* rting commen- 

' (p. 186) not have to hadiste the 
Moana Sle cote a 

It would be pointless to ble on about 
such trivialities; those simply serve to 
show the inconsequential level at whioh the 
footnotes go astray every now and then. There 
is much in them besides to redeem such lapses, 
ied since Maur passes on the results not 

y of own extensive researches but also 
of his consultations with James R. Hightower, 
Masatoshi Nagatomi and L. S. Yang. The 
lavish use of Chinese characters throughout 
the footnotes is also to be commended, even if 
it has led to & somewhat more expensive 
volume than one might wish. Such a serious 
and instructive attempt to provide a close 
feuding of this My ot CE a 
ted, and more than justifies the price. 

For two of his four translations Mair draws 
in part upon manuscripta m the Pelliot collec- 
tion contained in the series 3001-8500. This 
portion of the collection is newly with 
a catalogue, the third volume of the eventual 
sei. But not the third volume to a 1 
Vol. 1, covering man 2001-2500 (earlier 
numbers were in by Pelliot to be 
amigned to Tibetan materials), was to have 


been followed enough by Vol. m on 
the next five h ttems, so the appearance 
now of the third of the is some- 


of & 

roe leslie aor pologstae abont this and 
thet Vol. 1 itself was explains 
its appearance in 1970 ol. rt was alread 
olose to completion in 1973, be nie gee 
sion to introduce a team of researchers 
ee Poe 
Vol m to overtake its predecessor 
neler, the crrnt rata of wo is not far off; 

at the current rate of work, are Vols. Iv 


ge 11 researchers to 


the on of ume are obvious: 
Gitte tie mercar ta ODE EET 
the Tun-huang manuscripta in East and West 
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credit for a work that is typographically of the 
highest quality, despite ita complenty. Mis- 
gona all rc Le e ah: 

: Okwrayana-for Okurayama, p. 85; 
WE for HE, p. 398; and on p. 159 tho article by 
Kanaoke (not seen) is listed in other biblio- 


CE a 


As with Vol. 1, the catalogue iteelf is followed 
by an alphabetic index and by an analytic 
index. The former, following the gui 
n Er e luit aw uy e 
and authors but also all persons and titles 
mentioned on the manuscripts. Though this 
means that even the most humble and obscure 
tenth-century shepherd whose name happens 
to be given on a name-lat may be traced 
throughout the corpus of Tun-huang materials, 
curiously enough texts cited within the manu- 

and listed in the catalogue do not alwa 
appear (e.g. those on no. 8360, pp. 204-5). The 
analytic index is also slightly flawed in that the 
texta listed in the Confucian Clasmos section 
(p. 464) carry no indication of the title of the 
commentary attached, although commentanes 
are listed in the alphabetio mdex. 

Such shortoommgs hardly mar the pleasure 
of seeing an mm t job so well dane. When 
five volumes af this degree of excellence even- 
tually nestle together on our hbrary shelves 
they will surely constitute a fitting memonal to 
Paul Pelliot, not simply as the agent whereby 
these manuscripts came to Pans but also as 
the mnologist who did most to raise biblio- 
graphical standards in his profession. 

T. H. BARRETT 


W. Bourg Costum: A handbook of 
Fasten Han sound glosses. xii, 
316 pp. Hong Kong: Chinese Univer- 
sity Press, 1983. $32.75. 

The Han d 


as um t and worthy of study; on the 
MET dé van A er ancient litera- 
tare, and it was diffloult to know what the oor- 
rect vermon of the text was or how rt should be 
understood and pronounoed. In responding to 
this dilemma, the Han scholars left us not only 
their own understandmg of the classics, but a 
deal of information about their own 
and its pronunciation. There was also 
a general interest in etymology for its own sake, 
as shown by works such as the Fang Yan 
of Yang Xiong (a dialect dicti of Western 
Han), Shuo wen jie n of Xu Shen (a oom- 
prehensive study of the Chinese characters and 
their structure, dating from A.D. 100), and the 
Shi meng of Liu Xi (an etymological work of 
about A.D. 200). 


o words can be identi- 
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fled, these transcriptions oan e useful 
information about the Eastern pronuncas- 
taons of the characters used to write them. 
Coblin’s study collects and presents largo 
amount of such phonological evidence from the 
Eastern Han in eemly accessible form, and 
interprets it in the light of what is known from 
other sources about the Chinese dialecte of 
Han times, about the earher Old (or Archaio) 
Chinese stago (represented by the phonetio 
series and the rhymes of the SM jing, from 
about 1000 to 700 2.0.), and the later Middle 


Cilanse stags (represents, by We die Mum os 
601 A.D.). 


e evidence 18 of several types : 
l. Loangraph where Han 
commentators thab one word had 


been substituted for another in a classical text 


the pronunciation of one word 1s indi 
citing another word of similar pronunciation. 
The SÀwo wen jie si contains of this 
type, where Xu Shen would cate the pro- 
nuncistion of one word by saying that ıt was 
‘read like? (dw rwo) such and such another 
word, although it remams unclear why Xu 
Shen chose to give such glosses for certain 
words and not for others. 

3. Paronomastio glosses (yin xw»). Han 
dynasty scholars would often gloss one word by 
citing another word of similar pronunciation, 
apparently assuming that such smilarities of 
pronunastion (includmg some which seem 
quite fortuitous to us) reflected similarities of 
true meaning or origin. Whether or not such 
glosses are relevant to the actual etymologies 
are at least valuable evi- 


pt the words they. o 
dence about the -period unciation of 
the words. The largest ion of suoh 


glow ue gus siio oE N ce 
thoroughiy re from this point of view 
by A imguisic study of the Shih 

ıng, Oam bri Mass., 1954}—a study which 
scq eye cape ipi quin for Coblin's 
book. But includes a number of 
paronomastio from other Han 
souroog, (Although Coblin does not t the 
data preeented by Bodman, he docs include the 
language of the Shi ming in his discussion of 
Eastern Han dialects.) 

Coblin includes sound glosses of the above 
types for the following Eastern Han oommen- 
tators: Du Zichun, #} -f- ZR. Zheng Xing 
f SA, Zheng Zhong fif 3, Xu Shen HF Hf, 
Zheng Xuan $f x, Fu Qian HR HE, Ying 
Shao P Bh, and Gao You # RE. The 
peronomastio glosses in the Baihu tongyi 
E BE XE ME ore also included. 

4. Buddhist transoriptions. Coblin’s study 
includes 345 transcriptions found m Eastern 
Han Buddhist texts, with references to the 
Taishd Tripitake. The translators represented 
are An Shigao Jr {it Wi» Zhi Loujischen 
3 BE du MR (Lokekeems) and Kang 

The book itself has three mam sections, The 
sound gloases themselves (includmg Buddhist 


transcriptions) are presented as part 8, 
tel by calion, and oberen y arna ai 
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numbered, with full references to the texts in 
which they oocur. The orucial words of each 
gloss are given in three forms: Chinese charac- 
M asteen Han ronunoiation, 
and Middle Chinese Li's adapte- 
tion of Bernhard haste Chinese). 
There is also & stroke order index to all the 
characters oocurring in the date, and an alpha- 
betical mdex of Sanskrit words occurring in the 
Buddhist transoriptions. 

Part 2, ' Reconstructions’, presents Cob- 
lin’s reconstructions of Eastern Han pronun- 
claton, based largely on the evidence presented 

i Cobin NUM t to distinguah 


ddle Chinese reconstructions. 


‘to go to, to suit' as MC 4ak. Coblm 
believes that this m had already occurred 
in the language of & Shin, sd thue he 
reconstructs both words as * m Xu 


Shen's section of part 8. Smoe Old Chinese 
reconstructions are not included, ıb is difficult 
to check Coblin's hypothesis against his data, 
unless one already knows which words come 
from *-jiak and which from *-fik.) 

To reconstruct the various dialects 
Eastern Han is an immense task, of course. 
Coblin reconstructs six different vowel systems 
and ten different initial consonant systems for 
the various dialects represented m his data. 
Many of these reconstructions are frankly 

tive or incomplete. (The so-called 

iw finals of Middle Chinese, for 
exam where the Chinese sources 
show two distinct finals for Middle Chinese but 
where Karlgren reconstructed only one—are 
not accounted for, and are sometimes macou- 
rately represented.) Coblin’s basic method 1s to 
reconstruct systems which are conastent with 
F. K. Lis Old Chmese reconstruction (1971, 
1976) on the one hand, and which oan account 
for the similarities of pronunciation indicated 
by the sound gloeses on tho other. Hor ezample; 
the dwrwo glosses m the Shuo wen jis zi o 


1Li Fang-kuei FE 7; kk, 'Shaxggw yin 
yanjin’ P E OOF UD Tsinghua Journal 
of Chinese Studies 9, 1971, 1-60; and 'Jige 
shanggu shengmu wen Bà | Lo ae 
Hr [E] BN, Jiang Gong shishi shounian jinian 
lemen ME IV HT Ub A FERR 
3C dh, Taipei, 1976, 1143-50. 
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use words ending in OC *-« to gloss words 
Without *-n, and vice versa, so blin quite 
reasonably concludes that the *-n had disap- 
peared in Xu Shen's dialect. Of course, not all 
the dialects reconstructed can be ancestral to 
the Middle Chinese system represented in the 
Qis yv»; Coblin argues on the beams of his 
data that the best candidate for the ancestor 
of Middle Chinese is the dialect used in the 
Buddhist transcriptions—probebly that of 
Luoyang. 


Despite the preliminary nature of the recon- 
structions, this 1s an extremely valuable study 


which not only breaks new ground in the in- 
vestigation of the the Eastern Han 
dynasty, but also provides rich material, in 


convenient form, for future mvestigation. 
WILLIAM H. BAXTER III 


Jonn TimotHy Waran: Poems on 
poetry: literary oriticism by Yuan 
Hao-wen (1190-1257). (Münchener 
Ostasiatische Studien, Bd. 33.) xvi, 
482 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1982. DM 66. 


This detailed study of Yuan Hao-wen's 
Poems on poery is a most valuable piece of 
work for students of Classica] Chinese 
The author pd qe acd M 
guide to the work, as follows: [1] suggest 
sort eye dmi tines Pos ae 


e Durus DER i the 


auod Giger ie pak epe e 
two translations that appear for each poem, 
then read the essay devoted to the poem, and 
finally that he return to the poem text, re- 
reading ıt and tho two translations’. The first 
translation of each poem is a more ‘ natural- 
ized’ (or ‘ free’) one, the second a more 
* barbarixed ' (or ‘ literal’) one. It is 


to read both to capture the spirit of the Chinese 
original because of the ‘ condensed 
nature of the quatrain form the allustve 


quality of Yuan Hao-wen’s poetry which com- 
bine to make for compactness of expression 
that 1s difficult to understand.’ 

The author summarues his aim m these 
words: ‘This study explioates Yuan Hao- 
wen's poems on poetry in three ways: in 
terms of what ho 1s trying to may in each poem ; 
in terms of what earlier artical opinion he :s 
drawing upon in the formulatzon of his views ; 
and in terms of what earlier prose and poetry 
he is using to form his own fein 
He also states that the critical theory employed 
in Yuan’s poems 1s not original, and the suoccas 
of his criticism is largely owed to his akill as a 
writer. In his poems on poetry Yuan Hao-wen 
mamtains the same belance between directness 
and indirectness of statement, allusrveness and 
UE m: ne of feeling 
and restraint in expression that dıstangurshes 
tho bast of his other poetio wnting. Apart from 
this mtensive study of Yuan’s Thirty poems on 
poetry, the author also examines other relevant 
prose and poetic writings by Yuan and the 

of Yuan’s many commentators and 
critics, so that the '"s achievement can be 
viewed from all 
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As for the translations, ‘ naturalized’ and 

* berberixed ’, the author is to be congratulated 
on his olarrty and choice of Englah terms for 
many difficult phrases. Together with the 
Chinese text and romanization, the 
translations facilitate enormously the close 
study of the poems by students of Ohinese 
poety, Tho execs tho, poeira ii moat 
The identifloation of the poets in 

has been achieved through an 

intenarve study of & great many works and 
then the careful mfting of evidence. The poets 
of Poem 16 are most likely to be Li Ho and 
Li Po, but one scholar has an 1denti- 
flostion with Yuan Chen his love for the 
‘ Mirror Lake beauty '. Wixted rightly rejects 
that identification and favours the conjecture 
that Li Po is the poet 1n question because of 
the verbatim quotation from one of his poems. 
The discussion of Poem 22 is — 
m ing. The author has meticulously sifted 
through the many posmbilities of Yuan's inten- 
ded meaning of the character chs #f such as 
*amgular, extraordinary, beautiful, wonder- 
ously creative and unique, eto.'; and after 
weighing carefully the various suggestions of 
scholars the implication of the 
fourth Ime, he tly interprets it as the 
poet's hint that he is the t to revive true 


poetry by re-ohannelling poetio tradition 
of his time. 
While my admiration for 


expressing 

Wixted's excellent study and tranalation I 
would like to say I thmk his renderíng of 
k'wzdo 4 2 (Poem 9, lino 1, p. 82) as 
*lengthy displays’ or ‘ boasting of quantity ' 
is not as fltimg as ' boasting of superior attam- 
ments’, There ıs a of the pen m the 
Chinese text of Poem (p. 216), line 8, 
character 4: Mf should be FH. 

Besides the Thirty Poems themselves, there 
rae ige a cee a E 
Additional literary anticism by Yuan Hao- 
wen’, and in the A dix: Texts, Commen- 
taries, eto., from oh the reader will derive 
great benefit rf he poruses with patience. 

X. P. K. WHITAKER 


Gren Dupsnrpam: The tale of Is Wa: 
study and critioal edition of a Ohinese 
story from the mnth century. (Oxford 
Oriental Monographs; no. 4) vu, 
204 pp., plan [on endpapers]. London : 
Ithaca Press for the Board of the 
Faculty of Oriental Studies, Oxford 
University, 1983. £12.50. 

The I4 Wa chuan probably found interested 
readers from its creation at the begmnmg of 
the ninth century, for it was included in & 
collection from the mid nmth century 
which,/though no longes extant has survived 
m pert in two Bung collecti The story oon- 
tinued to arouse interest tho ages, for 
it was referred to down to m times and, 
like several other ch'wan-ch‘i tales, it formed the 
besis of several dramatic works. More recently 
i$ has repeatedly been translated into modern 
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Chinese, Japanese, and various European 

end it has been used as a set text 
in the syllabus of a number of university 
courses. 

This new work differs from previous transla- 
taons of the story. The translation itself is 
accompanied on o by the Chmese 
text in both the 7"a«-p'sng -chi and Le- 
shuo versions, which is extremely useful, for 
though the former 1s by far the longer, there are 
places where the latter clears up moonmstencies 
m the narrative. There are also notes on 
textual variants, since both vermons are &vail- 
&ble in & number of editions. The translation 
ntaelf ia ditinguished: by & enu UD 
footnotes which not only w attention to 
what are olearly quotations and allusions— 
information on the whole already supplied 
with some of the Japanese editions and trans- 
lations—but also pomts to resonances which 
would be far from obvious to the modern 
reader, though they would have been noticed 
by the author's contem With this 
apparatus the reader is able to obtain a much 
richer experience of the work. 

The translation is preceded by & long intro- 
duction which goes mto the ry of the 
available versions of the text. The question of 
authorship, m doubt as early as the Sung 


dynasty, is discussed here and further dealt 
with m an dix. The introduction also 
discusses the and circumstances of the 


compoation of the story. The sentence which 
introduces the story and the colophon, which 


gives the date as 705, had been by 
Shad pea reg pe arcane dnd 


of the work itself. Dr. Dudbridge very 
Poenos ekate Duet e lins of e texb 
t have dropped out from the first sentence, 
oh would that the tatle 

Censor, which author Po Haing-chien di 
not hold, applied to Yuan Chen, who is known 
to have written a poem on the same theme. 
While this suggestion cannot be it is 
the first that sounds as if it ought to be true. 
Even more in: 15 Dudbridge’s theory 
on the creation of the of the story. The 
anonymity of the hero’s family was transparent 
before, for it was the famous Cheng alan that 
had ite seat at Ymg-yang, the locality men- 
tioned. Po -ohien was connected with the 
Ohengs through his mother and also through 
Yuan Chen's mother, for whom his brother Po 
Ohu-i wrote a tomb inscription, and thus he 
could be to be familiar with the his- 
tory of members of the olan. Dudbridge has 
made himself familiar with it too and shows 
that the hero combines in his career some of 
the main characteristics of the careers of three 
brothers of the Cheng family. The technique of 


an pin tie characteristics of several 
people in & fictional character is well 


known in Western novela, but this ıs the first 
time that rts use has been demonstrated in 
T'ang fiction. Next the heroine’s character is 
discussed, ın juxtaposition with that of other 
ch‘uan-ch‘'t heroines, and found to be oonvino- 
mg. There follows an account of the transfor- 
mations the went through in adaptations 
for the stage in Y flan and times, and in & 
vernacular perwphrase of seventeenth 
century. 
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"The Poot b beentifill a He eed 


It is an ex: crempliy poo af wank end ti ped 
that Dr. bridge will bring his knowledge 


and talents to bear on some more examples of 


the genre. 
GRORGE WHYS 


J. Y. Wona:. Anglo-Ohnese relations 
1839-1860: a calendar of Chinese 
documents in the British Foreign Office 
records. (Oriental Documents, vr.) 
xv, 398 pp. Oxford: Oxford Univer- 


sity Press, 1983. £25. 

This 1s an annotated lut of the diplomatio 
correspondence m Chinese which passed 
between the British and Chinese authorities 
during a most important period of nineteenth- 

century history. The are all lodged 
in the Public Reoord Office in London, and 
Dr. Wong's task has consisted of cataloguing 
the documents as well as preparing the sum- 
marie. English language versions of some, or 
ps all, of this correspondence also exist, 

t it was the Chinese vermons which were the 
operative ones when originally exchanged, and 
to have them made so much easier of access by 
this work will be a t boon to historians. 

The summaries themselves make fasomating 

Here are a t trivia such as the 
jeter dien to Prince Kang of 19 Decem- 
ber 1860: ‘Returns Prince Kung’s letter in 
whioh character Ch‘in-ch‘ai, referring to H.M. 
Plenipotentiary, was not put in elevated posi- 
tion’. And here also are records of momen- 
tous events: on 23 August 1849 ‘ Bonham to 
Hsu K -chin. Is shocked by murder of 

or Ammaral] of Matas. Has despatched 
Due oy cen dius 
speedy apprehension of mardere(): 

a 
at tho amati, uou 
on: ' Has heard much about [ pers 
Coie Glare Ge eerie T ihe 
fellow Portuguese.’ 

The book was prepared for press in oamera- 
ready form. One great advantage of this has 
been the freedom to insert Chmese characters 
wherever in text and index. A very 
interesting historical and methodological intro- 
duction completes this work, which 1s, perhaps 
surprisingly, as readable as it is useful. 

HUGH D. R. BAKER 


Epwarp MARTINIQUE: Chinese tradi- 
tional bookbinding: a study of tts evo- 
lution and i TES Library 
Series. Studies in East Asian Libra- 
rianship, No. 19.) 80 pp., 24 plates. 
[San Francisco]: Chinese Materials 
Center, 1983. $18. 

Smiow-syu Lu Suaw: The imperial 
printing of early Ch'tng China, 1644— 
1805. (Asian Library Series. Studies 
in East Asian Librarianship, No. 20.) 
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xvii, 88 pp. [San Francisco]: Chinese 
Materials Center, 1983. $17. 


CoNBTANOE R. MILLER: Technical and 


a a a of 
panon in C and the West 

Library Series. Studies in East ES 
Librarianship, No. 21.) ix, 79 pp. 
[San Francisco]: Chinese Ma 
Center, 1983. $18. 


pare e Mun DA AE 
the first three titles are uneven in quality and 
usefulness. The development of printing in the 
Far East, its masarve growth in Ming China, 
particularly the growth of popular printing at 
Chi ad aris ictus O Mee aka: 
in Chma and, later, in the West, are 
of study which have been neglected m recent 
years and it 1s to be hoped that this series will 
do something to fill the vacuum. 

Of the first three volumes, Edward 
Martinique's Chinese traditional bookbinding : 
a sudy of its evolution and techniques is, at first 
sight, the least interesting but m the end the 
moet rewardmg. The subject seems limited but 
Martinique has written a very thorough survey 
in what must surely be & definitive work. I am 


M 


not entirely oonvinced by all his conclusions ; 
for exam the on that pelm-leaf 
texts from India and th-East Ame affected 


the development of the concertina binding 
which was used for so long for Buddhist texts. 
Apart from the fact that the Chinese turned the 
format through 90 degrees, the linked form of 
the accordion binding differs from the separate 
leaves of the foreign palm-leaf books. Mar- 
tinique also fails to lay sufficient stress on the 
thinness of Chinese paper used in printing 
which I foel was essential to tho devaopment 
of the thread-bound formas (amall manuscript 
booklets found the uang manu- 
sori are almost invariably made of very 
thi which would have been unsuitable 
for tang) but, in general, his conclusions are 
non-oontroversial and his bibliography very 


Interesting. 

Constance R. Miller's Technical and cultural 
prerequisites for the invention of printing in 
China and the Wes basically follows the course 
of Carter's The invention of printing in China 
and its spread Westward (revised ed. 1955), 
although the stress is different. Laying out the 
essential ‘ prerequisites ' for an invention seems 
to me to be a rather mechanistic approach and 
it is not entirely successful for, technical 
aspects aside, the cultural are inade- 
que covered. There was the same demand 

ume of copies in ancient Rome as m 
T'ang China but m Rome, the &uthor states, 
. were so oheap that not only was 
| for books met, but an excess was 
TET uoed.’ It may be that to the faith- 
fal B in T'ang China there was no such 
thing as an excess but a glanoe at the volume of 
copies of sūtras uoed at Dunhuang alone 


would suggest t oopyists were cheap and 
pee bhe netto, invent per- 

no more ing than in Rome. the 
tehnica] side, y where paper is oon- 
oerned, Miller the well-known, traceable 
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from the capture of Chinese prison- 

‘of war m 751 which, in a mere hundred 
E made Samarkand a centre of peper- 
making and export to Europe, to Spain in the 
twelfth century and Italy in the late thirteenth 
oen and thence to Germany. No new 
in covered in har text but lt leo useful 


summary. J 
Shiow-Jyu Lu Shaw's The imperial printeng 
«ari OR Ohina, 1644-1805, 1s the least 
ry of the threo bodks for, though she 
Balle ULT akat whbii has boni lee widely 
explored in English, her approach is hide- 
bound and the text contradictory. Taken as a 
whole, her conclusions are satisfactory, but 
she manifests a traditional prejudice in favour 
of rather repugnant emperors. The ,Xong 
sheng em. , author of a well-known ' taxt- 
book ' on the cultivation of upright behaviour, 
‘one of the most ambitious and competent’ 
emperors according to Shaw, devoted much of 
his energy to the eradication of rivals and 
brothers, and the suppression of archival 
material relating to them, as well as to perse- 
ong of the great puting enterprise of e 
one of the greatest printing enterprises of the 
Qing. His, meadiinig Wita, to 1w ege 

jio doas digas emj Mm cni a fial 
chapter, as does a revision o ier first descrip- 
tion of the Qian long emperor, * a great patron 
of the arts and literature’, whose paranocis 
scams to havo played a majar part in hus dio 
to collect rare in order to censor them 
d escorts chet auth 1t dy appara 
to be anti-Manohu). A more critical approach 

to imperial attitudes and imperial p 
would have been weloome but there 1s muc 
uu REPE 
aho be weloome as ahe covers aspects of 
which have not been covered 
English-language works. 


FRANCES WOOD 


imperial prin 
in widely-availe 


P. C. Tuse and D. E. PorraRD: 
Colloquial Ohinese. vi, 322 pp. Lon- 
don, etc.: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1982. £4.95, cassette £6 plus 
VAT. 


P. O. T'una: Oharacter tert for P. C. 
T'ung and D. B. Pollard, Colloquial 
Ohinese. Full form character version. 
EU 198 pp. Simplified character ver- 

sion. v, 198 pp. London: [P. O0. 
Tung], 1983. 
This course is arranged in two parta, the 

main English text and a published 

Chinese character text, available both fall 

form and simplified characters. The main text 

is divided into 17 lessons which follow the same 

geome! arrangements. Each begins with a 

short presentation passage containing all the 

im t points to be studied m the lesson, 

f by a structured dialogue as reinforoe- 

ment. uo clalogue koopa to. he banio ae 

given in the presentation and enlarges the 


voosbulary ee new words. The 
third part, ' geom 
sions normally macs in lists 
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in pinyin romanization the vooebulary intro- 
duced in the lesson. For each new word is 
given tie pronunciation, the grammatical oste- 

to which it usually belongs, and the closest 

meaning. Part 5 is devoted to notes on 
new grammar points met in the material of the 
main text. Part 6 concentrates on speech pet- 
terns and aims at helping students to mternal- 
ixe or reinforoe the most productive sentenoe 
petterns of everyday Chinese. Part 7 is made 


grammar, 
expansion drills, and exercises are not included. 
The cassette tape begins with the basic sound 
system; then for Lessons 1-8, it gives the 
vooebulary, followed by the Presentation and 
the Dialogues. In Lessons 9-17, the vocabu- 
lary 1s not included. The recordings were pre- 
ial GL gal oasls Ono ONE Mia 
two voices. 

This very weloome work provides much 
useful, regl-life conversational material taken 
from the speech of the People’s Republic as 
well as other Chinese communities. The soenes 
of the dialogues are set in P end London 
respeotrvely, and take between 
Chinese vimting soho. in d and 
English students intending to study in Peking, 


or conversely, students already in 
Peking with their hosta and instruo- 
tors The content of tho lessons is lively, 


humorous, and often witty. 

The lay-out of the lessons is also innovative. 
Putting the vocabulary in the middle of the 
lesson ıs deliberate: the text it 1s 
pone ee trans- 

to facilitate students’ understandmg ; 
and for the sections following the vocabulary, 
studanta are expected to have learned the new 
mörda by heart so that gràdually ee 
are no longer needed. Tar amount af 
tical explanation is ap to this level 
of text and the exp rie iiam 
Whenever & special point needs to be made, 
this is usually done by comparmg and oon- 
trasting two sentence patterns the most 
effective method of instruction. 
Exercises are and varied to sustain 
student interest. Up to 50 types of exercises 
are used and these have been closely integrated 
with the other parts of the lesson. 

The Chinese character text is well 
and clearly printed. In the vocabulary lista, 
the characters are printed large to facilitate 
Mat eich, fe sisi end aa the 

e simplified and sametames the 
ied orms of the aro also shown. 
cassette recording is of high quality : a 

is clear, pronunmetion standard, an 
that of normal conversation. 
hare are, however; certain arosa in whioh 
this text could be im For instance, 


more emphasis might have been placed on the 
sound system, since this is so crucial to the 


success of the study of Chinese. 
Same of the terminology used in the grummat- 
oal auld be im For 
exam it would be to use the 
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mirinsio word-clasaifler ‘adjective’ in place 
of the funotional term ' stative verb ' and then 
to divide the uses of the adjective Into modifier 
and predicate. This would avoid the artuation 
that occurs on page 61 of the main text where 
the heading reads ‘ Nouns modified by stative 
verbs '. 

Smoe the term complement is bemg intro- 
duced, abies be at ai. ude the 
V-C construction along with the V-O oonstruo- 
tion. Perhaps the A-N (attribute and nonn, 
eg. Adngrén), the A-V (attribute and verb, 
e.g. ffi-pdo), and the S-P (subject and predi- 
cate, e.g. xin kdo) oonstruotaons should be 


inoluded, as they are all common m 
spoken Chinese. PES 
The foll topiœ should also have been 
inaluded Ge boated u : (1) the number 
zoro in Chmese, (2) the distinction between èr 
and Hámg, (8) V-O used as transitive verb, (4) 
8-P as subject or cate, (5) oompari- 
son of ‘ bă ’, ‘ bé:’ and ‘lián ' sentences, (6) the 


distinction between a telescopio (pivotal) 
sentence and an embedded sentence (sentence 
with clause as object), (7) sentences with no 
subject, (8) the agent-action relationship and 
the topic-comment relationship, and (8) the 
existential sentence, where the place word is 
used as a grammatical subject. 

There are few areas where the text of the 
pose tionn ge eu and aketohes could be 

they a but, for example, the punctus- 
tion ‘7!’ is used more than n and, 
though it expresses a rather particular mood, 
little or no explanation is given. In Lesson 2 
VE Ee AN GL Diogun ^ cedi, Shet 
Wo diren? | Skéi she wd diren?! (What?! My 
wife?! Who is my wife? |). This is in nse 
to the question, NT diren ydshi Shanghdi rén ba? 
(Your wife us also from Shanghai?) Normally, 
the answer to such a question would be Wó khái 
méi ji£Min (I am not yet married). If jidhin uw 
too advanced a word to be introduced at this 

int, the answer could be, wd méiyóx diren 
F haven't a spouse). Here the author the 
student a response punctuated "NUS 


which oould be in m two ways. One 
is a play on the ity of the word diren 
(‘ spouse ' m the Pe Reptile end lover’ 
elsewhere). This e text for those 


who understand it, but the ambiguity is not 
explained to the student at any point. The 


taon is offered. There is also the of 
whether either usege is appropriate for studenta 
at this stago. 


n contrast of dow bk and 
1s more complicated than it seems, for 
is not used very often in Chinese and 

taen on y im ADUUIM to a An expla- 

nation to help student avoid the mistake of 

à bk ddw in place of dow bù is all that is 

needed. This example is in any case particu- 

larly ambiguous. In the same section, another 
sentence reads, Td rà bw rà! (Does he feel 
hot?). The logio of the sentence would be 
clearer if question and answer used ai and wi 


respeotively. 
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Lessons 2 and 8 employ numerous negative 
questions and two problems arise. “Hint, 
because of their rhetorical nature, negative 
questions, though used in daily speech, are not 
& very important pattern. Second, the usage 
of ahd and bushi m answer to tho questions is 
the contrary of the ‘yes’ and ‘no’ in 
English, but the text does not make this con- 
trast clear. 

In Lesson 18, speech patterns, there are two 
sentences that sound unnatural in coll 
Chinese: Tä 4M bw aks bi nt yòn gio you ? 
and didi xud de bi gage you kudi you Ado. The 
most common ways of saying the first are T4 
ah bu thi bt wi gdo, yo DÈ mi ? or Td shi 
bu shi you bint glo you bint f The second 
might be rendered as, Didi wilin rud shénme, 
d5w xw de bt gëge kudi, yd bi page hão. 

In part 6 of Lesson 14, Patterns, & 
Pen once roada, TA s tad nèi bën xidoshud 
méi shénme yisi, xi ds hën yì bin. Tho expres- 
xion xi de yt ban, though currently in use in the 
People’s Republic, 1s not all that common, and 
the far more common expreasion—both in the 
People’s Republic and elsewhere—n4 de bù 
réame yng would probably be more appro- 
priate, ~ 

In the context of the whole, the i 
points are quite minor. The overall 
the text is very high, and it is indeed a weloome 
additzon to this area of study. 

Ta-TUAN CH'EX 


lwxANUEL Ü. Y. Hatt: The rise of 
modern China. Third edition: xxxiii, 
934 pp. New York and Oxford: 
Oxford University Prose, 1983. £17.50. 


In rta latest edition the balance in Immanuel 
S. Y. Hsü's now extremely well-known and 
generally admired work has been further tilted 
towards emphasis on contemporary China. 
What began, in the first edrtion of 1970, 

i as an in-depth treatment of 
len en & ‘topping’ on Republican 
Communist China, as & work 
| explicating our- 
opments in terms of a longer than 
usual historical perspective. The new edi- 
tion thus continues a process begun wi 
second (1975) edition, where the addition of 
extra chaptera devoted to then contemporary 
events 


air Froid ; merely adding extra 
chapter retaining the original 


oon 

did not make for unity of treatment. A serious 
attempt has now been made to repair this 
defect. A radical revision of the entare work has 
Sin ee ee 
compression of the previous interesting 

somewhat prolix earliest chapters dev to 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. At 
the same time some of the later chapters have 
been partially re-written and realigned to 
oarry the narrative forward so as to acoammo- 


date Mao menta, even up to as 
E as late-1980. Some attention has been 


to recent political and economic 
Taiwan. The result of this reap has 
certainly been to present a much ter, more 
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unified treatment of the 340-yoar period from 
the ing of the Qmg to tho rule of Deng 
Tin than hitherto, but the doubt must 

as to whether it is any longer feasible to 
^ regard so | and diverse a span of history as 
an identifiablo, unitary period. It is also quee- 
tionable whether so much and such varied 
material oen be comfortably accommodated 
within the covers of a book. 

It takes courage for a like Imma- 
nuel Hst, whose natural interests lie ın earlier 
periods, to risk his reputation in the contem- 
porary field. But rt is right that he should have 
obeyed the compulsion to do so, for it 1s essen- 
tial that the analysis and interpretation of 
reoent events should be undertaken by some- 
one of first-class intelleot who by in tion 
and experience 1s accustomed to taking the 
langer view. 

Such has been the unprecedented scale and 
extent, the te exceptional pace, of the 
changes that have taken place in Chma, even 
within so brief & period as the last decade, 
that many of the books on Modern China, oon- 


sidered ‘standard works’ as recently as the 
1950s and 60s, have been y swept 
into obsolescence, their j ents rendered 


not just wrong but also irrelevant by what has 
subeequentl happened: It is a icular 
tnibute to the uring stature of T'he ris of 
modern China that despite the turbulent 
changes that have occurred snoe it first 
appeared, it shows no sign yet of sharing their 
fate. There are a number of reasons why this 
should be so. Tiati to ap irae prt 
the best sense: that is to say, it is the uct 
of extensive, careful research; its objectives 
are olearly stated and the book is throughout 
informed by this ooherent vimon of its pur- 
pose; the argument is oalmly and lucidly pre- 
sented and the writing us a model of clarity and 
simplicity. Secondly, the book supplies an 
identifiable need. ere 15 & place for a work 
set somewhere between superficial, short 
accounts of modern Chma and the heavier 
treatments such as the relevant volumes of 
The Cambridge history of Ohina, say. Thirdy, 
the fact that it was plamly conceived from the 
outset as a survey-oourse textbook designed 
to o&ter for the large and growing number of 


college and university throughout 
the World in Ohmes Studies, Eas Aslar His- 
tory and general World History has permitted 
an attractiveness and usnems mn the 


sentation and a layout that could afford to be 
much more lavish with charts, maps, :llustra- 


narrower readership. The result is a 
splendidly presented, authoritative volume in 
which Oxford U: Press cen take pride, 


but which, because of its wide distribution, has 
stall been made available at a reasonable price. 
The excellent and full bibliographies appended 
to each chapter provide perceptive directions 
on further reading in the topics covered. 
Yet, despite these qualities, there are certain 
flaws that should not go unmentioned. Perhaps 
the most serious of these is at the concept level 
and oonoerns the doefinitition of ‘modern’ 


piece pap. i to maintain, as 
Hst does and to with oonsiderable 
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, that modern China oan be seriously 
taken to date from the of the Qing 
in 1644. That that date should fortuitously, 
and then very approximately, be taken to 
coincide with the European Renaissance, the 
acknowledged beginning of the modern period 
in Western history, us sufficient basis upon 
which to oonstruot the that it 1s also 
the of modern i history. 
Another problem concerns the diffüloult and 
sensitive matter of Hsü's own stance. To put 
it bluntly, he is undoubtedly & Chinese oonser- 
vative, an admirer of the more stable past and 
its more oertain values, someone who expects 
to seo the eternal Chinese verities eventually 
re-emerging after the present aberrant period 
has paseed away. As such he 1s hardly the best 
sort of witness, one would have thought, to 
report di ionately on the oourse of develop- 
ments in Communist China. There are places 
in the book where his distaste for contemporary 

aiid Lie impatience witli r6 lead fam (o 
appear almost dismissive. So far as detail is 
concerned, ıt must be said that some of the 
later cha, cularly those covering the 

od from the death of Mao Zedong—are 
intingly ‘bitty’, mere recitals of 
and uninte facta. These clomng 
chapters, the latest to be written, contrast 
most sharply with the measured thoughtful- 
ness and ripe j t of the earlier parts of 
the book. It ıs to be hoped that something will 
be done to improve them in a subsequent 
edition. . 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
iiae krs Teally-two botka hare. one, tha book 
that Hsu enjoyed writing, the Qing history ; 
the other, the book he progressivaly enjoyed 
writing less and less, an account of post-1911 
China that declmes in authority, quality and 
certainty the nearer it approaches the present 
day. It may be that those serious historians 
who declmed the risk implicit in entering the 
contem period were right after all But 
we should be grateful to Hsu that he did not 
take that course for, whatever its later im- 

ons, what we have in The rise of modern 
the best, comprehensive account currently 
available. 

ROBERT P. BLOSS 


SHERMAN COCHRAN and two others (ed. 
and tr.): One day in China: May 21, 
1936. (ix), 290 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Preas, 1983. 
£17.50. 


Pepe ir tae pte inao of 1936 to 
a out of Gorky’s pro k, ' One 
day in the world ' elei ie qut Oro 
day in China’ would be pieced together not 
from the contents of n: pers but from oon- 
tributions from individ all over the ooun- 
try, recounting the events in their own lives on 
one particular day, say May 21st. Not to lose 
any advantage, extracta from newspapers, lists 
of publio entertainments, and a ‘ bird's-eye’ 
summary of current affairs could be a ed 
too. Disappointment came when efforts to 
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underpin the enterprise with contributions 
solicited from contacts failed to produce very 
much. The publio at however, proved 
that the planners were, all, onto a good 
tamg: eventually over 8,000 entries arrived 
in the editorial offloo at the Life Publishing 
Compeny in Shanghai, in response to advertise- 
menta inserted in reputable n and 
magazines, Half of these, the own of the 
editor-in-chief, Mao Dun, later revealed, oame 
from frequenters of olassrooms—85%, from 
studenta, 15% from teachers. A further 5% 
were from profesional writers. Many of the 
rest did not declare ther occupations. Only 
1-7% were avowedly from manual workers, 
0:4% from peasants, but considering the low 
] of liter&cy country-wide, those figures 
were already quite high. For the 469 entries 
inoluded in the book published in September 
1986 the percentages were different, i 
aarme bosi grven to regional and oocupational 
sprea 


The editorial board of 10 for Zhongguo de yi 
ri (One day in China) were broadly speaking of 
the respectable Ieft. The men who saw all the 
material, Mao Dun and the assistant editor 
Kong Lingjing, were both communists. We do 
not know what discretion ther beliefs author- 
ized them to exercise in their selection. Nor 
is there any way now to check on the authen- 
tıarty of the entries themselves. The majority 
of them are written in the first person, which us 
what one would if they were to comply 
with the specifloation in the advertusement of 
‘ eventa or small... that are experienced 
on or off Job’; ‘ personel impressions’; 
P teg correspondence and personal reflec- 

'. A sixeable proportion, however, are 
written in the flotrve manner, with an invisible 
and seemingly omniscient narrator, which does 
not quite with honest observation. 
Other contributors seem to have been 
fortunate in receiving dramatic letters on 
May 21st, such as the one printed in item II, 20 
in this book, from & man just released from 
prison where he had been tortured to make him 
confess to being a communist. A few accounts 
sound distinctly phoney, like item I, 6 (wrongly 
numbered I, 5, on p. 25) purportang to come 
from a country court clerk who is wildly 

in his 


their hands; it is hard to believe that 
he could be unaware, or if aware, unconcerned 
that he shows himself such an odious creatare. 
Internal evidence, then, leads one to doubt that 
all the pieces are all that they claim to be. On 
the other hand, contrary of mnooenoe it 
would be hard to affect, of th 
saientious explanation of provincial terms, of 
neglect to an incident for more than it is 


lus to putting to than one of case, 
1059 was objestively a bai year. The perennial 
pestilences that make for a wicked world took 
no holiday, and the current crises made things 
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or the shadow of the Japanese, and forced 
labour was used to lay the roads and 
buld the fortifications for war, much to the 
anguish of small farmers whose land was thus 
swallowed up. The testimony to what it was 
like on the ground ha to oontend with 
impositions of thus sort, with humiliation, and 
with maladministration, by itself justifies the, 
compilation. Not all of the collection deals 
with such sombre subjects, of course, indeed 
many and varied aro the facets of life all over 


the country that it reveals. 
English version 


The editors of the abri 

under review have from the Chinese 
book 84 pieces for translation and annotation. 
These are chosen not on the bans of individual 
interest but to constitute four groupings: 
“amily ’ and women, * Heads’ and authority, 


ap peretliiona and popular i and 
d traitors’ and the enemy. e origi- 
nal collection amply divided the contributions 
geographically, according to source.) Tho first 
group & to me quite thin, the focus of 
several of the essays actually being elsewhere 
than on family women, but the supply of 
relevant matter for the remainder is te 
enough. The topical arrangement suited the 
editors’ original pedagogical purpose, and will 
be convenient to users who have an mterest in 
a particular social soienoe. For them the 
footnotes, which make & point of reference to 
further Fiel The more 
casual reader might have preferred the Chinese 
scheme, which preserves- the element of 


Bor illustrations this English version draws 
heavily on contemporary woodcuts. The trans- 
lation often allows the bones of the Chinese 
construction to break surface, in the interest, I 
imagine, of enhancing the national flavour. 

D. J, POLLARD 


Raura THaxrON: China turned rightside 
up: revolutionary legitimacy in the 


oe world. xxii, 286 pp. New 
ven and London: Yale University 
Prees, 19083. £22.50. 


The novelty claimed by Thaxton for 
his paradigm of the Chinese Communist Revo- 
lution will seem lees new to those familiar with 
the work of James C. Scott. It is a debt which 
the author acknowledges, altho it is also 
true that the 'moral eoonomy ' fr&mework 
cannot embrace all his arguments. Novel or 


til Ga Ge eae M eras 
mical tone and occasionally jejune pronounce- 
menta, this provocative deserves serious 
consideration from scholars interested in the 
relationship between China's rural society, 
d the Republican and the rise o 
the etna Paty / 
Thaxton's energies aro directed towards an 
examination of ‘folk politios and culture’ 
(p. xili) in order to ahow the constraints im- 
posed peasant values and practices upon 
the "s revolutionary e and its 
implementédon in the North China border 
. He argues that in the wake of the 
colaps of tho Ging Dynasty, a Hepubliem 
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government emerged whose policies effectively 

...Bet aside imperial rostraints on state 
taking and penetrated the defensive perimeter 
that villagers bad drawn against govern- 
ments’ (p. 80). That such a development 
should have afforded enormous o 
to & communist party npo cuidam 
obvious. But n's contention is that 
CCP logitimany (and its eventual victory) 
were ieved nerther through the one-sided 
imposition of its own ideology nor the superio- 
rity of its organixational ability, but by its 
adoption of pragmatic policies which so tt to 
ensure that ‘... party cadres the 
wisdom of not rmposing political restrictions 
on t efforts to return to the tlmg and 
tra relations that made life posible’ 
(p. 97). 

There is no a priori reason to deny the plau- 
mbiity of Thaxton’s bamo argument. The 
major question is whether it can be supported 
through empirical in ion. Of course, 
documenta published er the auspices of 
the CCP provide no lack of evidence to show 
rural society in China ha reached ' break- 
ing point’ 80) by the 1 But the sub- 
jective bias of such material militates against 
its usefulness. Doubtless a novel, such as Liu 
Jiang's Tathang storm, offers genuine insights 
into peasant mentality, but not everyone will 
find it to base an entire chapter on & 
re- ita plot, as Thaxton has done here. 
It is, therefore, all the more ing that the 
quantitative evidence cited by axton in 

of peasant immiserixation—something 
that is osntral to his thems—does not generate 
a convinomg rebuttal of the ‘ Western econo- 
mic historical school’, to which he takes such 
exception. By the same token, it would cer- 
tainly be to reject the arguments 
advanced by, for example, R. H. Myers (cf. 
also A. Feuerwerker in Cambridge history 
of Cinna, Vol. x11). 

Nor is the logio of the argument always clear. 
For example, the CCP's o attitude 
towards the essentially conservative attitudes 
of China's peasants 1s ımplicit m references to 
the Party's need to &ooommodate ' popular 
notions of obligation and justice’ (p. 98), its 
goal of ‘... nurturing capitalism from below 
on behalf of based traders ' (p. 128) 
and ita efforts to effect class conciliation, not 
class war. But Thaxton also speaks of tho 
Party succumbing to peasants’ ‘explosive ’ 
and ‘ revolutionary’ demands. He is clearly 
aware of the contradiction inherent in the 


juxtaposition of such statements, but it is one 
that not resolved and the issue remains 
rred. 


The attempt to identafy Chinese peasant 
mentality and to examine its implications for 
the Communist Revolution against the back- 
ground of China's socio-economic conditions is 
an ambitious task. It is perhaps not 

that in the ond, Thaxton’s thesis shoul have 
raised more questions than it oen answer. 
But & number of those questions are important 
ones, imp on many areas of soho. p. 
Our un of rural society and econo- 
mio conditions in the decades before 1040 is 
still deficient and the most positive reac- 
tion to book would be to undertake further 
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research in these areas. Certainly, it will be & 
pity if the polemioel tone of Thaxton's work 
encourages soholars to respond in like manner 
and so perpetuate a tedious ideological debate. 


ROBERT ABH 


Anax GorLExOz: Les algues, les 
anciens, les disuz: la vie ei la religion 
d'un village de pécheurs-agriculteurs 
coréens. 318pp., 16 plates. Paris: 
Le Léopard d'Or, 1983. Fr. 90. 


Co livre constitue la thèse de doctorat de 
l'auteur, qui a vócu neuf ans en Corée du sud. 
Actuellement chercheur au CNRS, il est nese 
d'enseignement à l'Univermté Paris-VII. 
s'agit ic. d'une monographie trés détaillée sur 
le vie d'un petit village de pêcheurs situó sur la 
odte est de la Corée du sud, entre Ulchin et 
Hup'o. L’auteur porte l'aocent sur le vie 
religieuse (pp. 109 à 272), mais ıl fournit une 

tation convenable des conditions de vie 
communications, enseignement, habitat, vête- 
ments, nourriture, aloool, santé, richesse), de 
l'économie (pêche, agriculture, élevage) et des 
institutaons (le village naturel, la commune, 
conflita). 

Je consacrerai ce oompte-rendu à la seconde 
pu eaa qui me semble en oonstituer 
"apport le plus intéremant, sinon le plus 
original. Le chapitre sur les croyances com- 
mencos par celles qui oonoernent la ' grand- 
mère Samsin’. Sin c'est la divinité, et sam 
c'est le placenta. Une petite jarre, dens la 
maison, toujours placée dans l'angle de la piéoe 
le plus éloigné du lieu le pos chaud, contient 
du riz, de l'orge ou rien du tout. Eile est en- 
tourée d'un papier blanc fixé à son ool par une 
corde d'interdit kimi ou Himsack troasóo dans 
le sens contraire des aiguilles d'une montre, 
vers la gauche. C'est la jarro de Samain. 
Grend-mére Samsin est ambivalente: elle 
provoque les douleurs de l'accouchement, et en 

ivre la mère. Presque toutes les maisonnées 
du Hw étudié participent au oulte de 
Saman. placenta, mis dans une gourde, est 
brûlé le jour même, dans le feu qui chauffe ' le 
er rx et la première soupe’ (sampul). 
karüda signifle ‘ couper le cordon ombili- 
œl’, mais pour les villageois, Samsin n'& pas 
d'étym e claire. Auprès de la jarro à 
Samain se trouvent les boites à Ames: kusin 
iobangkkwri, rondes ou rectangulaires. Kusin 
est une prononciation dialectale de kusin 
A P} ‘fantòme’. Ces bottes contiennent per- 


fois le ool cousu sur le bord de la veste de 
l'ano&tre, un bout de tissu, un bout de papler 
blano plié et de l'argent. L est in t de 
toucher oes boites d'osier. Dans une autre 
botte, on pouvait voir un billet de 500 win, des 
pie de dix «Xm, le soo&u de l'ano&tre, l'acte 
e propriété d'une terre, des lambeaux de 
vêtement de l’anoétre. Les is pensent 
Tune des âmes du mort ite cette 
boite, l'autre reste dans la tombe aveo le 
cadavre, et que la trowidme va dans l'autre 
monde, conception partagée per les Chinois 
(voir le Manuel des superstitions chinoises de 
H. Doré). 
SSngju, dieu protecteur de lą malson, 
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séjourne dans le comble sous Ja forme d'un 
papier blano plié et attaché à un élément de la 
charpente par une corde de paile tressée à 
l'envers. 

Kunungjangsüng, dieu protégeant les vaches 
et les veaux, se te sous la forme d'un 
clou de fer, planté dans le comble ou au som- 
met d'un poteau de la maison. Grand-mère 
Yongdong, déesse du vent et de la pluie, réside 
dans Ia. malane, Gabe UH. oroo do Do moran 
ou malkkwji, pendu au plafond par une e 
de paille treasée dont les branches forment des 
oroohets. On peut dire que oes dieux sont bien 
accrochés, et auront du mal à la maison. 
Les oes de la récolte sont offertes à toutes 
les divinités tes dans la maison au cours 
d'une oérémonie appelée chemi kosa, qui a lieu 
au cours de la hurtiéme lune. Chems £X JK 
algnifle ' rix offert’, kosa 4 jj! ‘offrande’. 

Chowang, le dieu de la cumme, ne semble pas 
être l'object d'un culte à Mipo (le village au 
nom flotif étudié Guillemoz). Chudam ou 
Chudang, le dieu latrines, lui aussi, est peu 
connu à Mipo. Ch'ilsong (les sept étoiles do la 


Grande Ourse) n’ considéré comme un 
dieu domesti a , ot Hananim (ou 
Hanüllin) le dieu oólesto, n'y est pas adoré. 


Les esprita errants baekkwi se mgnalent per 
leurs méfaits; pour les chasser, on procède à 
une sorte d’exorciame nommé kaekkws mulkim. 
Diverses croyances + de sans 
encombre à travers vicissitudes de la vie: 
la passoire à bonheur pok chori sert à retenir le 
bonheur dans la maison, ce qui est paradoxal 


ponn ire. Ele est placée au dessus de 

pp la pièce intérieure ou de le cuisine. 
peut 

man pxjok est une feuille de 


aussi à passer le riz. Le talis- 
pepe d ded 

domus ot dee carantlen QOL en 
B ule Gar lb ate Darren dene ta cites 
intérieure. La pierre, tol ou pawi, se voit 
entourée d'une corde d'mterdit à la naissance 
d'un enfant; on ‘vend’ le bébé à la pierre. 
L'enfant a ainsi deux mères: sa vie est allon- 
Chaque année, on & va prier avec ferveur 

ierre. 


ovant cette 
L'auteur e une d on détaillée 
d'un pydisin kut, en douze qui eut lieu 


en 1974. La | n'intervient pas 
souvent dans les rites domestiques, mais une 
fois par an au cours du chiban; elle est con- 
sultéo quand Ja maladie ou le malheur dés- 
organise la famille. Elle éloigne les esprits 
errants au cours d'un rite oocesionnel, qui 
demeure son apanage. Elle peut servir de 
médium. La mudong a le mêmo rile quo la 


i, pidin oo Dit payer us cher. Ces 
deux offoiantes sont es chamanes 
bouriat, per le rôle et le s qu'elles tiennent 
dans la société. A , administration 
B'O moms aux Groyanoos superstitielles 

qué l'utilisation de l'argent pour des oéré- 
monia religieuses. 


Ces quelques notations ne suffisent pes à 
donner une idée correcte de la richesse de cette 
mon phie, qui constitue une excellente 

uction à lothnologie de la Corée, notam- 
men sous ses aspects de religion populaire. 
On souhaite néanmoms avoir pu donner envie 
de la lire in extenso. 


MAURIOB OOYAUD 
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Oror G. Lms: Ogyts Sorat’s journey to 
Kas in 1706. With a translation. of 
the Kyóchükikó. (Scandinavian Insti- 
tute of Asian Studies Monograph 
Series, No. 48.) xi, 191 pp. London 
and Malmo: Curzon Press, 1983. 

This lively tranalation shows the celebrated 

Confuclanist Sora (1600-1728 at the 

age of 40, on a ' workmg holiday’. 


from more than 10 years of anxious syoophancy 
as resident scholar in the Edo mansion of 


Yanagawa a do of the fifth 


Tokugawa shi yoan Borai desaribes 
his igh bared jour journe & ooll 
Tanaka Bhógo, through the pcd of 


Kai (present Yamanashi sicque was a 


rear arer p ipe Eae engl dio raped region 


is oom ote end ien ars ee 
vincial caprtal Köfu, surrounded by the 
mountains of the southern Japanese Alpe. 
The round-trip (Edo to Yanagisawa village, 
north-west of Kdfu, and baok, with detours) 
occupied 13 days, and took place in early 
autumn. Two clear maps (rather too sparse in 
detail) locate the province and trace the route. 

Yenaguawa, a enaa elevated to 

back to os 


his an 
Takeda 1521-78), and had received 
tho ancient hi of the Takeda olan m 
flef in 1704. He had composed his own epita 
for Ria tomb in totaly ample he waa 

ing neer the provin capital of Kal, end 
wanted his references to geographical locations 
checked by an on-the-spot survey. 

The account of the journey exists in two ver- 
sions: the earlier, much longer Füryüskishaki 
(‘ Memoirs of elegant emissaries '), in the form 
of a poetica] diary, presented on the oompletaon 
of the journey, and the highly sinifled and oon- 
densed K: kD (‘Report of a mountain 
tour’), that resulted from a reworking of the 
same material in 1710. Lidin presents à trans- 
lation of the whole of the three cha of the 
seoond version as the main body of the work, 
and that of two of the 21 chapters of the first 
version as a ces. (These two chapters 
deel specifically with the epitaph.) Additson- 
ally, he employs the earlier a 
commentary to explicate the 
laconic rewritten version. 

In 1706, when the journsy took place, 
Yanagisawa was at the apex of his fortunes, 
courted and admired. But after his master’s 
death in 1708 he was obliged by the next 
ah: to resign and retire from Edo. The 
icojeeted inscription for the Yanagisawa tomb, 
which had been the pretext for Sorai's journey, 
was never used. 

In the FüryüsMshaki Sorai describes how he 
olambered up and down rocky deflles, so en- 
thralled by mountain scenery that he gave free 
rein to e fanciful, emotive, and 
enthusiastic in his nature. Carried along by 
the easy camaraderie of the road, he ran races 
with his travelling companion, avidly absorbed 


local lore, revelled in the su ous and 
fabulous tales poured out by ests and 
peasants, and altogether enjoyed im- 
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mensely. This exuberance survives to some 
d in the Kydcha#iikd but gleams of a quite 

erent side of his character also em , that 
of the hard-hitting commentator on social oon- 
ditions and often bitter and sarcastic scholar 
of later years. 

These diaries go beyond the tra : not 
only do they provide ample data on the condi- 
tions of semi-official travel in the seventeenth 
oiky, but & comparison of their contents 
also sheds light on the changing political 
olimate of the openmg years of the seventeenth 
century during which Y wa's career 
attained its a and on to its nadir. 

The ulation demanded by protocol 
towards the eminent and powerful in Sorai’s 
time is all- in the Firyishkshak, 
but in the Kyooh&ükiko, though it is far from 
&beent, it is conmderably toned down. It us 
true that there Sorai and Shdgo twice abase 
themselves before Yoshiyasu’s personal bril- 
liance and luminous ancestors, but these inci- 
dents are nothmg com to the FüryGsM- 
shaki's veneration of the numinous adumbra- 
tions of the Yanagisawa family’s earthly 
associations, In the revised account, more- 
over, Sorai even inserta one passage implying 
a mild oriticism of hu ; he notes that a 

umous name Yoshiyasu is credited with 
ving devised for an abbot may well be a mere 
of one earlier conferred by Shingen 

himself on & ous religious dignatory. 

The Kyochükiko, the second version, was 
written not only to acknowledge Sorai’s oorreo- 
ted perspective on the contemporary scene as 
a measure of self-preservation (mntunaoy with 
those out of favour was a high-risk distinction), 
but to found a new literary school, one that 
exalted pure Clesmoal Chinese syntax and 

hraseology. By the time of its oompomtion, 
orai, though still in Yoshiyasu's service, had 
left the Y wa mansion to found a te 
academy, wherem he expounded new 
theory. 

All these facets of the work are amply 
described in Dr. Lidm's 70-pege introduction, 
and admirably explioated in 60 pages of notes. 
It 1s instructive to see how much information 
thorough and 
t at first aight 


Lidin provides the reader with a full anal 
of the nature of Borai's kobwmji or yes bn 
Chinese) prose-style, and exhaustively identi- 
es the plethora of allusions to Chinese litera- 
ture, medical lore, Taoist geoman 
e al. A useful device by which Lidin em - 
res the ainicized of the vocabulary is the 
insertion in the translation of romanized tran- 
scriptions of the Ja readings for a large 
number of words of Chinese derivation: thus 
‘governor (goba)'—literally, ‘five horses’, 
because a governor in ancient China travelled 
in a carnage drawn by five horses; ‘ castle 
(£230) '—gloesed as ' capital castle’, ie. Edo; 
: o sky (shiki) '—& reference to a legend 
about Lao-txüi, and so on. 

Dr. Lidin has obviously laboured over his 
style, and achisves quite immediacy, but, 
at least to my Australian ears, his expreemon 1s 
often unnatural, sometimes ina i and 
occasionally moomprehensible. Examples of 
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unnaturalness are: ' ‘ks '— instead of 
the more usual ‘footprints’, ‘excellent in 
water '—meaning ' good swimmers’, ‘loose 
(tslack) muscles’, ‘walk on foot’. One 
should perhaps be tolerant of the American 
tre ‘liko’ of ' as’ in such sentences 
as: ‘uso the ride like before’, but often the 
blatant colloqmalism is disturbing. When 
Shdgo asks Sorai, ‘How come it tasted like 
?" or Sorai tells Shogo ' Ka: is famous 

or its horses in the world’, or deecribes how 
cormorants ‘ threw up’ (tregurgitated) the fish, 
a lack of ‘ear’ for English prose must be 
And when Sorai records that they 

tried to make out some inscriptions, ‘ but could 
not bring them into sound’ (toould not 
actually reed them aloud) the meaning can only 
be guessed at. Such infelicities are so constant 
and prominent that to comment on them is not 


oavillmg. 

Nevertheless, ite this sh the 
work ıs an estimable achievement, obviously 
carried out with dedication and irreproachable 
honesty. It is emmently worthy of careful 
study. 

JOYON AOKROYD 


Roserre F. Woga (ed. and tr.): The 
changelings: a olasswoal Japanese 
court tale. 948 pp. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 
1983. $19.50. 


The young courtier falls ona 
in love with the sister of his best friend, tho 
he knows her only by reputation. When he is 
unable to olimb into her bed he takes up 
making love to his friend's wife. Relations 
between the two friends deteriorate somewhat 
when the wife becomes t and the friend 
realizes who the reel is. Undaunted, 
the young courtier now begins sleeping 
with the friend. The pregnancy that results 
from this relationship truly makes matters 
awkward, but the friend's sister (who has 
managed to impregnate the im prince 
m her oharge) rushes in to rescue her brother, 
and 


At this point the plot becomes a trifle 
complicated. 

I ance wrote a series of for my first- 
year Japanese class that had a plot similar to 
that described above, and was accused for my 
pains of a variety of unspeakable things by 
some more sensitive class members. 

But the above is no modern fantasy, but the 
piot ofa bona nde Heian monogatari, namely, 

orikasbaya monogatari, now available in an 
English translation by Rosette F. Willig under 
the titie Tha pet in t 

The subtitle—' A cal Japanese court 
tale '—may have been felt necessary to advise 
readers that this is indeed a work 
from the Heian court, that most aestheticall 
minded and high-class home of Hikaru Genji 
and other princes. 

Willig notes, almost in passing, that Tortkas- 
baya is & work that will ' raise intriguing ques- 
tions for the student of classical Japan 
interested ...in its social fabric, mores, and 
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ideologies...’ Indeed, tt should do all that, 
and more, for whether or not the work was 
considered comio by its first readers (and 


Willig raises proper arguments against tho 
comio int on on p. 9, for example), it 
has an to it—perceived, ard chen 


lamented, by readers through the ages—that 
should make us reconsider our cherished 


stereotypical image of the ephemeral Helan 
aristocrat. 


This is a most welcome translation, then. 
Its presence will serve as & gentle reminder to 
the Western Japanologist that the Heian 
Japanese were ruled by more than ‘taste’, 
and it is fun to read into the 3 

Its problems are less the fault of the trans- 
lator than of the publishers, but they oan no 
more be o than Tortkaebaya itself can 
be. It hardly seems necessary to mention the 
tatlo. As anyone with any knowledge of Brrtish 
folklore should know, the word ‘ 
refers to a fairy child left in place of a human 
baby. The word has no busmess ing up in 
a Heian romance, where no human babies have 
been stolen and where there is no comperable 
belief to be found. 

ee US Me Me 
is Just one example of a general of preci- 
sion in the translator's notes and introduction. 
A book of this nature deserves more than a 
parsimonious 10 pages of introduction and a 


as giko monogatari, for example (see pp. 5-8). 

Space prohibies a thorough diesaeine of tiie 

problem, and I mill sy only that I do not 
the term should be applied—as 

seems to be doing—to every post-Ganfi 

m wight. 

Then there are the problems amply i 

The basio plot in Ld dena o anie 

and sister ve, by common consent, changed 

(temporarily, as it tarns out) their sexual 

identities. This trade leeds to some am 


connexion, incidentally, I question the wisdom 
of the translator in ref to the characters 
consistently by one title, ough the original 
uses a variety of ‘names’ for each [see p. 13]. 
One of the points of the work is that ego is xo 
consistent.) 

In addition to being incomplete or non- 
existent, T is sometimes downright 
wrong. On p. 149 we are told that the 
children’s sexual confusion was caused by a 
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tengu. In & note, Willig informs us that tengu 
‘ were considered not so much evil as mis- 
chievous '. It zs ing that the authority 
for this statement is a that no scholar of 
Japanese literature or culture should ever take 
seriously to begin with, and it is also di 
that the statement is . Tengu m the late 
Heian period (and Willig might consult a basio 
reference work, such as Seteuwa 

dakuin) were the sworn enemies of Buddhism, 
and were dedicated to killing monks whenever 
possible. Some might consider this ‘ mis- 
ohievous ', but I doubt that many Buddhists 
would have. 

Most of the ons I have raised here per- 
tain to the 's format, Willig should have 
been given more space in which to present her 
arguments and a anui. Publishers are ill- 
advised to release books that demand commen- 
tary without encouraging the author to supply 
it. But these questions cover only a small per- 
centage of the book’s total contents. 
it is a valuable book, one that should be read 
by all who think they know who the Heian 
aristocrats were. 

W. MIOHABL KELSEY 


Hues Tinxer [and] ANDREW QREFIN 
(ed.): Burma: the struggle for Inde- 
pendence 1944-1948, onstitutional 
relations between Britain and Burma. 
Vol. 1: From military occupation to 
ail government 1 January 1944 to 
31 August 1946.  oxxv, 1078 pp., 
front., 2 maps, 6 plates. London: 


HMSO, 1983. £95. 


This volume grew out of an even ] pro- 
ject, now completed, to provide docu- 
mentary coverage of the Britash ‘transfer of 

' which led to the birth of India and 
in 1047. An ongina proposal to 
oe (until 1 a ptovinoe of 
India) merely by P anrea Se series of 
memoirs of individnal British officials, was 
fortunately overtaken by the decision in 1980 
to publish a full series of documents oo 
the ‘ transfer of power’ m Burma, too. - 
though much smaller than either India or 
Pakistan, Burma’s case was complicated by the 
Japanese conquest of the country y in 
1942 and the oonsequent need for a major 
ey campaign before British forces re- 
oov control. The present volume, cover- 
ing tho period from the creation of s military 
on at the beginning of 1944 to the 
peters of Sir Hubert Ranos as Governor 

Burma at the end of Angust 1946, must 
therefore take into account the interaction of 
military affairs and civilian planning during an 
extremely drfficult phase of the Second World 
War. y from May 1045 is it a story of direct 
relations between the British military and orvi- 
lan authorrties and the national leaders who 


eventually negotiated Burmese independenoe. 

Professor is at pains to emphamxe 
that his pri concern, as was his brief, is 
with British cy rather than with Burmese 


nationalism ; and it is in this sphere that he is 
able to provide the most coverage of 
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the process of decision-making and of the inter- 
departmental and personal tensions which 
somotimes accompanied it. Nevertheless, since 
many of the decisions concerned relatzons with 
the Burmese, he oan claim to have thrown oon- 
siderable light on eseentually Burmese matters. 
He also includes, wherever they occur in the 
British government archives, resolutions and 
speeches emanatmg from the Burmese mde— 
icularly the leadership of the Anti-Fascist 
es om League, founded by Aung 
San m the autumn of 1044. What is oompletely 
missihg, of course, 1s any record of ons 
between the Burmese and their Japanese 
masters during the occupation period. We 
only the glimpses afforded by reports reaching 
the Governor of Burma end has staff in exile m 
India, A San himself, together with the 
Communist leader Than Tun, appears on the 
scene only with the Burmese rang. the 
Japanese on 27 March 19045, Mount- 
batten (as e Allied Commander, South- 


East Ama) decided to 
The great value of saan riod of this kmd is 


that rt enables us to watch the course of events 
day by day; and thus to beyond the 
mythologies and excuses which all too often 
begin to shape our perception of those events 
after a lapse of tıme. It 1s possible to examine 
each su arisis in its own terms, without 
reference to a future which was not yet known. 
In the oase of Burma this 1s particularly 
valuable, in view of the subsequent traumatio 
eventa which removed Aung San from the 
scone in July 1947 (to be covered, presumably, 
in Vol. 1r) and also in view of the con 

that has surrounded Governor Dorman-8mi 
ever since his virtual dismissal from office in 
June 1046. We are allowed to trace the actions 
of both protagonists as they unfolded during 
the later part of 1945 and in early 1940. 

The im on that emerges is one of a sharp 
contrast the perlod of British Military 
Administration and that of Dorman-Bmith's 
tenure as civilian governor: that is, before 
and after October 1945. In the earlier period 
Mountbatten and the generals were willing to 
work with Aung Ban's despite its pre- 
vious collaboration with the Japanese, and 
despite ita oontznuing oonnexions with the 
Communist Party. But after October the civi- 
lian officials were un to give way to 
Aung Ban's more ambitious ands. Dormen- 

having that he could not 
simply reinstate in Rangoon those who hed 
accompanied him to Simla durmg the war 
began to cultivate Aung Ban's rivals—notabl 
the ex-prime minister (and ly and. 
Communist) U Baw. t resulted by the 
following was an acute power struggle in 
which both U Saw and the Governor himself 
lost out. Part of the reason for Aung San’s 
survi ite the threat at one stage that 
he might be tried for murder in connexion with 
the death of a headman in 1942—no 
doubt lay in the skill with which the AFPFL 
(and its Communist secretary-general Than 
Tun) was able to organize grase-roots suppor; 
and also the fact, if a full-scale rebellion 
occurred, the British would be unable to use 
the Indian Army to suppress it. 
important, however, was the support whi 
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Aung San could still rely on from Mountbatten 
himselí—who probably sved him from arrest 
in late March 1946. ` 

The question which must inevitably arise 
is whether the removal of Dorman-Smith was 
due solely to his own ineptitude or was the 
outcome of a signifloant power-struggle on the 
British side. In relation to the crisis of early 
May 1940, which was the critical moment for 
all concerned, Professor Tmker’s documents 
raise more questions than they resolved, and 
we are left without an answer—if answer be 
posnble—to the most important question of 
all: which kind of power mattered more in 
the ‘struggle for pendence’, that which 
derived from Burmese ability to organize the 
masses, or that which derived from the ability 
of the British to choose which leader they 
themselves would and support ? 

It would be uncharitable, however, to end 
on a critical note in assessing a work which 
contributes zo much to our knowl of its 
subject. Not only does Professor er pro- 
vide & better understanding of events in 
Burma than oan be gamed from any previous 
study of this critical od, but his collection 
will also be of derable value to futare 
researchers on British cy elsewhere in the 
region covered by South-East Asi Command 
immediately following the Seoond World War. 
It must, indeed, be counted one of the most 
important publications on the recent history 
of -East Asia for many a long year. 


R. B. SMITH 


RossgLL Jongs (ed.): H Sultan 
Ibrahim : the short version of ths Malay 


text. (KITLV. Bibliotheca donesica, 
24) v, 58, 24pp. Dordrecht and 
Cinnaminson, N.J.: Foris Publica- 


tions, 1983 [pub. 1984]. Guilders 20. 


Tbrahim ibn Adham, one of the most famous 
of the early Süf mystics, Is the subject of 
many stories, the best known of which asserts 
that he was a prince of Balkh in Khurasan of 
the eighth century A-D., who, while out hunt- 
ing, heard a divine call to abandon his worldly 
state and to lead the life of an ascetic. In 
Malay literature, this tale and others were 

thered together by Nuru'd-din Raniri in 

DBustanw's-Salatin, which he in Acheh 
in 4.D. 1638, and in Bab IV, fasal I, dealt with 
the life of the saint. This author introduces 
several of his anecdotes with notes of his 
Arabio sources, and seems to have striven to 
retain the spirit of the originals. This pavor 
the Bustan was edited and published by 
Jones (Kuala Lumpur: wan Bahasa dan 
Pustaka, 1974). 

The Mkayat which Dr. Jones now presents 
is of & different tenor, being & romantio tale, 
without apparent historical or ethical content, 
though of some charm: Ibrahim was a king in 
Irak, Just to his subjects, who, as the result of 


meditation at morning prayer, resolved to 
&bendon his royal life, a ted his 
mmister to rule in his stead. a mendi- 


cant, he married a certain Siti Saliha of Kufa, 
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but immediately left her to pursue his ascetic 
vocation in Meoca. In due time, a son was born 
to Sita Saliha; when he grew up, he set ont to 
find his father and eventually came upon him 
in the holy orty. His father acknow. him, 
but sent him home; the rest of tho story 
recounts Muhammad Tahir's adventures on 

to Irak. A brief variant version of 
this tale is given by Nuru’d-dmn, but m this 
case without attribution to his source. 

Jones (p. 2), concludes that the Aikayat was 
an original Malay story, not & translation, 
tho based themes to be found in 
Arabio and other In this connexion, 
it may be noted that m India, there was an 
Adkamiya order of Süfls, its origin to 
Ibrahim ibn Adham. A to Abu 
Faxl, the biographer of the Emperor Akbar, 
there were in his time in India, 14 Sfifl orders, 
all claiming to go back to Ali, and after him to 
the theologian, Hasan of Basra, who died in 
A.D. 728. He had two Habib the 
Persian, and Abdul Wahid ibn Zaid of Kufa, 

h whom all the Indian orders traced 
their ; Ibr&him's order derrved from Zaid. 
This relationship might suggest why, in the 
Mkayai, Ibrahim is described as a roler of 
Irak, if, as seems possible, this form of the 
story came from an Indian source. 

Jones has reproduced a facsimile of the 
pmnted edition of D. Len entitled Ge- 
Adham, vorat van Irakk, published at Breda m 
1846, presumably for use as & textbook for 
students of the academy there. This 
is a good and clear exam or Den print 
ing of the Arabio son the first of the 
nineteenth oentury. It ıs indeed an adaptation 
of the conventions of Arabic prmting required 
for Malay, inaluding the representation of 
the gaf with three points above the upper 
stroke EE It is not, however, a reflectzon of 
the Jawi script as found m Malay manuscripts. 
Jones has made the book available again, with 
& purpose like that of his ,M A 
useful introduotion to the of the script. 
He has provided it with an introduction, m- 
cluding & discumion of the manuscripts, of 
which the earliest reported, but now lost, was 
copied in, Datavii m1688. He also includes 
a key to the Jawi script, a romanized trans- 
literation of the text, and an English trans- 
lation. 

The present work is one of a series of publi- 
cations of the author concerning Malay ver- 
sions of the story of Ibrahim ibn Adham, of 
which the most substantia] is his doctoral work, 
which includes, among other an edition 
of the longer version of the to be 

lished shortly by the University of Cali- 
ornia at Berkeley. Taken together they 
provide an invaluable and comprehensive 
treatment of this field of study. 


G. X. MARRIBON 


B. W. R. Munvapt(ed.): Hikayat Indra- 
pae a Malay romance. (KITLV. Bib- 
iotheca Indonesica, 23.) [vii], 315 pp., 

6 plates. Dordrecht and Cinnaminson, 
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N.J.: Foris Publications for the 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, 1983. Gui- 
ders 30. 


The Hi Indraputra has long been one 
of the best loved of the Malay romances. A 
cerila pelapur lara (lit.: ‘a soother of cares’), 
ita account of the adventures 
of the handsome hero, Indraputra, and his 
battles with genii and giants, has been passed 
down by story-tellers from generation to gene- 
ration. Indeed, its popularity was so groat 
that the famous seventeenth-oexí theolo- 
gan, Nuruddin ar-Ranirri (d. 1658) felt con- 
strained to denounce ib as prohibited reading 
for Muglims in his Busan asSalatin 
(1640) and Sirat al-Mustakim (1644). Today 
there are some 80 manuscripts known to be in 
existence in publio oollections in Asia and 
Europe. One of these, published by the 
Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka, Kuala Lumpur, 
1968, had alread: into its eighth edition 
by the late 1970s indicating that the work’s 
popularity has remained undiminished nght up 
to the present day. 

It 1s unlikely that Dr. Mulyadi will achieve 
Shia sori of popular aodlaim with her present 
publication, but she has nevertheless produced 
a work of great value for the scholarly commu- 
nity, espooially for those interested ın classical 

y literature. The core of her work is a 
diplomatio edition and English summary of the 
second oldest extant manuscript of the 
Hikayat which is now m the Koninklijk Insti- 
tuub collection in Leiden. Copied m 1700, 
it is in fact tho oldest complete manuscript of 
the Hikayat in existence, ance the known 
seventeenth-oen text, that i from 
the collection of Dutch scholar. " 
Isaao de Baint-Martm (d. 1690), is now so 
defective as to be virtually unusable for 


scholari 
D: Mulyadi appears ia have indy ariii 
taking romanization of the original Jawi 


manuscript, and her English summary reads 
very fluently, altho it would have been 
useful if more of the y (quatrains) 
had been translated since serve an impor- 
tant literary function in the text. In 
her first cha; aho has also briefi 

all the 80 known manuscripts of the text, 
giving technical descriptions types of 
paper used, water-marks, scripta, 


the fleld 
of Hikayat Indraputra , this chapter will 
be of mestimable value, although its weight 
of technical data does not make for casy 
reading. 

The author's second chapter is the most 
interesting of all. In it aho discusses the 
referenoes to the Hikayat m the works of the 
seventeenth-oen theologians, and the 
diffusion of the tale in the literatures of other 
parts of the archipelago (eg. Achehnese, 
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B and Makasarese), the southern 
ppines (Maranawa and Mangindanao), 
and mainland South-East Asia (e.g. Cham 
texts). The rich oral tradition of itinerant 
story-tellers and street belladeers is also con- 
sidered in the same chapter, along with the 
various th century Islamic &ocre- 
tions to the text. Ouriously, one notes here 
how & work, so forcefully condemned by the 
guardians of Islamio orthodoxy m the seven- 
teenth century, was actually sung in Maranaw 
mosques in the southern 
as a means of spreadmg Islam in the Mangin- 
danao region after the introductaon of Qur'ünio 
teaching in the late fourteenth century ! 
Perhaps the most useful sections in this 
chapter, from the point of view of students of 
comperative literature, are those where 
Mulyadi considers the main motifs of the text 


(nenek penjaga tasik), 
way in which this chthonio 
the folk tradıtions and 


poops. 


(the South 
of the extensive 


efs of other Asian 

yada T eee Rae of the 

Betu Kidul 

S s EA 

of the Javanese shadow- 

hae a a special depth to her 
this subject. 

“The b book also contains seven appendices 
(ane of which gives a h table to the 30 
known manusoripta of the ikayat), a glossary, 
bibliography and six plates, which 
"impression of the orthographic sty. 
code brane d Do oa uS RC 
t sems to have been the 


names and toponyms ap in the text. 
There are also some mistakes here and 
there: thus the artist A. A. J. Payen 


. 16) but in 1828, and Sultan Agung’s regnal 
tes were 1613—46 not 1613—45 (p. 279, n. 10). 
The spelling of Isao do Saint- 's name 
with a ‘k’ (Isaak de Saint-Martin) (p. 14 


(16) but did not leave Indonesia in 1828 


nist, Professor O. G. O. Reinwardt (1773-1854) 
is referred to inoorreotly as ‘ Prof. Reinward ' 
(p. 278, n. 8). It is also confusing to have 


Mas Ngabèhi Poerbetjaraka's works 
entered under two separate spellings (' Pur- 
jeraka’ and 'Poerbetkaraka") in the 
bibliography (p. 312). But these are all very 
minor pomts which in no way detract from the 
value of Dr. Mulyadi’s ex + work. 


PETER CAREY 


5 (ed. and tr.): 
Ryaluddin’s H perintah negeri 
Benggala. V. Bibliotheca 
ica, 22.) v, 198 pp. The 
: Martinus Nijhoff, 1982. 

The various strands and genres of nine- 
teonth-oentury Malay literature belong to the 


Ahmad 


" 


ENVIHWB 


less studied aspects of a literature which as a 
whole has not yet received the detailed scho- 
larly attention it deserves. One of the reasons 
for this is the long-established and widel: 
held view that there exists & y defined) 
sigh reer 


of osis and Malay- 
sia. Barong thos who have devoted consider- 
able atten to these questions is Professor 
Skinner who has introduced the concept of a 
' literature in transition’ to oharaoterrze and 
olamsify certain types of nineteenth-oentury 
Malay literature, types which in subject-matter 
tend to break away from the treditional mould 


a ee m beak to it in language and 
style. 

As a sequel to and development of an earlier 
introductory article on topic (‘ Transi- 
tional Malay literature: Part I: Ahmad 
Rijaluddin and Munshi Abdullah’, Bidragen 
tot de Taal, Land- en V 134, 
1978, , the present publioation (which 
presumably forms part II of Skinner’s argu- 
ment) presenta thio poliolan edition and trans- 
lation of & travelogu by Ahmad Rijalnddin of 
his visit to infer i 1810. 

Following a concise introduction which 


available information on Ahmad. This 1s suc- 
ceeded by a brief presentation of the manu- 
eee of whinh only Due Corm presumaniy dn 
the author's own hand, exists, and some use- 
fl non the prr and rona fatur 
of its ol and 
Nee nat eee ee 

task at times given the unusual settings of the 
text, and Ahmad’s quite generous use of what 
for the sake of brevity Skinner calls Urdu terms. 
(Two appendices cover many such words and 

names.) Next there are two maps of 

outta and its surrounds as well as a synopsis 
of the text. This is followed by the text proper 
and its translation. The editor has devoted 
considerable care and detailed attention to the 
notes to the text and tranalation, verifying 
historically from other sources local eventa, 
locations and names. Further 
appendices include a list of personalities men- 
tioned in the Mkayat, literary references quo- 
ted by Ahmad, a sketah &n English lady, 
Maris of Ahmad's younger brother 
Ibrahim who had also been to Calcutta, and a 
brief account of his own visit by Ibrahim 
E: cunt rae opo ee 


some reservations on 
diets" Jenseits ten end are he does 
not think much of him as a historian and thinks 
even loss of him as & artist. In his 
acknowledgements Skinner the 
Institute of Linguistics and Anthropology, 
Leiden, on behalf of Ahmad Rijaluddin as well 
as himself ' for the view that Ahmad's 
Tork was Ne vigas ace 


ate 
eon d In Gan 


ad ebbe betwen £ dead asilo ACT liv 
aritio, an author needs all the support he oan 
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Matisoff), economy (Durren and Keen), 
demography (Kunstadter) tourlam (E. 
Cohen). e core of the book consists of 15 


good ing, which 
should not be called free, however, suggests a 
smoothness not immediately apparent in the 


et, despite its obvious literary short- 
pops i a ificant and deserves 
attention as an example of & type of Malay 
with which we are increas- 


ingly ; and as a historical witness of its 
own days. We still know too little about both 
the ' cal’ period in traditional Malay 


literature and its nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century manifestations. a small - 
Meri Ee tacts bas ere beat ol mdi. 
dually with the result that a general assessment 
and classification are based on a rather lunited 
corpos of well-researched data. For example, 
while I fully concur with Skinner’s appreciation 
of the text as such and while I also share his 
view that the nineteenth oen saw a period 
of transformation, I am still h 


ita connotation of a aap and bho impli- 
cation that one is dealing here with a specific 
phase in the evolution and development from 
traditional to modern literature. There are 
sufficient examples to show that the ‘ classical’ 
tradition was not only still productive but even 
allowed for creative change. Might it not be 
possible that in the nmeteenth and early 
twentieth century we are faced with a larger 
number of genres than are known to us from a 
previous period; that there emerged genres 
which developed and expressed themselves in 
different ways, possessing various roots and 
having different stimuli? Some of those genre 
would have come to an end soon while others 
continued In their own fashion right into 
modern times without necessarily leading to 
‘modern’ literature but rather existing 
beside it. 

More has to be known before we will oome 


nearer to disen the numerous 
&nd strands of literary i 
themselves in nineteenth. and twentieth- 


century Malay literature. At present, however, 
students in the field have to thank Professor 
Skinner for hus invaluable help in supplying 
another sound element in the creation of a 
proper basis for future research. 


B. U. KRATI 


Jonn MoKrxnon and WamaT BERUK- 
BABRI (ed.): Highlanders of Thailand. 
xx, 358 pp., map [loose]. Kuala 
Lumpur: Oxford University Prees, 
1983. £29. 


This is & hoterogeneous set of essays, as the 
editors are &ware, &ll were commis- 


Tapas on 10.of Us Deo lea who inhabit high- 
areas of Thailand (Northern Thai, Shan, 


Akha). A welcome feature of the volume as a 
whole is that it widens geographically and 
deepens historically the conven ethno- 
praphic focus on ‘hill tribes of northern Thai- 


Thus there is analytical emphasis on 


dett GE don-Tha people who f became Thai '; 
large numbers of minority 
ulations in north-eastern and central (espe- 
west and east central) Thailand; and on 
the more recent situatson in which the majority 
of farmers in the hills are in fact members of 
the Thai majority population. 
There 1s unevenness of approach—not neoes- 
sarily a bad thing in itself n the papers on 
the various groups. Some of the best (which 
include Hill on the Yunnanese Chinese, Walker 
on the Lahu, Alting von Geuseu on the Akha) 
achieve a high level of historical and ethno- 
logical syntheais without the oompler 
h of culture, languages, and forms 
of ethnic identity within the groups, and pay- 
ing due attention to their histories of rela- 
tions with other upland and lowland minority 
&ud majority groups. Hinton (' Do the Karen 
paly See) gone futtliest in subverting the 
very notion of ‘tribal’ or ‘ethnio’ 
arguing the strong hypothesis that ' their oul” 
tural variety (18) secondary to economic and 
political interests, which have ing to do 
with supposed ‘‘ ethnic” boundaries ’ (p. 155). 
Other pa focus on more specific themes, 
for Scataple, Kunstadter on Lus on, 


Cooper on Hmong sexual in , Nusit 
Chindaran on Hm Shamanism, oine 
on Yao religion, and on Akha death 


ritual. Of these, Lemoine’s analysis of the 
intensive and ive religious life of the 
Yao—one of the 


i his 
conclusion thas the religious and magical core 


of Yao culture was ‘ totally borrowed 196) 
at least 600 years ago from a Chinese l of 
Taoism. This certainly calls into ion what 
he calls ' the usual treatment of Yao religion, 


previous anthropologista, and 
p ripis M 19), though LY a 
Sme depth in parison 
other titten (for example some Gheistian end 
Talamio cultures), it does seem a little strange 


to insist that this cultural core ts sil a 
‘ borrowed ’ one. 


Geusau. Lingulsti He 
ed, ity and language contact’ must surely 

one of the most comprehensive and stimulating 
introductory surveys of the subject in this 


language area. As well as referring to much 
recent work by many scholars (it contains the 
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only really substantial bibliography in the 
ee it is an otiginal contribution and is 
y clear, readable and undogmatio. 

He discusses relationships between the various 
languages in the region and tee probioma of 
characteristics on contact 

relatadnshipe (to which he gives some emphasis) 


These include: ‘ verb concatenation ’ (juxta- 
position of several verbs to form complex verb 
), ‘elaboration ’ (four-syllable oollooa- 
tions with ‘idiomatac’ or ‘ formulaic’ meen- 
ing), and semantic features which suggest some 
bamo mmilarities in conceptual framework and 
world-view. 
Alting von Geusau's essey ‘Dialectios of 
Akhazang: the interiorizations of a perennial 
minority group’ deploys, discreetly, a bril- 


system m which reality is seen in the form of 


t 
a 257), which 1s not ‘ & collectaon of bmaries ', 
and m which neither stasis nor recurrence pre- 
vail but rather the dislectacal movement 
between extremes, m which i pradics the 
Akha strive to reach middle ground. With & 
critical no doubt on some trends in oul- 
tural semantic anthropology, the author 
affirms that ‘We are not here dealmg with 
word games, but with basio and often tragic 
the Akhs economy, their 


ecological nieho, and their social organization ’ 


in Akha thought are notably those between 
wealth and poverty, between their experience 
as a perennis] mmority faced with 
stronger rr raed groups, and pss 
rience of life ‘uphill’ and ‘downhill’, 
their economic correlates of subsistence pro- 
duction and market relations. 

Alting von Geusau effectively challenges the 
view—held many, and perhaps equally 
mistakenly, of other gee grou t the 
Akha once lived a life of cient plenty 
in wolation from markets. He shows how 


eae recorded and interpreted 
duis ees dl anig arora oben 


ethnic groups as as of being subordinated, 
dominated, and exploited by them. Akhasang 
both an in means of counter- 
vailing ‘the high incidence of change and of 
the trago and unexpected " (p. 285), and alao 
* mediates in the opposrtion between stability 
and by means of & very intricate and 
almost rabbinic system of casulstry, which 
makes it ble to deal with almost any 
unexpected situation” (p, 255). 

Recently, and ın common with many if not 


all the other groups discussed in this volume, 
the Akha have indeed encountered the most 
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profoundly threatening and unexpected situs- 
taons. A pervasive theme of the volume is the 


nature and determmants of a worsening crims 
of livelihood for the highland populations, and 
the role of the anthropol as an mter- 
mediary between them and technical 
experts and administrators. There are some 
notable contradictions in the handlmg of this 
theme. For example while several authors 


clearly indicate the im ce of political 
factors (among them oK innon, ton, 
Koen, von Geusau), the editors alert us in 


advance of the ‘surprismgly’ low level of 
political content. There us instead a pervasive 
emphasis on on growth as an inde- 
pendent iable, as the ‘underlying force’ 
[Ead ar o A db co dee 
ogra o controls, rather than to oonmder 
the cal and economic determinants of the 
social allocation of resources and the fruits of 
Ea ie This tone is set by the papers by 
(who also speaks of ' psychological 
differences, such as attitudes to the land’ 
p 4), and by Kunstadter, which are given un- 
ue prominenoe as leading articles. 

As to the role of the anthro Geddes 
tel that the ‘ controversy ch raged in 
1970-71 over the role of social scientists in 
American ‘ pee ee research’ in 
South-East Asia, and where—a debate 
which ranged far wider than the issue of the 
role of the Tribal Research Centre in Chieng- 
mai, which it is Geddee's main concern to 
olarify—was responsible for the subsequent 
non-involvement of anthropologists in develop- 
ment projecta in the highlands. It 1s inly 
noteworthy that the four very brief contribu- 
tions (to only some 16 ) by Thal 
members or former members of the Tribal 
Research Centre do not address practical ques- 
tions of development. Geddes regrets that 
$ social researchers ’ could have presented 
* to the publio, to Thai officials, to ther Ameri- 
can ad ... and to international agencies’ 
(p. 6) & sympathetic understanding of tribal 
cultures and the human worth of the highland 
people. But Geddes tends to define the proble- 
matio relati as being one of communice- 
tion between ‘the tmbes’/‘ tribesmen’ and 
technical experts and development cies, 
rather than more widely and substantially (for 
example as one of interest and power) as one 
which involves Thai farmers, Thai administra- 
tora, police, military, local political figures, 
traders, extractors, eto. In this fuller sense 
the work of many anthropologists has oontri- 
buted to a oritioai und ing of the ‘ deve- 
lopment process’. And while is right 
to inmst that the work of the anthropologist 
should be available ‘in the public domain’, 
1t needs stressing that this should include, 

perhaps, the highland subjects of 
m themselves. Moreover it should include 
an erstandmg, m reverse so to speak (and 
which may not always be ' sympa- 
thetio') of the ‘ cultures’, and political and 
economic ways, and constraints, eto., 
of those who to intervene m the highland 
economies and societies, 

Elsewhere in the volume there are enoourag 
pa apa of a more critical, and more theoreti 

and practically appropriate stance taken 
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by concerned researchers. Keen reminds us 

that profound changes and adjustments have 

Taie 
the 


morat peoples themselves 
ortations of outauders, d alin tho 
‘ project mentality ' (or as MoKinnon puts it 


' statio answers to fragmented problems ') of 
outside interventionists. Alting von Geusau 


challenges the assumption of ‘ developers ’ that 
Aris are ‘more conservative than other 


N a Ead to iie d 
but only if they believe that drudgery 
will reduced, 7 hat some profit will accrue, 


that they will be treated like equals by those 
who advise a change, and that they oan trust 
their benefactors not to exploit them ' ct 
The book 1s well produced, with 
figures, maps and tables (a very Ew foo 
notes), but the price (£29) will not help to fur- 
ther tho lauda aimn of the editare to adi 
' easy accces to reliable and scholar! uu 
tion’ (p. ix) to & wide range o 
readers. Librarians, therefore, should not rend 
tate to order copies. 
AXDBEW TUETON 


J. van Baar: Jan Versohusren’s desorip- 
tion of Y&-Nan oulture: extracted 
from the posthumous papers. (Ver- 
handelingen van het Koninklijk Insti- 
faut voor Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, 99.) xiii, 107 pp., late 
8 figs. The Hague: Martinus Niho 
1982. Guilders 20, $10. 


J. vun Baal has dono M s sevice in editing 
the unpublished papers on Yéi-nan culture o 
Macs Cornelis Verschueren, & Roman 
Cools misionary,. who had worked m va- 
rious of Irian from 1981 until 
his death in 1970. The Yéi-nan, whom 
Versohueren lived amongst from 1931 to 1947, 
are a small New QGumea tribe at present 
numbering lea than one thousnd: -35 The miaj: 
rity oori tho u 
os nie neighbours ‘tbe Boat end and 
Mariani Verschueren was a remarkably 
astute observer of local cultures and he left four 
M rad es andas throe of them overlap 
content and are ' descriptions of 
Yéi-nan culture of highl 


oom: 18,, 54 err SS eae 
in dis- 


and, as an expression of their long friendship, 
has put a considerable amount of work into 
ed and combining these papers in an inte- 
greed txt Therefore, although the title of 
o book rightly oredits the work to Ver- 
schueren, it should be noted that almost half 
of it has been written by zn Baal in the form 
of end notes as well as short remarks in square 
brackets and extended comments in separate 
indented paragraphs scattered throughout 
the text. 
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Despite their van Baal points out 
that in their study of Irian cultures ho 
and Verschusren * di often and on 


various points’ (p. viii). Van Baal frequently 
remarke i tho book that depite inlay en 
fine ethnography, certain arguments are 
untenable, contradictory, inoonsistent and 
confused and that sometimes the material is 

te. What is more van Baal says that 
* the situation is worse than that. V. ueren 
never for a moment realized the full meaning 
and significance of the data which he presen- 
ted’ ee. xxii). 

of Verschueren's ethnography speaks 
for elf. Apart from an introductory sectzan 
on material culture and economio life, it divides 
into two parts: one on social structure (terri- 
toria], clan and moiety on; Kinship, 
) the other on 
beliefs and ceremony (founding ; 
‘ miscellansous’ myths; initiation ; ii 
and healing; death, ‘burial and mortuary 
feasts; ceremonies for & new canoe; pig- 


[settlement Lei oe What Verschueren 
primarily misses and van Baal seizes on is 

Wo ignitor of head-huntang for the Yéi- 

this is realized numerous elements of 


Yéi-nan social &nd culture oom- 
bine into & oom ordered whole. 
Van Baal does not make ıt but his is, 
in spirit though not fi & structural 


of Versohueren's Yanan material. 
Soleha cud foc thet mation social secre ue 
beoome in ee to Samh other. 
What is clear is the ‘sexual symbolism 
inherent in the head-hunting ritual' (p. 101). 

Among south Irians, according to van Baal, the 

dA cna des adsl datis oEaisle 
inordmate claims of male 
Sotanoy (p. 101). Males, by head-huntang, 
uxtapose and resolve con 
bring about death but they eic renes i 
[Me Pos jones from dee iun 
dag e euhare is ultimatel the 
preserve of males. I agree with van that 
the south Irian material reveals that, hoad- 
hunting 1s a ‘symbolic form of copulation’ 
(p. 57). 

The fact is vividly symbolized in the oere- 
monial club J fiho Yéinan lieadmen, 
who is both à and & war leader. The 

‘resembles a staff which ends in a 
ctifully carved fretwork blade " below the 
blade ik e ‘diso-shaped stone rmg (kwpe)' 
(p: 19); ths bere han e hole n che sents 9) 

t it can be passed over the shaft. As van 
Baal ates tha- osrainonial olub alio combines 
a aee psen Parae adeb ek 

(inos i 


endowment of head-hunting and its associated 
ml they 


head-taking; as well papeles rts the 
separation of and antagonism between male 
18 
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and female. Life and death, male and female 
are also associated with ' moiety dualam’. 
Females instigate head-hunting and are sym- 
bolically linked to death and evil Interest- 
ingly, Verschueren reveals the existence of 
‘ generalized sexual promiscuity on the eve of 
a head-hunt’ (p. $1). Male ratiation, as we 
su He expeot, emphasizes maleness and 
immense urge for male 

Missciloa * (p. 101), in van Beal’s words. The 
neophytes are seen as girl-like and are assigned 
mature male mentors who are also ther 
er&sts. Anal interoourse with the initiate 
the mentor's duty ; it is the way of increas- 


e gie ETE S rca Ieee 


from lees-than: 
male to Sire Fi ; van Baal also 
demonstrates, among other how the 
ceremony for a new canoe, the pig-feast, the 
ex territorial unit (arow), and the 
epis of the arow (arow yevale) are all lmked to 
and explained in terms of head-hunting and 

its rituals. 
Versohueren's ethnography is full of mterest, 
Pe Tos bho fascination of thio book M oven 
searching oommentary on and re- 
cabs of Versohueren's data. This exercise 
demonstrates admirably how the work of & 
good ethnographer can yleld important new 
fnaighta when subjected lo ouretil and are 


m RE an ical analysis by another 
olar. 


VIOTOR T. KIXG 


RicHarp Moria: Fagogo: fables from 
Samoa in Samoan and Inglish. 314 pp. 
Auckland: Oxford University Press, 
1981 [pub 1983]. £13.50. 


The translator of these tales spent a little 
over two years m Semoan engaged in 
an ethnomusloological survey. reasons for 
recording them was their mclusion of one or 
more songs sung by the narrators. Without 
the stories, the texts of these songs are more 
often than not pointless or incom enalble 
and thus it was essential to inol the tale 
as the matrix or context in which each song oan 
be understood, a i and The 
full linguistio, ographic and mythological 
importanoe of the stories themselves was only 


spare iubeo: 

valuable oontribution which a field- 

worker's tape-recorder can make to the quality 

Sie sete 
Case, 


glottal stops, both of which 
in Samoan. The use of diacritics 
has been a controversial, indeed a politi- 
cally divisive, issus in modern Samoe and not 
everyone will accept Moyle's practice either 
in general, or in particular cases. Bearing in 
tau tha complexity eee homera, 


ho deserves praise attem: 

thoro federe pres HEN 

been tesis die Herd duras TAE 
printed on the left-hand side of each 


opposite the English translation in 


EHVIHWB 


type with sería, italios being reserved for 
reported speech, both in the onginal and in 
translation. Some idyllic photographs of 
Samoan at its best have been used for 
the illustrations. One would have liked to have 
seen the pho phs of some at least of the 
narrators and singers, but even without them 
JUR MLEEENCN YS volume: 
ple of Samoa, like most, or parhaps 
all ba eslans, love good speech and they 
AMD In their extensive oral literature. The 
richest ps to the best orators. Con- 
fronted by estern fleld-worker with a 
notebook iod & pen, however, ther eloquence 
seems fo desert them. Under the impreasion 
that they must somehow conform to & type of 
tax associated with school with 

e Bible and other works which have not been, 
or not always been, tranal&ted into idiomatic 
Samoan, therr flowers of rhetoric wither and are 
replaced by lame, jejune and disjointed senten- 
ces. (It may be that the artificially-slow rate of 
delivery demanded by dictation is also a contr- 
butory factor.) This tendency was not recog- 
nized by earlier collectors of Samoan folklore 
texts and Moyle is surely right when he sug- 
gests that thoir stories read as though they were 
obtamed from written, as to spoken, 
sources’ (p. 7) and are th stylistically 

ical of the genre at its best. 

principal value and attraction of this 
book is that Moyle’s tape-recorder was un- 
obtruarve enough to be ignored by his 
tellers, with the result that they can almost 
heerd in the mind’s ear, and heard to 
informally, naturally, with all the intonation 
contours traditi amociated with tales 
handed down from generation to generation 
and including obsolete turns of phrase and rare 
words no longer understood today. It is 
also reassuring in these stories from 
the distant past the occasional modern word 
like piswpo ‘ corned beef’ (one of the choicest 
items of a Samoan feast) or sefe ' food-safe’ 
whioh indicate that the tradition of reciting 
tales 1s stall very much alrve. 

This book is certain to prove to be most use- 
fal to those who tho grudy cf pula 
tantalising and deman language as 
aui ys Tt will alo be enjoyed by the 

ablic, with or without a recorded 
Eie rais Apart from & number of 
EE phioal errors, there is 
little to find with. Richard Moyle ah should 
be congratulated on this achievement. 


G. B. MILNER 


Études africaines offertes à Henri Ta 
sohwig. xxviii, 420 pp. Paris: - 
tions de l'Éoole des Hautes Études en 
Sciences Sociales, 1982. 

Already one oan begin to discern the con- 

trasting contributions which various traditions 

of scholarship are making to the study of 

African history. ‘This Festachrift to Henri 

Brunsch from an im international 

array of scholars is of e interest in that it 

illuminates some of the fundamental differen- 
ces between the anglophone and francophone 
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approaches. imu Eque le. 
At its best, for instance in phe Wondji’s 
ren cal Bap udine o oa a ld 
Gallio for clarity of definition produces a 
polished, logical piece of analytical writing 
which raises questions of wide relevanoe, 
though one regrets that this historian from the 
Ivory Coast makes no reference to the oon- 
siderable literature on this subject in English. 
Nevertheless the contrast with G. N. Sander- 
son's admirably researched essay on Dinkes 
and Nuer resistance which follows Wondji’s 


contribution is Sanderson addresses 
the wider issues only by imphoation, and the 
sole attempt in in this volume at a 


wide tranging piese of analyms, Ralph Austen's 


founders from a failure, y perhaps 
through lack of space, to estab his thems 
and set of definitions with sufficient clarity to 

conviction, although one awaits his 
book on this theme with interest. 

Far more pertinent for African studies than 
these differences in style, however, 1s the fact 
that tho French traditıon has largely eson 
some of the more traumatic effects o sr 
In Britain and in most of the uni- 
versities in Africa, the thorough us study 
of African history initially involved a deter- 
mined, at tumes even i assertion of 
the validity of an African Con- 
fronted by sceptics, including many of those 
who held ons of academic authority and 
influence, as young iconoclasts we threw our 
selves into the false coomplacencies of 
Eurocentrum. In focusing a fleroe attention on 

ophone historians of Africa have seemed, 
at in retrospect, sometames in danger of 
overlookmg the wider dimensions of their 
subject. In Franoe, the emergence of African 
hustory did not have to undergo this ordeal 
nor face this limitation. 

One of the main reasons for this major dif- 
ference lies in the career, interests and per- 

of Henri Brunschwig, whom Léopold 
Senghor hero aoclaims as one of the great his- 
torans of black Africa’ and F Braudel 
salutes as ‘ un de nos plus solides historiens... le 


dernier des justes '. A student of Maro Bloch and 
Lucien Febvre in the 1920s at Strasbourg in his 
native Alsace, Brunschwig was one of the first 


members of the Anzales school, and this Fest- 
sohrift is greatly enriched by the inclusion of 
his tribute to Bloch first published in 1964, 
which while vividly depicting the influence and 

of that Master Oraftaman also 


German history, he was attached to the Insti- 
in Berlin from 1981 to 1985 and 


cen Prusia.  Braudel suggests thet al- 
tho Slee ‘ incomparable 
gifts " for the y of German history, he 


turned away from this subject not 

because of his experiences during the war when 
the two shared captivity, but because in 1988 
while teaching at the Lyote Henri IV in Paris, 
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Brunschwig had already been entrusted with 
the olass ing for the École Colonials, a 
task which he resumed immediately after the 
war and accomplished so notably that in 1948 
he was appointed to the chair of colonial 
history at the Hoole Nationale de la France 
d'Outre-Mer, from where in 1964 he moved to 
the Éoole des Hautes Études to teach African 
history and supervise the work of many young 
historians of Africa. 


Perhaps precisely because he had not 
trained as a colonial historian, also, as 
because he fosself in 

Alsace ced some of the realities both of 


experien : 
“colonial rule’ and ‘decolonization °, Brun- 
schwig was able to seo Africa as a whole. For 
him and for those whom he influenced, Africa 
was not solely or primarily a field of European 
enterprise. Since he his colleagues took 
for granted the significance of indigenous 
initiataves and continuities, they have also, 


of & massive research programme 
nature of colonial developments. She shows 
how a careful analyms of the available financial 
statistaos enables one to begin to suggest the 
extent to which the infrastructure constructed 
during colonial rule was the result not merely, 
or eyot. primari y, of foreign investment but 
also o much to the (forced) contribution 
from igenous resources. The marshalled, 

i attack on such fundamental ques- 
tions concerning Afrioa’s involvement in 
broader economic and social developments is 
of oon- 


of documentary souroes, 


given the pauo 
with a few no exceptions, prior to that 
Africa, 


date. In studying eariy, po-o 
English empiricists less ited by theoretical 
considerations have ventured where Gallic 
logio feared to tread. Establishing & close 
boration with archaeo 
and other specialists, Britieh hi and 
their African and North American colleagues 
set out to assemble and analyse the multi- 
farious traces of an Africa where 
and even Arab, influences were as yet on 
the horwon. In this volume, are 
notable for their absence, and Henri Baudet's 
discussion of sickle-cell traces in Indonesie 
makes no reference to the sources to which 
A. E. Mourant and others alerted Africanists 
over 20 years ago. French scholars have indeed 
joined others in the collection and assessment 
of African oral sources, as contributions here 
by Claude-Hélane Perrot, the late Yves Person 
and Thiemo Mouctar Bah remind us, but it is 
thes this volume should be 


dition of scholarship. Jan Vansina explicitly 
himself to the doubts voiced by 


addresses 
Brunschwig and expounds the methodology 
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which he has evolved m his studies of the 


African history 
has laid at the feet of Clio in the last three 
decades would be well advised to read this 
statement. 

There are many other notable pieces m this 
volume. Jean reveals the role played 
by the lure of gold rather than copper in the 
colonial tion and development of the 
Katanga ; John Hargreaves examines the 
fundamental change in the position of educated 
Africans in West Africa between 1890 and 1900 
as illustrated by the Creoles in Sierra Leone; 
and in a tailpiece, which vividly recalls his skill 
tas biographer, Roland Olver provides & per- 
ceptive insight Into the position of a key oolo- 
nial governor at a critical moment in the pro- 


cess of decolonization. Even the many un- 
corrected ting errors in the pieces not pre- 
sented in ch serve, perhaps, to make this a 


truly charactermutac offermg, and certainly the 
volume as a whole will be warmly welcomed by 
Africenists. 


RIOHARD GRAY 


J.-M. Datiwr: Dictionnaire le- 


français : ler des At M. 

Algérie. (Études Rthno-Linguistiques 
Maghreb-Sahare, 1.) xl, 1062 pp. 
Pans: Société d'Études Linguistiques 
et Anthropologiques de Franoe. 1982. 


The publication of this dictionary is un- 
igabisdly aw Eptilonnt-erehkc Doe Berbar aci 
dies. For a number of reasons Kabyle occupies 
& position of special importance among the 
Berber languages. Firstly, while some of the 
smaller and more geogrophicelly isolated 
members of the group are doomed in the 
not too distent future to extinotaon, Kabyle is 
among the five or six Berber languages for 
which we can predict with confidence that they 
will survive for many years to come. Secondly, 
it is the for which we have the 
body of material, a fact which is due 
in no small measure to the efforts of the author 
himself and his co-workers who, for a quarter 
of a century and often m the face of oon- 
widerable difficulties, regularly brought out 
their Fichier de dooumentation berbère. It is 
also among the best studied from the point of 
view of grammar and, with the t dio- 
fionar, will. be among tlie best ted 
lexioally. 

Ever sinoo the pi of the pro- 
su byi has, tu fast. paged eorr 
the in veu E ME Of the 
Baber ceaking Do tions ot North Africa 
and the first two ber dictionaries, both 
published in 1844, were based on it. One of 
these, by Venture de Paradis, unfortunately 
contains such an inextricable mixture of 
Moroccan and Algerian material that rtis today 
of little more than historical interest but the 


other, the so-called Broeselard, is entirely in 
Kabyle and is still a useful tool to the re- 
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searcher. Father Dallet and his fellow workers 
are part of & distinguished tradition, for the 
presta of the Compan of Jesus and the White 
&bhers embarked on the study of Kabyle 
and successive dictionaries were prepared 
Creuset (1878), Olivier (1878) and Huyghe 
(1890). While these remam valuable sources 
of data to the mformed linguist, do 
suffer from serious drawbacks where de 
general user is concerned. All em systems 
of transcription which require careful mterpre- 
tation and can be very mialeadmg to the unini- 
tiated as well as containing instances of m- 
correct entation which can cause confu- 
mon. The Brosselard for example often has the 
nominal tional particle d ‘it’s (a)...’ 
welded to the following noun while Huyghe 
has gone to the opposite extreme and 


the segment representing the Arabic cle 
from most of the Kabyle nouns borrowed 


from that although it is in fact an 
integral part of Berber word and Creuset 
has antaoi of history by 
creating ‘ ' forms for these non- 
assimilated o loans. In addition to these 


trip-wires for the unwary there is the suspicion, 
possibly unjustified but which nevertheless 


European 

While the o of material in 

this way obviously has a role to play especially 
in the early stages of an in unless 
its findmgs are and supple- 


mented by material obtamed from the break- 
down of texts, ıt is liable to result in serious 
omumions and to a very unbalanced pio- 
ture of the y vocabulary of a native 


mailo of these texts that the 
present dictionary has been compiled. 
The outoome of all this 


interesting and, for Kabyle, novel solution of 
grouping them together ‘roots’. In view 
of its innovatory character and its theoretical 
and practical tmpliogtzons, this rather coura- 
geous departure from standard practice de- 
serves some discussion. 

The oonoept of ‘ root ' adopted for this pur- 
pose is explained in the introduction, together 
with the method to be employed for 
it from the word: the ‘ root’ is to be thought 
of as the oonsonantal foundation which carries 
the basio m of à word and which remains 
after the removal of all vooalio or oonsonantal 
elements having grammatical or derivational 
value. Thus, for example, m the case of 
tissegait ‘ needle’, if one removes the initial t- 
and the final + which are markers of feminine 

, the -ss- which is a derrvational prefix 
the two -:- vowels, there remams GN ; 
in the case of the word tixramin ‘rooms ', 
after removal of the feminme plural markers 
ti- and -ia and the vowel -a- we are left with the 
‘root’ XXM, which is reduced ‘for oon- 
venience or by oonvention' to XA. Since 
André Basset reconstructed for precisely 
these same two words the historical roots 
"GNF and *X YM reign m Mera, Am 
berbère. L *tisegneft “ l'aiguille ”’ 
1928, 69-81; ‘Au sujet de aea 
(tebyam(t)/(t (t) '' tente, maison "' in 
GLECS, m, 91-2), and since such words as 
added, tiddi and idad are listed in the dictionary 
under D with an explicit statement to the 
effect that they derive from the verb ebded 
(root BD) ‘ to be upright ', 1t is clear that what 
1s intended here by ‘root’ is not the reconstruc- 
ted radical consonants of an earlier state of the 
. We must assume then that we are 
with a purely synchronic concept. 
The importance of the notion ‘root’ as a 


synohronio device for the d on of the 
morphology has been amply onstrated 
not only in relation to byle but when 


dealing with other members of the Berber 
group of languages. In mangit, for 


instanoe, there are excellen ents for 
positing’ e root LM as lane] morpheme 


carrying the general m 'spinnmg (of 
thread) ’, ance this two consonants 
oombines in & oom y and pre- 
dictable way with the morphological patterns 


112 and «1w2 (In which the num represent 

the radioals or root consonants and the moma 

broil the gráramatloal mearimgs. am 

stem ' action noun ' raised) to pire 

the verb Hm ' to spin ' and the noun 

of "pinning ' in exactly the same way as do 
roota. 


ier or more other b 
Thus BY, R, TL, eto. correspond to verbs 
se 


. and to verbal nouns , ufar, 

. In such cases as those the oun be 

Bune ire A 
the tae Com binaon of a lexical root and a 

ca. pattan, each of these dearly 

both formal and semantio terms. 

Although not all verb classes allow the same 

Ae MM there la uo deua the 

of this model where the m of 

the verb and of many nouns of verbal origi are 

concerned. What is at imsue here is simply 


whether or not ft oan justifiably be generalized 
to cover the entire lexicon of present-day 


In attempting to answer the first of those 
questiona, aa pore consideration must be 
fact that the Kabyle lexioon today oon- 
large proportion, perhaps the 
est among the major Berber languagea, of 
words from Arabic. Now Arabio ıs also a 
language whose morpho! i 
terms of root x pattern, a 
t be expected plify 
borrowed verbs have invariably been 
amimilated to the productive inflectional (and 
often derrvational) systems of Kabyle, nouns 
(whether these be the verbal nouns correspond- 
ing to the borrowed verbs or whether they be 


aoe have m 


en along wiil their Arabio. 


PI dE a consequence many verbs 
which were ori triliteral with a weak Y 
or W radical in io have become biliteral 


ee participles, 
ch have been taken in ‘ read 
. One is faced therefore 
back historically to & 
Vilis eabis cook but one 
member of which is to be analysed syncbroni- 
cally in terms of a biliteral root and a Berber 
pettern, the others in terms of a tziliteral root 


terns of Arabio morph 
as far as I am aware no evi 


Dallet, well aware of the ambiguity of the 

the somewhat ad hoo 
these ‘ ' verbs of 
Arabio as Ting eni itera ets 

iginal weak Arabio radical is represented 
tin the lexical set, in which oase he 
treats all the members of this latter as being 
based on a triliteral root. Although this may 
provide a practical solution for the lexioo- 
grapher, it is hardly satisfactory at the theore- . 

level for it breaks up structurally unified 
verb classes, some of their members 
on the basis of their adopted Kabyle morpho- 
logy and others on that of their etymological 
connexions. Furthermore, from the practical 

t of view, the ease with which a user of the 


ty to carry 

purely medianial analya of tho Gp ouod 

Pekin Go cae ee 

ce of other members of 

the npn set and his ability to analyse 

ee morphology not of Eabyie 
furori dane A milar 

arises in the o&se of certain m cally 

complex words treated by the author as com- 

pounds. Here agam the extent to which par- 


tacular words are t to the linguist or 
Paoi teer Rad tho way which they are ana- 
lysed determines in the dictionary 


and we find what appear to be parallel 
or even the same constituent elements 
treated sometimes as part of the root and at 
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others as not part of it. Thus & clearly analys- 
able word like abusterter ' motorbike ' in which 
tho -bw- and -s- segments are prefixes is to be 
found under the ‘root’ BSTR and not under 
TR al ide ftefer ‘to make an explosive 
noue ' eroas bu-fexra: ' hse! irs Stier d 
ad ar to cause to fight’ oh contain 
what I would consider to be those same prefixes 
are to bo found under FXR and NY respec- 
tively. Admittedly one oan argue sbout 
whether the bw- segment is precisely the same 
in the two mstanoea, whether in the first word 
.we have a direct reflex of Arabio ab@ or the 
addition to & bw- derivation of the masculine 
singular nominal prefix a- (cf. busyyar and 
tabusyyart for two varieties of sieve in Tama- 
right; for a discussion of the extremely oom- 
plex issues involved in the in on of 
abū and bw cf. W. and A. Gufga, 1908, 
Textes arabes de T . LI, Glossaire, vol. 1, 
5-14), but it is preoisely because such cases as 
the above are open to conflictmg mterpreta- 
tions that one can perhaps question the ad- 
visability of using & morphological analysis 
as the basis for the ordering of the entries in a 
dictuonary. 
Of course the ideal form taken by any dio- 
tionary must ın the end depend to a consider- 
&ble extent on the category of user to whioh 1t 
is sddressed...the requirements of the 
descriptive lmguist, the comparative and 
historical linguist, the student learner and the 
native speaker will all differ in im 
respects, But for all these classes of user a 
dictionary is in the first place an information 
retrieval device and it is as such that it will 
ultamately be judged. Dallet has stated the 
rules according to which he has attzibuted roots 
to words and words to roots and he has provi- 
ded generous cross-referenomg. Anyone umng 
this dictionary will rapidly learn to find his 
way about m 1t and i doing so will discover 
what a remarkable treasure-house of informa- 
tion of every sort, linguistic and cultural, ıt 1s. 
Quite apart from {ts value to the ordinary user 
ase practical tool it is certam to become 
source of data for numerous lin- 


pani studies. 

And finally a very special vote of thanks is 
due to the editora, eleine Allain, Jacques 
Lanfry and Pieter Reemnk, who have clearly 
devoted considerable time and effort to the 

on of this volume and to seeing it 
through the press, thus m avaiable to 
scholars and native what will 
undoubtedly be the byle dictionary for 
many years to come. 
JAMES BYNON 


WyaTr MaoGarrry: Modern con 
prophets: religion in a plural 
(African Systems of Thought.) 

285 pp. Bloomington, Indiana: du 
diana University Press, 1983. $22.50, 
£15.75 (paper $15, £10.50). 


After languishing for over a deoade, the 
study of African religious movements has 
lately med fresh interest and impetus. 
After Fernandez's study, Bwii (Princeton, 
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1088), we now have Wyatt MaoGaffey'a very 
fine analysis of Kongo yo pheti&m, set in the 
same general region, West Central Africa. 
The aree of Lower Zaire is, of course, well 
known as one of the prime mtes of Christian 
pontum throughout Africa, going back as 
ar as the early eighteenth century. book 
picks up many of the threads from MaoGaffey’s 
earlier study, Custom and goverament in the 
Lower Congo (Berkeley, 1970), an ethnography 
outstanding among its kind for its senmtivity 
to the historical dimensions of its data. 
MaoGaffey’s book falls into three mam parts. 
Part 1 resi with & voirie pu making 
two complemen ) that despite 
the oollapee of the Cat. shen EU Ras effort by 
1800, ‘ anity was pert of local religion 
from its first introduction ', and (i1) that mis- 


BIODATy was always interpreted m 
terms ot a given set of Kongo cosmological 
ideas. This was no lews true of the foun cad 


of Googe eh P Re. “the Pentecost of the 
' launched by & Bntish Baptist mis- 
tie di in 1886. The cardmal figure, though, 
was Simon Kimbangu, active in 1921. There- 
after, under the vicistudes of government 
nationalism and  soo10-economio 
erentuation, there was much fragmentation 
of the prophet movement, from the 
large Kimbanguist church, more and more like 
another Protestant Church, to gmaller bodies 
more devoted to healing and ecstatac concerns. 
These differences of church style and member- 
ship are documented through a survey of reli- 
gion in the port-city of Matadi. 

Part 2 deals with the sociological context of 
all this: the ‘ plural society ', substantially in 
M. G. Smith's usage. The an form of 
‘ indirect rule’ involved the abolition of the 
old role of chief (mfumu), and the constitution 
of & customary sector where the authority of 
lmeage heads (*Eaz1) was enhanced. The custo- 
mary sector was dominated by the modern or 
bureaucratic sector, which Bakongo still bad to 
enter, on fixed and infenor terms. The two 
sectors were sharply ed in their 
physical embodiments, and in their cultural 
and behavioural styles. MaoGaeffey argues that 
the prophetic churches have ed to attract 
people o who are relative losers in both sectors, 
such as educational drop-outs in the one case 
and those of slave descent in the other. In 
reoent years the nationalist élite, ha taken 
control over the bureaucratic sector, has re- 
duced the importance of the distinction be- 
tween the two sectors, and this has been 
problematic for the churahes. The bureaucra- 
taxation of Kimbenguism has tended to alienate 
it from its oharismatio roots, 

All this is neoesmary, and more than E 
done. It is in Part 8,'K 
that the real interest and ty of Mao’ 
Gaffey’s project becomes evident. The pro- 
pheta, he argues, must be sean as intellectuals 
who rework the categories of Kongo thought 
to mterpret the situation of themselves and 
their society. Kongo prophetism and Western 
social science are essentially things of the sume 
kind, and the former does not always suffer 
PURA piir with the latter: mnoh of their 

proatigo derives less from their oogni- 


tive qualities from the relative power of 
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the social spheres in which they are grounded, 
the customary and the bureaucratic respec- 
tively. 

Kongo cosmology. tes a ' reciprocat- 
ing unrverse ', in there 1s constant circu- 
lation between two realme—day/night, life/ 
death, Afrioa/Hurope (or Amerio&)—a&cross a 
wa divide (the river Zaire, the Atlantio 
ooean). Death is not non-existence but a kind 
of potent invisible existence: ‘the dead are 
the living par excellence’, as the missionary 
ethnographer Van Wing put it. All worldly 
power derives from contact with forces in this 
other world. Europeans from over the sea— 
alavo-dealers, mismonaries, ethnographers—are 
conceptually assimilated to the returned dead, 
just as taking slaves over the sea was assimila- 
ted to witchcraft (taking souls away). 

These ideas are implied in a set four social 
roles, ‘ commissions ' as calls them, 
baso to Kongo politaco-religious lite. These are 
clasufled by whether they seek publio or 

ivate ends, and whether they use life or 
cath as & means. E dari 
chief (public/death), ndok: or sorcerer (private/ 
death), aguara or prophet blio/life) and 
nganga or magician lavato Hin). These are 
not constant, however. Ngwara originated as a 
concept of the Protestant missions, at a time 
when mission i was replacing the 
old cult of local spirits (bisimbi), and latterly 
the pro have taken over the niche once 
"sis ie Fy. the pisiman prioste, Kımbanguism 

i on a radical opposition of ^gwxza to 
nganga. But the het movement is itself 
y dynamio. goes on to exa- 
a sequence of ‘ intentional : 
within it, roughly oorrespondmg to erent 
phases of historical experience. In contrast 


with the Kim & movement of 
the first colonized tion which accepted 
much of the onary oritique of Kongo 


culture, stands Mpadiam (whose founder was 
born in 1909), which replaces aguaca/aganga 
with a Black/White opposition, in a deliberate 
religious anti-colonialism. Later still comes the 
Churoeh of the Twelve a oa eS to 
white-oollar workers of ial age. 
which rejects even the ageara Kim as 
synoretistio and abandons moet of the o 

ous discourse of the Bakongo. 

e final chapter, ‘ The 
the most ambitious. It bra 


history it ps a 
ment about the relations of 

. This I found somewhat too com- 

to be quite convincing. But the central 
point is quite clear: the fantasies of the 
prophets the tensions and ooniradic- 
tions of their society, and their mastery of the 
idioms of their culture enables them to com- 
municate both m and some kind of 
power to their fellows. The prophet's 
especially when it is decoded with the t 
and flair which MaoGaffey achieves here, o 
us & unique understanding of what it is to live 
in this kind of society. 


J.D. Y. PEEL 
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Joms K. TuonNTON: The kingdom of 
Kongo: owl war and transition 1641— 
1718. xxi, 193 pp. Madison and 
London: University of Wisconsin 
Preas, 1983. 


This is an im t piece of historioal re- 
construction. e ancient kmgdom of Kongo 
icular fascination: from the late 
fifteenth to the teenth century it was the 
scene of by far closest cultural contacts 
between pe and an independent, sub- 
Saharan state. Its fortunes have therefore 
received considerable attention from anthropo- 
logists and historians interested in analysing 
the process of social change. Simply because 
the published sources are so rich com 
with other areas of sub-Saharan Africa during 
this period, the temptation for scholars has 
been to attempt to uce comprehensive 
sssceunenta of the whole history of 2 
By selecting one short period for 
scrutiny, Dr. Thornton has demonstrated the 
dangers of such precipitate attempts Metho- 
dologically he has reasserted a basic axiom of 
the historian's craft: h eses must rest on 
evidenoe which oan bo to derive directly 


from the specific event or social process bemg 
in . All too often evidence from the 


tion of the specific published and unpublished 
data. Thornton not only demolishes previous 
interpretations; he also advances several bold, 
far-reaching hypotheses to take their place. 

Much the most fundamental of his reinter- 
pretations is his insistence that the major 

litical and social changes which occurred in 

durmg the late seventeenth oen 
were the result not primarily of 
European factors but of a shift in internal 
structures and forces. Previously it has been 
assumed that the collapse of central and 
authority in Kongo was the result 
oon and activities on the coast, 
the 's defeat by the Portuguese at 

the battle of in 1665. Thornton argues, 
however, that these changes oan be understood 
only when they are set against a th 
Higgs in of the political economy of Kongo 
the half of the seventeenth oentury. He 
maintains that Kongo society at that period 
was composed of two radically different sectors. 
He depicts a striking contrast between the 
world Gf the rural villager and’ tiat a! ibs 


rival centre in the maritime 
and he argues that it was 
prevented the reconstruction of the centralized 
power of after the defeat of Mbwila. 
The basic distinction between urban-besed 
and rural villager, the crucial political 


nob 


and significance of the concentration 
of population and at the capital and the 
consequences for of the rise of Soyo are 


major aspects of Kongo history in the seven- 
teenth century which for the first time have 
now been given their due prominence. Thorn- 
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ion offers also an in account of the 
way in which Kongo mo towards & new 
political eoonomy, and he ides a valuable 
reasseegment of the ebrated Antonian 
prophetio movement by placing it within this 
context of mternal cal reconstruction and 
transformation. this marks a major step 
forward and fully justifles his plea for an 
approach based on a thorough scrutiny of 
contempo records. 

Undou the debate on K histo 
will continue. Some features of Thornton’s 
&nalyms are cularly open to question. 
His account of the slave estates of the nobles 
grouped around the two mam urban centres 
resta on slender evidence (pp. 20-21), and his 
assertion that the nobles ‘ raised their caprtal 
not so much from trade as from rental income’ 
1s hardly borne out by the sources to which he 
refers (n. 69, p. 26). He would seem, indeed, 
oonmstently to undervalue the role which trade 
played in contributing to the relative opulence, 
and hence attraction and power, of tho two 
capitals. One also wonders whether the agrioul- 
taral activities of 'alaves' in tho capitals 
differed decisively from the pattern of rural 
production. Although h:u remarks on the 
nature of Kongo Obristianity, with his insis- 
tence on the picture depicted in the seven- 
teenth-oen sources, are & useful corrective 
to much of what has been written on the sub- 
ject, he fails to notice the cumulative impact 
of religious change, particularly in Soyo. His 

reading of the sources enables him to 
correct on several oocasions the misreadmgs of 
soholars, but he himself alips at times. 
da Silva o Mendonga was responsible 
for & remarkable intervention in Rome oon- 
cerning the Atlantic alave trade but he was 
never, so far as is known, a tor-general 
mn Luanda (p. 91), and onieri is suggested 
Jadm and Cuvelier to be as likely an author 
of the ‘ on de Congo ' as Vives (p. 142, 
n. 55). It is also & pity that in & work dis- 
tinguished by scholarly attention to detail 
there are several uncorrected printing errors, 
that the footnote num fully out of lme 
on pp. 60-61 and that the index is moomplete. 
Nevertheless the book 1s a notable contribution 
whose significance for historians of Africe 
extends far beyond that of seventeenth-century 
Kongo. 


RICHARD GRAY 


Hans BrrRNIMANN : Praktische Gramma- 
uk der Pangwa-Sprache (SW-Tansa- 
ma). (Studia KEthnographica Fri- 
burgensia, Bd. 10.) 245 pp. Freiburg : 
Universitateverlag Freiburg Schweiz. 
1988. Sw.Fr. 36. 


Pangwa is a Bantu by 
some 60,000 people who live o irit 
Mountains at the north-eastern end of Lake 
Nyasa, in the Ludewa District of south-west 
Tanzania. It has been consistently clasmfied 
with Kisi, Kinga, Wanj, Hehe and 
Bena (Nurse and Philippeon's Southern High- 
lands). None of these has been 
deacribed adequately in print, and two not 


+ 
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described at all. Hans Stirnimann's * Practical 
Grammar ' is the first full-length treatment of 
Pangwa. As such it 15 a weloome and valuable 
addition to the literature. 

Stirnunann has written extensively on the 
P and has already published two mono- 

phs in the Freiburg series: E-xistenrgrund- 
und traditionelles Handwerk der Pangwa 
von Sudwest Tansania (1976) and Die Pangwa 
von SW-Tansenia, Sonale «ad 
Riten des Lebens (1979). Straightforward, 
traditional ethnographies, nerther of those 
makes any pretence to theoretical or analytio 
sophistication. The Grammar, as its title 
suggests, is no exception. It mts in 
the tradition of Wolff's Grammatik Kinga- 
Sprache (1906) and Priebusch's Bena-Hehe 
Grammatik (1935). 

A two-page introduction, & rather uninfor- 
mative map and a thirteen-item bibliography 
mtuates the Pangwa, their language and the 
&uthor's research among them (from 1964-70 
and 1978-81). The first chapter, an outline of 
Pangwa phonology, follows. This is brief and 
works over ground already covered in à pa 
published in 1907, the rmn and only er 
&ooount to have appested on the Janguage. A 
fuller discussion of stress and tone in Pangwa 
would have been desirable, perticularly in view 
of the attention devoted to this topic in recent 
studies of neighbourmg and related 


pers by Kahler-M (18609) and 
Bohadot (1973) on tone m Bilodeau’s 


Sorbonne on (1979), Nurse's notes 
on Bena and Hehe (1979)... Stırnimann’s 
failure to refer to any of in either his 


bibliography or in the text 1s unforgivable, and 
constitutes a serious omission. 

The second chapter, nearly 300 pages long, 
takes usi PaE of bhe book with asyateamatin 
ar ponitloni of Pangwa morphology. is set 
out comprehenmvely and olearly, at times to 
an exoessive degree: the practice of spelling 
out all the noun class concords in examples is 
needlessly repetitive and not very economical 
on prmt. But in later Btirnimann's 
thoroughness and attention to detail comes 
into ita own, and rt is particularly pleasing to 
seo miscellaneous expressions such as inter- 
jections and ideophones included. A short 
chapter on word-order completes the descrip- 
tion of P. 

Chapter four comprises six Pangwa texts 
with parallel German translations, sentenoo for 
sentence. There are four folk-tales, an ori 
myth and an account of mvolvement in the 
Maji-Maji rebellion in 1905. These are not 
annotated, but ted without explanation 
or reference to tho litere care on these subjects, 
even where it concerns the Pangwa. 

The fifth and chapter ıs a lish of 600 


words, sorted into semantio (The Body, 
Social Life, Domestic Life, eto.). This 
is based u & list for Bantu devised 
by Wilhelm Mohhg (author of the book’s fore- 
word and Professor at Cologne, where Stirni- 


mann studied before to the fleld to 
collect data for this study). Its contents bear 
no more than an incidental relation to the 


vocabulary used in ill the grammar or 
oontamed in the P. texta of the 
chapter. By listmg approximations to 
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German sense, instead of vioe versa and with 
fule explanation, it offers but a tantalizing 
gimpe of the delights which must lie in 
tarnimann’s unpublished 10,000 word lexicon. 
Stirnimann writes about Pangwa society and 
prantice Cee bema- In this, as in 
blicataons, he has tended to gloes over 
coreg eyes of the contemporary situation 
are of interest to other researchers (and 
no doubt to as well). The introduc- 
ie for example, might have included a 
statement of the relation between 
end and Swahili, the national language, 


whic 


that most aro at least 
‘bilingual. Something might also have been 
said about the oe of P. m writ- 
ing. This ah not detract, though, from 


a considerable body of material available in 

print. The Grammar is & noted contribution 

to the study of one of Tanzania's least known 

groups. It is only a pity that to- 

with its companian volumes, also in 

it will remain ina&ooemsible to most 
Tanzanians, P included. 

The book is on the whole well produced and 

has a detailed index. 
MAETIN WALSH 


Doxarn Cosentino: Defiant maids and 
stubborn farmers: tradition and inven- 
tion in Mende performance. 
(Cambridge Studies in Oral and 
Literate Culture, 3.) xii, 226 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, [1982]. £19.50. 

Mende is one of the Mande and 
constitutes the linguistio/ o group 
in Sierra Leone, Mende oral tradition is exten- 
sive, incl , dilemma tales and 
myths which feature a trickster and a hero. 
But the most common oral narratives are the 


combination of ‘ soap opera ' and 
su Ao PAE 


The reader is with a concise ethno- 
graphio on of the Mende people, but 
warned that elements of the culture from 


which stories are constructed are to 
reflections from a telescope, vastly 

some nreas and leaving others dark. A cultura 
store of plot enta provide the raw ma- 
terlals from which the story tellers select. They 
combine the segments in often unexpected 
e social purposes or creative 

of the oocasion. 

This book is both a collection of folk tales 
and a kind of struoturalist but a radi- 
cal d from the ons of Rattray 
and iStrauss. Cosentino is working more 
in the tradition of on structuralists 
whose analysis is informed by extensive ethno- 
gra -work and an intimate knowledge 
of the cultural context in which oral narrative 
is embedded. Cosentino gives attention not 
only to the text, but to song, gesture, 
movements and tone of voice that ampli 
performance. We oan visualize Mama 


the 
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e and son mg to m to accompany them, 
iar te between per- 
foa and ene Cosentino 


also describes the immediate social setting in 
which narratives are told. We come to know 
the story tellers and marvel at ‘the often 
devastating rony which ires them, or the 
Svesomo Htalaorial vigor; daredevil wit and 
dramatic skills which saw them through the 
performance ’ (p. 12). 

The men women who advance an argu- 
ment in narrative form, and who perform their 
argument in & social setting that may include 
friends, kin and rivals, are the intellectuals of 


Mende society. Their stories are the easily 
praia agra phy of a society 
cknow. the oontest of 


yeso ideas. Cosentino describes the social 
circumstances of the tellera, their emo- 
tional relationship to key 
ence, and thus makes sense of the variations 


told on a mythio theme. We are there, 
ust outmde o ciola Of ght ost by g ipe 

tem, as they p of neighbours 
with song, danoe, an ne ons of wit. But 


beneath this surface glitter there is a ceaseless 
ordering and reordering of images mto new 
narratives which divérme and often 
contradı viewpoints. In the relationship 

ished by competing arguments in narra- 
tive dialectical patterns which occur over and 

in Mende culture may be discerned. 


performers thus to create in 
their stories a microcoam of the society they 
entertain. 


The oppositions tn this ceaseless dialectic are, 
for exam the avaricious senior wife and 
innocent junior wife, or wives acting in concert 
to cuckold a jealous husband, or antagoniams 
between the ohíldren of oo-wives. On a more 
cosmic scale there are polarities between the 
living and ancestors, or the town and the 
forest. All are played out m narratives and 
reiterated.in the teachings and rituals of Poro 
and Bande, the pervasive men's and women's 
sodalities. But the primary pape of tho 
domcisia is entertainment, not 
course. Riddles, proverbs, dilemma tales, and 
bondomi (a kind of ‘twenty questions’ game 


pla: a performer on a thumb piano) are 
ad more directly to the intelleot. 

Un the motors of Mondo ano the 
narratives and structure of de society 


is crucis] to deciphermg the ‘message’. So 
too, any one narrative must be understood in 

relationship to a cluster of narratives told on 
the same or related occasions. Each is indepen- 
dent but contingent upon others for the full 
disclosure of ita m . For example, we are 
piron a sequence of tions on a singlo well 

own myth told one evening by three women 
who lived in the same compound. Each woman 
had particular social attitudes and grievanoes 
borne of her -particular social circumstances. 
No version of the was ‘wrong’ m the 
sense that it defied the logic of Mende culture, 
even though images in one version directly 
contradicted the message of images in another 
version as each woman put forward her own 
sot of social ons. On this occasion 
hard-working Hannah's version of the deflant 


ein the audi- . 
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maid story upheld conventional morality. 
Then Maratu, a social butterfly, took the stage 
es iet Hannahi motalrty on 1a oer, oreating á 
plausible world in which adultery trium 
Dr, connie am, d mde 
Maritu over Hannah. The very faults of 
stubbornness and sexual promiscuity sccounted 
for female ruination in the first narrative and 
female salvation in the second. Finally, the 
high-rankmg offical of Sande, the women's 
secret society, took the stage with yet another 
variation on the theme of defiant maids. 
Debeto may be a salient characteristic of most 
folklore but we have perhaps mumsed it by 
collecting isolated texta without the details of 
narrative setting. Cosentino has shown us how 
the livelmess and intellectual mgour of the 
domeisia tradition grows out of this competative 

of oral ormanoe. 

is a remarkably competent monograph 
on the oral performanoes of a largely illiterate 
rool Dr. Cosentino, pe wilo ee fre 

M M en- 

und in an ordinary Mende small 
y were fluent in the language, and 

Gop lien owed makiy fom one woman’s 
cooking pot to another as the sun set and the 
smell of rice and palm oil wafted agreeably on 
the air. A certain Southern Mediterranean gre- 
foe taa a of his Sicilian parents, 
elps to account for tino’s own puckish 
facllity with narrative in whatever form it lato 
be found. This in the investigator is 
particularly valuable in research on expression 
which oombmee words, song, dance, and 
dramatio mime by the performer in oo-opera- 
tion with the audience which itself often 
becomes part of the dramatic action. 


C. P. MAOOORMACK 


Marion VAN OvvELEN: Nomads of 
Niger. P by Carol Beck- 
with. 224 pp. don: Collins, 1984. 
£30 


The medieval writer, Albert the Great, wrote 
about Africans and the climate of ther oonti- 
nent that, ‘Owing to the great heat of their 
olime, the earthly members which are maide 
them, as bones, become very white as is appe- 
rent in their teeth. Their flesh is suffused with 
blood as if they are glowing coals, as is & 
fent in thelr tongues and chrvatet when their 
mouths are open. And they have prominent 
mouths, thiok lips, reddened eyes, veins and 
eye lids on acoount of the heat '. 

Thoughts such as these, even though the lips 
be-thin and the redness be due to make up, 
comes to mind when one is confronted with the 
distorted and oragy Wodaabe Fulani 
dancers of Niger as they sprmg towards one 
from the magnificent colour plates which make 
DAC greater part of this remarkable book. 

e Bororo, as the French tend to dub these 
nomads, true nomads who live to the north of 
poole cbe her Be and Niger, have 
been photogr& in the . But 
i bas dat ine port t of the Wodaabe 
households, their life with the herds, their 
courting and their dancing, is ever likely to 
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have been as com as this in any 
peru pul bhogtion, whether French or 
hotographio work of Carol 
Bram The photographio work It is a 
documentary record of a passing, and in some 
ways fragile, way of life. After the current 
drought it is improbable that this life will ever 
bo the wine MM It 1s moet praiseworthy 
that the publi ge are gomg to ue Do 
of the royalties from the of this book in 
order to assist the Wodaabe. 
The photographs are well integrated into the 


M Offelen, Eq po e tesi ie de the 


d of Brussels, pego puede 
in Áfrios prior to her two- stay 
eth God Beckwith amongst the Wodaabe. 
The narrative itself 1s concerned with the herds- 
man Mokao, his wife Mowa, his brothers and 
other kinsmen. The time 1s an annual 
the environment the camps of the Wodaabe i 
the dry season, the watering expedition to 
Eggo well, the market at Intawella, the 
northward trek during the rainy season and the 
ceremonies and dances and the mating which 
forms the ceremonial climax to the season. 
The most colourful, photogenla and Vo 
lar of all these rituals is tho Geerewol dan 
d which the erep idit men of 
M compete in beauty Mbaleckad 
idu jocis, rm and hats whioh bear G 
märkad to the attire of the ancient 
Libyans as are icted on the tomb of the 
Pharaoh, Seti 1, in the Valley of Kings (p. 177). 
There is no doubt that the marvellous photo- 
graphy enhances the serious academic sub- 
stance 1n the heart of this book. Yet even more 
so, the excellant black and white illustrations 
of material culture which are also the work of 
Caro] Beckwith. These occur on almost every 
full page of the attractively printed text. The 
Research centres in Niamey D d the d 
Government gave both authors valuable p 
and the followmg books—H. Brandt, N: 
du Soleil, M. Dupire, Peuls nomades, Diouldé 


material out of whioh clearly & good deal of the 
substance of the descriptive detail in the chap- 
ters has been drawn. 

In what, then, does the book make a case to 


pene in dia Do 
oe in book, as vel as the Hause. 
there is the wealth of information m the 
drawings of Carol Beckwith which t an 
almost complete inventory of fhe Fulani sedu, 
clothes and shoes, harness, weaponry, utensils, 
ewelry, and embroidery Although the 
odaabe social structure is no means ne- 
gioctod iis eee iia 
ved fiot cattle herding, the pro- 
anda of the cattle and the environment in 
which the cattle are pastured that leaves the 


most lasting impresmon when one at length 
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lays down the book. Secondly, the whole text 
is rich with the personal observations of Marion 
van Offelen. is is particularly true of the 
detailed nal life and private life of the 
herdsman, his wife, his relations and friends, 
marital and sexual relations in general, the 
practical aitmg of a oamp, the ritual of the 
yoake dancers and the careful beautifymg of 
the unmarried swrbaajo before these African 
beauties take part m the rainy season celebra- 
tions. Few books about Sah nomads offer 
such an overall oomprehensive and integrated 
1n this regard. 
Neither the language of the Wodaabe, nor 
fauna and flora are ignored, and several 
are concerned with the beliefs of the W 
(PR. 128 and 124 are concerned with burial). 
“The Wodaabe do not believe in an afterlife. 
They say that after death there 1s nothing. 
They therefore have no cult of ancestor wor- 
'. A man survives in his o if he 1s 
fertile. Yet, paradoxically, like Sahelians, 
the Wodaabe are adorers of telismans, ' Hasan 
will not be forgotten by his family, and his 
name will be spoken often. It will always be 
spoken along with the formula “ May Allah 
hail you "'. One might ask, ‘ who ıs there to 
hal‘? 


At the very commencement of the book, 
Merion van Offelen points out that tradition 
govorna the whole ious swana of the 

odaabe. ‘ This respect for tradition 18 not of 
religious origin. Indeed, the Wodeabe’s is not 
& deeply rooted religious ition. They 
believe vaguely in & God, whom, under the 
influence of their Islamio neighbours, they call 
Allah. But while they pronounce the name of 
Allah under certain circumstances, m fact 
Allah represents only an ill-defined entity, the 
pe dg force that brings joy or hardship, 

ering or happiness. Thus they invoke 
Allah in hard times or out of hope: ‘ May 
Allah keep misfortune from us..." ‘‘ May 
Allah grve you children ...”. Anything the 
Wodaabe do not understand, like sickness or 
death, the attribute to su foroes 
identifled only by the name of gani (evil spirits 
of the bush). dition alone constitutes the 
faith that draws them er and enables 
them to live. They say '' Tradition is happi- 
ness. It is what the heart wants, and to want 
happiness ıs life ".' 
out the ay ine this book this tradi- 
tion ıs brought to life vividly ın pen and 
picture. One can see exactly what is meant by 
religious mixing’ and why the Muslim - 
tans and the fundamentalists thundered 
against it. If one studies afresh John Hun- 
wick's ‘Notes on a lato fifteenth oentury 
document oonoerning al-Takrür' in African 
Perspectives ed. Allen and Johnson (Cam 
1970), and then delves into the depths of 
book, & number of the questions which were 
posed to al-Suyüt! by Muhammad al-Lamtin! 
are seen to be not just academic trivia or 
pedantry but ales pitur eroi to. midi 
those who followed traditions which | 
dated the lifetame of the Prophet A The 
link with the ancient peoples of the Sahara and 
their cattle depicted in Art Rupestre is touched 
upon more than onoe in this book's pages. If 
this is a coffee table book then ıt must rank 
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very high amongst such books, but it is a good 
Vis ries. There is scholarly substance as well. 


E. T. MORRIS 


D. J. E. Marga: Priests and power: the 
case of the Dents Shrine in nineteenth- 
century Ghana. xii, 268 pp. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Indiana University 
Press, 1983. $22.50, £15.75. 


This uw an account of one of the greatest 
pilgrimage shrines of western Africa during 
the nineteenth oentury, that of Odente at 
Kote-Krach:, a mto now flooded by the Volta 
Lake. Its geographical tdon—on the perl- 

heries of the zones of influence of Asante, 
nja, the southern states of the Sahel, and 
later the Europeans of the Gold Coast and 
Togo, at the limita of canoe transport from the 
coast and at an obvious crossing-place on the 
Volta—was & central factor m its importance. 
It developed as an important market, oustang 
Salaga to its north, and its leaders played key 
roles as political brokers between Kumasi and 
the autonomous and secessionist groups to the 
north-east of Asante. As might be expocted 
from comparative studies, this intersti ia po 
tion was validated not by political or tary 
strength but by religious sanctions based on its 
role as oracle and oath-giver. 

Kete-Krachi was a ‘ double’ town, as are so 
many in that region, and authority was divided 
between the Krachiwura, who controlled the 
ferries and trade caravans, and the Odente 
Bosomfo, the priest in charge of the shrine. 
The latter was far more than a diviner or 
oracle-keeper: he could have oaths sworn on 
Odente (as with other oaths am the Akan), 
and could ensure that dissident and secessionist 
groups wishing to become independent of and 
protected from the Asante oould, by taking the 
oath, form alliances and federations undor the 
aegis of the god and thereby of himself. The 
shrine became a sanctuary for runaway slaves, 

y thoee in fear of the mass killings that 
followed royal deaths, who worked growing 
crops for the priest. Also members of many 
small communities moved to Krachi to be 
under the god’s protection, and these recog- 
nized the priest's ritual and secular authority. 
Neighbo groups came to send ambassa- 
dorial representatives to Krachi, and in time 
the priest became a war-leader against the 
Asante and later against the Germans advano- 
ing from Togo. The Germans broke his power, 
and the of the T Coast boun- 
dary along the Volta led to a final 
weakening of priestly power and the rise of 
secular and trading leaders. 

The account here is excellent in its 
detail, from both archives and oral testimonies 
and the many complex strands of north-cast— 
central Gold Coast history are teased out and 
the interrelations between them clearly shown. 
The only real weakness is in the lack of oom- 
parative reference which would have placed 
this hutory into a wider anthropological per- 
spective. Shrines of the same general type have 
oocurred throughout western Africa, and are 
stil found. Probably the most famous was 
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Arochuku among the south-eastern Igbo, but 
there have been many of them throughout 
Ghana. All have had both ritual and political 
aspects that would seem to parallel the deve- 
lopment: of forms of palitacel leadership out of 
y rituel offices: the history of the 
y Guan communities of southern Ghana 
. has exemplified this process, The of 
Krachi throws light on this, but nace 
of the significance of such shrines would have 
enriched several parts of this account. Also 
the occamonal references to anthro oal 
analyses (for example, of political f. are 
somewhat mmplistic. But it may be a little 
unfair to blame the author, who has done 
meticulous field research, for keepmg her 
study as narrow as she has: this is an mpor- 
tant account of an institution that was crucial 
in the formation of the Gold Coast. 


JOHN MIDDLETON 


Meyar Forres: Oedipus and Job in 
West African religion. With an essay 
by Robin Horton. (Cambridge Studies 
in Social Anthropology, 48.) ir, 
289 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 


University Press, 1983. £16.50, 
$29.95 (paper £5.95, $9.95). 
republication of Oedipus and Job in 
rican religion is accom ed iran 
Robm Horton entitled ‘ 
ologies: African and Weetern’. Origi- 
intended as an introductaon, Hortan’s 
piece grow ion rec estay and has een 
pu ed alongside Fortes’s origmal text more 
as a reinterpretation and a sequel. It is a re 
interpretation in that Horton highlights and 
elaborates the Freudian thinking which he 
claims was in the beck of Fortes’s mmd as he 
wrote Oedi aad Job; and it is & sequel 
because Horton seeks to give conceptual 
substance to the mspiration he hes derived 
from Fortes’s work in the study of comperatave 
Western and African religion and thought. In 
fact, by the end of Horton’s essay, little of 
Fortes’s original argument seems to have re- 
mained intact, except his iration. The 
Tallanm have been shown to an ‘ exoep- 
tional’ rather than a ‘ 


African society, EM and Jobian ana- 
logies have been dismi as ' inappropriate ' 
to them. Classical and biblical bols and 
images have been replaced by ego, i and super- 
ope and ‘ religion ' has been subsumed under 
e, broader oonoept of ‘ social paychology '. 
These oon transformations, according to 
Horton, are actually implicit in Oedipus and 
: Job and were made explicit in some of Fortea's 
later 
But Horton has done much more in his essay 
than substitute one oon framework for 
another. He attempts to broaden the besis of 
Fortes's earlier comparative efforts and to 
construct for them & more sound theoretical 
footing. He builds his argument upon the oon- 
oept of ‘social psychology ', those ous 
ideas which define and the i ual's 
relationship to his or her society. African social 
psychology, therefore, falls within the pur- 


This 
Wont 
omay 
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view of Horton’s intellectualist theories; reli- 
gian 1s seen to constitute a body of theory and 
practice the ultimate aim of which 15 to mediate 
the internal struggle which every individual 
experiences as he accommodates himself to the 
demands of society. \ 
Horton com four West African social 
psychologies: Tallensi, Kalgbari, Yoruba, and 
Ashanti He briefly describes the social - 
zation of those groups, gives: outline d thi 
'Jife-ituataon' which an individual faces in 
wing up in that society, and then broed] 
discuss thioss'raligiead odisepta whioh const! 
tute their social psychology. Several cross- 
cultural similarities emerge this compari- 
son. There is & general belief m two groups of 
deitiee and spirrta, which Horton rap 
tively ‘the of society '—those which 
social norms of behaviour, and ‘the 

forces of nature'— those which seem to en- 


courage mdividualıstio or deviant 
behaviour. There is also the wid belief 
that an individual chooses his or destiny 
before birth, and that this destiny associates 
one ın life with particular sp forces. In 


his subsequent discussion of African and 
Western (basically Freudian) social psychalo- 
ges, Horton compares these African concepts 
with the Freudian ones of ego, id (forces of 
nature) and super-ego (foroes of society). His 
purpose is not to seek direct, one to one, con- 
œptual equrvalenta, but to explore the 
cross-cultural possibilities of & pro oom- 
parative study of social paychologics. 
Horton's essay, of course, stimulates nu- 
merous questions for further exploration and 
discussion. One of these relates to & theme 
which appears in much of his writing, and 
which has long troubled this reviewer: pre- 
cisely which bodies of African and Western 
thought are legitimate], eee) In this 
emay he com efs/theories of 
several West can groups with those of 
Sigmund Freud. In other words, he compares a 
kind of collectivo. ipa system withe spe- 
oialist, individualistic one. tially Horton 
begs the question as to whether this 1s a valid 
exercise; he simply asserta that for the present 
we should explore ' the possibilities of treating 
both the African and the Western materials as 
of theory and ce which are essen- 
on the same '(p. 79). But the extent 
to which they are not ‘ on the same level’ can 
be appreciated by envisaging a study which 
compares collective African thought 
with collective Euro or Western ones. I 
know of no such y of collective 
t, but one must wonder to what extent 
it would be informed by, say, Freudian theory. 
More relevant to Horton's t essay, with 
what bod of thought and practioo Soild an 
idus] i up in contemporary 
Western be mid to confront his ‘ life- 
atuation'? this question seems largely 
unanswerable, except in some m y 
flat and uninformative statistica] form, why 
should we be willing to accept a similarly 
generalized statement about African social 
psychologies ? 
rioan thought systems. of thie sart pre- 
Peo e Dy Lorton (an) Fortes) are the products 
of an intellectual on, usually prepared 
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by an outside observer, which places great 
emphasis on the systemization of ideas at the 
expense of the dynamios of the thought pro- 
oem. Purged of variation and contradiction, 
the result us what P. Hountondji calls ethno- 
philosophy, ‘ collective, unreflective and im- 
olt systems of belief’ (African philosophy, 
don, 1988, 53). This concept of the 
‘ African thought system’ remains unchal- 
lenged in part very often the pri 
source material from which such systems have 
been constructed is not made available for 
public consultation. (This practice now seems 
to be ing. Eee Mu mistin d aval 
able, a cdi Imaga d African thought 
ia “revealed. Conmder the following set of 
Défonsee from several diviners in southern 
omey in the 1930s, who were asked to 
` explain the nature of tho deity Fa (the Fon 


runt to the Yoruba deity of divination, 


). 

‘Fa is like a vodg ' (Fon equivalent to the 
Yoruba orisha) 

‘ Fa is an obliging sodë who knows every- 


thmg, sees everything and is near every- 
thing.’ 


‘Fa is the chief of all the soda: he oom- 
mands all of them. It is from him that they 


Ta eee nnn to do what they want.’ 
‘Fa is not, properly a vodi; he 
iine oriako e a DE 

nities and humans” 

‘ Fe is the messenger of God.’ 

* Fa, for us, stands in the place of God, the 

one we interrogate to know the future. He 

never lies.’ 

* All diviners try to define Fa with solemnity. 

Each seeks a definition which will be interest- 

ing and in ... but I would not like to 

chance & ition. Only miraculous nature 

which created Fa can speak knowingly 

of it. 1 

These few statements not only reflect diffe- 
rent views, the last one in particular suggests a 
profound sense of humility when faced with the 
prospect of describing tho nature of this divi- 
nity. We have these divergent interpretations 
because the researcher m ion ahose to 
publish them ; his evidenoe led one subee- 
quent writer, P. Mercier, to note that ‘m the 
remarkably us thought of the Fon 
nothing is rigid; ...and any summary ao- 
oount which attempts to stress the common 
elements must tly distort the picture.’ * 
More than , I would say. A summary 
acoount oom eliminates the richness and 
complexity of the thought of the indrvidual 

who ponders for himself on the mean- 

iag orders ous tradition. 

ercler this d ect of 
thought in southern Dahomey to the variety of 
external influences which flowed into the 
region. Is this observation any lees applicable 
to the Yoruba, Ashanti or Kalatas t Or erus 


Fon thought armply a to be more open 
than others beosdeo of the partionlar resch 


1 B. Maupoil, La gdomanoie à l'ancienne Cóte 
des Feclaves (Paris, 1981), 10-12. 

2 P. Mercier, ‘The Fon of Dahomey ’, in D. 
Forde (ed.), African Worlds (London, 1954), 
216. 
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adopted there? No matter to what 

extent African thought and ice 
reflects social o ion, these thoughts and 
practices have always been formulated, enun- 
ciated and moulded. by indrviduals, usually 
i o were these people? 


terpretations 
never discussed or debated ? It may already be 
too late to answer many of these kinds of ques- 


posed programme of research into comparative - 
social psychologies should & high priority 
preise icing aes Ge 
theoreticians, 

LOUIS BRENNER 


Professor O'Meara cuts his way through the 
existing interpretations of the origins of 
Afrikaner 


moet iate framework for understanding 
on of Afrikaner nationalism from 
its early agrarian to its modern industrial base. 
The antacal d which this transition 
wan accomplished were © of the t alum 
of the 1 and the Second Wi War. He 
prefaces his mam argument with a penetratmg 
commentary on the nature of nationalist 
ideo and finds limitations in both the 
: ' (or ongles oe 
Afrikaans) versions moe both assume ‘ - 


cular brand of ethnicity. 
Thus even the of previous attempts at 
explanation have failed to ask the key ques- 
tions about class ta, economic m- 


urbe disnei qonstatuent forces’ 
which produced and often mutually 
hostale Afrikaner groupings up to the 


bree 1denlogy inthe Mis of this study. 


power in the elections of 1948 and to strengthen 
their hold on it to the present day. 
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The world alump of the 1980s had profound 
effecta in South Africa and, as happened else- 
where, political upheaval was the outward 
manifestation. The gold price controversy of 
1982 fractured the old political alignments and 
the crisis came to a head in 1034 when Hersog 
and a minority of his Afrikaner 
to jom in the Fusion between 
collaborationists (those to work within 
the Britush imperial orbit) led by Smuts, and 
the English-speaking South African Party. In 
{ts econom{o repercussions, the slump a 
akewed effect in South Africa. Some cul- 
turel interests suffered severely from 
world prices and tariff barriers, while others 
gained from government protection and im- 

oe. Generally, however, the 
on years an end to the 
existence of an ind t black peasantry at 
the same tame as reduced the poorest of 
the white rural population to extremes of 
poverty. Both E us flowed into the cities 
where, because of the buoyan of gold- mining 
profitas, mdustry flò and along- 
side rt & host of secondary industries grew up. 
The restru of the economy m 
decade prepared it to take full advantage of the 
stimulus of the war during which the trans- 
formation of the subcontinent into a modern 
industrial state was completed. On the face of 
it, South Afro. should then have beoome à 
class-based society, irrespective of colour, 
or nationalist ideology. But an ım- 
portent part of this transformation was the 
evolution of & new bee of Afrikanerdom. 
O'Meara maintains that development was 
due to the initiatives of a small 
group of Afrikaner intellectuals in the Trans- 
vaal (he emphasizes the significance of pro- 
vinclalism) who had become isolated from the 
mainstream of political activity after Fusion. 
Their obainn reaction to this ot 
oome to the increasing pee 
‘foreign’ (Le. British) œ soon found 
outlets of a practical kind. They perceived that 
wer and wealth and status would be forever 
to them unless the tacal and eoono- 
mio trends of the 1980s could be turned to their 
advantage. The most powerful weapon to hand 
was the new brand of nationalist ideology th 
forged. Ex tbe i ahiouing of Cle Geil 
masonic’ Broederbond (founded m 1918 but 
arrive a sesto aum ies ede qon into a 
tural organization to instal disci- 


the 1940s. ' 

O'Meara draws beck from placing this 
South African experience into any general 
paai oi ee at eine 


echoes here of the extreme t- 
nationalism prevalent in Europe; ed 
in this 


of tbe 1930s and 1040s were creating & 
its various 


os eoonomy, the Bond 
cota, especially the Reddingdaads 


bond, 


o 
sdopted tlie gy aE tii ng aea 
and of all in order to per- 


minds 
suado them that volb was far more important 
class. One of the many fortuitous oppor- 
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tunities that were used to great offect by these 
nation-builders was the centenary of the Great 
Trek in 1988. This was turned into a gigantio 
celebration of Afmkaner ethnicity, roed 
by the propagation and display of all possible 
myths and symbols of the past: Bible and gun 
in the wilderness, ox wagon and laager, black 
foes, British tyrants. Eoonomio planning and 
the mobilization of Afrikaner capital under the 
acgis of Sanlam, the earliest er business 
corporation, was as importent and as carefully 
organized, dure bi & new alliance of capital 
between the old Cape cultural interests 
who had leaned towards Britain and the new 
industrial oepital controlled by Afrikaners 
themselves that was beginning to emerge from 
the economio expansion of these years. All 
these efforts together represented a triumph of 
tion for the Bond and its offshoots and 
were crowned by the electoral success of 1948. 
The most important single point made by 
O'Meara is that so far from being & - 
l rural ideology rooted unchangingly in 
the teenth century, Afrikaner ideol by 
1948 on industrial capital, was ur 
forward. and modern. His in ta- 


tion 1s argued and much of it is 
convincing. But his brush is ps too 
broad. Ethnioity clearly plays & part in 


hus argument but this does not prevent bim 
from underrating ıt; and the cut-and-dried 
class divisions amongst Afrikaner activists give 
the impression that these have been made to 
fit the theory too closely. Nevertheless, his 
book makes & spirited and important oontri- 
bution to the debate on this controvermel sub- 
ject and deserves to be read by anyone seeking 
to understand it. 

TREDA HAROOUET 


J. Davi» Lzwis-WILLIAMS: The rock 
art of Southern Africa. (The Imprint 
of Man.) 68 pp., 65 plates. Cambridge, 
oto.: Cambridge University Press, 
1983. £12.95, $19.95. 


This volume both complements and sum- 
mares Lowis- Williams's earlier, more detailed 
study of bushman rock art, Believing and 
seeing (reviewed in BSOAS, xiv, 8, 1982). Its 


face. 
Williams’s drawings are meticulous documents. 

The art of the Drakensberg on which the 
earlier study was based is here placed in the 
broader geographical context of a survey 
which Includes we, Namibia, Botswana, 
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of these tendencies over a wide 
area, it is concluded, implies common cultural 
values among the artists. Other theories of the 
art's purpose: art for art's sake and sympa- 
thetio magio, are discussed, but the ter 
part of the text la devoted to Lewis Williams's 
own ex 
He draws attention to some of the features 
distinguishing Southern African rock art from 
that of the Upper Palaeolithio in Western 
Evrope, partisalariy tha mare convincing evi 
dence for deliberate compoaitions which, as he 
ee ee LITORA: opponi 
for identifying visual statements cultural 
themes. Lewis-Williams reviews the available 
documentation of the culture of bushman 
destroyed by Whites, and that of the 
i of the Kalahari. It is his aim to 


step outside the Western observer’s cultural 
preconceptions, identify the beliefs of the San 
and ‘ features of the art which reflect 
these concepts ' (p. 12). 


It is, in my opinion, where he presenta in 
briefer form arguments detailed in the earlier 
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volume, that Lewis-Williams’s new book is 
disappointing. Anthropologists who reed 


attempts by archaeologists to interpret Euro- 

Dulac diel oaieoannee bala bet eo 
by de way in which com and 
avibiguaus moti ars: amend o mean- 


aware of this problem, and needs 
Oot t0 spoll ee 


which must acoompany an interpre- 
tation. Instead the hypotioses of his earlier 


its are represented by lines 

head. In one instance ‘the human 
is therefore controlling both the death of the 
eland and the level of & medicine man's 
trance ’ (p. 59). Can our perceptions of animal 
behaviour be translated into symbolism in- 
ferred in the art: ‘the Egyptian Goose is & 
bird which inhabits both water and the air. 
Similarly, the medicine man...’ (p. 61)? 
It can only be misleading to present such inter- 
pretation as fact. Can several myth texts 
obtained from different informants 
be canflated to ' the fall myth '? 


The book repeats a difficulty in the 
earlier analysis: does the art confirm the 
ethnography or the the art? To 


appreciate the fature of tho ce on which 
conclusions are based, I recommend the 
reader to refer to Lewis-Williams's earlier 
volume in conjunction with this one. 


BROBEET LAYTON 
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B. Z. FrsoHLER (ed.) [and] Mionam. 
RrmangR (comp.): Hebrew books, 
articles and doctoral theses on contempo- 
rary Hebrew published in Israel (1948-- 
1980). (Studies and Research for 


M. PrawuNTA: The Muslim conception 
of God and human welfare: as reflected 
in Arabic speech. [xiv], 226 
PP. en: E. J. Bol, 1983. 

uildera 95. 

The second volume of Professor Piamenta's 
sociolinguistic study of Arabio for- 
mulas (see BSOAS, xL, 2, 1980, ) oon- 
forms with the analytio parameters of the first, 
includes lengthy addenda to that volume 
(pp. 175-88 but without notice of my Moroccan 
construction), and divides the collec- 


ted data under the fi five rubrics: 
Veneration of God . 15-28), God's most 
beautiful names . ) Man's survival 
(pp. 48-72), God's 78-180), God's 
support (pp. 181-66). these divisions 
must pial appesz to be somewhat arbi- 
trary, it would be very difficult to any- 


thing more useful or, for that 


accessible. Some cross-reference might just 
possibly have made location of ‘ eliciting situa- 
cube Duane Die ee 
easier, but an ample index (pp. 187-228) may 
be thought to serve that as does also 
the analytical table of contents. The footnotes 
contain a paucity of linguistic comment: inoi- 
dentally, ajja yislh-W kalak can hardly be 
dativus ethicus (p. 58, n. 15), and there seems 
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to be some confusion between e and 
metonymy (p. 57, nn. 19, 21). The translations 
are always colloquial and nearly always idio- 
matio: Mor. bdraka-}jdho fik is ‘thank you’ 
in any context (pp. 83-4), and I would wager 
that Tun. ma ‘aadis parf (p. 161) is meant to be 
‘I haven't any ’, On Hina as 
‘om o ' (p. 181, n. 2) and/or (1) as copula 
p 61, n. 48), see W. el apud Studia 

ia in memoriam Caroli Brockelmann, 
Halle,'1968, 147-53. 

J. WAKSEROUGH 


[Arabic tion 


London: Mansell Publishing Ltd, 

1983. £30. 

The second and considera edi- 
tion of this important work (5, entries as 
contrasted with 2,018 in 197 appesis in more 
or lees the same format: cally listed 

* oocldental ' 


Lad) aad and divided into 
and ‘ oriental ' (1,068). There are fore- 
and Arabio by P. Abboud, 

. Proahazka, and K. Samaan, and 
languages by the 


( 
words in 
B. Ingham, 
an introduction in both 
author. The eminently practical indexes in- 
alude four of editors translators, co-authors 
and oo-editors, reviewers, Arab authors, as well 
as one by analytical ae pe The majority of 
entries are annotated ero approprista by 1 
summary of contents and & of reviews, 
making of the whole a practical and very infor- 
mative inotrument de traeail. The ciple of 
inclusion is diachronic and, tho omimuons 
are inevitable, it would be ungracious to 
with the author’s selection. It might, 
however, be useful at least to mention the 
minimal overlap with the contents of two other 


arabischen Grammatik- 
schreibung’, in Histori ia Linguistica, 
vin: 2/8, 1981, 481-86, and the supplements 
thereto c.v of which the 
first is printed in ZAL 10, 1088, 80-9. The 
ent of Diem's material is primarily 
topical and only secondarily alphabetical, per- 
easier and certainly quicker reference, 
to the rich and often unexpected documenta- 
tion in what is now a major field of study not 
only for Arabists but for tista in general. 
J. WANSBEOUGH 


Gzonaus Vaspa: La transmission du 
savoir en Islam (rir—xvim* gidoles). 
Edited Nicole Oottart. [vii], 
[319] pp. London: Variorum Re- 
printe, 1983. £26. 

In 1954 in a paper delivered to the Inter- 
tional Congress of Orlentalists prc 

a. Vajda : as worthy ‘of study the 

sami‘ o m 

erred A thoso related to the science 


scripta, 
of badith. He detected in them a living record 
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of ‘la transmission du savoir’ and hoped 
them to discover im t informa- 

tion about the history of o literature/ 
oivilization (Art. No. This volume 
gaihori most of V.'s su t stu- 
on subject, together with his re- 
searches into the related genre of mashyakAa. 
What emerges overall 1s a record of disparate 
contacts between members of the scholarly 
class, promising certainly, but not yet some- 
h to fruitful generalixations or 


ow 
striking ta. 

There is bere evidenoe of the nature and 
continuity of oral teaching oenturies. 
But even simple conclusions about for example 
a core curriculum are blurred by doubts related 
to fictitious transmissions, ijdsas conferred by 
letter, and ‘ global’ ijdzas covermg a number 
of works o y not studied (nos. II, IV & 
dl). What are we to infer from a gap m the 
record of ijdsas (No. IX)? That a book was not 
read? That the habit of recording auditions 
failed? That a cular library or madrasa 
declined ? eto. The actual content of what was, 
according to the evidence gathered here, trans- 
mitted is also disturbing: most of ıt was stan- 
dard material available without re- 
course to journeys ‘ fi jalab al-‘ilm’. In the end 
the reader suspects that this material docu- 
ments not so much transmission of knowledge 
as social (and pomibiy mee 1) relations. 
It may be that the y oft snd maaya: 
bha will lead to a history of e decay and for- 
malixation of an educational technique and ita 
reconstitution &s a social ritual ing the 


solidarity and the influence of a somal (clerical / 
meroentile) class. 

NORMAN OALDNEB 
S. M. SrgRN: Medieval Arabio and 


London: 
£28. 


The colection and publication of Stern’s 
articles since his death in 1969 has 
on the whole rather slowly. The works on 
Htspano—Arabio ic poetry were published 
in 1974 (OUP) and a collection of Hebrew 


Variorum reprints 1983. 


in 1971-2. 
Isma'iliem, à 


Variorum Reprints. presen: 
gathers 19 articles related for the most to 
the transmission and development of Greek 
phi y in the Islamic (and Judaio) 
environments, 
Reducing Stern’s varied productions to a 
order cannot for the editor have 
been an easy task, though he has in the event 
produced a satisfactory thesi. The first 
seven articles contain ces to specific 
Greek rules end writers whose names or 
works were adopted into the Islamic scholastic 
tradition. No. V, ‘Ibn Maserra, follower of 
Empedocles ', is a fine example of how 
.s wide reading and astonishing memory 
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could unite to refute a simplistic attempt to 
deduce historical facts from scholastic litera- 
ture. No. VII, ‘ Ibn Hasd&y’s neoplatonist ', is 
& brilliant and convin reconstruction of & 
lost Neoplatonio text. cles VITI-XTI relate 
y to textual discoveries in the work of 
and his followers, Isaac Israeli and 
Dunsá ibn Tamim. The last seven are relega- 
ted to the amorphous pi -hole, * oonnected 
with the scholasiio on of Arabio Aristote- 
lanm '. No. XVI on Ibn al-Samh is a parti- 
fine study of a complex manuscript 
gen , Very revela of the techniques of 
transmission within the dad Aristotelian 
sohool And no. XVIII 
(for Btern was not always in 
the of what he studied) to life the mdo- 
mita idiosynoratio ‘Abd al-Latif al-Bagh- 
d&dI, scholar, trader, and vivid A 
The collection illustrates and confirms the 
igh quality of S.'s soholarahrp and the teohni- 
virtuosity that he brought to bear on 
parallels, influences, borrowmgs, and on texts 
missing, rare, lost or simply misunderstood. 
NORMAN CALDER 


con 
thi 


Martın Linas: Muhammad: Ms life 
based on the carkest sources. vii, 
309 pp. London: George Allen and 
Unwin [and] The Islamic Texta 
Society, 1983. £12.50. 


B es of Muhammad abound and the 
continual & oo of new ones reveals the 
oe and applicability of the 
of the Islamic pro het for oontemporary 
Yrralim life. There is, of course, a very limited 
amount of historical information available on 
Muhammad, all of which stems from at least 
two centuries after his death; as a result, all 
basic narrative renderings of his life tend to be 
Berra ey they èll aocépt tho histori- 
cal i an 
sources. makes no pretence in his latest 
work to be providing historical 
ts; in essence his bi 


genealogical lista, the tables of pertictpants in 
giron events and a majority of the A 

source text is supplemented oe 
to other texts such as those by al- and 
Ibn Sa'd; in this way Linga's work is olose to 
Guilaume's translation of Ibn Tabto/ tbi 
Hishim (Oxford, 1955) but the historical per- 


based upon the Arabio sources in an unanalyti- 
oa] way; unlike Lings, however, he allows a 
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modernist bias to ahine through in matters such 
as the Jerusalem and the mi'rüj. Lings 
generally adopts the stance of his sources and 


makes little apology ; he does, however, often 
like to add explanations of the motivation of 
his central characters, as perceived by modern 
historical reasoning. 

Eor he beginning student pee dr 
MAS LIES k us worthwhile and certainly 
more informative (and aoourate, for example, 
in names) than that of Khan. It is also far 
le as a biography than Guillaume's 
translation of Ibn Ish&q. , the life of 
Muhammad continues to need more analysis in 
light of current historical practice than it 
receives in any of these works. 

A. RIPPON 


O. F. Bzoximsauax: Between Islam and 
Christendom: travellers, fads and 
legends in the Middle and the 
Renaissance. [xiii], [313] pp. London: 
Variorum Reprints, 1983. £26. 

Juan DauvILLIER: Histoire et institu- 
áge. [xi], [301] pp. London : Variorum 
Reprints, 1983. £26. 

Two more volumes in the admirable 
Variorum ta series bring us collections af 
articles full of interest. They have something in 
common in that both sch have interested 
themselves in what might be as out- 
of-the-way corners of eastern . The 
articles in Professor Beo ham's volume will 
for the ne own to i 
readers, th they may well, seeing them 
collected together, be surprised at what they 
reveal of the range of the author’s knowledge 
and enthusiasms. No one could come away 
from this collection without being both widely 
informed by Beckingham’s erudition and 
delighted by his wit. 

Professor Deuvillier’s volume is on a more 
unified theme than ham's, one on 
which ho was, until his recent death, the &o- 
knowledged authority. A aa many of the 
articles are inted from journals and other 
pabliotions which are by no means easy to ge 
old of, so that this collection 1s of unusual 
importanoe for anyone who 1s interested in the 
history of the Christian churches in Asia. It 
Wil have its place on tho shelf next to Jean 

i 's masterly survey, La Papawid ei las 
missions d'Orient ow (Rome, 1977). 

"s articles are (1) ‘ The aohieve- 
ments of John’; (2) ‘The quest for 

Prester John’; (8) ‘ Misconceptions of Islam : 

medieval and modern’; (4) ' Arabio texta and 

the Boolety '; (5)' Ibn Hanqal’s map 
of Italy’; (6) ‘ The p and death of 

Sakiiré, King of Mali’; (7) ‘In search of Ibn 

Battie’; (8) ‘Ibn Baftüta in Sind’; 

(9) ‘ The travels of Pero da Covílh& and their 

significance’; (10) ‘Some early European 

travellers in Arabia’; (11) ‘ Some early travels 
in Arabia’; (12) ‘ Fran Alvarez and his 

book on Ethiopia’; (18) ‘Notes on an m- 

published manuscript of Francisco Alvarez: 


14 
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Verdadera Imformacam das Terras do Preste 
Joam das Indias’; (14) ‘Amba Geben and 
Asirgarh’; (15) ‘ A note on the hy of 
Ahmad Grifi’s campaigns in 1542’; (16) 
* Pantaleão de Aveiro and the Ethiopian com- 


munity in Jerusalem’; (17) ' The Jismeránio 
of Fr Pantale&o de Aveiro’; (18) ' The Turks 
of '5 (19) ‘A Oypriot W r 
(20) uyt's use of tho materials a ble 
to hım. The Near East: North and North-cast 
Africa’; (21) 'Hakluyt's tion of the 
Hajj’; (22)' Dutch travellers in Arabia m the 
seyenteenth oen ^ parts 1 and 2; (23) 


‘The travels of Jerónimo Lobo '; (24) ‘ Jeré- 
nimo Lobo: his travels and his book’; (25) 
‘The date of Pitta's pilgrimage to Meoce’. 
Three pages of addenda and an index conclude 
the book. 

Deuviller's articles are (1) ‘Les provinces 


chaldéennes ''de lexteriour” au moyen 
^; (2) ' Témo nouveaux sur le 
e chez les Tibétains'; 


(8) ' L'évangélisation du Tibet au moyen Åge 
par |’ ahaldéenne et le problème des rap- 
u bouddhisme et du ohristinnigme ; 
4) ‘L'expansion au Tibet de l'Église chal- 
déenne au moyen Age et le problème des rap- 
du bouddhisme et du christianisme '; 
5) ‘Influences chrétiennes (au Tibet) ( 
Marcelle Lalou) ' ; (6)* Guillaume de Rubrou 
et les oommunautés chaldéennes d'Asie oen- 
trale au moyen ige; (7) ' Le droit publio et le 
droit Mren EEG de l'Église ahidManna 
(8) ‘Les diverses formes extraordmaires du 
mariage eb l'absence totale de forme dans le 
droit de "l'Église d'Orlent" et de l'Église 
d'Oocident'; (9) Quelques témoignages litté- 
raires et archéologiques sur la présence et sur le 
culte des im dans l'anarenne Église ohal- 
déenne'; (10) ‘Les croix triomphales dans 


Tancienne chaldéenne’; (11) ‘ L’ar- 
chéologie des anciennes de rite chal- 
déen’; (12) ‘ L'ambon ou dans les textes 


del’ chaldéenne et de l'Église syrienne au 
moyen ge’; (18) ‘expansion de gio 
enne en Ame centrale et en e- 
jent’; (14) ' Quelques réflexions à pro 
d'un ouvrage róoent sur l'histoire de | 
arménienne '; (15) ‘ Les Arméniens en Chi 
e& en Asie centrale au moyen >; (16) 
*Byxantins d’Ame centrale ot d Extrême- 
Orient au moyen 4ge'; (17) ‘La papauté, 


l'union des Églises et les missions en Orient 
durant le moyen &ge. A propos d'un ouvrage 
récent (& review article on Richard's book). 


There are two pages of addenda and an index. 
D. O. MORGAN 


pienkundliche Literatur des deutsch- 
! (Athiopistische 
Forschungen, Bd. 9.) 441 pp. Wies- 
baden M oe Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1982. DM 130. 


It would be churlish not to be impreson by 
this massive listang of some 7,770 ti relating 
to Ethiopia by writers of German, Swiss, an 

Austrian nationality, indludmg, where &ppro- 
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priste, translations into foreign It 
is all the more remarkable when one that 
the interest of those countries In the Horn of 
Afros has lacked the political, indeed im- 
perislistio motivation that would be detectable 
m a comparable bibliography of British, 
Frenoh, or Italian worka. The dunan interest 
has been at all times more noticeably scholarly, 
albeit pequenuy under commercial sponsor- 
ship, and never suggested & more sinister 
pure. The compilation under review bas 

elaborated with the thoroughness and 
consistency one has come to expect of the 
German academic. The author has devoted a 
lifetime to librarianship, and spent 21 as 
Chief of Research Division in the National 
Library m Addis Abeba, and with this ad- 
vantage his qualifications to undertake the 
task are im le. The entries, fortunately, 
aro classified by subjects, which include, along- 
mide the more conventional areas of imme- 
diate concern to the philologist, such classes as 
physical geography, botany, geology, music 
(very short !), ology, p. , develop- 
ment studies, the press, and the . AZ are 
totally engrossing, but one wonders if it was 
absolutely necessary to devote 15 to 
‘Semitastik und vergleichende Boras ims: 
schaft’, and a further 12 to ‘Sabaistak’ in 
view of their margmal concern to Ethiopia. 
We are advised, madentally, that the inclu- 
sion of material from popular illustrated maga- 
zines should not be taken to imply that such 
sources have been thoroughly combed and that 
more could yet be found there. However, 15 is 
surely inoonoervable that an of real 
substance oan have esogped Lookot's hawkish 
scrutiny. 

A. X. IRVINE 


SHIRIN AKINER: Islamic peoples of the 
Soviet Union (with an appendix on the 
non-Muslim Turkic peoples of the 
Soviet Union). xiii, 462 pp. London: 
Kegan Paul ditata 1983. £25. 


The p of this useful work of referenoe 
is to provide bamo information about Muslims 
in the USSR. After an introduction oontaiing 
a somewhat rose-coloured vision of Islam an 
some more information about the 
Soviet Union the main pert of the book 1s divi- 
ded into three sections dealing with European 
Russia and Siberia, Transcaucasia and the 
North Caucasus, and Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan. There is also an appendix 
dosribifig the small number e 2%) of non- 
Muslim Turkio peoples ın the USSR (Yakuts, 
Gagauz, Tuvinians, eto.) In the main sections 
the various nationalities are dealt with in turn, 
information about all members of a natuona- 
lity, wherever they live, being listed under & 
heading related to the domicile of the mam 
body of the concerned. The information 
is in a stan: form: history, numbers and 
distribution, status and eduoetion, language, 
religion. The information is drawn from: 
census data from 1928 to 1979 and from publi- 
cations in English and Russian and appears to 
constitute & generally reliable survey of the 
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published material, although the conclusions of 
some recent work by Alexandre Bennigsen on 
Büflsm do not appear to have found their way 
into this volume. Dr. Akiner's book also has 
value to historians because she includes ma- 
terial from the 1926 census relating to nationa- 
lities which are no longer separately listed. 
There are several maps and tables of data 
featuri of population. For some 
oa Be ak book is likely to be the first 
port of call for Western scholars and students 
es MEE about the topic with which 
it 


M. B. Y. 


VaLgRY SroJANOWw: Die Entstehung 
und Entwicklung der  osmanmisch- 
türkischen Paldographie und Diplo- 
matik. Mü emer pease die phie. 
(Islamkundlicher Untersuc a 
Bd. 76.) [xii], 329 pp. Berlin: 
Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1083. 

It was no doubt mevitable that Ottoman 
palacograph and diplomatio, as a recognizable 
m enquiry, should eventually 

noe its own historiography. This is a 
ent already effected, S 

in & well-known article by y, or in the 
country-by-country survey in Rejchman and 

Za waki’s but to Dr. Stojanow 

belongs the eet producing the first mono- 

graphio treatment of the subject. It is m fact 
an improved version of & doctoral thesis carned 
out under the supervision of Professor Hassi 
at the Humboldt University in East Berlin, 
and now published on the other side of the 

Wall in the familiar &nd white oolours 

of the house of Sohwarz. is, perhaps, as it 

should be: the i-day study of 

Hilfewiereaschafken in ono of the few flelds of 

scholarly endeavour in the humanities which 

manages to transcend the poat-1045 pertition 
of Europe. That said, the work betokens its 

igine partly in a rather arid methodology 
whioh giros impression that Ottoman stu- 
dies have tended to be undertaken ın a histori- 
cal and social vacuum; partly in the rather 
lees than coverage meted out to, 

e.g. Deny Wittek, oompered with the 

over-generous treatment, Hp anum, pats 

tone, of, again exempls gratia, the uctions 
of Professor Guboglu. Significant works 
bliahed in the West a on oocasion to 
ve eluded the author. Bhaw's edi- 
tion of & late sixteenth oen from 

Ottoman (1968) is missing; while 

Dr. Skilliter’s study of the ‘ Harborne’ doou- 

ments is represented only in its Manchester 

Ph.D. version, although British Academ 

volume was published no later than 1978. 

B cant contributions to the fleld whose 
ite gives no indioatdon of their contenta have 

on occasion been missed: Mordtmann’s 

'judische Kira’ article, for example, (MSOS, 

200, 109), in fact contains the first published 

inel text of an wlak hakmu. And it is surely 


carrying diplomatio non- i of Israel 
to an unworthy to the late 
Uriel Heyd as (p. 128) an English scholar. 

0. 3. H. 
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ANDRÉ CLOT: Soliman le Magnifique. 
469 pp. Paris: Librairie Arthàme 
Fayard, 1983. 


To review in & scholarly journal a work of 
nearly 500 pages with barely a footnote, which 
makes its a oe from & commercial 

bhaher as of a series of popular 
Pie TTE from word hutdry 
a [js ] Caesar, Nero, and ' Warwick, lo 
faiseur de rois’, would seem to invite the 
reviewer to either an orgy of demolition or tho 
exercise of an almost saintly forbearance in the 
face of literary and historical miquity. 

What in fact we have from pen of M. 
ie Gt ee oe 
naliste, [qui] a pased nombreuses années 
dans les anciens pays de l'Empire ottoman ’, 
is an attractive work of mixed intellectual 
parentage which has benefited from the en- 
couragement of our malire Louis Bazin. It 
draws on the now extensive scholarly lrterature 


e ROT of Süleymin I to produce a 
synthesis which 


and Barkan than to d Lamb. As such, 
1t is to be welcomed. 
0. J. E. 


ARTHUR BEYLERIAN (ed.): Les Grandes 
Puissances, l'Empire Ottoman et les 
Armémons dans les archives françaises 
(1914-1918). (Receuil et Documents, 
34) lxiv, 792 pp., map [on end 

pers] Paris: Publications de la 
bonne, 1983. Fr. 260. 


This selection of documents relating to 
Armenia during the First World War is drawn 
from several publio archival collections in 
France. It therefore corresponds to the oolleo- 
tion of Germ&n documents edited by Johannes 
Leparus (Deutschland und Armenien 1914-1918) 

complements the collection entitled The 
treatment of Armenians in the Ottoman Empire 
which was presented by Lord Bryce in 1916, 
although there are considerable differences in 
the type of documents. 

There are 757 documents in the selection, 
mostly hitherto un They are pre- 
ceded by an introduction which sets out the 


Armenian view of the y, ing that the 
massacre of 1015 was planned by 
the Committee of Union and bboro and 


disputing the view that the deportations were a 
response to a perceived threat from the Arme- 
nians and the massacres the work of i 

and tribel groups with the connivance of only 
some local Ottoman officials. The 1915 mas- 
sacres form an im t topic of the doou- 


in Egypt, the 
organization of the Légion d’ t, Tans- 
caucesia in 1918. Some documents relate to 
wider matters moluding the plan for a Syrian 
expedition in 1915, Kurdistan, Jamal Pasha's 
popoe to make peace, and the 
oh—-Russian negotiations for the partition 
of the Ottoman Empire. No. 518 is especially 
interesting as ıt contains a very carly 
tion that the U.S.A. should asume ù proves. 
14* 
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torate over s Greater Armenia. The documents 
are arranged in chronological order and there is 
an index and a list of the documenta, which 
regrettably does not summarize the contents of 


each document, this bulky and useful 
collection much more cult to consult. 
N. B. Y. 
K. 8. Margmgw: P e trade with 
India in the si century. Xv, 


352 pp. Manohar, New Delhi : 1983. 


The tatle of this work 1s rather musleadmg, 
Enos asi the anthor states in ba, preface, his 
study (which origmated as a Ph.D. thesis) is 
confined to Portuguese trade with ooastal 
south-west India in the period, 1600-1580. 
Tho area covered is the region from the 
northern boundary of the e Taluka to 
Cape Comorin in the south. It would be more 
accurately entitled Portuguese trade with 
Malabar, 1500-1530. pices (i (not species, as the 
printer’s devil has rt ın three places on p. xii 
were available in plenty in geographi 
divimon. The Portuguese therefore oonoentra- 
ted ther attention mainly on this coast with 
ther establishment of factories and fortresses. 
Pepper was the principal merchandise which 
they sought, ‘ the light of our eyes’ as a later 
document stated. But many other choice 
commodities were available, moluding A 
cinnamon, Gloves, mace, sandalwood, laine, 
textiles, precious stones, pearls, ivory, musk, 
and slaves. 

The author (an Indian secular priest) as is 
thoroughly at home m both the a end 
secondary sources, which he handles with skill 
and discernment. He describes successively 
the diplomacy of the Portuguese trade (alliance 
with Cochin, ambivalent relationship with 
Calicut); the organization of the e; its 
eru oommodity-oompomtzon, and the 

export-trade centres. He also discusses the 
fooling of th trade and its impact, both m 
in Europe. There are flve useful 
appendices, three ma 
bibliography. The 
well produced. 

Contrary to what some Arc aes have poe 
the author maintains, pay in 
of this reviewer, that o 
large profits from their trade on alates 
coast. He also convinaingly daronstex ts that 
they introduoed several innovative euin 
(both pomtye. and and negative) which had | 

ttern of Asian trade. 
short, Fr. Ma s book can be warmly 
recommended to serious students of the Indian 
Ocean region in the early modern period. 
O. R. BOXER 


and an excellent 
is well indexed and 


Pactoya RonarGi: Portraits tn the 
India Office Library and Records. xi, 
414 pp., front. London: The British 
Library, 1 
This handsome ani meticulously produced 


catalogue lists over 5,000 portraits, including 
pamtings, watercolours, miniatures, and the 
occasional work of sculpture, besides prints 
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held in the collections of the 
Indis Office and Records. Most are 
naturally to > ound ın the Prints and 
Drawings section, but the catalogue has use- 
fully been extended to include photographs in 
the E Manuscripts collections, besides 
pictures contained in & wide selection of pre- 
1920 printed books. 
The main part of tho o& o is eoi 
alphabetioally by mtter. pipe 
with brief biographical information ie jail 
certainly be helpful to users in identufying the 
sitter: this 1s followed by a description of the 
t or portraits and referenoe numbers to 
them. In his the Director rightly 
suggests that the catalogue should prove an 
invaluable aid for historians and oguste 
studying British India. The same should also 
be true for those interested m the Indian 
Prmoely States, ance the second part of the 
lists some 1,500 items relating to 
theee and other countries such as Afghanistan. 
In this part the entries are sensibly 
primarily under the name of the state, then 
alphabetically by sitter. The mam index pro- 
vides & tforward alphabetical guide to 
pert 2 of the catalogue, to the names of 
included m group portraits in both parta, oe 


and photographs 


most —to the portraits Lak in the 
earlier catalogos of India Offioe Lib 
drawings by Archer (1972 


deben ( mm E ind alk and Archer (1081). 
The catalogue ıs rounded off with seperate 
indexes to panters and sculptors, engravers 
aa libog hers, and pho hers, and en 

bibh rds the books from 
T E a 


liena ey Las induci 


O. SHAOKLE 


Franois WoopaaAN Crzavzs (ed. and 
tr.): The Seora Hi of the Mongols 
for the first time done tnto lsh out 
of the original tongue and provided with 


an exegetical commentary. Vol. 1: 
Translation. lxv, 277 pp. Cambridge, 


Mass. and London: Harvard Univer- 


sity Press, 1982. £10. 

The Secret of the Mongols is & book 
of far-reaching cance. It is our only con- 
temporary native source for the study of the 
lfe of Genghis Khan and of the sooal context 
within which he rose from obscurity to become 
the founder of the Mongol empire, and, in 
retrospeot, of the Yuan d of China. Its 
very nature has preserved it deliberate 
alteration, so that rt shows none of the Bud- 
dhist overlay, none of the indulgence in lamaist 
tendentiousneas, which the later 
Mongolian chronicles. Moreover, it antedates 
the earliest of these by some three and a half 
oenturies. Written origmally in the Uighur 
script, and later transcribed into Ohmese 
characters used for their phonetic value, it soon 
Mi giu ble to Ehineas and Mongolian 

within the last hundred 

Eon nae scholars, in Chins and Japan, in 
Amerioa, and in Australia, as well 

as m Mongolia itself, reconstructed the 
original text and made translations, Up to 
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now, the only complete translataons from the 
Mongol into Western languages have been 
Haeniech’s into German, Kozin s into Russian, 
and 'sinto Hungarian. Pelliot died with 
only half his French translation publishable, 
while Waley’s fluent Englah tranalation was 
based on the Chinese summary version of the 
original. In recent years, Professor Igor de 
Rachewiltz has been publishing instalments of 
what 1s by now almost a complete English 
translation in Papers on Far Fastern History. 

Professor Cleave's translation has been 
awaited for a quarter of a century. Even so, 
what we have now is only a part of the work, 
though indeed the main part, the 
complete translation. A note on p. iv us, 
with no explanation, that the work was com- 
pleted in 1956, and set in type in 19057, and 
that for personal reasons it was set aside and 
not published until the present. At the end of 
the introduction we are advised that the con- 
tinuation of the introduction 18 to a ina 
subsequent volume. Delay in pablioation, wh 
whatever its cause, has made it impoamble for 
the author to consult any work published 
Titin ibo IRs 2A Joare A uding Ligeta’s and 

de Rachewiltz's translations. 

The introduction, m which Cleaves presents 
his pemstaking account of the history of the 
text of the Searet History, and the annotation 
to his translation, display his customary pro- 
oad aad careful. sobolavahip, end’ will be of 

t use in further research. The translation 
teelf, however, oan be approached only with 
cd Cleaves chose to follow the - 

of translation enunmated by one lv 
Fraser Tytler in 1813, which he himself elevates 
into laws, as if there could be no argument as 
to how one should translate, and to take the 
1611 Authorized Version of the Bible as his 
model for the and style of his trans- 
lation. As a result of this latter choice, tho late 
twentieth oentury reader has to cope with the 

unnecessary obstacle, beyond the un- 
Balint oF the A mises and ihe Dus 
involved sentences of the Mongol whose struc- 
ture Cleaves has retamed, of an artificial form 
of the It would be a pity, 


pue With, tila eee mixture of 
saga and heroic poetry through which they 
can gain access to the world of the thirteenth- 


century Mongols. 


C. B. B. 


Tuoxas Rarr (tr Mar: D. 

Naleogdonj, T mo. DORA: 

land: [the nd 1983. 

Deahdorjin Natsagdorj (1906-1937) has 
achieved fame as ' the author and 
poss and founder of contaniparar? Mongolian 

terature.’ (L. Lodo: in the Mon- 
goa, 6 (33) 1976, 6). His works, which in fact 
fill only a modestly-sized volume, have been 
reprinted more than once, in both the Mongo- 
lian People's blio and in Chma for Inner 
Mongolian and translations have 
been published in a number of foreign 

. Whether he intrinsically deserves 


his reputation must remain a matter for 
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consideration, not least Morse D. was, 
through his early death, preserved from por 
sible involvement ın the political purges which 
sin har Ne D A raries, men 
such as A and B ekh, who might 
have d ped their undoubted talents, given 
a lees dead] cern wh to da pa: 

Given role assigned to P -post 
humously, Soviet and Mongolian writing about 
Natsagdorj tends to be uncritical in its prawe 
of him. On the other hand, he has scarcely been. 
noticed by Western scholars, apart from Pro- 
fossor Klaus Sagaster, who devoted a long 
article to him in Zenmiralasiatische Siudien, 7, 
1978. There ıs an interesting personal remini 
scence of Nataagdor] by the late Serge Wolff, 
who, as an assistant to the group of young 
M who oame to Germany for training in 

920s, knew him and his first wife quite 
well. Me On OM le arto 


‘ He seemed ', so he wrote 

bris, 5,1 1, 967, to be one of those people 
several things at the same time, not 

su too well in any of them and who, 


therefore, blame Fate and the world’. 
Dr. Thomas Raff has rather adopted Natsag- 
dorj in recent years, and in his publications, of 
which the present one is the latest I have seen, 
has done mush to bring this ni if minor, 
talent to the attention of edo ns 


ra published Six 
privately Raga aples in i! ora vie end pe 


wi annotatione, a number of 

ie; same 21 stories and aketches, inolud- 

ing what is probably the bost known, ' The 
reverend lama's tears.’ 

Raf has a thorough command of both 


Mongol and and has succeeded in 
new works of literature from the raw 
ma to hand. I &m inclmed to wonder, 


whether the emotions aroused by 

some of his turns of phrase and neologisms m 

truly feprent those of the origmal 

e level ini by the author, or whether 

flsy hava not. been enhanced: almost to the 
point of distortion. A cim not alwa 

atin oneal AT, 

o exom aeai n A DETE T fully would take us 

of a short notice. Suffice it to 
E doni e oo Mene Oaia of 
verb, perhaps with the intention of creating 

a feeling of immediacy, in sentences such as the 
first two of ‘New year’s and bitter tears’, 
where the Mongol has a copula. 

Bo far as I know, Raff has not yet turned his 
hand publicly to the task of translatin 
Natsagdor|'s verse. This would be worth 
attempting. Among what the Soviet critic 
Siang phen calls his ‘ pamphletesring 


poms o Pur js cum which e ett 


O. R. B. 


Hsu Yme and J. Marvin Brown: 
ane Chinese in China. xii, 314 pp. 
ew Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1983. £30 (paper £7.95). 


The title of this book highlights the regret- 
table fact that, for almost three decades prior 
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to 1980, Chinese language courses published 
in the United States were divorced from the 
pele Chiese life. This was, of course, 

y due to the isolation of China, but text- 
book writers were also responsible since they 


over-emphasized the importance of structure 


drills and did not pay enough attention to the 
language content. 

As a counterbalance to its rs, this 
new conversation course in the Yale Linguistic 
Series provides realistic mtoations which aro 
closely linked to everyday life in t-day 
Chung. It would serve best asa on course 
for those who have studied previous beginners’ 
courses in the same series and wish to brush up 
their spoken Chinese before going to China. 
It is doubtful whether it could be used suooces- 
fully to teach second-year conversation classes 
as the authors envisage, because its content is 
basically elemen and its materials are not 
structurally controlled and graded. 

Rach of the 20 lessons is focused on the Main 


e which presents an everyday artuation 
pero kates an American couple living in 
Chma. The es ine m 
short to generate any sustained intercourse. 
The two back-up sectacns are the substitution 
drills and the so-called ‘ Mini Di '; the 
former mtroduoe more voce relevant to 
the topic while the latter try to ‘lead the stu- 
dent from fixed es to spontaneous 

' (actually they mmply conmst of 
formulae for ing to conversational 
initiatives). At the end of each lesson, there is 
a ‘Cultural Notes’ section which gives some 
general information and advice on & particular 
aspect of Chmese lıfe usually related to the 
mam dialogue. 

The lay-out of the book is both elaborate and 
clear. The Main D ea have two character 
versions (full and amplified) and two kinds of 

iption (Yale and pinyin). The Substitu- 
tions and the Mmi Dialogues also include two 
different character versions printed on facing 
pages. The book would be one-third slimmer 
without these ‘duplicate’ pages, but those 
who only know the full-form characters and 
Yale romanization will no doubt appreciate 
this ent for easy cross-reference. The 

ty of th 


good throughout the book but there are ut 
a score of simplified characters which, though 
understandable to a Chinese, do not conform 
to the standard forms. For a textbook this 


blemish, though minor, is regrettable. 
PING-OHENG TUNG 


H. Byron EaRHaRT: The new religions 
of Japan: a bibliography of Western- 
language materials. (Second edition.) 
(Michigan Papers in Japanese Studies, 


No. 9.) xxvi, 213 pp. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: Center for Japanese Stu- 
dies, University of Michigan, 1983. 
$7 


This 1s the second edition of & bibliography 
which first appeared in 1970, as a Monumenia 


Mippomia monograph. Sinos the orlgmal 
version was reviewed in BSOAS (xxxiv, 3, 
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1971, 678), I wil mainly confine myself to 
poin out new features. The 810 entries of 
the ori have expanded to over 14,000, now 
covermg the od up to the end of 1979 and 
with the on of materials on Japanese 
Now igions in South America. The intro- 
duction is unchanged. In the preface to 
the second editian, however, the compiler notes 
that in recent years fewer founders of oom- 
pletely new movements have appeared and 
that in movements leaders with 

nixational er than charimmatio gifts are 
coming to the fore. He also observes that the 
secondary works 
has remained the same. They still focus on the 
movements which are 
well known in the West such as Söka Gakkai 
(Nichiren Shdsht). He has therefore included 
as many unpublished dimsertations on the lees 
well-known religions as poesible, to the extent 
of citing undergraduate 

The bibliography i 


utopian groups, which are listed at the end. 
This is the major departure from the first edi- 
in which religions were arranged aocord- 
to their ee whether 
Buddhist, Shinto, or other. This prac- 
tice has been abandoned because the question 
of derivation 18 so complex. The topical index 
has been made more useful through the addi- 
tion of sub-headings for references to specific 
movements. Professor Earhart promises far- 
ther editions and mdioates that ho ms 

duce & more eral work on the new religion 
of Japan. those mterested in this field have 
cause to be grateful to hm. 

HELEN BALLHATOHNT 


The Ozford-Duden pictorial English- 
Japanese dictionary. ae NC 
, 1983. 


eto.: Oxford University 
£15. 
and printed in Japan, this is a finely 


uoed book based on the Ozxford—Duden 
pidorial Germa Engl mega 7 . It is thus 
unoompro meee no modi- 
floation in the of an increased Japanese 
element for this particular version. Indeed, the 


only specifically Japanese rtems noted were 
ulostrations of a samurai and geisha under 


E . 
pons nna a ee 
appropriate 
certainly seems to be armed 
An appreciable number of terms, for 


example, appear in direct Japanese phonstio 
transcription followed by explanations in 


Ji and the Japanese index is arranged 
ony under in the traditional ‘ 50- 
sound ' sequence. ice, such & single 
arrangement 1s no doubt unavoidable, but it 
does mean that, for a Western reader to arrive 
at the English vermon of an unknown Japanese 
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term, he must either have a very good reading 
knowledge of Japanese m order to go straight 
to its phonetic listing in the index, or find the 
reading (and, of course, the meaning) in some 
other dictionary—in which case there would 
normally be little point in then going to the 
Duden. The range of items should also 
De pu into. perspessen: this work illustrates 
defines some 28,000 objects, but Nelson's 
Japaness—English character dictionary, the 
standard one of its kind, has nearly 5,000 
smgle-character entries and 70,000 soos 
all with readings and meanings; and the very 
nature of this present dictionary means that, 
although rts Illustrations are done with exper- 
tase ingenurty, it cannot deal with the large 
and im t vocabulary of in: ibles. 

For the Western reader, then, Pidorial 
pi oue aer dictionary is an attractive 
and interesting book which could undou 
gaia tor mioa mde e a oe as ild- 
Mg ID sig ese vosibularios, ut its practi- 

use for him must otherwise be very lmited. 

P. G. O`N. 


Katrin Porman: The central Moluo- 
cas: an annotated bibliography. 
(KITLV. Bibliographical Series, 12.) 
xxvi, 324 pp. ‘Divd cook: and Cinna- 
minson, N.J.: Foris Publications, 
1983. 


This 1s a weloome sequel to Miss Polman's 
bibliography of the north Moluccas (1981) and, 
in the words of the introduction, ams ' to list, 
as exhaustively as ble, the ted litera- 
ture on the central Moluccas in flelds of the 
social sciences and humanities which is avail- 
able in Dutch libraries’. The bibliograph 
contains 1,000 entries (compared wi RT 


entries in The north M. ), of which 649 
have annotations or abstracta: items 
categorized as ‘ publica of minor impor- 
tance ’ have not annotated and-are listed 
se m the final chapter. The majority 
of items are written m Dutch, but items 
in other Western and Indonesian 
are also included. covered are theses, 


mon raphs, or parts of monographs, and 
Derom articles: newspaper articles and 
porernmens publibations are not DAS: The 
ibliography is arranged in broad subject 
outlined m the contents table, and 

has author and detailed subject mdexes. 
The first chapter consists of & substantial 
historical mtroductian by Ch. F. van Fraassen, 
pore is a brief historical survey of each 
followed by a review of source material : 
this is particularly valuable as it includes 
sources not repeated in the main part of the 
bibliography. Some sources, however, which 
the reader might to find in this chapter 
have not been incin such as works on early 
explorations, for which the reader is referred 
to the historical introduction to The north 


introduction refers to ‘ copious ' material in the 
Publio Record Office, the British Museum and 
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the India Office, but only three items are listed 
in the bibliography. 

As would be 
publinetinge is oom 

braries are unrivalled in their holdings for the 
colonial period, and the bibliography reflects 
the rich resources available for research in the 
Netherlands. The ma of items listed are 
held in the hbrary of the inklijk Institaut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, but for 
items which it does not hold, locations are 
given in 10 other Dutch libraries. 

Although the emphasis is on the od from 
1800 to 1940, the mtroduction cates that 
post-war publications have been listed as far as 
possible. It 1s disappointing, however, to find 
only three items ting to Larva abis 
on Buru. These are all written m the 
‘establishment’ point of view, and ıt would 
have been to have seen some 'non- 
establishment’ items included, such as the 
Amnesty International on Indonesia of 
1978 and 1977, both of ch have substantial 
sections on Buru, or the articles m Index on 
censorship for 1978 by J. Keseler and 8. Said. 

A few mistakes have arisen in the name 
index, where, for example, under both E. M. 
Beekman and A. X. Jansen the second 
reference should be to the page number of the 
introduction and not to the number of the 
abstract. There are also some typographical 
errors, with unwanted letters appearing at lme 
endings on & number of 

These are, however, minor blemishes to what 
remains an excellent and oom ensive 
bibliography. Miss Polman is a third 
bibliography, on the south Moluccas: the 
three volumes will together provide the re- 
searcher with an invaluable guide to the 
literature on the Moluccas available in Dutch 
libraries. 

HELEN I. STEPHENS 


M. B. Hooxsr (ed.): Islam in South- 
Has Asia. vii, 262 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1983. Guilders 86. 


This handsom sig boai, puhliabod, by 
means of a su idy from the Institute 
in South-East Asia, consists of seven ossays 
written during 1978 and 1979 for courses and 
seminars on m the University of Kent at 
Canterbury: Tho book ia edited Dr. M. B. 
Hooker the Centre of South- Asian 
Studies in the ity of Kent, who oon- 
tnbutes an introduotson on the ori of 
Islam in South-East Asia and ita in 


; hical and political dimensions. 
repli eani r essay on 
Muhammadan and Islamic Law in the ooun- 
tries of the region. A. C. Milner writes on 
Islam and the Muslim state with 
reference to Malay and Sumatran polities; 
A. Dey contributes an interesting interpreta- 
tive essay on Islam and 
literatare; and Ro 


philosophy in the Malay world. Ina concluding 
chapter Delar Noer surveys the contem: 
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cal dimensions of Islam in Indonesia, 
yala, the Philippines and Thailand. The 
book contains a com e bibliography 
and provides—what long been needed— 
an exoollent short introduction to the study of 
Islam m South-East Asia. 
JOHN BASTION 


Hawm Luore: Les chars rupesires 
saharions: des syrtes au Niger, par le 
pays des Garamantes et des Atlantes. 
(Collection Archéologie. Horizon 
neufs.) [285] pp. Toulouse: Éditions 
des Hespérides. Fr. 146. 


The subject of this book is the famous but 
{]-understood chariots that figure in the rupes- 
tral art of the desert regions of North Afros. 
In this the latest of many works on the rook 
art of the region, Professor Lhote examines the 
depictions of chariots from & number of 

ves—the notion of a ‘ chariot high- 
way’, the structure of the chariots, their 
association with horses, cattle and warfare and 
their place in demographic changes in the 
desert ares. 

Deserta are notoriously the place of origin of 
wild religions. They have also fostered all 
manner of wild archaeological notions. From 
ancestral spacemen to sun-worship, all sorts 
of ill-documented theories have hitched the 
North African monuments to their wagon. 
Throughout this work, Lhote spends at least as 
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much time refuting other people's Messianic 
visions as he spends expoun: his own. 
Lhote most thy disposes of some of the 
more ill-foun notions oon the 
chariots e.g. that the distribution of their 
depiction oo ds to the position of an 
actual istorio highway across this area. 
Curiously, however, he is unable to slo off 
his own assumptions. Where there are io- 
tions of chariots, thero must have been actual 
chariots. Where there are no depictions, there 
were none. The introduction of new objects, 
life-styles, oto., is always a mark of the move- 
ments of whole peoples. Modern groupings 
reflect, in a more or lees one-to-one way, those 
of the past. Periods mysteriously follow one 
on another, each characterized by some facet 
of material culture such as the replaoément of 
chariots by oevalry or horses by camels. The 
result is a work of certainty, showing 
all the signs of what must be a oss- 
floation of categories, given that the basic 


archaeological drudgery. still not been done. 
The striking thing is that the whole process of 


m on is, to Lhote, strangely wn- 
prob cal. What are hardly more than 
phallic scribbles are confidently termed 


schematic chariots’ while there is never any 
in di two juxtaposed but 
unrelated images a complex soene. 

The effect is of a work that offers nice pio- 
tures and figures, & te allusions but is 
quite incapable of transcending rts own field 
of reference. 

N. BARLEY 
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NOTES ON LUGALE! 
By M. J. GELLIR 


The method of editing Sumerian literary texts has bean the subject of 
heated debate in recent years. It used to be that Sumerian text editions 
followed the practice of classical philologista, giving the text with an apparatus 
ortixcus of manusoript variants, but this method has an inherent flaw: the 
editor must either choose to use as his main text an ‘ eclectic text’ combining 
the best readings of all the manuscripts, or select one manuscript as the best 
version. Moreover, although the apparatus may reveal manuscript variants, it 
often does not inform the reader of how much of any one line is preserved in 
any one text. Since Sumerian literary texta may show a considerable number of 
variants between duplicates, the Partitur format has been proposed and 
utilized, in which every line of every manuscript is given in full,? although the 
system has been opposed on grounds of waste of space.* 

J. J. van Dijk's new edition of the Sumerian epio Lugal Ud Me-lám-bi 
Nir-gál (Leiden, 1983) combines the best features of both methods of editing 
a text. Van Dijk’s two-volume work contains a translation of the epic based 
upon an eclectic text, from which the author has selected the best readings 
from both the second and first millennium manuscripts, so that the reader sees 
at a glance how van Dijk interprets both the Old Babylonian and Late 
Babylonian/Assyrian sources. In addition, van Dijk provides a complete 
Partstur which enables the reader to see each variant in its own context, and 
completely justifies the use of a Partitur for Sumerian literary texts containing 
many variants. The other significant feature of van Dijk’s Lugale is the 
welcome appearance in the volume of hand copies of all unpublished manu- 
soripta. 

The excellence of the edition does not, however, mean that the subject has 
now been closed. The text contains innumerable new lexical attestations and 
grammatical forms, all grist for the philologist’s mill, although a philological 
commentary and particularly a glossary of the text remain urgent desiderata. 
The following comments are offered in anticipation of the commentary volume. 

1. The most serious quarrel with van Dijk’s treatment of Lugale can be 
offered for the very first line. Although most of the manuscripts begin the 
epic with the familiar phrase lugal(-e) u, me-lám-bi nir-gÁl, which is also cited 
as the incipit in the late colophons, nevertheless one Old Babylonian manuscript 
begins quite differently : 


an lugal dingir-re-e-ne-ke, "nir-gáT' 4 
lugal u, me-[lám-bi nir-g]Ál 
?nin-urt[a sag-kal usu-mab-tu]ku kur a-gfa-na DU-DU] 


While An, king of the gods, was Lord, 

and the king was a storm, the halo of which was lordly— 

Ninurta, the foremost one possessing great might, 
plundered the mountains at his back. 


R ciue anther gratefully acknowledges reading and discussing Lagale with Professor Thorkiki 
400 
* M. A. Powell, ZA, 68, 1978, 167 £, following the suggestion of D. O. Edzard in Or., 43, 
1974, 105-7. 
ice 1980, 156. 
Jk did not read the last two signs, the reading "nir-gál' seams clear on the 
context, 
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In this version (MS C = SLTN 6), Ninurta’s Battle against the Asag-demon is 
set against the background of An’s divine rule, and the epithet lugal u, me-lám-bi 
nir-gál refers not to Ninurta, but to An. The significance of this opening is ite 
clarification of Ninurta’s role relative to other gods since, despite Ninurta’s 
titles in the epic as lugal, en, and ur-sag (‘ king’, ‘lord’, and ‘ hero’), he was 
subordinate to both An (of. Lugale 19) and to his father Enlil (cf. Lugale 12 
and 16). 

2. In the clause kur a-ga-na DU.DU * plundering the mountain by himself ', 
the verbal form has been normalized by van Dijk as laby-lahx based upon 
Akkadian 34-11 in the late bilingual. The intended meaning, however, in this 
context is ‘ plunderer ’, for which there is ample lexical and bilingual evidence 
for /iri/ as the Sumerian equivalent to falalu ‘to plunder’ (cf. AHw 1142a), 
which would argue for DU.DU to be voocalized as re,-re, both here and in 
Lugale 38. The alternative vocalization /lab-lab/ corresponds to našallulu, 
which is not related to šalālu (of. CAD N" 55b). 

Although late bilinguals treat a-ga-na as ‘by himself’ (ëdiššīšu), it may 
simply mean ' at his back’. 

Read in MS d, "MIN a'"-á-re-du]. 

8. Late bilinguals translate the verb gá-gá as t-ru-ub-bu (MB o,) and 
s-RU-bu (MS a), the latter of which van Dijk reads as +-dub-bu. It is more 
likely, however, that both are writings of srubbu, since rébu ‘to quake’ is 
attested corresponding to gá-gá, while šábū ' to sway ' is not. 

8. Van Dijk reads the Old Babylonian version as ur-sag tu,,-tlu-gin, kur-ra 
dul-lu ‘ the hero covering the land like the south wind’, thereby rejecting the 
interpretation of the late bilinguals, which read the signs as ‘the hero whose 
awesomeness (nf) is like the Ulu-demon (hlu-gin,) covering the land’. The 
interpretation of the late bilinguals finds support from similar comparisons with 
the Ulu-demon in incantations; of. Forerunners to Udug-hul 1 (= UET 6 
392 : 4), and CAD A! 375b. 

10. Early and late texte differ considerably, which casts doubt on the 
reading of the damaged sign in MS E as su, ‘beard’. As an alternative to 
van Dijk's translation ‘engendré par celui qui porte la barbe princiére de 
lapis-lasuli', Jacobsen (personal communication) suggests reading 'abzu" 
nun-e a-za-gin a&-ri-a/ru-a, ‘engendered by the prince in the Abzu with pure 
semen ’. 

11. Again early and late texta differ. The Old Babylonian text may mean 
‘in strength, the lion sticks (ita) tongue out serpent-like, and bellows out a 
roar’. The late text is suspect, not only because it appears to misunderstand 
the sense of the line, but because it renders kürku ‘roar’ as kur-kur 
‘mountains’. The bilmgual correspondence, therefore, between eme-e-dé and 
muktadsaisu ‘ overpowering ’ is equally suspect, since this line offers the only 
such evidence (of. QAD M? 188 and 269), and one usually expecta ka-ta-an-tata 
= kabafu (cf. CAD K 286a, and Heimpel Tierbilder, 478). 

18. The line reads ezen-gar-ra-ni bül-la-na dagal-bi tuá/si-a-ni, ‘a la fête 
oélébrée en son honneur, étant assis joyeux, spacieusement'. The reading 
dagal-bi (//rapi * broadly ") seems incongruous in this context, particularly 
with suffix -bi Since the previous line (Lugale 17) reads &lÉgu-za bára-mab-e 
tuš-a-na ‘as (Ninurte) sat on the throne-dais’, one might read in line 18: 
‘as the festival was established, as he dwelled in his delight in them/that 
(divine) abode (ama-bé) '. Cf. CAD M! 392 (maštaku). 

29. The variante suggest a reading of büb-gaz rather than kab-gas. 

30. As in line 10 above, the ‘ bearded’ min (nir-má-a) may be a late 
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tradition only, since early sources read ‘ the hero, whose face bears no shame 
in breaking out in sweat (ir) ’. 

32. Note in MB A the use of cohortative ga- with marü -e suffix, which are 
usually considered to be incompatible (of. Jacobsen, AS 16 73a). 

101. The variants for dili-bad-rá ‘ shining ’ (= nabü, nebá, cf. CAD N! 39b, 
N' 148a) are noteworthy: di-li-bad-ré, dal-bad-dà, [da]-[Tli-i[b-d[i], and 
perhaps [da/di-l]i-ib-bi-di (van Dijk reads "x^ t&-bi-di). These variants indicate 
that by the Old Babylonian period the d/r trill phoneme (bad-rá) was already 
merging with /d/, whioh is particularly evident in the phonetic writings 
/dalibdi/. Similar examples of this phonetic change occur in Lugale 144—5. 

114. Van Dijk's translation of ‘ portent’ for du is not supported by [Hak 
of the late duplicate; an alternative translation might be, ‘ (the bird) is tireless, 
it never rests, ita wing the moving flood’. Cf. also Lugale 554. 

137. The early and late texts seem to have entirely opposite comprehensions 
of this line: The Old Babylonian sources read, ‘ do not lift your hand on the 
battlefield ’, while the bilingual texts understood, ‘do not remove your hand 
from the battlefield’. The early text is obviously the correct one, since the 
passage is Sarur’s attempt to dissuade Ninurta from doing battle with the 


Asag-demon. 

146. Van Dijk reads a-ur,-ra K A-pee, sa-ur,-ra ‘ submersion qui engloutis 
les rivages’, with sa-ur,ra requiring explanation. The line can be read as 
a-ur, Ta kiri, pes,,-sa urra, ‘the flood waters sweeping/gathering up to the 
“nose ” (causeway) of the (canal) bank’. Cf. the similar description in SBH 
10 29-30: a zi-ga-àm kiri, al-ur-[x], més te-bu-á šá ap-m 1-ha-am-[ma-mu] 
‘the rising flood which gathers around the causeway ’. 

153. Van Dijk's translation of dingir-te-uras as ‘le dieu qui écoute les 
conseils secrets ’ is based upon the Akkadian déms piriéti ‘ hearer of the secret ’. 
The expression occurs in the Old Babylonian professional list as še-ms pi-ri- (dix 
be-lí-Fu, but translates the Sumerian title lá Éu-kin-gá lugal-a-na ‘one who 
hears his master’s secret’ (MSL 12 184: 26). Simcoe there is no evidence for 
Se-ura’ as an epithet (free of grammatical elements) meaning ‘ hearing secrets ’ 
the clause may be more simply rendered as dingir &e-ib, ‘O god, listen!’. Cf. 
van Dijk, vol. 1, p. 6. 

165. Van Dijk's reading of & da-da-ra as Gk-dára-dára is explained in 
Sumer 18, 27, interpreting the line as ‘ alors que le Héros était en train de 
ceindre sa massue ’, although he is unable to make sense of the second clause 
in the Akkadian translation, reading &-UD-r[$....] The line, however, can 
be more easily explained through the correspondence in bilinguals between 
da-da-ra and Kpuru (cf. AHw 1171b), which suggests reading the line as 
follows: ur-sag-e tukul-a-ni-&ó da-da-ra di-da-ni // qar-ra-du a-na kak-ki-šú 
Ki-par ima [qa-bi-šú], ‘as the hero said to his weapon, “ gird yourself!” 
Cf. BWL 227 : 29 da-da-ri à-bí-dug, // [Ki-pá]r-ma. 

166. Van Dijk reada tutu la-ba-gub “suen ba-an-ku, ‘ le Soleil ne tint plus, 
la Lune rentra ’, but the line can now be corrected after the Forerunners to 
Udug-hul 188-9 dutu nu-gub 4suen nu-tu-ud, * Utu did not wait, Sm did not 
give birth (to itself)’. In the Lugale text, the battle was to be fought by 
moonlight (4suen ba-an-tud), as confirmed by Lugale 167, ‘as he proceeds to 
the mountain, it has become murky, the light is made mud-like ’. 

176. There is a grammatical error m the second clause, which reads 
nig mi-niib-ür // bi-i-nu im-ku-ur. The Akkadian im-ku-ur must be 
incorrect, aince the expected preterite form of the verb occurs in Lugale 359 
(imr), and the correspondence with ùr is otherwise unattested. The most 
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plausible solution is to read +m-du!-ur [courtesy A. Uchitel], since mašāru // ùr 
‘to drag’ (CAD M! 359a) makes good sense here, meaning ‘ he dragged away 
the tamarisk ’. 

180. Not only is the bilingual correspondence between ùh and tdranu ‘ wet 
galt’ previously unattested (cf. CAD I/J 9b), but the reference to idranu iB 
important in the light of soil salinity patterns in Mesopotamia, of. Th. Jacobsen, 
Salinity and irrigation agriculture in antiquity (Malibu, 1982), reviewed in 
BSOAS, xvn, 2, 1984, 381-2. ` 

268. The Old Babylonian version of the final clause in this line reads 
PES 4-sig-a/ka nu(-ub} tuk, ‘ mais elle ne fit pas trembler le coeur de l' Asakku ’, 
while the late text reads ze-oh-ba á-sàg-e nu-tuk // a-sak-ku ge-eh-u ul v 
‘the Asag-demou had no scar’. 

The reading PES with late variant zé-eb-ha, an Akkadian loanword for 
sibhu ‘scar’ (cf. CAD 9 179a), is difficult to reconcile, and one might venture 
that the Old Babylonian text was not well understood by later scribes. The 
reading peš, which is only oertain for one manuscript, is well attested for 
‘heart’ (libbu) when it refers to the ‘heart’ of the date palm, the si*peš- 
gidimmar, and may in this context represent a literary term for the heart of the 
Asag-demon ; hence, peš-á-sàg-ka nu-ub-tuk,, ' (Barur) did not shake the heart 
of the Asag-demon’. The later text may have interpreted peš as a type of 
pustule (cf. peš-gig = kurüru ' carbuncle ’, af. CAD K 556b), but uncertain of 
the reading used zé-eb-ba as pseudoSumerian for phu ‘scar’, and finally 
reading tuk, as tuk, ‘ not having a scar’. Cf. van Dijk, vol. 1, p. 22. 

354. Van Dijk’s eclestic text of this line reads a-kala-ga na, im-da-DI // 
me- dan-nu-[te 1?-na? ajb-nt s3-BE-[1] ‘il dom[pta] les eaux puissantes (aveo 
des murs) en rocher ’. One might, however, read : a kala-ga na, im-da(-an)-sá // 
mee dan-nu-[te šá ap-n té-tel-[lu], ‘the mighty water which sharpened the 
stone’, taking 84 = 4élu, for which there exista lexical evidence sa = 5élu 
(AHw 1211a). The difficulty is whether water would ‘ sharpen ° stones (rather 
than smooth them down) in this context. 

357. Although the verbal root was unknown to the late scribe, who could 
only read sug-zà-g[e] mi-ni-in- [broken] on his Vorlage tablet, nevertheless one 
can restore gi, in the late text, based upon Lu Excerpt II 58 (MSL 12 106), 
Sug-zà-ga-gi,- = stir ba-ma-tum ma-lu-u, ‘ filler of the plain and steppe ’. 

397. Although most of the manuscripta read ‘ may its fields grow an aromatic 
plant (šim) for you ', MS F reads Him] Als, which may reflect a specific substance 
(cf. tl4 = akqulalu) to be grown in the fields. 

424. The late orthography á-kala-ga-bi-&à is interesting, indicating that 
Á-KAL is probably not read phonetically here as usu. 

495. Note the variants a-gar, and é-gar, for abaru (CAD A! 38a), supporting 
Civil’s argument for [b] and [g] as allophones (JN ES 32 59-61), which makes it 
unnecessary to invent a new value bary for gars. Van Dijk's rendering of 
bé-gix(BU)-d$, and the late form hu-mu-un-giri // fadádu is not convincing, 
sinoe both early and late forms may represent a verbal root gid-i, for which 
good evidence in bilinguals exists: of. {b-ta-an-gid-i-dd-en // šadādu in ZA 47 
195: 9. 

498. Van Dijk reads gü-dé-zu bé-gál GAN.SUM-gim bé-til-e, ‘ quoique tu 
cries, tu seras fini comme par clivage ’. 

Alternatively, the Old Babylonian text may be read gi-désu bé-gál 
bé-sum-gin, bé-til-e, ‘ when your shout has indeed occurred, or has been given, 
may it be ended '. 

482, Cf. Cooper, AnOr 52 121. 
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438. Van Dijk’s Old Babylonian version reads nz4ku-u SÜtukulgá sag 
bí-GIM-za-na-gim ‘(Bloos) de lave, puisque vous avez été construits (1 en 
rempart) contre mon arme ', although the verbal form can be read bí-gin,-za- 
na-gin, for /bi-gi-enzen-a--gin/ ‘ O, su-stones, when you attack my weapon '. 

439. The late verbal form, read by van Dijk as mu-GIM-re,-en-na-gim 


en<-£8)-na-giny, for the more usual orthography /mu-dé-en-re,-enzen-a+ gin,/. 

440. Van Dijk’s Old Babylonian eclectic text reads am-gim á sahar-ra 
me-er-ri-GIM-za-ne-gim 'puisque comme un aurochs, vous avez pressé lee 
cornes dans la poussière’, with the late bilingual verbal form reading 
mu-e-ri-za-n[a-g]im // tu-ka-i-NI(1). The difficulties can be solved by reading 
the GIM sign in the verbal form as me-er-re-dím-za-na-gin,, var. [m]u-e-ni-re- 
en-ra-na-[gin,] indicating a verbal base /RE+enzen+a+gin,/, as above in 
438-9. This information allows one to correct the Akkadian verbal form in the 
bilingual text to read tu-ka-+-sa (collated) * ‘you tossed’, from the rarely 
attested késu known from OT 11 32 iv 50 (collated): [su]-4 "BU,-ba" = ke-e-su 
šá garns(8I) (= Idu II 371). 

Although Idu gives su, = késu, re, would be an alternative reading 
(cf. Lugale 439) which would correspond to the bilingual evidence in Lugale 440, 
in which re = késu. The line could be translated, ‘ when you tossed your horns 
like an ox in the dust’. Cf. also the similar term gésu/géku (CAD Q 64) 
[W. G. Lambert]. 

515. Cf. Mis pi 5 3 (courtesy O. B. F. Walker) aga u, gin, kár-kár. 

535. Although van Dijk treats ziimmn as a stone name, and the last 
of the exotic stones listed in Lugale, in actual fact the immu is a nddu, 
a leather pouch for water or precious metals (CAD N! 100b). Sinoe it lacks the 
na, determinative, it may not be a stone, but one might perhaps read zi 
(var. ka) Xulümmu(-e), ‘ at the opening/mouth of the leather pouch’ (in which 
the stones are held), Ninurte pronounces their fate. 

541. The late bilingual Akkadian text contains the verbal form ták-mu-[á], 
from a rare verb kanú ‘care for, honour, treat with respeot' (AHw 440), 
attested previously only in a feminine stative form ka-na-at (ZA 44 82:19), 
contra CAD K 159. For gar = kaná, cf. Innindagurra 197: níg-gar-gar // 
te-ek-nu-á (Sjóberg ZA 65 192). 

556. The late bilingual text reads ug,-ga-gin, bé-ri-fb-gi,-gi, // ki-ma mu-ti 
li-duk-ka-ma ‘may (he) strike you like death ’, while the Old Babylonian 
version reads a-du,,-ga-gin, a é-ri-ib-gi,-gi,, translated by van Dijk as “comme 
(un objet) détruit (y appliquant) l'eau (et le feu), il te fera éclater aveo (le feu) 
et eau’. However, one might harmonize the early and late texts by reading 
8-du;;-ga-gin, as igatgin, (for tiga, of. Borger, ZL, 282). 

588. Van Dijk translates SIG, a-ama-ugu-za bé-bí(-ib)-tur-tur(-e) as ‘ que 
l'aspect de ton pàre et de ta mére qui t'ont congue se rapetisse ' but an 
alternative might be to read SIG, as sa, // lidu ' bastard ’ (of. CAD L 183a), 
which fite the context. 

711. The signs gal-an-zu can be read ered, (Borger, ZL 230). 


; ; 

Van Dijk's edition of Lugale makes many important contributions to both 
the Sumerian and Akkadian lexicons. The following are bilingual equations 
which have not yet appeared in the dictionaries : 


* The final read NI Dijk) has the shape of a Middle Assyrian sa sign, alth 
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66. Ke-er-xi // nam-šuh, cf. CAD M! 354a s.v. masahu B ' to shine’. 

142. zi // kam-nu-t, of. CAD K 540b, in which si = kumnd (lexically only). 

229. &ár // kamáru ‘heap up’, cf. CAD K 112b. 

252. ra // lapatu, of. CAD L 82b, ‘ to touch, eto.'. 

283. hul-hul // quilulu ' to discredit ’, cf. CAD Q 55a &.v. 

378. All of the correspondente to.rabü in this line, &8/uS, ta, and tud, are 
unattested in AH w 938-40. 

467. If van Dijk’s restoration is correct, it is new evidence for dà = gataru. 

614. "\dur-tl // P*«dabbimu is as yet unattested (cf. AHw 148a), as is 
mu-dur,-kà for 3 

618. dab // mafagu is unattested in CAD M! 72. 

635. ki-lá // maágülu is unattested, ZR 2E fagalu is well known 
(AHw 1178). 


Corrections 
For such a lengthy text, the number of errors is remarkably few. The 
following line numbers refer to the Partur in volume two: 
10. The sigla for text F is misplaced. 
11. MB a, read rà-pirig-gá. 
136. Read talm-}}u-[u]s. 
138. Read si-bí-ib. 
176. Read (KAxBALAG) m MS A. 
340. Read and m MS H. 
377. Remove hyphen after dam in MS Q,. 
518. giá should not be in capitals (gii-nu,,-gal-e). 
Jn volume one, line'11 should read kárku (= KA.AN.NLSI). 


New teats 

It is usually the case that a text edition will result in the identification of 
new duplicates. The following fragments are offered as a supplement to 
van Dijk's edition.’ 

The first fragment, BM 54681, was identified after Lugale had already gone 
to press, but the copy was included in the volume as the final plate (LX X X VIII), 
&nd van Dijk's suggestion that the tablet joined Y, (plate XXXVII) proved 
correct. Since the text contains important variants and glosses, it is transcribed 
below, with the note that the tablet was re-collated for this article : 


Text Y, + E, (plates LXXXVIII + XXXVII) 


528 gen-nja-zu 

530 rja-"gin’ dím-dà }éme-en 
šatu-kh um ša! [ 

531 ] ba-gub 

532 P34ra-gTin-na gù ba-an-dé 

533  [P*«gug-gaz]i 2345À-ba 2*qpu-ri-rum 

533a J] "Semar-hal-li 


534 — [P*e-gi-z]à-ga "*«gi, rm-bi- li'-ba-ka 
534a [^«an-z]áü-gul-me 2 nfr-mui-gir ene" 
536 J*en-Ifl-l4-ke, nam. &àm-mi-ni-fb-t[ar 


* Tho author wishes to thank W. G. Lambert, E. Borger, and I. L. Finkel for numbers of 
these fragments, and the Trustees of the British Museum for permission to publish them here. 
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537 ba-d}u-un nita munus dím-ma ù za-e! a-g[iny 
NITA ù MUNUS £a jemi à[ 
538 nu]-e-tuku šu-zu é-gar,-ra mu-d[a 
Tana? qa-at-"[ 
539 Ix 
574 JSub?-bu bé'-e[m 
575 Jxxxx  be-an-sa[r! 
576 ] 'mu-e-gub-bu-za-na "-g[in,] (ooll.) 


577 — [f*«maÀi-djà udu-"gin, x bé-en-sur-sur-dà* 
078  [Pudub-ba-a]n "nig zé-re-dà h6- [ 
] & ina "put-ust'- [ 


579 mji-tum "#4 [ 
580 zaba]r ju-ut-p[a) di[ngir 
581 giri-hud s[a-8]a-dà "gin™-e b[6- 
pai-rü ez-su-tum i-na za-qá- tim li-ga-a" [ 


582-91 as Y, in van Dijk’s edition. 


Another fragment of Lugale, K 16378 (see fig. 1), was identified by Professor 
R. Borger, and it was noted by the present writer that the new fragment 
belonged to (without actually joining) MS qs (plate LX XXVII). Since the 
identification of MB q, by I. L. Finkel was too late to be incorporated into 
van Dijk's Partitur, we offer the following tranaliteration for K 16378(-++)20538 : 


E]D[IN.LÁ] 

] ‘nam” mi-ni-f[b-tar-re] 
za}‘e'-gin, ilgi? See] 
ka -« ka-ni" [ 


on 
z 
mu}"e"-ni-[gar-ra-gin,] 
ta}-"ak'-[nu-ú] 
H GEŠTIN ha`-[b]a-an-p[à-dè] 
kja-ra?-at-[nhi le-[. . . .] 
] "zid [ 
] "he mtd li-Hán-nu 
] Ei a a 


ta |g!-"ge" 


The third fragment, BM 48011 (fig. 2), was identified by Dr. L L. Finkel. 
It adds nothing new to the text of lines 32-5, but for the sake of completeness 
reads : 


obverse 
535 
536 
537 
Teverse 
540 
541 
542 
548 
544 
B45 


32  ur-[sag 
gar-ra[d 

33 — lugal-mu “H” urfu 
be-lu šá a-na 

34 kur-ra 48 "1'-me-n[i 
&á-da-a uľš- 


95 — 't&-bi mu-ni' mfu 
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Finally, Professor W. G. Lambert kindly drew my attention to K 5048 
(fig. 3), a amall fragment which cannot yet be identified as Lugale, but may 
belong to the epic. The fragment reads : 


r [x x] bal! ‘a [ 
2'  [en|'e' bára-ma[b 
[beum ina pa-ra-a[m-ma-i 
9' — [e]n-e men-gin, sag [(~ du;) 
belum bi-ma a-g[t-+ 
4' a-si-ga bu-[ 
ki-ma mols [ 
5’ "a" pol, Ev-uk-gar [ 
[Eh!-4 moe šá kab-r[i 
6€ [xx ffl-la-4p? 
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AN EIGHTH-CENTURY GRAMMATICAL SCHOOL 
IN MEDINA: THE COLLECTION AND EVALUATION 
OF THE AVAILABLE MATERIAL? 


By RarAEL TALMON 
To the memory of my teacher, Haim Blanc. 


I. Introduction 

Modern scholarship dealing with the history of Arabic grammar has almost 
entirely neglected serious consideration of the possibility that during the very 
early iso of the Iraqi grammatical schools, a Medinese centre of that science 
hir gir pms Tisliste thd the data eollocted Dy sona Boholkes inol 

will now allow the conclusion that such a school really existed 
probably disappeared during the first century of the “Abbasid regime. First, 
the few accounts of eighth-century Medinese grammarians in modern works 
will be surveyed, then the available material will be carefully studied and 
evaluated. 

Brockelmann was, to the best of my knowledge, the first to refer to the 
notion of ‘ grammar’ in relation to this town. In his book on the history of 
Arabic literature,! he made mention of Shikast,? ‘ the grammarian ’ of Medina, 
who fought among the Kharijites and was killed in 130/748. As a source for 
this information Brockelmann quoted Kttab al-Aghani.4 He did not refer to 
this person’s activity as a grammarian in Medina but rather made the pomt 
that he had been killed there. What he did emphasize was Shikast’s Persian 

origin, reacting thus to Br&unlich’s suggestion that Sibawayhi, the Persian, 
was wae the first to introduce foreign influence into Arabic grammar. By inserting 
the epithet ‘ nakwī ’ in inverted commas Brockelmann seems to express his 
doubts regarding the nature of Shikast’s learned occupation. This grammarian, 
whose name is now written correctly as Bishkast, is next mentioned by Füok 
(1955). Although Fück rejects the existence of a grammatical school in Medina, 
he mentions Bishkast by referring to the two loci in al-Aghani where his 
biography is found. 

During the 1950s, Sa‘id al-Afghani, in his studies in the history of Arabio 

, was the first to state that some sources provide evidence for the 
existence of an early Medinese grammatical school. He drew on the biography 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Hurmuz in al-Qifti’s InbaÀ ' and the detailed description 


After the submission of this paper to BSOAS, I came across three modern treatises which 
make further mention of early grammatical or related studies in Hijax (Jabbüri, Tant&wi and 
Abbott). Nabia Abbott’s work 1s most important and will be quoted below. The conclusions 
she draws from her sources in essence su deer they lack any serious criticism 
of the material. I have decided not to e ole any note or oomment on her 


Interesting findings &bout second gremmianical Abbott, 31 £). 
interesting indinga shot ai snotty rail wien in Kaypi (Abbot 


Hija. 
1 GAL, s, 1, p. 155, n. 1. 
L Le. Biahkast ; for further details of. pp. 281-282 below, and esp. n. 62. 
* Outaido the sphere of the history Arabio Wallhausen. mentioned. Hla Brari 
marian in his Rekg.-podst. E a A a ted by Brookelmann, ibid., with wrong 
pagination). Wellhausen most pro used the material in al-Aghdal. Ho assumed that the 
been & Persian. He was preceded Goldhiser, ctor aon) Auien pp 
18, who also relied on the same source in the of ‘ Bushkess’. Goldziher added 
P end Upndlotiog OOTY BS. 
‘Jn his FI wal asaba 
n Seek dinaha 1961), 166, n. 2 ; also his Min ta’ribs 
m (aed), 82 (1951), p. (quoted by Belgued]) 
’ For details on al-Qifus souroe, see n. 43 below. 
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of Bishkast in al-Aghant, Inbah and Ta’rikh Dimashq by Ibn ‘Asakir. 
Al-Afghani did little more than quote the biographies from the sources. The 
personality of Bishkast, for instance, is depicted by means of three separate 
anecdotes, of which only two have to do with his residence in Medina; they 
are all collected in al-Afghani’s work. Yet the references in some sources to 
Ibn Hurmuz as the initiator of Arabio grammar are not included with the 
references to the school but appear in an earlier part of the work where the 
beginnings of the study of grammar are separately discussed. 

Edmund Beck is another scholar who dealt with the grammar and 

ians of Medina. He approached the subject from another angle, being 
interested in the formation of the science of gird’at in the second century 
A.H. Beck based his study on the two authentic sources of that period, those 
of Sibawayhi and al-Farrà'. In the latter’s work he found * the two phrases 
‘ nahwiyyū ahl al-Hiyaz’ and ‘ nahwiyyl ahl al-Madina’. He states that these 
clearly refer to the same group of scholars, which means that the more general 
phrase actually signified the Medinese group. The exclamation mark inserted 
by Beck after nahwiyyd surely reflects his astonishment at or even an inability 
to digest the full implications of his findings.* When he later deals with the 
data in al-Kitab, he considers ‘ ahl al-Madina’ there as identical with that of 
al-Farrà'. Yet, since Beck succeeded in locating only four out of the seven loci 
of this phrase,!? he was certainly unable to arrive at a more acourate evaluation 
of the nature of this group. 

During the 1970s the existence of a second-century A.H. grammatical school 
in Medina was re-examined by Carter and by Belguedj, who established some 
important claims for the re-evaluation of the prevalent concept : 

Belguedj | briefly summarized the biographical data given by al-Afghani 
about Bishkast and Ibn Hurmuz. He identified the latter as the scholar 
nicknamed al-A‘raj. Belguedj enlarged the list of sources which include 
biographies of these scholars and suggested that it was the study of the holy 
script that could best characterize their scholarly motives and endeavours.i3 
He further suggested considering those portions of grammatical reasoning in 
al-Tabari’s Tafsir attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas as vestiges and reflexes of an early 
syntactic theory ourrent in the scholarly circles of Medina. Yet Belguedj 
himself admitted his difficulty in isolating authentic parts of the grammatical 
teaching of Ibn ‘Abbas. 

Carter 35 is the last to have contributed to the subject. Following Schacht’s 
characterization of the division of schools of Jurisprudence during the second 
century, he hypothesized !* that the early grammatical schools differed from 
each other not according to independent doctrinal features but rather on the 
basis of a geographical division. He strengthened his argument by asserting 
the existence of grammatical centres not only in Iraq but also in Hijaz, similar 
to the division of early centres of Islamic Jurisprudence. The information on 
the Hijazi school in Medina was drawn from the unique reference of al-Farra’, 


* Becok (1947), $73, and n. 2, to Afa'üai 'I-Qur'as, 1, 858; 1, 81. 

* See also his review of Reuschel; Al-Khalfl ibn Ahmad in Oriextalsa, 29, 1060, 853, where 
no mentaon of the Medinese soholars is mado. 

1* of. Beok (1947), P: 374, n. 1. The full list is found tn Troupeeu (1970), s.v. 

UAL 8. Belguedj, ' La démarche des premiers grammariens arabes ’. 

1 ibid., 172-3. 

1* ibid., 172. 
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but Carter also quoted Belguedj’s study of that school!" without however 
pronouncing on the reliability of the relatively late biographical information. 
Scepticism about the ‘ grammarian ' nature of the nahwiyyin of Hijaz was 
apparently shared by Brockelmann, Fiick and Beck. Carter’s conception is far 
from clear.18 More important, none of the above or any other scholar collected 
the whole body of material already discussed by his predecessors. No one has 
ever openly considered the nthodalécioal problems raised by the bi-partite 
division of the sources, viz. into authentic second-century sources vs. later ones. 
N. Abbott’s extensive use of the sources has brought to light four gram- 
marians, while Tantéwi, basing himself on al-Halabi, made mention of only 
two. In both works no effort is made to draw any conclusions from the con- 
tradiction between the actual facts (scanty as they are) and the axiom held in 
the circles of medieval historiographers of Arabic grammar about the existence 
of any early grammatical school in Hijaz (see also end of note 64 below). 
In the present article information supplied by later sources will be oon- 
- sidered only after a thorough investigation of all the accounts found in authentic 
second-century works. I thus hope to establish premises for the correct 
evaluation of later information and to legitimize the combined study of & 
distinctly heterogeneous body of sources.1* 


IL. Second-century sources on the grammarians of Medina 

The only direct reference to grammarians of Medina in an authentic second- 
century source known to us is that of al-Farrà', already mentioned above as 
quoted and used by Beck and Carter. The observation made by Beck as to the 
equivalence of ‘ nahwiyyit ahl al-Higáz ' and ‘ nahwiyyd ahl al-Madtna ’ implies 
that al-Farra’ says nothing about grammarians of or in Mecca. 

Sibawayhi did not use the term ‘ nahwiyyūn’ to signify those Medinese 
concerned with philological matters, but rather the more general term ‘ahl 
al-Madina’.® This we might have been content to understand as ‘ people 
oocupied with the study of gira’at’ or ' students of some independent variant 
readings ', as Beck actually did. Indeed, four out of the seven occurrences of 
this phraso i in al-Kstáb do refer to their independent readings. Yet, the other 
three manifest linguistic interest of a wider scope which might create the 
impression that the group really was comprised of grammarians : 

(a) In i. 263.10 Sibawayhi quotes various prevalent views concerning the 
case-mark of an a Wr a puc as that of Zayd in the 
sentence /y& akh- -nā Zayd-X/). A raf‘ variant (viz. Zayd-U) is said to be 
suggested by ' ahl al-Madina’. Yünus has informed Sibawayhi that the -U 
ending in this structure was the preference of Abū ‘Amr. Curiously enough, 
one might note that the text suggests that Sibawayhi was better informed 
about the Medinese view than about his own group. 

(b) The interest of a Medinese scholar in linguistic structures and their 

erformanoe by native speakers is most convincingly demonstrated in i. 424.10. 
Brbawayhi appears most scrupulous, giving a very detailed chain of transmitters 
for a structure exemplified by /in Zayd-Un la-dhãhib-un/ : B. has been told by 


17 loo, cit., n. 2. 
18 Does the word ' &aleigys» ' in al-Farrk's phrase mean ‘grammarians ', or only ' 
a aes Adi ae 
de la grammaire arabe’, REI, 40, 1972, 69—97) 
This methodological p t is discussed in full in m forthooming article ‘ A problematic 
Mor about We ey Mati, OF Arable 


Py pred 
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a most reliable man (man là attahimu), who had heard from a trustworthy 
authority of the Medinese (rajul min ahl al-Madina mawthüg bihi), who for his 
part had heard an ‘arabi ‘in his speech’ (‘an ‘arabi yatakallamu ...). It is 
possible that both Sibawayhi and the Medinese were interested in the version 
testified to by the ‘arabs in order to support certain Qur’anio readings (Q. 86 : 4 
and 36:32; see i. 424.10- ). Yet the whole paragraph leaves no doubt that the 
questioning of informants by grammarians was not unique to the Iraqi schools. 
It further suggests mutual relations between Iraqi and Hijazi scholars, based 
on personal acquaintance, for the sake of exchange of information. 

(c) Only on one occasion does al-Kitab remove the veil of anonymity which 
otherwise covers the group of ‘ahl al-Madina’. While describing how this 
group analyses a certain structure, Sibawayhi mentions one of them by name— 
Ibn Marwan. His membership of the group is undoubted, but to suggest his 
leadership of it would be a mere conjecture." 

The structure under discussion is exemplified by the sentence /mà agunnu 
ahad-an kuwa khayr-U/An minka/ (i. 349.14- ). The Medinese postulate the 
nasb case (khayr-An), whereas the Basran consensus postulates raf (i.e. khayr- 
Un). The text suggests that Sibawayhi was not only informed about their 
nasb-variant, but that he was sure that their variant had been established by 
analysis of the structure according to a conventional syntactic method. Other- 
wise the criticism of the variant by Basran scholars would hardly be explicable. 
Note further, that according to this passage, the Medinese built this complex 
structure for the examination of syntactic relations between ita nominals, 
a method so well attested for the Basran school (for further discussion of theae 
findings, see below). 

The three times Sibawayhi refers to ‘ ahl Makka’ concern Qur’anic readings. 

Al-Farra’ was more specific in defining the character of Medinese scholars, 
whom he assigns to several groups. Side by side with ‘ nahwiyyū ahl al-Hijas’ 
and ‘ nalwiyyü ahl al-Madina’ we find ‘ qurrà' ahl al-Madina’.™ The more 
general phrases ‘ahl al-Madina’™ and ‘ahl al-Hijas’™ might then be a 
reference to the learned people of that town in general, without specifying a 
field of specialization. 

One personal expression by al-Farra’—haddathant Ibn abi Yahya 
al-Madani **—might mean that he was on personal terms with at least one of 
the Medinese scholars, though the possibility that this person lived in Iraq 
cannot be excluded. 

The views expreased by the Medinese grammarians are at the centre of 
al-Farrā”s interest when he considers the acceptability of structures exemplified 
by an attested variant reading of Q. 6:187: /ruyyina li-kathir-in . . . gatl-U 
awlad-A-hum shuraka'-I-him/. In this structure, which is defended by the 
Medinese but rejected by him, the two parts of a so-called annexation with a 
subjective genitive are separated by the object of the infinitive gail. Al-Farrà' 
favours /qatl-U awlad-I-him shuraka’-U-hum/, i.e. an annexation with an 
objective genitive followed by the agent of gatala. He also rejecta the two 
shahtds supplied by the Medinese group; a poetic verse and the variant 
Qur’anio reading quoted above. No reference is made to technical terminology 


*! For another occurrence of the name Ibn Marwin in al-Kitdb, see my ' Nahwiyytin’, ZAL, 
8, 1982. 

| Kildb ma'äni, u, 372. 

-Ð ibid., 14, 24, 40. 

"4 ibid., 155. 

595 ibid., 212. 
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used by the group. Notable is their mterest in complex structures of 
al-‘Arabiyya, defined and observed in both corpora of Qur'àn and in ancient 
poetry 2* 

To sum up: the authentic second-century sources give us the following 
details about the grammarians of Medina. 

1. The corpus of al-‘Arabiyya with which they were concerned included the: 
Qur'àn and Qur'&nio readings, poetry and information gathered from native 
* speakers ' of the language. 

2. The linguistic interest, manifest in the sources only in the domain of 
syntax, is no different from that of their Iraqi colleagues. It amounts to the 
analysis of complex structures, probably through the definition of their various 
parts and the consideration of their case-endings. Nothing is said about any 
terminology developed or used by them. Nothing is inferred as to the ultimate 
application of their studies or as to any motives for their scientific endeavour. 

8. They appear almost exclusively as a collective body. The only person 
mentioned by name is Ibn Marwan. 

4, As to the duration of their existence as a body, the earliest date is Abi 
‘Amr’s time, as attested in ai-Kstab (i. 349.17- , see p. 227, (c), above). The 
latest date mentioned is during the days of al-Farra’. Roughly, the sources 
attest their activity over a period of fifty years. 

5. There are some implications in the sources as to continuous relations 
between Medinese and Iraqi grammarians. 

6. Due to the poverty of details about the group in the authentic sources 
we are not able to say who exactly are the referents of Bibawayhi's phrase 
‘ahl al-Madina’ in ita various occurrences in al-Kitab. Nor can we fully rely 
on the designation by the Iraqi al-Farra’ of ‘ qurra' al-Madtna’ and ‘ nahwiyyü 
al-Madina ' as reflecting a genuine division of the scholars of this town. We 
do know, however, from both sources, that scholars in al-Madina at this time 
and before occupied themselves with syniacttc problems, using contemporary 
grammatical reasoning and techniques. Therefore, we may firmly uphold the 
argument that the authentic sources of the period undoubtedly indicate the 
existence of a grammatical school in Medina during the second century A.H. 


IO. The biographical material re-evaluated 
1. ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Hurmuz (nicknamed al-A‘raj) 

The sources define this person as a Qur’an reader." Usually they add other 
occupations: the writing of Qur'&nio scripte, transmission of traditions,” 
teaching of hurdf,?° knowledge of genealogy,*t and the instruction of theology 
as a polemical weapon.™ 


?* For a reference to the Meccan Ibn Muhaygin in Afa‘ant "I-Qur'dn, see mi, 8, below. 

17 of, al-Qiftl, 1, 172; KAwldsa s.v. ; al-Qtrifl, 22; al-Dhahabi, 1, 97; al-Nawawi, 1, 305. 
% of. al-Dhahabi, 1, 97; al-Bust!, MashdAlr, no. 559; al-Sam‘anf, 1, 309. 

= of. Ibn Ba'd, v, 209; al-Dhahab! adds the epithet 1, 97. 


Ibn al-Muha: The eaaenoce of this field of teaching 1s left obacure ; 18 it a study in a branch 
of jaf ( q.v. ] (2nd ed.), s.v. Dyafr and s.v. Huruf, both by T. Fahd), or rather le study oon- 
ected with the 


“Abū ‘Amr (b. al-‘Ala’) from tame to time wrote to ‘Ioma b . H&lid in Mecca, Mocca, inquiring about 
('an) the Aurtf’ and interprets the last word as meaning Awrüf al-Qur'dn. She does not explain 
the besis for this in tation. Further, one mee wonder whether Abbott moans the 
m ous letters (TH, ‘8, eto.) or rather Aurdf in tho AGUA OL (NUM eto.) akruf, as my 
eague U. Rubin has to me. On ‘thm al- HE, vol. 8, 50 ff. 
af. al.' akow 118 116), Neuss aies ihn ados 
to be the nasab of Qurayah ; adim, 59, and al-QIM, n. 172. 
of, al Rn NO Potes Salle og al Zubeyl seo ed. Cals, 19: . . ‘Um upil al-din 
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Not a few of the biographers preserve a tradition which attributes to Ibn 
Hurmuz the creation of the discipline of grammar. They mostly use the phrase 
‘ awwal man wada'a al-‘Arabiyya ’ ‘ the first to invent (the field of) grammar ’.® 
Others are even more specific, writing wada‘a 'l-nahw.* Except in the text 
of al-Qifti, the epithet al-nahwi is never attached to his name and the attribu- 
tion of primacy in the field is the only way in which biographers describe his 
connexion with grammar. The last two facte call for our special attention. In 
accordance with a well-perceived tendency among biographers from the 
third /ninth century onwards (to be demonstrated below), I suggest interpreting 
these facta as a reluctance on their part to identify a second-century Medinese 
figure as a grammarian. A concept held in common by biographers, historio- 
graphers and other medieval Muslim writers, envisaged the early history of 
Arabic grammar as restricted to the two Iraqi centres of Basra and Kufa. 

Even al-Qiffi, who usually appears more permissive about deviations from 
this concept found in the sources and is relatively rich in biographies of early 
Hijazi grammarians, finds it necessary to discuss the ‘ strange ' attribution of 
the title of grammarian to a Medinese. In some biographies this tradition has 
undergone certain modifications before being aocepted : 

(i) Al-‘Asqalani *5 describes Ibn Hurmuz as ‘ knowledgeable in genealogy 
and Arabio’ (kána ‘alim-an bi-’Lansab wa'l-‘Arabiyya). ‘ Arabio’ substitutes 
for the hard-to-digest ‘ grammar ’, or his alleged primacy in this field. 

(tt) In al-Zubaydi's biographical work, Ibn Hurmuz is identified as a 
Medinese with Basran affiliation (bagrs al-madhhab). The author is consistent 
in claiming the existence of only two grammatical schools, in Basra and Kufa. 
Another possible explanation for this identification has to do with the presenta- 
tion of Ibn Hurmuz as a student of Abū ’l-Aswad. In the Cairo edition 3” the 
text includes an additional sentence, most probably by a later reader of the 
biography, which explains why the biography of the Medinese Ibn Hurmuz 
has been included in this work: ‘ because he was of ancient lineage ’ (wa-Ibn 
Hurmuz madani dhakarnahu hunā li-tagaddumih). 

(ii) Some biographers were ready to accept the notion of primaoy for Ibn 
Hurmuz, while restricting its application to Medina alone. This version is 
adopted by al-Dhahabi* who adds ‘and he studied it (Le. grammar) from 
Abi 'l-Aswad '. 

(iv) According to another modification Ibn Hurmuz is said to be only 
“one of the first to establish grammar '.59 

(v) In the early biographical works of al-Zubaydi and al-Strafi € (the 
latter’s words are repeated by Ibn al-Nadim), the tradition about Ibn Hurmus’s 
primacy is accepted in the formulation awwal man wada‘a al-' Arabiyya (for the 
reservations of al-Zubaydi, see (ii) above). The two works present the tradition 
on the authority of Abū Nadr, transmitted by one Ibn Lahr'a. This tradition, 


P. of. al-Zubaydi (ed. Cairo), which is our earliest source to hold this version ; al-Sirkfi, 21-2; 
Ibn al-Nad!m, ibid., based on a communication from al-Sirkfl ; al-Dhahab!, Ma'rifa, 1, 68-4. 

M cf. Ibn al-Anb&ri, 104. Note that the hrase wada'a al-' Arabiyya is also used authors to 
a to Abū 'l-Aswad (Halabi, 18), and Yahy& b. Ya'mar (cf. 1 and Ibn 
al-Anbá&r!, 104). , seo note 72 below. 

& Al Ae v. a6 

# Al-Zubayd!, 110. 

Tp. 26. 
= of. al-Dhahabi, Afa‘nfa, 1, 63-4. 

* Al-Buyütl, 1 803; Kana min awwal man ..., seen al-Zubeyd!; Krenkow's edition 
does not molude this sentence and the Cairo edition reads (p. : Kang... awwal man ...1 

** For al-Zubaydl, see the preceding note; al-Strifi, ibid. e 1s followed by Ibn al-Nadtfm, - 
seo n. 88 above. 
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in the early biographical works as well as in later ones, appears aide by side 
with others which attribute primacy in grammar to some other early scholars. 
Most common is the synthesis with what seems to have been the most prevalent 
tradition, according to which the first to establish the study of grammar was 
Abü'l-Aswad. A different attitude of the biographer to the various traditions 
on the subject might be that of Ibn al-Anbari; t his source had suggested three 
persons as the initiators of Arabic grammar: Abt ’l-Aswad, Ibn Hurmuz and 
Nasr b. ‘Asim. The author then describes Abū 'l-Aswad as ‘ the first to establish 

in Basra’. Does this mean that the other two established it elsewhere, 
or should we understand that Ibn al-Anbari gave preference to Abū ’l Aswad, 
adding mention of his location. 

(vi) The underlying sceptical attitude to the tradition is found more 
obviously in al-Qift's account (already referred to, above). In accordance with 
the tradition, he credita Ibn Hurmuz with the initiation of the study of ? 
as awwal man wada‘a al-‘Arabiyya, on the authority of ‘learned people (1) ' 
(ahl al-‘ilm). He tends to compromise between this and the prevailing con- 
ception; this person learnt grammar from Abi 'l-Áswad and then used to 
teach it in Medina. This is why the authority of ahl al-‘tlm attributed to him 
the primacy in the field: wa-’l-sabab fi hadha ’l-gawl annahü akhadha ‘an Abt 
"I Aswad al- Dw ali wa-agharahd wa-takallama fihi bt-'l-Madina. Al-Qifti deserves 
our appreciation for his relatively balanced and objective attitude to another 
tradition about the existence of an early grammatical centre in Medina. 
Although he follows the mainstream of historiographical and biographical 
works concerning its existence (or rather, non-existence), he does not reject the 
tradition out of hand, thus rescuing it from complete oblivion. 

In the commentary by Ibn Barhàn to Kitab al-Luma‘, our author found 
a tripartite division of grammatical centres, comprising Basra, Kufa and 
Medina. Al-Qiftl expressed his dubiousness, first by stating that Ibn Hurmuz 
is the only source from which the people of Medina derived their grammatical 
knowledge: mà akhadha ahl al-Madtna ’l-najo ila minhü. By this statement 
he meant to say that grammatical knowledge among the early Medinese was 
quite conceivable, though the possibility of independent studies, works, and 
leading authorities should be ruled out. In the same spirit he refers directly to 
Ibn Barhün's words, explaining that ‘he meant to say that all students of 
grammar derived from the first scholars of these cities ’. 

Another expression of his scepticism occurs in the following anecdote: 
al-Qifti asked a scholar from Aleppo whether a Medinese school had really 
existed. The answer was negative; the scholar could not point at any book 
produced by Medinese. Al-Qifti concludes that the scholar did not understand 
the essence of the tripartite division. It is based, al-Qifti reasons, on the 
identification of three early centres in which Arabic grammar had been taught 
by the first to possess knowledge in this field (walaysa 'I-murad «lla man nutija 
'anhü hadha ’l-‘ilm min awa'dl al-‘ulama’ fs hddhtht 'l-biga! al-mu‘ayyana). 

The extreme expressions of scepticism and oriticiam aimed by al-Qifti at the 
two traditions are rather surprising since the same biographer includes some 
further biographies of early Hijazi grammarians. Admittedly, he does not 
conceal his own doubts about the importance of each of them (see below). 

41 Ibn al-Anb&ri, 104. 

44 Another figure mentioned in this connexion is Yahya b. Ya'mar; see n. 34 above. 

43 ALQIM, 1r, 172, quotes as follows: ... gla: al-muhdh jins tahtahū thalithat aw: 
Madaniyyin, em Küfwyüw. For further details on this commentator see Keohrida's 
edition of Kitab al- . 


, p. xxxix. Acoording to the editor of Indah, a manusortpt of this 
commentary is found in D&r al-Kutub al-Misriyya. 
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We have now looked at the consistent attempte made by biographers to 
settle the contradiction between the prevailing concept of the early history of 
Arabic grammar, on the one hand, and the ‘ troublesome’ tradition about the 
existence of an early grammatical school in Medina, on the other. This tradition 
was coupled to another, which alleged that the initiator of this school had been 
Ibn Hurmuz, to whom the invention of Arabic grammar was attributed as well. 

Some other biographical details deserve our attention : according to all the 
sources Ibn Hurmuz spent most of his life in Medina and died in Alexandria 
(in the year 117 A.m./A.p. 785; 110 or 119 according to others) He is said to 
have arrived at Alexandria as a murābi. 

His biography does not include details about a non-Arab origin. However, 
some works note that he was a masia of one Muhammad b. Rabi'a from 

44 

Al-Zubaydi oredits him with being the teacher of Malik. Ibn Hurmuz 
bears the nickname al-A‘raj. Most probably, he is the person to whom Sibawayhi 
refers by this nickname three times in al-Küäb. In all of them his own Qur'ànio 
readings are presented. The information had reached Bibawayhi through & 
mediator, as two of the references show. Moreover, the contrast between ‘ the 
reading of al-A‘raj’ and ‘ the reading of the people of Mecca today ' (ii. 821.15) 
in one of them bears proof that Ibn Hurmuz and Sibawayhi did not live in the 
same period.‘ 


2. Bishkast 

The most detailed description of his biography is given in Kitab al-Aghani * 
and Ta'rikh Dimashg.* Ibn al-Athir ® and al-Qifti © summarize the material 
found there. I was not able to consult the T'alkhis by Ibn Maktüm, a supposedly 
Important source on Bishkast.5! 

The descriptions of the latter’s biography in the sources are of two types: 
a few discrete biographical details, and a rather lengthy account of three 
anecdotes, namely: (1) his visit to the Caliph’s uc (2) his execution as a 
Khàrijite during the Hamza revolt in 180/748, (3) the use of his guts as the 
strings of a musical instrument after his death.# 

His occupation as a grammarian is stated in al-Aghans,** where a Medinese 
authority calls him Bishkast al-nahwt. The author explains: ‘this Bishkast 
was a grammarian in Medina’.™ Ibn al-‘Asakir has a similar account. First, 
he calls him Bishkast al-nahwi, then he explains: ‘he was a grammarian ; 
the people of Medina used to study (sc. grammar) from him’. According to 


“Tn al-Balidhur!, Ansdb, v, 3.17, al-A‘raj transmits a tradition from this person; he is 
identified as a mowld in Ibn al-Anb&ri, 104, and al-S&m'&ni, 1, 509. 

oN can be inferred from this source about Belgued/'a s suggestion that he was MAlik's 
teacher af ‘ (seo also p. 282 and n. 68). d EE a MIC ts 
Ibn MAlik studied grammar with Ibn Hurmuz is far-fetched. a thy i 
med By al GIR; Mie by side with the aA Gecmation aber o posibility that 
Hurmux instructed M&lk in th azid polemioe (see Dore p. 239 ens aa) sy farther on khe 

relations between Malik and Medinese scholars, see n. 63). 

Also, ‘ "a 2404 9). a a ce onsa: Mord gera'a (i. 416.12), 
oonfirms this 

177, 111.14; I 

a QUOI by al -Afghln! in Pt «dl, 13. 

^^ y, 891. 


9 p, 188-4. 

© This source is mentioned by the editor of ImbdA, see 11, 185. 

M For (1) see Ta'rikh Dimaskq, quoted in full by al-Afghin!, see n. 48; (2) al-Aghdas, xx, 110; 
(8) ibid., 1, 114. 

By, 114 


H Note that in Vol. xx the epithet naket is missing. 
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another tradition,® on the authority of Hàrün, he is identified as ' the teacher 
of grammar ' (mu‘allim al-nahwo). . 

l The paucity of material concerning this grammarian is, to be sure, com- 
mensurate with the generally poor coverage of the school by the sources; 
personal remarks by their authors often fill the blank. Bishkast’s dramatic end 
was an important factor in the preservation of his biography. Accordingly, it 
mainly includes the anecdotal, even sensational, events. Other details, which 
are not immediately recognizable as a biographer’s personal views, are highly 
to be suspected as apocryphal. Among these I would count the following: 
the above-mentioned identification as mu'allim al-nahw, and the epithet 
al-gary’ al-ma‘rif bi-shikast (1) al-nahwi,™ both of which reflect scepticiam of the 
kind discussed above. ~ 

The emphasis in the sources on his reputation as a Qur'àn reader may have 
a similar explanation. But the biographers may also have fallen under the 
influence of an apparently genuine lament for Bishkast in a single verse (cited 
in al-Aghant) * which describes him as min ahl al-qvrà'a wa-'l-masjid.'* 

In this verse the grammarian is also called ‘ ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Bishkast'. Some 
biographers interpreted the first part as his name and the latter as a nickname 
(lagab) * or a common name (ma'rüf bi-).9 The Persian etymon of Bishkast, 
translated by Justi: as ‘er zarstreit’, is not mentioned by any biographer ! 
As has already been observed, his alleged Persian origin was maintained by 
Wellhausen, followed by Brockelmann.** Fück too identified the name as of 
Persian origin. 

We have no reason to doubt the given date of his death (130/748), nor ite 
circumstances. I do, however, doubt the historicity of his visit to Hish&m's 
palace; nor can I find any support in the sources for the assertion that Bishkast 
was Malik’s teacher. 


8. Other Hijazi scholars 
. Biographies of the following five persons were found in a small number of 
sources. They are identified as Hijazi grammarians and are taken together as 
a subject for modern research for the first time in the present article: “Ali 
al-Jamal, Muslim b. Jundub and Muhallabi are all from Medina. Ibn Qustantin 
and Muhammad ibn Muhaysm are Meccan. The sources deal with each 
biography separately, never considering them as a group. The biographies of 
the three Medinese are presented only by al-Qifti.® ‘Al al-Jamal and Muhallabi 
are also mentioned by al-Zubaydi,® and the first alone by al-Halabi" ‘ The 


1 AL Aghdat, xx, 106.5 (quoted by Fuck, 58). 
* Ibn al-Athtr, v, 158. 


9 A]-QifH, rr, 188 (heading). 

*9 Ibn al-Athir, v, 158, sec above. 

© Justi, 69, with reference to two loci in al-Aghä»i and Ibm al-Athir. 

a Brockelmann must have relied al-Aghðni, xx, 108 ..., readmg ‘Shikast ' instead of 
* Bishkast '. Ibn al-Athir reads ' Y Ms Wolbausen wrote ' Abdalaxts ischkast ' 


** Aocording to Belgued], who refers to Fuck and al- I could not find an; justification 
for this reference, which presumably results from the derstanding of al Aghials words. 
H The sources do not suggest a Medinese for Nagr b. ‘Agim, another 


initiator 
of grammatical science (contrary to Belguedj, 172). For Abbott’s primacy in Gece of 
four of them, as well as TantKwI's findmga, see above, p. 226; also n. 82. A 

*5 On ‘All al-Jamal, seo 11, 38; Muslim b. Jundub, rr, 201; Muhallab!, ur, 354. 

*5 On ‘All alJamal, ed. Cairo, 75; Muhallebi, rr, 155. 

* Bee p. 100. 
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book of readings’ (viz. Qur'ünie readings) by Abt Hatim al-Sijistani *5 is an 
early source used by these three biographers for the biography of ‘Ali al-Jamal. 
Al-Halabi further quotes Abii Hatim as a source for the biography of the 
Meccan Ibn Qustantin ; * Ibn al-Jazari ™ had done the same for the biography 
of the other Meccan, Muhammad ibn Muhaysn.71 

If all these biographies appeared in Abū Hatim’s book, it is probable that 
al-Zubaydi, al-Halabi and perhaps al-Qifti, too, selected details only, excluding 
some Meocan scholars who had been mentioned in the book. I surmise that this 
selection was made in accordance with the prevailing rejection, already 
mentioned, of the idea of the existence of an early Meccan school of grammar. 

Two of the scholars have detailed biographies in the ral literature of 
Qur'n readers: Muhammad b. Mubaysin in the book of Ibn al-Jazari, 
where Muslim b. Jundub is also mentioned. The latter's biography also appears 
in alDhahabi's work, where his grammatical background is, as expeoted, 


missing. 

Ibn al-Muhaygin is also identified as a grammarian, though rather vaguely, 
by Ibn Mujahid. This authority preserved a tradition according to which 
the Meccan scholar had a variant reading in accordance with ‘madhhab 
al-' Arabiyya ’.7 

Mualim ibn Jundub is ‘ considered a grammarian ' only by al-Qifti, but not 
by the biographers of gira’at readers or al-Jáhir, Baydn (1, 284). 

It is also significant that only Muhammad ibn Mubaysin and Muslim ibn 
Jundub, whose biographies are preserved in the literature on qira’at readers, 
are mentioned by their full names by the biographers of grammarians. The 
others, unknown outside the sphere of grammar, are introduced only by partial 
names: ‘Ali al-Jamal, Muhallabi, Ibn Qustentin ™ (also: Bishkast vs. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Hurmuz). 

According to the sources, four of these scholars lived in the second century 
A.H.: Ibn Mubaysin died, reportedly, in 123/740; Muslim b. Jundub in 
110/727 or 130/748.74 Muhallabi is said to have been a pupil of al-Khalil ibn 
Ahmad (who died c. 790). An anecdote describes him as a teacher of grammar 
during al-Khalil’s lifetime (see also below). To ‘Ali al-Jamal one source 
attributes influence on the Basran al-Akhfash al-Awsat.”® No date is given for 
the grammarian Ibn Qustantin, though see note 73 below. 


“ He died c. 250/864 ; seo on him GAL, 1, 107 and S, 1, 167. 

is probably the one referred to Vins rige ort.), tem tab 
ingly, no reference is made by Bezgin (GAS, 1, rv, vir) to this book! Al- names 

him Abü Htim, which can be none other than al-Si His work is the onty biographical 
source which identifies Ibn Marwan as ‘ gär? ahl al- Madina’. Bee my article (1.403), n. 29. 

See al- bt, 100. : 

7 1, 167 (no. 8118). 

a $3 (es Maher manare di ER, 25 Fayrtakbīädhi, 180 (named Tbn Muhayin) ; 
Ibn al-Nadtm, 38 (as Muhays, corrected in Flugel’s edition into Ibn Muhays). Further, GAS, 1, 6; 


. y. 

A Lit, Küma li-Ibn Muhaypin skhixydr fi ‘Lowa ‘ald madhhab al-‘Arabiyya (Ibn al-Jaxart, 
11, 167 (no. 8118)). Sexgin’s suggested in tion of this sentence (cf. p. 6) and his interpreta- 
tion of the term ikAtydr are both wrong. the use of al-‘Arabiyya for nahw, see n. $4. Also 
al-Jumaht, Tabagdt, 6; al-QifH, rr, 39 (where aA] al-‘Arabiyya are contrasted with ahl al-fugha) ; 
al-Stréfl, 15 and 20; Y&qüt, xr, 88 — al-Zajkjl, amli, 84 (quoted by al-Afghünr). 

™ Abbott, 84 supra, quoting Addi!) i, 142 f., mentions a Meooan Qur'knio reader, 
Jami‘! b. 'AbduIlkh b. Qustantin (d. 170/786 or 190/806), as Sh&f't’s teacher of Qird dt. She is 
certainly t m id him with our grammarian (Abbott, loo. oit.). 

pre uon The -Jazar!, rt, 207. Ibn al-Athfr (vr, 90) tells us that the man was fl 
for dri wine m the 169. However, this anecdote must be about his son, probably 
referred to Marsubin!, War al-gabas, 143. 

T: Al-QifH, rr, 88. 


His book in Qur'&nio readings 
8, as Kitalb a]-Qyrd^ 8i al-Kabir. 
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Some of the scholars bear the epithet mawia: Ibn Qustantin (min 
al-mawalt), Ibn Mubaysin (mawld Bani Sahm) and Muslim b. Jundub 
(mentioned as being a maia of Hudhayl). Five Hijazī grammarians (including 
Ibn Hurmuz and Bishkast), then, are most probably of non-Arab origin. As to 
the others, the sources are short on details on this point. 

Two scholars are said to have written (‘ wada‘a ’) books of grammar. These 
aro ‘Ali al-Jamal and Ibn Qustantin (see below). To Muslim b. Jundub is 
attributed the pronunciation of kamea in certain Qur’anio readings, and Ibn 
Mubaysin is described as an authority who had ikhtiyār fi al-qird’a ‘ala madhhab 
al-‘Arabiyya (Bee note 72). Al-Qifu introduces Muhallabi as a teacher of 

: mu'allim, nahwi mutagaddsr lk-tfadat al-napw. 

The sources ascribe to the Medinese Muhallabi and the Mecoan Ibn Qustantin 
temporary contacts with the Iraqi centres; the first as a student of al-Khaltl 
and the other as a student in Basra after he had first studied in Medina. The 
biography of Muhallabi includes a story about his Egyptian student, Walid 
(or Wallad), who later travelled to Iraq to study there.” The story ends with 
his return to Medina, where he meets his teacher and realizes how his studies 
with al-Khalil have made him surpass in excellence his own teacher (himself 
a former student of the master). 

In these two stories there is a conspicuous emphasis on the superiority of 
Iraqi scholarship over Medinese, presumably constituting & late echo of an old 
contest between two competing cultural centres during the second century 4.5.” 

These stories were, of course, easy to absorb, since they matched the sceptical 
attitude of the biographers, historiographers, eto., to the alleged existence of 
a Hijazi centre of grammar in early times. This attitude, already discussed. 
above, finds further expression in a tendency to minimize the significance of 
the Hijazi grammatical studies. Al-Zudaydi and al-Halabi describe the book of 
‘Ali al-Jamal as ‘ valueless’ (lam yakun shay’an),” whereas al-Qifti seems to 
have preserved the original wording, writing lam yukhalls shay’an, i.e. ‘ has not 
left a trace '.7? 

The same attitude is reflected by the story about Ibn Qustantin and his 
studies in both centres. 

Against this background it is interesting to find how highly Ibn Muhaysin 
was appreciated by his biographer ™ (wa-kina a'lamahum bi-l- Arabiyya 

d. ‘alayha). But even here the biographer adds that his knowledge 
was doomed to oblivion (fa-saqaía). Al-Halabi, for his part, tries to diminish 
Ibn Muhaysin’s importance.*t In the same light we should understand the 
above-quoted story about Muhallabi and his student. Note that the biographer 
ends with the following remark: wa lam yakun min al-hudhdhag bi-’l-‘Arabiyya 
‘and he was not one of those knowledgeable in Arabic ’. 

To sum up: this article aimed to achieve a bi-dimensional purpose; 
methodologically, it aimed to deepen the application of my suggested (see 
note 19) oritical criteria as to the study of the history of early Arabic gram- 
matical thinking; substantively, two further aims were set up: (1) the study 

The dates in al-Suyfifi, 405 are wrong. Abbott, 35 paraphrases the whole story and 
‘ grants’ this Wallid 101 years, on the basis of his relations with al-Khalrl (d. 175/781) and the 
traditional date of his own death (268/877). 

7 Some traditions emphasize Medinese oontzibutaons to sch in Iraq: Ibn Muhaygin 
is said to have influenced 'Isk and the people of Kufa (seo al-Halab!, . On 'AI! al-Jamal and 
al-Akhfash al-Awse} seo above and n. 75. 

"* Al-Zubaydi, 75, al-Halabi, 100. 

T Al-Qiftl, nr, 38: lam yukhalls shoy’an fa-dhahaba. 

9! Ibn al-Jazar!, 11r, 167. 

nof. p. 25: .. . Kana yuluseu shay'an yasiron sum jalil al-nahw fa-saqata. 
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of information on second-century grammatical activity in Hijaz through the 
collection of material previously accumulated in medieval and modern works; 
(2) the consideration of the nature of akhbar on second-century scholars in 
grammar, which were circulating in the learned circles of later centuries. 

The two contemporary works of Sibawayhi and al-Farra’ testify to the 
existence of grammatical activity in Medina over a period of about fifty years. 
The details given on the grammarians and their scientific endeavour indicate 
the existence of a grammatical school in that city during the second century. 
Thus, the contemporary works authenticate the rather dispersed akAbar about 
Hijazi grammarians which are found in later biographical sources. 

Seven persons ® are mentioned by these sources as grammarians in both 
Medina and Mecca. Ibn Hurmuz (d. c. 117/735) is the first. The non-Arab 
origin of five of them is almost certain, while no relevant details are given about 
the others. Some of them are said to have written books on grammar and they 
were in contact with their Iraqi colleagues. Remnants of their grammatical 
teaching can be adduced only from the contemporary works. 

The few isolated details about the Medinese school of grammar and the 
Meccan grammarians were met by Arab biographers from the third century on 
with deep scepticism. These details seem to have contradicted some rooted 
doctrines on the early development of grammatical science among the Arabs. 
Consequently, they were accepted mostly with severe reservations and appro- 
priate formulations. I even believe that some were totally rejected by this 
body of writers, as is surmised on p. 238. The full implication of this attitude 
has not, however, been exhausted and it deserves further study. 


A seoond-oentury Medinese school-teacher of Arabio grammar 1s ‘Alqama b. Ab! ‘Alqama, 
who died in the reign of Mangür (136-58/754-75). On hm see Abbott, p. 6, n. 42, quoting 
Ibn Rusta, 216. The details are included in a chapter of Ibn Rusta's devoted to the teachers 
(aemA' al-mu‘allmin. Ibn Rusta, loo. cit.). 


ANBBREVIATIONS USED IN THE TEXT 


al.Aghkn!: Abū'l-Faraj al-Isbehint, Kitt) al-Aghðni. Cairo, 1905. 
al-‘Asqalint: Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalAn!, T'aAdAib altahdhib. Haydarabad. 1967. 
Bal&dhuri; Ahmad b. Yahy& b. J&bir, Amadb al-Ashrdf. Vol. 5 (ed. B. D. F. Goitem). Jerusalem, 


1986. - 
al-Busti: Ibn Habbán al-Busti, Kitab maskähir ‘ulama’ al-Ampar (ed. M. Fleischhammer). 
1959 


al-Dhahabf: Shams al-Din al-Dhahab!, Kitab tadhbirat al-bujfly. Haydarabad, 1968. 

BI (2nd ed.): ia of Islam. New edition. Leiden, 1960- . 

al.Farrü': Abt à al-Farrt’, KitdD ma'Sn "I Qur'an. Cairo, 1985. 

Fayrüzab&dhi: Mujidd al-Din Fayrüzab&dh!, al- Bulgka fi ta'rikk a'imanat aL-Iugka (ed. M. al- 
1972 


al-Halabi: Abt Tayyib al-Loghaw! al-Halab!, Marttib al-nahwiyyts (ed. M. Abū 'l-Faġl Ibrahim). 


AK: Mustafa Hajjl Khalifa, Kashf al-Lunin ‘an astmi 'L-kuiub wa-’Lfeatn (ed. G. Pitgel). 
7 vols. 1885—58 (repr. 1965). 

Ibn al-Anb&d: Abū Barakit b. al.Anb&ri, Nushat alalibba’ fi tabagdt el-ndaba’ (ed. M. Aba 
"]-Fadl Ibrahim). Oairo, 1967. 

Ibn al-Athir: Abū '|-Hasan ‘Tex al-Din b. al-Athir, Ta'rikk al-Kdewl. Cairo, 1873. 

Ibn sl-Jaxar!: Shams al-Dfn b. al-Jaxari, Ghayat al-mihäya fi jabagdt al-qwrra' (ed. G. Berg- 
strasser). Cairo, 1952. ; 

Ibn Jinnf: Abt 'l-Fath b. Jinni, al-Mukiasab. Cairo, 1306. 

Ibn al-Nadim: Muhammad b. al-Nadtm, al-Fthrist. Cairo, 1929. 

Ibn Pere rity : Idem (ed. G. Flugel). 1871. 

Ibn Rusta: ‘Alt b. Rusta, Kidb al-a'lag al-maftsa (ed. M. J. De Goeje). Vol. 7 (2nd ed.). 

Leiden, 1967 


Ibn Sa'd: Muhammad b. Ba'd, Kitab aliabagii al-kabir (od. E. Bachau). Leiden, 1904-40 
Vol. 5 (ed. K. V. Zetterstéen). Leiden, 1905. 
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Jabbüri: 8. al-Ja&bbüri, al-Khatt al-'Arabi wa-atawwurud fi 'L'ssür al-‘Abbdsiyya fl 'L'Irdg. 


1962. 
J&hix: Abi 'Uthm&n al-J&hiz, al Bayda wa-' ed. M. al-Bandüb!). Cairo, 1082. 
al-Jumah!: Ibn Salim al-Jumah!, Tabagdi al-Shu' ed J. Hell). Leiden, 1913. 
Kholisa: Şafi al-Din sl-Ansäri, Khulipat tahdhib al-Kamăl fi asm al-rijdl. Beirut- 
, 1979. 
Marxub&n! : Ube al-Marzubüni, Nar al-gabas al-m«kAiasar min al-mugtabas (ed. 
R. Sellheim beden, 1904. 
al-Nawawi: Abi alat al-Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asmd’ wa- oe ek el Beirut, 1 er At n 
al-Qiftd: Jamil al-Din al-Qifyt, Indah al-rusot ‘ald anbāh al- ed. M. Abii -F ). 
Cairo, 1950-78. 


alSam'&ni: Abt fa'd al-Sam' ini, al-Ansdb. Ha bed, 1982. 

Stbewayhi: ‘Amr b. Bahr Slbawayhi, al-Kitäb (ed. H. Derenbourg). Paris, 1881-0 (repr. 
Hildesheim, 1970). 

alStriff: Abū Sa':d al-Strafi, Akhbär al-nahwiyyin al-basriyyin (ed. F. Krenkow). Betrut, 1030. 

niiin tom Mage al-Din al-Suyft!, Bwghyci alww'üh fi iabagdt al-ghawiyyin wa-'l-nuhāh. 


Tantawi: ea unit Nash’at al-nahw wa ta'rikk ashhar al-nuhih (2nd ed.), n.p., 1969. 
bea ia Hemant ity al-udaba’ (ed. D. 8. Margoliouth). d Me 
hn eL arid -Zubeyd! al-Iahbrlt Tabagdt al-wwAdh wa-'Li«g, 
‘Tl “Ifbro delle Clasa " di Abü Bakr al-Zubeidi', Rivista y redi 
Orientak, xvin, 1030, 107-86. 
al-Zubayd! (ol Cui) Idem, Tabagit al-nahwiyyin (ed. M. Abū "l-Fa&dl Ibrkhtm). Cairo, 1978. 
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THE POSITION OF THE WALAD ZINA IN IMAMI SHI‘ISM 


By Eran Kounsera 


While the status of the offspring of illicit intercourse has long attracted the 
interest of Muslim scholars, it is & particularly significant—and problematio— 
issue within Imámi Shi‘ism. The problem arises from the way in which the 
lm&mis view their place in the universe. A considerable body of traditions 
characterizes the Imamis as a breed apart, created of a heavenly substance and 
combining pure origins (nasab) with impeccable moral qualitiee.! At the same 
time, there are other Imàmi traditions whioh portray the offspring of illicit 
interoourse—usually called walad zinā (= 10.2.) *—&s combining impure origins 
with moral turpitude.’ The ineluctable conclusion to be drawn from these two 
seta of traditions is that “an Im&mi w.z.’ is a logical absurdity. Now it is a fact 
that Imami lawyers discuss at some length the status of the w.z. in this world, 
while Imami theologians ponder his fate in the next; an analysis of their views 
forms the bulk of this paper. As long as the v.s. is not an Im&mi, a discussion of 
his legal and salvation statuses presents no insurmountable problem; but what 
if he is, [mami tradition notwithstanding ? Tho final section of this paper con- 
sists of an attempt to trace the answers provided to this question. 


18ee for example al- 1, Kitab al-mahasin, ed. Jalil al-Din al-Husayn! al-M 
Tehran, 1870/19501, 1 181 al-Mufid, al-Irehdd, n. 1317/1880-1900, 20 £ [= 28 f. m at 
translation of I. K. A. Howard, London, 1881]; al-Maj eee ore a 
1305 /1887-8-1815/1897-8, nr, 62-77, 259-61; U. Rabin: Pre-exutenoe and light’, 
Oriental Studias, v, 1975, 62-119. 

2 The mitials ws. are used in this paper to refer to both the And piel forma Zand 
is properly & trunshteration of the d ito form only, the indefinite sinan or sind’. The use 
of sind for both definite and indefinrte forms has, however, E es eae (The trans- 
literation in EI, new ed., is inoonguttent, veering between rind and sind’; seo the references given 
in the index to vols. 2-11, v. ‘ Zin&' ’.) The term mad has no exact equivalent in Englah, as it 

oa to all varieties of illicit sexual intercourse between a man and s woman (zoo James A. 
Bex and society In Islamio popular literature and the sexes in medieval Islam, 
Sixth Georgio Levi Delle ida Bienni Re MAIS al-Sayyid-Marsot, Malibu, 1979, 
80, 38; Noel E. Coulson, ‘ ions of sexual behaviour under itional Ialamio law ', ibid, 
64; of. G.-H. Bousquet, L'É sexuelle de l'Islam, new od., Paris, 1966, 55-75). Walad sind 
is thos tho offprng of both adultery and fornication. Both male and female offspring are covered 
by the clasmoal dictionaries emphasize that walad can refer to erther sex, but in the 
texta themselves ‘ walad rind’ 1s usually treated as masculine, except where the reference is cloarly 
to a female. verd nn Ga ue char Other, less common, terms are walad 
ghayyo/ mag etel dio m ale ren walad raskda/riskda or li raskda) ( Ibn Baba- 
wayhi Lf = Faqih], ed. ‘All al-Akhund!, Najaf, 155/1985. 1878/1959, 
iv, 231; cae mee Isibsttr], Najaf, 1875/1968-1376/1957, 11/2, 183; idem, TaAdAi 
al-akkó m [= TakdAib), Najaf, 1877/1957 f., vir, 183, xx, 348; al- Muhaqgig al: -Hulli, Sharh nakat 
al-»iM ya, in al-Jami ceri (al Tehran, 1276/1880 (unpeginated); idem, SharnTi' al-isldm 
einige Beirut, 1390/1970, EA Yi (read li ghayya, for ingka); M a 
yya, Tehran, 1811/1898-4, 8 -Hur al'Ámili, W 

ra [= Pari Tehran, 1878/1958—-9—1889/1969—70, E 3, 214; Lane, toe 
ya’), walad kardm (e.g. Ibn Shahrishib, Mandgib al Abt T. Naj af, m i II, 145, 
itm anè al-rind (e.g. Muh. Jawdd Maghniyya, Figh al-imām Ja‘ ar al Addis, Beirut, 1965-6, vr, 
198). In modern Permax terminology under Western influence the wz. 1s also referred to ga tiff-e 
nämashri' Aaa nafte fatt t (Elamin Senimi, wg ig-e madami, v, Tehran, 1$54Sh/1974, 179; Harald 
Loschner, Staatsangekórigkeu und Tala Maare, 1971, 44). The term walad ( (or ibn) sanya /zinyo 
can mean either ' ws.’ OT A Soria a wks oe A (Lisän, s.v. say; Lane, s.v. 
' zinga ’). Aooordmg to certain traditions, the da dase tise ae a ee 
suggested that the Asadi sub-group of Band 'l- ee Miert namg to Bani | Rashda ; 
they aro mid to haveterasedte sbandon tis name of ther anbestaas Bee the discussion in 
. Braunlich, ‘ Bai rur Gesellschsftaordnung der arabisahen Bedutnenst&mme ', [slawica, 
6, 1984, 203; E. Lan "Taseron, Aspects of tha’ Radda Wars, Hobeaw University of Jurasslam 

Ph.D. thems, 1981, 79, 94 f., and the references given there. 
* A sample of these traditions is given m section I below. 
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I 

Imámi texts are in basic agreement with non-Imami tradition in emphasiz- 
ing that the w.z. is impure and that he possesses despicable qualities. Muham- 
mad al-Bagir is quoted as saying that the w.. is a joint product of the zant 
and the devil, both of whom participate in the sexual act.‘ Al-Baqir is also said 
to have declared that there was nothing good in the w.s.: neither in his akin, 
nor in his hair, flesh, blood, or any other part of him.’ After all, even the dog’. 
and the pig, normally considered impure animals, were carried on board 
Noah’s ark, but not the w.z. (who is here treated as a category sus generts).© Ina 
mathàlib tradition aimed primarily at certain groups of non-Arabs, the wz. is : 
coupled with Sindis, Zinjis, Khüristánis, Kurds, Berbers and Razis,’ all of 
whom share the dubious distinction of not having the sweetness of belief enter 
their hearts." ‘ The w.z. is the worst of the three (skarr al-thalatha) ’, the Prophet 
is said to have announced * in a oryptio statement which was subjected to 
various interpretations (the most common being that the trio in question were 
the v.s. and his parente).!? Not surprisingly, the Prophet is also said to have 
declared that the w.z. would not enter Paradise. 


4 Al- op ai L 107; Ibn B&bewayhi, ‘Igäb al-a'm4l, Tehran, 1875/1955—6, 254, cit. 
Wasd'il 1, ; ‘All b. Ibrahim al-Qumm!, Tafsir, ed. Tayyib al-Mtsew! al-JazK'irt, Najaf, 
1386 /1966—7-1887/1967-8, 1, 22; al-"A ‘str, ed. im al-Rasili al-Mahallātī, 
Qumm, 1880/1960—1381/1962, rz, 299 (both ad Q 17:64) ; Hishim al-Bahrkni, Kutdb al-bwrhia ft 
tafrir än [= Durkin], Tehran, 1875/1056—8, ri, 427; al-Nūri al-Tabarsi, Mustadrak 

wasil [= Mustadrak], Tehran, 1882/1082-3-1884/1964-5, rr, 566. Bee also Ibn Bhu'ba, 
Tuhaf al-'ugül, Beirut, 1304/1974, 87; Ibn B&bewayhi, Ami, Najaf, 1889/1970, 810, cit. 
al-Nürf al-Tabarsi, Nafas al-rahman, Tehran, 1285 1863-0, 108 ; al-Khatib al-Baghdkd!, Ta'rik& 

hdäd, Cairo, 1849/1931, xr, 290; Nür Allah al- Ikgtq al-kaqq, vit, Tehran, 1883/1908, 

7; Muhsin al-Am!n, Ma‘ddéa aljawähir, 1, Beirut, n.d., 121 f. Sunni exegetes also on ocos- 
sion interpret the relevant In Q 17: 64 (wa shdribbum fi 'l-amsodl wa l-mod) as referring 
to the ws. Boe e.g. al-Taberl, Tajstr, Cairo, 1878/1954, xv, £; al-Buyfiti, al- Derr al-manthar, 
Cairo, 1314/1896—7, xv, 192. 

* Al-Bargi, op. oit., 1, 108; Ibn B&bawayhil, ‘Igāb al-a‘mdl, 254 f. cit. Wasd^il, d 888, 
Bikar, m, 70; al-Kulini, al-Kaft [= Káft] ed. ‘Al! Akbar al-Ghaff&ri, Tehran, 18 /1961- 
1881/1961, v, 855. This tradition is also ascribed to the Prophet (al-Murtedi, Ksidb al-sntipar, 
Najaf, 1301/1971, 168). 

* Al- op. ort., r, 185, oit. Bikär, rr, 80, VIT, 409, Mustadrak, n1, 212; al-'Ayylshl, o . ait., 
n, 148, cit. Wasd'il, m1, 271; Küfi, loo. oit.; Ibn B&bewa op. oit, 204; Muh. Karim 
Khan al-Eirm&ni, al-Kitid al-mubis, 1, Kirman, 1323/1906—0, 600. 


1 Inhabitants of al-Rayy. The text reads nabak al- , ‘ the elevated of al-Rayy’, 
with a variant, bunk al-Rayy, ‘ the origmal [inhabitants] of -Rayy’. See BiAdr, ur, TT. 

* Ibn B&bawayhi, al-KAisd], Najaf, 1301/1971, 821, cit. Dihár, 1r, 77. 

* For references in Sunni sources see A. J. Wenainck and J. P. M Concordance of indices 


de la tradition musubnane, 1936-64, 1t, 348, s.v. ‘sind’’; al-Muttag! al-Hindi, Kans 
al.'umemal, Hyderabad, 1364/1945—1385/1965, v, 184, 259. 
1 Ibn Bábewayhi, ‘Ilal al-skarü i", Najaf, 1385/1988, 564, cit. Bihde, rr, 70; al-Murtadk, 
op. cit., 248; Shubbar, Masdbik al-cmotr, 1, Qumm, 1951, 284, rr, Najaf, 1371/1952, 308. Of. 
‘wstadrak, x11, 212. Beo also below. 
11 This tradition, too, is current m both Sunn! and Im&m! texts. For the former see the referen- 
in Wensinok and Mensing, op. cit., rr, 348, s.v. ' x ‘Abd al-Raxzkq, al- Mf: 
[= AMusasnaf], ed. Habib al-Rahm&n al-A'zam!, Bimlak, 13 
bunan, Hyderabad, 1844/1025—-6-1355/1936-7, x, 58; al-Muttagi al-Hindl, op. oit, v, 184 f. 
For the latter see e.g. Mustadrak, loo. oit. It should be noted, however, that some Sunn! hadith 


al-ahadith 

interesting interpretation given this tradition by a Shkfit scholar, as quoted by al-Suyüti and 
Ibn 'Arriq (loo. oft.) from al-RAfü'Us Ta'rikh Qoncin) ; da 

fV l-chddith al-masodi'a, Cairo, 1580/1000 204. For similar reasons, these scholars also reject as 
forged the tradrtion sige ta w 

the form of monkeys and 
Shawkanl, loo. cit.). See further below, section IIT. 
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Yet in addition to traditions of this kind, there are others with a specifio 
Imami colouring. Their basic message is that a hallmark of the v.s. is hatred of 
the ahl al-bayt. Both Umm Salama and Abū Ayyüb al- Ansari are reported to 
have heard the Prophet tell ‘Ali that only three categories of people would hate 
him: the w.z., the hypocrite, and he who was conceived during his mother’s 
menstrual period.!! ‘Ali is quoted as having declared, ‘ Those who do not love 
us include the hermaphrodite, the pimp, the w.z., and those conceived during 
their mother's menstrual period ’.1* For his part, Ja‘far al-Sadiq is said to have 
mentioned four characteristics of the w.z. : hatred of the ahl al-bayt, a tendency 
to commit zinā himself, making light of the performance of religious duties, 
and making himself unpleasant company by speaking ill of others. 

For the Im&mis, the validity of these and similar statements is borne out by 
various incidents. Typical is the story of the man who came up to ‘Ali and 
protested his love for the ah} al-bayt. ‘All gave him the lie, saying that herma- 
phrodites, pimps and q.s. did not love the Prophet’s family. Although we are 
not told to which of these categories this man belonged, ‘Ali's insight turned out 
to have been as penetrating as ever, since the man was subsequently killed at 
Siffin while fighting on Mu'awiya's side.!* Another story involves a son of the 
Shri general Abi Dulaf al-Qasim b. ‘Isa al-'Tjli (d. 2250/83940). When this 
son heard a guest at his father's home recount one of the traditions about the 
categories of people who hated ‘Ali, he argued against it by pointing to himself 
as someone who hated ‘Ali without belonging to any of these categories. Abü 
Dulaf, on being informed of this, revealed to all present that his son was indeed 
both an ibn zinā and an $bn hayda: the mother, a concubine of Abt Dulaf's 
brother, had been forced by Abū Dulaf to yield to him, even though she had at 
the time been in her menstrual period.” 

The idea that a common denominator of all anti-‘Alids is illegitimate descent 
is emphasized by the Companion Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah, who is said to have exhor- 
ted the Ansgar to raise their children on love of ‘Alz. If some children should none 
the less refuse to love him, their mothers’ morals should be looked into ( fa'nzurü 


menstrual od] hate you ' (Yüsuf al-Bahrinf, op. oit, rrr, 18). in mteroourse with 
one's wife during her menses is considered sift, the t for which is 25 lashes ( TakdAib, x, 
145 £.). ‘All himself is quoted as sa: E the ver loves me; only a who is an 
ofapring of fornication (walad karäm) hates me’ (Ibn Shahr&ahüb, op. cit., rr, 142). 

? Al-Kirmünl, op. oit., 1, 372. Seo also al-Himyarl, Qwrb al-isndd, Najaf, 1369/1950, 19 f., 
ait. BiÀár, vo, 389. Cf. Bikdr, xvi, 104. 

M [bn B&bewayhi, Ma‘ins LakAbdr, Najaf, 1591/1971, 380, cit. Bikdr, vr, 300; id., al- K Medi, 
198; al-Mufid, al-IkAtiods, Najaf, 1800/1970, 215, cit. BAdr, xv/9, 28. See also Ibn B&bewayhi, 
Amal, 802, cit. Bikdr, vir, 389, xvi, 194. In contrast, one of four ds of predicament from which 
the Tmämis ero saved is illegitimate descent (Ibn B&bewayhi, al-KAigdl, 205, oit. Bikar, vir, 
389 f.). 

15 A]-Himyarl, op: cit., 19 f., cit. Yüsuf al-Bahranl, op. ort., xu, 14. Cf. al-Baffür al- 
Bapt'ir al-darajat, Tehran, 1285/1888-0, 114. The ability to identify awldd harm 1s said to be 
one of the characteristics of the (al-Majlist, Mir'4t al-‘ as given in n. 1 of Kaf, 1, 223). 

1* On whom see e.g. Ibn Khallikán, Wafapdt al-a'ydn, ed. Abbia, Beirut, 1988-72, rv, 
78-9; EI, new ed., s.v. ‘ Dulafids’ (E. Marm); Encyclopaedia Iranica, e.v. ‘Abt Dolaf al-‘Ejii’ 
(F. M. Donner). 

17 ‘Allima al-Hillt, Kashf al-yagin, Tehran, 1298/1880-1, 08, cit. Bihär, 1x, 410. Y suf al- 
Bahrāni (op. oit., rrr, 12 f.) quotes the same story from the Risdlat al-dhakhira *Lhashr (or 
mahshar, apud al-Khwüns&ri, Rowdat al-janadt, ed. A. IamA'Tlty&n, Qumm, 1890/1970—1392/1972, 
vi, 20; al- , Gl-Dkari'a, Najaf and Tehran, 1986 f., x, 18, no. PE (al-Khw&nsiri : 
Si fasid; Dhart'a: fi bayõm) nasab ‘Umar of Sulaymin b. ‘Abd AIIKh al-Mibüxt (d. 1121/1709), 
who in turn has the story from one of al-Hillt’s works which he thinks (but is not certain) is the 
Kashf al-yagin. A watered down version appears in Ibn Khallik&n, op. cit., 1v, 78. 
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fi sha'n ummils).1® The pro-‘Alid al-B&hib b. ‘Abbad (d. 385/995) is particularly 
fond of pointing up in his poems the connexion between illegitimate descent and 
hatred of ‘Ali: ‘ When a father has doubts concerning his offspring / The proof 
[that these doubts are justified] is [the offspring’s] hatred of the family of the 
Prophet ' ; 1° ‘ When you see an enemy of his [= 'Ali] / Then there is a borrowed 
genealogy in his origins’; '? ‘ Do not reproach him [who hates 'Ali] but blame 
his mother [instead] / For preferring a neighbour to her husband’;™ ' The 
mother of him who forsakes ‘Ali is a prostitute / Who gives herself to all and 
sundry ’.™ 

The enemies of the Shi‘a, from ‘Umar b. al-Khattab ** to the ‘Abbasids,™ 
are all regarded as w.z. (“Umar is even identified as the sharr al-thalatha in the 
above-mentioned tradition, because he was more evil than either his predecessor 
(Abū Bakr) or his successor ('Uthmàn).) * Since such w.z. participate with the 
believers (ie. the Im&mis) in the pilgrimage to Mecca but not in visiting 
Husayn’s grave, on the day of ‘Arafa (9 Dhi 1-Hijja) God looks first at the 
visitors to Karbala’, and only then at those assembled at ‘Arafa.** Aooording 
to al-Bagir, God determined that in every case where a prophet or a son of a 
prophet would be killed, his murderer would be a w.z." In another tradition, 
this is extended to include also murderers of the Imams ** (or Proofs, 4ujaj).** 


18 Ibn Bábeawayhi, ‘Mal al-sharTi', 142, 148; al-Kishah!, Riz KarbalÀ', n.d., 45, oit. 
al-Hurr al-'Ámili, Tisdla fi ma* ifai auod al-pakaba, ed. JalKl al-Din Muhaddith Urmawi, Tehran, 
1386/1966, 88; Ibn Bhahrüahüb, op. cit, rr, 265. Bee also al-Mufid, al-Irshdd, 21 [= 27 in 
Howard's tranalation (where li and i ghayya have been inoorreotly translated)], oit. 
Bikar, vo, 301; al-Fadl b. al-Hasan al-Tebaral, [lam al-wara, Najaf, 1890/1970, 159, Mir Dimid, 
op. oit., 82 (ascribed to the Prophet); al-Tabers!, Majma' al-baydn, Beirut, 1380/1961, xxv, 
44; Nür Allkh al-Tustart, op. oit., viz, 228, 266. In contrast, whoever loves the Imams ahould 
thank his mother for not having betrayed his father (Ibn Bá&bawayh, op. cit, 142; idem, 
Ma'‘ini L-akkbde, 158). 

19 AI.B&hib b. 'Abb&Kd, Ditodn, ed. Muh. Hasan Al Yasin, Beirut, 1894/1974, 77. 

1 ibid., 96; Yüsuf al-Bahr&nf, op. oit., m, 15; al-Khwünsirl, op. ort., rr, 30. 

31. A]-S&hib b. 'Abb&d, op. ort., $50; Ibn Shahr&shfb, op. oit., m, 11. 

23 Al b b. 'Abb&d, op. ot., 184; Ibn Shabr&ahtb, op. oit., rrr, 10. For similar verses see 
al-S&hib b. ‘Abb&d, op. ort., 97, 289 (the latter also in Ibn Shghrüahüb, op. cit, rr, 11). For 
verses by other poeta see e.g. Ibn Shahr&ahüb, op. crt, rz, 11 f.; Yusuf al- Op. at, III, 
15 f. also Muhammad b. ‘Aql, al-‘Atb al-jamil, Beirut, 1891/1971, 65 (asoribed to the Imam 


al- .) 
UI *Umar's genoalogy from an Imam! point of view see Dihdr, virt, 311-8 and tho sources 
cited there. Both the Idas of Q 74:11 and the zanim of Q 68:13 are on occamon inter- 

ted as meaning ' w.s.' and as in particular to ‘Umar. See, for the former, ‘Al! b. 

răhim al-Qumm1, op: ore 1, 395, and for the latter, Burhan, rv, 870, citing the T'a’wil al-äyäi 
albåhira of Sharaf al-Din al-NajafL (According to the Dharf‘a, 1, 804 f., the correct title is Ta^wH 
al-dyit al-țähira and the author 15 Sharaf al-Din ‘All al-Astar&bidi (fl. 10/16th century).) When 
‘al-B&our states that ‘al-Walid us a wa.’ (Kitab ‘Apm b. Humayd, in al-Ugül al-arba'umia, MS 
Tehran Unrvermty no. 962, fol. 17b-18a), there are at least two candidates who fit the bill: 
al-Walid b. ‘Uqba (cf. al-Hasan b. ‘All's words addressed to him, Ahmad b. Abi Talib al-Tabarsl, 
al-Ihtijäj, n. pl, 1268/1851-2, 155, ort. Bukdr, x, 119) and al-Walid b. Yexid. 

"kd, vin, 841 (with n. 4, citing al-Majlias Mirat al-‘ugal), ort. Bikar, x1, 80. On Aba 
Ja'far al-Mansür see Bikar, vii, 249, from Taqrib al-ma‘drif of Abt 'I-Gal&h Taq! b. Najm 
(al-Din) al-Halabi (d. 447/1066—6) (my II is interpreted as meining in this oase ‘ to pronounce 
someone a w.z."); Bikdr, vou, 251. in general BiAdr, vui, 377-86. 

35 Ibn B&bewayhi, Ma‘dal l-akhbär, 898, ort. Bikar, VIL, 212, Shubbar, op. cit., 1, 893. For 
reasons of tagyya, ‘Umar is referred to as al-assat (‘ the middle one’, 1.0. between the first and 


T ing caliphs). —— 
bewayhl, op. cit., 372. 
1! [bn Qilawayhi, Kä 


mil pori tes Najaf, 1850/1037-8, 78, 79, crt. Bikar, vu, 410. See 

also al-Bardt, op. ort., 1, 108; al-Mas'üdt, Ithbät al-wasiyya, Najaf, 1374/1055, 84. 

m Thus the murderers of both ‘AH (al-Kirm&ni, op. ct., 1, 581) and Husayn (Ibn Qülawayhi, 
loo. crt. ; Tews, al- 


Lui ‘al 
qatla 'LTwf&f, Tehran, 1348 Sh/1069, 133 ; Burhan, rrr, 4—0) were v.s. 
2 Ibn Qilewayhi, loo. cit, oit. Bikdr, vo, 410, Bwrhdn, rv, 05; Ibn B&bewayhi, ‘Ital al- 
sharti‘, 57 £, ort. Bikdr, Burka, loo. cit. ; Ibn Idris, al-Sort’ir, Tehran, 1890/1970, 492 f. 
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Although Pharaoh said to his people, ‘ Let me kill Moses ’ (Q 40 : 26), he did not 
carry out his intention because he was trueborn.!? So also were those in his 
company ; had there been a walad sifah (here clearly synonymous with w.z.) 
among them, Pharaoh would have ordered him to kill both Moses and Aaron. 
The implication, then, is that Pharaoh was aware of the divine determination 
concerning the identity of the murderers of prophets, and chose not to 
challenge it. 

The story about Pharaoh shows that not all sinful people are of illegitimate 
descent. In contrast, the principle that all anti-‘Alids are w.z. is occasionally 
expanded to include all non-Imamis. Al-Baqir, addressing his disciple Abi 
Hamza al-Thumali, is said to have expreesed this bluntly ; ‘ All people are 
offspring of fornicatrices (awldd bagháya), with the exception of our Bhi'a'. 
The reason given for this has to do with the khums: it belongs to the Imams, 
who have forbidden all but certain of their followers from taking possession of 
it. Many non-Imàmis, disregarding this prohibition, appropriated the khums, 
and one of the ways in which they used it was to pay for a dower. A dower paid 
for with money earned illegally is invalid, as is the resulting marriage; and so 
the offspring of such a marriage are illegitimate.?? 

It should be noted, however, that in some Imàmi traditions a distinction is 
drawn between a w.z. and the offspring of a marriage, the dower for which was 
paid with money acquired illegally. Such an offspring is termed mimzīr (or 
mimeār). This word, which is not listed in the usual dictionaries (L4san, Dozy, 
etc.),** derives from the Hebrew word for w.s., mameer (itself of uncertain 
etymology). For the Im&mis, the mimzir is not the offspring of zinā in the 
normal sense of the term; but since the union of which he was born was achieved 
by illegal means, he is regarded as affected thereby. The sources are unanimous 
in stating that the impurity of the mimzīr laste for seven generations (là yaftbu 
tla sab‘at aba’).*" No such unanimity exista in the (very few) pronouncements on 


9? Beo the references in the ous note. 

71 A]. Ayylahl, op. oit., 1, 24 (ad Q 7 : 111), oit. PwrAda, loo. oit. 

7 A|-Tüsi (Tsby?n, ed. Ahmad Shawq! al-Amin and Ahmad Habib Qasir al-'Amilt, Najaf, 
1376/1957-1388/1968, rrr, 155, ad Q 4: 22) quotes aI-Belkh! (Le. Abū l-Q&zim ‘Abd Allah b. 
Ahmad al-Ka‘bi, d. 310/981; cf. Ibn al-M. &, Kitáb i al-mu‘tasila, ed. 8. DIwald-Wilzer, 


not w.x., because ther parents had concluded a valid marriage &ocordi vo their ayatam (ayan 
if it is not regarded as such by Muslims). The quotation in probably m al- s Kitab 
(e.g. 1, 13). 

4 Kdft, vu, 285 f., cit. Burhan, rt, 87, Yüsuf al- » Op. cit., IU, 18 f. Bee also Kd/i, 1, 
546; Ibn Büábewayhi, op. at.. 377; idem, Ikmäl al-din, Tehran, 1801/1883-4, 267; T ,IV, 
186, 187 £ ; al-'Allàima Ibn al-Mutahher al-I, MukAtalaf a [= M: Tehran, 
) Cf in 


5-80; N. Calder, ' KAwms in ImAm! Shii jurisprudence from the tenth to the sixteenth 


oen AD., BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1982, 89-47. 
H Or (in the case of a slave-girl), the money for whose purchase was illegall armi 
Y al bahrayn Fakhr 


" J^ v, 225, clt. WaaT'iü, vi/2, 224; Muhsin al-Fayd, al- Waft, Tehran, 1875/1955-6, ur, 
à : 


oaa 
or 


314b wwjüh al-mabisib). The form given in these sources is mimräz; al-Majlis! (in his 

as given in n. 2 of K&fi, loc. cit.) derives the word from the root srs whioh denotes 

blemish e, and olaims that it 1s the more correct form. See also al-Turayhl, loc. att. Ab 
in the sense of ‘ generation ’ (more precisely, ' a downward-generation ’; of. X41, rr, 14, n. 1) is 
probably an instanco of metonymy. 
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the duration of the impurity of the w.s. : one tradition speaks of seven genera- 
tions (i.e. equal to that of the mémzir),** while another implies in general that it 
extends to the immediate descendants of the v.z.3* Yet it stands to reason that 
the impurity of the mimeir is meant to compare favourably with that of the 
w.s., and that the assumption underlying the msmetr-tradition is that the 
impurity of the w.z. lasts for more than seven generations.*? 

Blame for the proliferation of illegitimate offspring is also laid at the door 
of ‘Umar b. al-Khattáb: legitimate marriage often presupposes legitimate 
preceding falaq proceedings. When ‘Umar, as part of his unlawful innovations 
(bida‘), instituted the three-fold jaldq in one session, those who practised it did 
not in fact have their marriages legally terminated Women who had been sub- 
jected to this procedure thus remained legally married ; “ when they were later 
remarried, this remarriage was invalid and any offspring produced of it ille- 

itimate.@ 

The w.z. plays a prominent role in certain eschatological traditions: one of 
these has it that the turbulent period preceding the arrival of the Mahdi will be 
marked by a plethora of w.z.; ** another, that during the reign of the Sufyani 
all power will be in their hands; ** while ‘Ali is quoted as declaring that the 
companions of the Dajjal will consist mostly of Jews “ and w.z.“ 


= Kft, m1, 14. In the version quoted in Bikar, xvir/1, 10, the reference is to six generations. 
Sunn! traditionists cite & Pro o traditxan on the authority of Abt Hurayra, to which 
descendants of v.s. are from entry to Paradise forsee genskatione (Gba) ; yot this iadi: 
tion is usually regarded as forged (Ibn al-Jawzxi, op. cit., rrr, 111; i, al- La' dli al-masnii‘a, 
rr, 198; Ibn op. oit., ri, 228 ; al-Shawk&nl, op. oit., 204). Accordi deli in 
‘Abd al-Raxx&q ( Musanaaf, vit, 455, ort. al-Suyüti, op. ort., rr, 198 £.), Khálid al-Re 
see e.g. Ibn Ab! H&tim al-R&zi, alJarh wa 'IHHa'dil, 1/2, Hyderabad, 1371/1952, 323 ; Hajar 
al-‘ , Lisän al-misdn, 1, Hyderabad, 1880/1911-2, 374) read in & certain (Jewish 1) 
book that descendants of w.z. do not enter Paradise for seven tions. Acco to 
(who is as an authority on isrf'iliyyäi on a per with Wahb b. Munabbih (Mwronaaf, 
al-Buytiti, loc. cit.)), God eased e burden on descendants of Muslim v.s. by reducing the waiting 
period to five generations. 

3? Boo below, section IL. Cf. also the traditian according to which the w.s. does not beget noble 
children (18 ywwjibw) (Hasan b. Sulaymin al-Hill!, M bapT'ir al-doraját, Najaf, 1370/ 
1950, 152). 

4° The tradition in Kaji, v, 225 opens with the statement: id yatlbw walad al-sind wa lä yatibu 

abadan. This formulation 1s open to various interpretations: it might mean that the 
money received (e.g. from selling  w.s. slave) is forever impure, or that he himself, as well as the 
money received from him, are forever impure. In the latter case, the ' abadan ' t mean that 
the v.s. remains in a state of purity until death (and perhaps beyond), but that his descendants 
are not affected ; or that both he an all Kee quet gorierstaons of dosoendanw aro iipore 

41 This, of course, also a to the men; but since a man could be married to four women 
at a time, the consequences him were not as grave. 

43 ' AIT b. Ahmad al-Kafl, al-[atighdtha, n. pl, [108-], 48 f. C£. al-Mufld, al Masi i al-pighd- 
"nar E 

4 Al-No al-Ghayba, Tehran, 1817/1899—1900, 182 (where the wa takthers 
awldd al-sind is clearly to be to the alternative wa taqil« 
oat hg añd Bunnt adition (for bho former aei og Yahyk b. al-Husayn al-Shajari, al-Amält, 
Beirut, 1408/1983, n, 270; for the latter, e.g. uhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rasil 
1108/1691), al-Ishd‘a li ashrüj al-sd'a, Cairo, 1898/19738-4, 71, 78 f., quoting earlier sources). 
A to‘Abd All&h b. Mas‘fid, only v.s. will be in the last thirty years before the sd'a. 


Bee Ve al-Nays&bür!, al-Mustadrak, al-Riyãd, 1388/1068, rv, 522, whence al-Barzanji, op. 
cit., 1 179. 
G AL Pas, rei m Najaf, 1385/1065, 278, oit. Bikar, xm, 158, 
baad to as ‘ those wearing green ahawis ' (apab altoydlisa al-khudr). For the identifice- 
of this expression with the Jews see A. Araxi's edition of al-8 s al-Ahadith al-hisdn ft 
al-faylasde, Jerusalem, 1983, 51, para. 159, and the references there. See also 's 


ton 

adl 

TE aloe drebico, T8 1976, 100—55, at 188, n. 5, 142 f. A 
** Ibn B&bewayhi, I al-din, 291, cit. Bihar, xm, 153. 
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II 

Many of the notions about the s.s. which come to the fore in Imami hadith 
are also evident in the realm of figh. There are no chapters in Imámi legal texts 
devoted exclusively to a discussion of the legal position of the w.s. in all ite 
aspects ; instead, regulations governing his status are scattered throughout the 
Imam! legal literature.'! The most significant of these are brought together in 
this section. 
1. Ritual ablution (fahara). Some authorities maintain that the su'r 48 of the 
Jew, the Christian, the w.z., the polytheist and all who oppose Islam is impure 
and may not be used for ritual ablution.‘® Others say that such usage ia merely 
reprehensible.5^ All agree that the most impure su’r is that of the Nasibi peed 
‘Alid Sunni). Since the hammám is frequented by Jews, Christians and w.s., 
among others, the water used for washing in it (the ghusdla) cannot also be used 
for ablution.* Similarly, it is not permitted to use for purposes of ghusl (major 
ablution) a cistern in which is collected water from the hammam, because those 
who use such water include the ritually impure (junub), the w.z. and—worst of 
all—the Nagibi.5? 
2. Prayer. The generally held opinion is that a w.z. cannot lead the prayers 
(Le. cannot serve as imam).“ This view was adopted even by those who admit- 
ted his testimony." But if the congregation prays behind someone who later 
turns out to be a w.z., their prayer is valid and they do not have to repeat it.™ 
(According to al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436/1044), however, the Imam! position 
is that it is merely reprehensible (not prohibited) to pray behind a w.z.).5? In an 
utterance ascribed to ‘Ali, the prohibition on praying behind a w.s. is coupled 
with a prohibition on praying behind other categories of people: those afflicted 
with elephantiasis (ajdham, majdhūm) or leprosy (abrag), the mad, those punished 
for hadd offences, Beduin who have not emigrated to settled areas (and are 


11 A Risdla fi walad al-sind wa ahkämihi is mentioned in al-Tihrin!’s Dkari'a, xxv, 146, 
no. 852. Its author is the Shaykh! scholar Muh. b. Muh. Ja‘far al-Bahi&r! a1-Hamad&n! 
(d. 1319/1901-2 or—more probebly—Sha‘bin 1388/June-July 1016; seo idem, T'abagdt a‘lim 
al-shi‘a, 1, Najaf, 1878/1 200, no. 441; 'Abb&s Qummi, Fawl'td al-radawiyya, Tehran, 
1867/1947-8, 418). 8j. According to the information in the Diart'a (lo ct.) the manuscript ia in the 
author's Hamadin. It has apparently never been pu 
“ios y of water wiloh lias Good taod for washing ar Pms of widah Nap beet driik: 
4° Ibn B&bewayhi, al-Hidäya, Tehran, 1877/1967-8, 14, cit. MukAtalaf 6b; Fagth, 1, 8; 
Tahdhsb, 1, 223. 
u Kafe, m, 11; Istbpr, 1, 18; Wast’, 1/1, 165. According to al-Majlst (Mir at al-‘wqd, as 
given in n. 1 of Kafi, loo. oit.), kardha is to be understood here as kurma hibition). 
See the references in the two notes. Cf. also ‘Non-Im&m! Muslims in ImKm! figh ', 
forthcoming in Jerusalem Suds tn Arabic and flo 
51 Was, x, uet 158 £, eit. Dae ; Husayn al-Nejafl, Jawähir al-kaldm, Najaf, 1378/1958-0 f., 
ILD, 36. Seo 
9» Tahdhib, 1, 878; A 158. See also Ki m, 14 
™ A]-Iimyarl, op. cit., 164, cit. Dikär, xvin/2, er . olt., msi Ibn Idris, 
op. cit, 60; al e Aral, ED o epa Team, 18 901-8, 117. to the 
P; UA eee LDR reir ee MM teji Hon ap 
al-'Axix (B&lkr) al-Daylami (d. 6 Ramad&n 468/7 June 1071) (a1-Ehwinskr!, op. ort., rr, 
370-8) and sd "Abi al ‘Axis Ibn al-Barr&j al-Tar&ébulusi d. 9 Sha‘bin 481/28 Oct. 1088) (ibid., xv, 
202-8). 


as i, 11/1, 276 f. Bee also below, heading no. 7. 

^ Ares 3 Mew a Teo KUAS mgt lg fr shark HRD akadt man A uriwa 
EMAN D pl 13/1023, 12T C£ Shard’s', 71, rt, A similar 
imm is su tly discovered not to be a Mualim (T'aAdAib, e Ee td in & state 
of impurity ( , HI, 88). According to al-MurtadA (op. cit., 50), prayer behind a w.s. is nots 

as having been properly performed (wwira'a); but al- Murtad is probably 

to a situation where members of the congregation know in advance that the imdm is a w.s. 

st Al-Murtad&, op. cit., 40. This is also the position of the ‘Allima al-Hill! (MukAtala/, 
loo. oit.). 
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therefore presumably ignorant of the rules of prayer).'^ Al-Murtadā maintains 
that the Imamiyya are alone in prohibiting prayer behind the abrag, the 
majdhüm and those afflicted with palsy (mafity).5* He proffers two explanations 
for this prohibition : first, people with such defects may be physically unable to 
fulfil all the requirements of prayer; and secondly, the believers, when led by 
such people, might feel a sense of aversion which would prevent them from 
concentrating fully on the prayer.*? The theory of aversion (tanfir) is elaborated 
by al-Murtada in his discussion of the *tgma (immunity from error and ain) of 
prophets and Imams.*! The fact that in the Kitab al-intişãr he does not speci- 
fically apply it to the w.z. does not mean that he did not believe such an applica- 
tion to be valid. In fact, a connexion between wz. and tanfir is established by a 
later scholar. 

For his part, Abi Ja‘far al-Tasi (d. 460/1067) hints at the reason for the 
inclusion of the v.s. among those who may not lead the prayers when he says 
that the imaém ought to be free of all defects as well as of fisg **—a vioe with 
which the s.s. is often said to be tainted.“ (A dead w.z. is, however, accorded 
the same treatment as a Muslim: his body is washed and prayers are held over 
him.) *5 
3. Marriage. The two main issues discussed under this heading are: 

i is it permissible for a man to (a) marry a freeborn w.z., or (b) cohabit with his 
w.z. slave-girl i 

ii. can a natural parent marry his/her w.s. offspring 1 

There is a further question with some bearing on the subject at hand : 

iii. is it permissible to marry a prostitute or a fornicatrix ! 


_ The following are the most common answers given : 
i(a) Marrying a freeborn female w.z. is permitted but reprehensible.“ When 
such a marriage does take place, the husband should not seek to have children 


u Al-Qadi al-Nu'm&n, Da‘d’sm al-islim[= Da'Pim], ed. A. A. A. Fyzee, 1, Cairo, 1370/1951, 
183; idem, Kitab al-igipdr, ed. Muh. W. Mtrzá, Damascus, 1876/1957, 28; Fagth, 1, 247 £.; 
Mukhtalaf, loo. cit.; Bikar, xvir1/2, 621. But when the congregation is unaware of these defecta, 
vorab prayer is valid iets ee oo. oit.). See also Kafi, 1m, 375; Tahdhib, 1m, 20 f.; Istibsdr, 1, 
422. a similar utterance, ‘All is said to have prohi ited prayer behind the w.s., the & 


the Beduin after [1] the Adjra (for a discusmon of which see BrAdr, loo. oit.), the one 
who has been punished for a kadd offence, and the unoircumomed (Ibn B&bawayhi, al- Khipdl, 
8011. cit. Bihar, xvir/2, 624). For similar lists seo Kitab Ja'far b. Muhammad b. A, in 


al-Ug&ül al-arba'usi'a, fol. 45b, oit. Bikar, xvi/2, 627; Ibn Qülawayhi, Riwdya, cit. Ibn Idris, 
op. cit, 401; Mukhtalaf, loo. oit. 

99 This statement is ingocurate: to stil (a Tigh ‘alā 'l-madhāhib al-arba'a, 
Beirut, 1969—72, 1, 430), this is also the on. Fatimid Ismāflis, too, hibit 
prayer behind the abras and the ajdkam ( Da'T'im, 1, 183 ; idem, Kitdb al-igtisdr, loo. oit.). 

Al-Murtad&, op. cit., 50. But contrast Shard'i', 1, 60. 

*1 Al-Murtad&, Tons al-anbiy®’, Najaf, 1379/1960, 5 ff. ; the article ' "Igma ', by W. Made- 
lung, m HI, new ed. 

Al-Mafliat (Bikar, xvir/3, 624) emphasizes thet prohibition against leading the prayers 
& to someone merely rumoured to be a w.z. (fimd tandiubw ‘l-alsun), nor to an 
a ota dations Con t (Gd ehiah moss belo), utr i Kaneons hese fab d tu kno: 
It 1s, however, ensible to pray behind such men because they arouse a sense of aversion 
(najrat al-nafs) which prevents concentration on the prayer. Tf kaa te is activated in thelr oase, 
then it is activated a fortiori in the case of a genuine q.s. 

1*5 Takdhib, n1, 28. 

4 A]-Tüs?'s words precede the utterance referred to in n. 58. 

4 Da'Pim, 1, 281; idem, Kitab al-igtipär, 88; idem, T'a'wH al-da'‘f'im, ed. Muh. Hasan 
&l-A'gamli, rr, Cairo, 1069, 67, with the bäi» in tion (loo. cit.) ; al-Tüst, aI- Mabsstt, Tehran, 
1387/1967-1888/1968, 1, 182. Also in the Zaydi tradition (Musnad Zayd, Beirut, 1981, 153). 
But contrast the view of Ibn Idris (as cited in Muhammad Jawüd al-Huseynf al-‘Amill, Kitdb 
miftdh al-karima fi sharh gawd'id al-‘Allima, Tehran, o. 1870/1968, 1, 462; for Ibn Idris's own 
formulation see his Sard'ir, 80 £). 

** Wasi, vi11/1, 387; Mustadrak, 1, 577. 
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by his wife,*? the underlying assumption being that a v.z. has wicked character 
traits and that these are passed on to the offspring. By contrast, Ja‘far al-Sàdiq 
is reported to have objected in principle neither to such a marriage nor to the 
couple having children, since in his view the child’s nature would not be ad- 
versely affected: ‘The offspring is determined by the loins, the woman is 
merely the receptacle (wa tnnama 'I-walad li ’l-gulb, wa innama ’l-mar’a wu'd’).’ 
The only reason why such a marriage might be seen as reprehensible is the social 
stigma (‘Gr) attached to it.5* For Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn Idris (d. 598/1202), 
on the other hand, marrying a female w.z. is forbidden.¢* The reason which he 
gives for this prohibition is her unbelief. For others sharing his view, it is her 
impurity: ‘A man should not defile himself (wa lā yunajjis al-rajul nafsahu) 
by marrying a w.z.’ 7° 

i(b) Ja‘far al-Gàdiq is reported to have had no objections (là ba’s) to someone 
cohabiting with his w.z. slave-girl." A somewhat different view is that while 
such cohabitation is permitted, abstention is preferable. Acoording to another 
ruling, a master may cohabit with his w.z. slave-girl, but should avoid having a 
child by her.’* The reason given by some authorities is that there is nothing 
good in the offspring of a fornicator (walad al-zani) ; the term ‘ offspring ’ here 
obviously includes second-generation offspring of the zani, and not only the 
w.z. himself," 

Some traditions appear to sanction a retroactive legitimation (tahlil) of an 
ilicit union. We are told, for example, that a man once bought a s.s. slave- 
girl, fell head over heels in love with her and wished to make her his concubine 
(or perhaps even to marry her ?).78 The Imam "* told him to locate the master 
of the girl's mother and ask him to pronounce the mother’s act of sind licit ; 
through this procedure the offspring (in this case, the slave-girl) would become 
pure (l5 yafiba ’I-oalad), i.e. legitimate." Such tahlil was, not surprisingly, 
frowned upon by some Imami authors, who refused to admit this praotioe,7* 

ii Taken to its logical conclusion, the rule that no affiliation existe between 
parent and illegitimate offspring means that they should be able to marry one 
another. Indeed, al-Tüsi in his Mabstj quotes the view of & certain unidentified 
group (gawm minhum) to the effect that such a marriage, though reprehensible, 
is licit."* The prevalent opinion among Imam! scholars, however, is that the 
physical connexion which exists between natural parent and child precludes any 


€! Kafi, v, 358; Was il, loo. oit, The use of ‘axl (or some other oon ead e here 


mpliortly sanctioned. In a a stipulation that the wife bear no is 
considered reprehenalble (T 875). 

“F Ir, 271; Tahdhib, vi, 477; Wasd'il, vii/l, 888. Cf. al-Mufid, al-Ikktipäs, 50 
The view that the offspring GA he eiee Idco alwa ya accen: see 
e.g. one of the questions in Mas® il ‘Abd Allah b. Saldm, as discussed Schwarzbeum, 
cnl ond Boral genda in Imi f ü alldorf-Hessen, 1982, 56 f. 

** Ibn Idris, op. cit., 287, oit. al-Majlist, Mir'4 al-‘ as in n. 1 of Kaft, v, 358 

1% Da‘d'im, rr, Cairo, 1870/1000, 496, cit, M: rn, 457. 

T. Da'Pim, Fagth, loo. ort. ; TaAdAib vii, 448,477; WaaTil, vijl, 388. cf. Ki v, 858 

™ Kitdb Husayn b. Sa'id, cit. Bikar, pial a A Wast i, loo. eit- cf. Shard’s‘, 1r, 80; 
idem, al-M: al-ndft [= Mukhtasar], Tehran, 1 967-8, 210. 

" Wat, v1/2, 223. Beo also Kasi, loo. cit. ; M rr, 577. The same ruling applies to 
a ala (Kitab Husayn b. Sa'id, oit. Bikar, xxmm, 90) 


Zoroastrian ; 
™ Mustadrak, ri, 457; of. Da'T'im, 1, 198. 
Cambridge, 1965, 79. 
T° ghadubumd, i.o. Muhammad al-B&gir or Ja'far al-G&diq. 


T KAR, v, 500. 

"IRE T Y Ubi esae cetero (o up iut no such abbreviation appears, however, in 
the list of abbreviations given in the to this edition of the Kaji). 

70 Al-Tüsl, al-Mabstj, rv, 200. -[üs may well be referring to the Shifts (af. below). 
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possibility of marriage between them.*? The explanations for this vary : al-Tüsi, 
for example, maintains that when a man commite sia with a woman, her 
(legitimate) daughter is thereby forbidden to him; al-Tüsi then argues that this 
prohibition extends to the offspring of the act of zinā, because this offspring, too, 
is a child (albeit a natural one) of the mother. Al-Tüst also claims that the 
Qur'ànio prohibition against marrying one's daughters (Q 4 : 23) applies in this 
case, since even though a w.z. is not a daughter from the point of view of the 
shari'a, the term ‘ daughter ' (bint) in ordinary language—and so in the Qur'an— 
refers not only to legal but also to natural daughters.*! Ibn Idris adopts al-Tüsi's 
position but rejects his arguments in ita favour: first, Ibn Idris maintains that 
a man is not forbidden to marry the (legitimate) daughter of a woman with 
whom he had committed ‘fornication or adultery.*? In the second place, where 
the shart and the ordinary language usages of a term differ, the shar's usage 
is to be followed. For Ibn Idris, the reason for the prohibition has nothing to do 
with incest, but derives from the general rule enjoining a believer not to marry 
an unbeliever; since for Ibn Idris, every s. is tpso facto an unbeliever."* 
Al-Muhagqgiq al-Hilli (d. 676/1277), on the other hand, adopts a position closer 
to that of al-J'isi when he stresses that the w.z. was born of the sperm of the 
rani.“ In other words: even though no legitimate affiliation (nasab sahth) 
exists, the restrictions relating to incest (tahrim al-mugdhara) apply." The 
modern Imami scholar Muhammad Jawad Maghniyya appears to be following 
al-Tasi when he says that both (ordinary) language and customary practice 
(lughatan wa ‘urfan) categorize a v.s. as the daughter of the sant. Maghniyya 
then makes a general point by stating that, with a few exceptions, the legal 
status of the offspring is determined by the manner in which the relevant term 
(in this case, walad) is normally defined and employed in the language (al-ahkam 
tatba‘u 'L-asma").** 

iii The question whether it is permissible to marry a prostitute or a forni- 
catrix might appear at first to have little to do with the ws. Yet for some, at 
least, & direct connexion between the two issues exists: according to one pro- 
nouncement, for example, a man should marry a woman of pure origins (man 
wultdat li rashda) and should avoid immoral women (dhawat al-fujiir).*” The 
implication is that an immoral woman is likely to be a v.s. herself, and also to 
bear illegitimate offspring.** A different view is that it is permitted to marry a 

a aoe Kitab GEM, Qumm, ad., m, 382. . 

** According to Ibn I (op. oit, 250), thoes, who ste biata RE ret REM CERE 
the daughter (or mother) of the sdaiya include al-Mufid and gl-Murtadk. In fact, al-Murtad& 
(in the Kitab al-iatipdr, 106) a to the view that such a is forbidden. 
A]-Tüsi's portion in al-N PP Beirat, 1390/1970, 458) and the Kiudb al- (loo. oit.) is 
that itis forbidden; yet, as Idris is quick to point out, he a different view in his 
Tibyä» (m, 100, ad Q 4: 3). Tbn Idris himself regarda such s as licit ; he bases his view 
on the that everything not cally forbidden is lawful (al-agl al-ibäha). The Qur'kn 
k such women as seam good to ' (Q 4:8); according to Ibn Idris, both mother 
zl à ter of the süwiga are included in this ruling. See also al-Himyar!, op. cit, 68; Isbgér, 


83 Ibn Idris, op. cit., 287. Ibn Idris also held that was. was im and maintained that 
this was the oase oven if the s.s. was outwardly (phras an Imămi. view is attacked by 
É and 


by & late Imkm! author as unusual and 
anomalous (al- eee op, oits Yi 299); 


Shard’s', 1, 
55 ibid. 
95 Figh al-imdm Ja'far aodig, Y, 201. 
*' Da'@im, 11, 192; see also ibid., 1, 198. It is likewise forbidden to contract a «t'a marriage 
with someone known to have hab committed sind (KAI, v, 457; see also ‘Alf b. Ibrahim 


&l-Qummi!, op. cit., 1, 95 £). But foro such a marriage is merely reprehensible (Skard'i, 11, 
24; Makhiapar, 205). 
of, al-Jagpke, Abbe al-qur'dn, Istanbul, 1388/1919-20, rrr, 266 f. 
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woman known to be a prostitute (or a fornicatrix) (al-ma'rüfa bi "l-zinà),** 
as well as a woman with whom one has previously committed zinā °° (as long 
as the woman was not married at the time).* A third, harmonizing opinion 
maintains that it is permitted to marry a fornicatrix (or a fornicator) after she 
(or he, or both) have repented. Further views are that a Muslim may marry 
an immoral woman (faytra), but should avoid having a child by her; ** or that 
it is reprehensible for him to marry such a woman, but that should he do so, he 
should prevent her from committing any further acta of fujūr.* Some traditions 
maintain that it is forbidden to marry a khabitha (literally, ‘a corrupt, wicked 
woman ’).* It is in keeping with the prevalent Imami view of the nature of 
the w.z. that this term is understood to refer either to a w.s.** or to a zániya 
(prostitute /fornicatrix).*7 

4. Wei-nurse. There is a widespread belief that when a baby sucks milk from 
his mother or his wet-nurse, he imbibes with it some of her aharacteristice.*^ 
Care should therefore be taken in the selection of a wet-nurse ; stupid, ugly or 
weak-eyed wet-nurses are to be avoided.” Now since it is often held that a 
v.z. has pernicious character traits, it is deemed improper (là yasluhu) to have 
a w.r. (or her mother) serve as a wet-nurse.!? For al-Baqir, the milk of a 
Jewish, a Christian or a Zoroastrian wet-nurse is preferable to that of a w.z.1% 
The rule prohibiting the employment of a v.s. wet-nurse appears, however, not 
to have been rigorously applied, perhaps because it was not always possible 
to find a wet-nurse the purity of whose origins could be ascertained. In the 
case of w.s. slave-girls, a favourite technique for overcoming the problem 
consisted in the above-mentioned tahli} procedure, whereby the alave-girl's 
master declared the union of which she was an offspring to have- been licit ; 
such a declaration was sean as rendering the milk (of both the slave-girl and her 
mother) as pure and licit (j4ba).!93 As in the case of cohabitation with a w.z. 
alave-girl, not all lawyers were happy with the idea of such retroactive legitima- 
tion. Al-Tüsi, for one, explains that the taklil fluences only the nature of the 
milk which the baby will be drinking. It is not to be construed as condoning the 
aot of zing; this act took place in the past, and no subsequent procedure can 
put it right.1™ 


" Maghniyya, cit., v, 208. 
"F 35. 263; al-Ttat, Kitab al-EMla/, 0, 878; Shari‘, 11, 18; Mukhiapar, 201. See also 
Rafi, v, £; Isibpde, loo. cit. 

*! Al-Murtad&, op. cit., 106, cit. apis be 1, 832. Bee also Ibn Shu‘ba, op. cit., 835. 

11 KGS, v, 354 f.; Da Zim, 11, 284; T , VII, 827; Istibpär, 1/1, 168; Mukhtalaf, 2652. 

93 Al- yari, op. ait., 102. 

H A]-TAast, aL-N. 458; and see the discussion in Ibn Idris, op. cit, 291. Beo in general 
J. Schacht, ‘ Ad as an impediment to marriage in Islamio and in Canon law’, Revue Inter- 
nationale des Droits de TAntiquitd, 2nd series, 1, 1952, 105-23, at 117-9, 121 f. (I was referred to 
this article by Mr. Michael A. Cook). 

n V 0. The term kkabitidi occurs in Q 24: 26. 

* is the interpretation given in Muhsin al-Fayd's al- Waft (cit. Kasi, v, 858, n. 1). 

** Al-Majlist, Mira pd (cit. ibid.). 

* Kaft, vi, Bf; Wastu, vi1/2, 187. 

** Wail, vi1/2, 187-0. Bee also Ibn B&bawayhi, ‘Uyin abkbir al- Rida, Najaf, 1890/1870, 1, 
38, ott. Bikdr, xxx, 76. 

1** Al-Himyerl, op. ott, 150 f., oit. Bikar, loo. cit.; Kast, vr, 42,44; Da'im, nr, 241, cit. 
Mustadrak, 11, 624; Fogh, ir, 807; Iasbear, 821; Wasd'dl, vi1/2, 184 f. Boe also the Pro- 
phetio dictum quoted in Da‘®im, rr, 240, oit. Mustadrak, loo. cit. 

101 Kafi, vr, 43; Fagth, rrr, 308 (wmm w.s.) ; ior, ak Mugni, Tehran, 1977/1897, 112 (from 
Ja'far al adig 


1& Thus al-Tūs! (al-NiMäya, 504, whence Ibn pia 319) mays that one should not 


someone 
Bee the references in n. 101; also Kitdb Husayn b. Sa‘id, cit. Bikar, loo. cit. ; Da'Pim, rr, 
241; sl-Tüsi, loc. cii. ; MukAtapar, 1090; Mustadrak, loc. cit. 
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5. Slavery and manumission. In addition to the items mentioned under the two 
previous headings, there is also the rule that when a w.z. is born to slave parents, 
the fact that he is not their legitimate offspring does not exempt him from the 
status of a slave; he may be put to service or sold.!9* His status is thus inferior 
to that of a foundling (lagi, lagia), who is considered free and may neither be 
bought nor sold.!9* It is a moot point whether money received from selling a 
w.t. slave may be used to defray the costs of the hay: the answers vary from 
general permission,!°” to permission as a dispensation (rukhsa) only,*°* to 
outright prohibition.!?* The prohibition is explained as follows : since the 10-2. 
is impure, the money received from selling him is likewise impure (là yaftbu 
thamanuhu abadan) (and should therefore not be used to facilitate the perform- 
ance of a religious duty).U° According to another tradition, it is permitted to 
use the proceeds of the sale of a w.z. slave as dower, but it is forbidden to use 
them to finance a pilgrimage to Mecca.1? 

The majority view seems to be that there is no harm (là ba's) in manumitting 
a w.z. slave.? This, then, is a distinctly cooler attitude than that regarding the 
manumission of a Muslim slave, which is seen as a commendable act. According 
to others, there is no harm in manumitting the offspring of a w.z. slave and his 
jariya wife as an act of piety.“ The implication here is that the stigma of 
illegitimacy is carried over to the next generation : the offspring of a legitimate 
union in which one of the parents is a v.s. is nevertheless regarded as tainted by 
the status of his v.s. parent. 

Manumission of slaves is a common method of expiation (kaffara). The 
Imámiyya disallow, however, the manumission of a w.z. slave as kaffara. 
Al-Murtada justifies the ImAmi position by reference to Q 2: 267, which prohi- 
bits the giving of corrupt produoe (khabuh) as alms. Since, according to a 
Prophetic tradition, ‘ there is nothing good in a w.s.', and since manumission of 
a slave as expiation is an instance of good (khayr), & v.s. cannot be manumitted 
for this purpose.1* 

The position that it is permissible to manumit a q.s. slave is rejected by Ibn 
Idris. He maintains that those who hold this view =” assume that the w.£. 
slave had adopted Islam, and that this is the reason for manumitting him. For 
Ibn Idris, however, outward pronunciation of the shahadatan does not constitute 
sufficient grounds for accepting that the w.z. had in fact become a Muslim. 

108 Da'Pim, 11, 496, olt. Mustadrak, 1, 457; TaAdMb, vr, 227; Wast'dl, v1/2, 223. 

1*5 Pagik, m, 86 ; TakdMb, vin, 31, 228. See aleo K , V, 224, 225; al-Tüsi, al-Mabstt, rr, 
852; Wasil, vir/, 872. According to al-Muhaqqiq al-Hillt (SkanTs*, 1,175; Mukkéapar, 28), 
the 1s considered free only when found in the al-isldm (because ho is thon assumed to 
S DR im, loo. ott, eit. Mustadrak, loo. cit. ; Fi loo. oit. ; Takdhib, viu, 227, x, 28. 

1€ Muhsin al-Fayd, op. oit., 11, part 10 (Kitab al-makisib). 
zm Wasii vi/ 238, t24. Al AI-Tüst (as quoted ibid.) interprets the ruling as meaning that this 

ne K v, 225; Mob al ey, 102. di Wasi, v1/2, 224. ee ee Scl a 
phi to give as padaga profits earned illegally). See in general Kasi, v, 124-6, TaAdMb 
Yo 1 Tn contrast to tho oase of tho Deus; money received from such & sale cannot be said to 


have been 

Ea Xin Mechonnd a. Walid a ond, in aL Upal aar emi, fol. 00b, cit. Mustadrak, 

lo^ ds Kat, vr, 188 m, 86; al-T fs, al-Nihäya, 542; Tahdhtb, vir, 218, 227 ; MwkMala, 
812a ; cf. al-M: i , Op. oit., v, 259. In contrast both Ibn al-Junayd (d. 381/091 ; se 
below, n- 181) and I hn Idris were opposed to manumitting him (Mwbitalaf, loo. oit.) 

is Al Martadi op. oit, 166. 

117 Among whom he typically singles out al-Tüsi, even though al-Tüs! was not alone in 

it. 
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Ibn Idris (who claims to be following the more evident (al-azhar) Imam! position) 
maintains that the w.z. slave is always an unbeliever, regardless of how he may 
seem to us, and may therefore not be manumitted.8 

The inferior position of a v.s. slave appears to be emphasized in the following 
ruling: when a man deorees in his testament (aea) that a believing alave should 
be manumitted, but it is then discovered that the money allotted for this pur- 
pose is insufficient, a slave ‘of unknown parenta’ (min afn al-nds) may be 
manumitted instead.4* Although the term ‘ mn afnà' al-nás ' is not necessarily 
synonymous with ‘ w.s.’,2° in this oase the two may well be identical.™ 
6. Inheritance. According to the Sunni madhahib, the position of the w.s. as 
regards inheritance is identical with that of the walad al-mula‘ana (i.e. the child 
disowned by his father through the procedure of li'ün) : 1 he does not inherit 
from his father, nor does his father inherit from him; he does, however, inherit 
from his mother, and she inherits from him.!3 This is also the position of the 
Zaydis and the Fatimid Ismé‘ilis..™ The prevalent position among Imam! 
scholars stands in marked contrast to that of the other schools: while they 
agree with them on the status of the walad al-mula'ana, arguing that he remains 
the legal offspring of his mother,! they maintain that the w.z. does not inherit 
from either of his parents, nor do they inherit from him. It is, however, wrong 
to assume that this position was unanimously adopted by all Imami jurista.1™ 
Al-Tüsi knows of ‘some of our colleagues’ (wa ft aghabina) who equated the 
position of the w.z. with that of the walad al-mula‘ana for the purposes of inheri- 
tance.” The existence of such a view among the Im&miyya is also known to 
Ibn Idris 4° and to al-Mubaqqiq al-Hilli.** In fact, those espousing it include so 
central a figure as Ibn Babawayhi (d. 381/991),13? as also Abū ‘Ali Ibn al-Junayd 
(d. 381/991) 1"! and al-Tüst's pupil Abū ’l-Salah Tag! b. Najin (al-Din) al-Halabt 


us Ibn Idris, op. cit., 345. 

ue Waed'sl, v1/8, 482. In a smilar tradition, the term used is ‘min ‘wed al-nds’, ‘ of the com- 
mon people '. Seo Kafi, vri, 18; Fagih, rv, 159; Wash il, v1/8, 402 f. 

It is rendered in Lane's Lexicon, s.v. fmo, as ‘ when it is not known of whom he is’. See 
also Listn, p.v. fay. 

11 The chapter in the Wasd*i in which this tradition a: is entitled (v1/3, 462): ‘ When 
somoone decrees in his testament that a believing alave sho be manumitted, but it then happens 
that such a slave can either not be found or else the amount required for him 1s in- 
sufficient, then the manumission of a swstad'af [for which term sce e.g. dfi, 1 ] is oon- 
sidered as having fulfilled the conditions of the testament (ajsa'a) ; this ly aleo tho cese when it ia 
discovered after the manumission that this mustad‘af is [also ?] a w..’. The trouble is that the 
traditions which follow this heading do not refer to someone who is discovered to 
be min afañ’ al-nds. This is not altogether since the chapter headings in the Wasd'il 
not infrequently refer to matters which are y obliquely (and sometimes not at all) dealt with 
In the cha themselves. 

188 On which see the article ‘ Li'En ', by J. Schacht, in BJ, new ed. 

= R. Brunschvig, ‘ De la filiation maternelle on droit musulman ’, S7, 9, 1958, 49-59, repr. in 
Études d'Islamologie, Paris, 1976, rz, 155-65; N. J. Coulson, Succession in the Muslim family, 


Cam 1871, 172-6; Y. Linant de Bellefonds, Traité de droit musulman compard, m1, Paris, 
1978, 18 £, 23 f. Bee also LeTy, op- ait, 147. 
14 Brunschvig, art. cit., 5$ [= 158], n. 4. Seo Da'd'im, rt, 382, oit. Mustadrak, mm, 168. 


iare EX Yar 160-2; Skard'i', 11, 90, 195; of. al-Murtads, op. cit., 145. 
15* As is implied by Brunschvig (art. oit., 52 [= 158], Coulson (op. ort., 23, 178) and Linant de 


Bellefonds (op. oit., rrr, 28). 
187 ALT al-Ijtz riri wa'l-mowarith, Najaf, 1388/1063; seo also idem, Xitdb al-khila/, 
e Bardi 400. n 

ir, j 


In Shards, 1, 105; Mukhtapor, 274; Shark mekat al-nihdya (unpeginated). 

ico e MW (TJT i, oit, ala, Sita) and x tly also in his Fagth (rv, 232, 235). 

131 On whom see al-Najishi, Kitdb al-njal, Bombay, 17/1 1900, 278-6 ; al-Tüs!, Fihrist, 
ed. A. Sprenger and M. ‘ 2l-Haqq, Caloutta, 1858, 267-9; A. Falaturi, ‘ Die Zwolfer-Sohia 
aus der Sicht eines Schiiten: Probleme ihrer Untersuch ’, Festschrift Werner Caskel, od. 
E. Graf, Leiden, 1968, 79, n. 2, 8. Ibn al-Junayd was rejected most Im&mis for his espousal of 
qiyds. Beo og. al-Mufid, al-MasT'i] al-pightniyya, 18 f, 22; al-Khwünskri, op. aft, vi, 145-52. 
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(d. 447/1055—8).13 These scholars base their stand on a view of Yünus b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman 133 and on an utterance ascribed to ‘Ali.1* In his refutation of this 
view, al-Tüsi dismisses the statement attributed to ‘Ali as a khabar shadAdA, 
which cannot be used to counter traditions reflecting the standard Imami 
view. He also suggests that the transmitter of the statement might have heard 
such a ruling concerning the walad al-muld‘ana, might have concluded that it 
also held for the w.z., and transmitted it according to his erroneous conclusion, 
thus attributing this view to ‘Ali. As for the ruling related by Yünus, al-Tüsi 
labels it mawgif (since it does not go back to an Imam); as such it only expres- 
ses Yünus's view 135 Tt might be recalled at this point that opinions concerning 
Yfinus’s reliability varied, and that some Imàmis were severely critical of him."** 

Al-Hurr al-‘Amili (d. 1104/1692-3) attempts to explain away ‘Ali’s dictum 
by interpreting it as referring to the offspring of a union in which the man 
clearly committed zinā, but which for the woman was a case of ' dubious union ' 
(wat? al-shubha, where the party in question is under the false impression that 
the sexual act in which he or she has engaged is legal). This interpretation is 
rejected by al-Kirbàsi (d. 1261/1845) as far-fetched: for him it is sufficient to 
note that Yünus's view and the utterance ascribed to ‘Ali conflict with the 
mainstream traditions.1#¢ Al-Nüri al-Tabarsi (d. 1320/1902) is lees decisive : 
while agreeing that the view denying any connexion in inheritance between a 
1.2. and his natural parents is the sounder one, he acknowledges that the issue 
is not at all straightforward (wa ’l-mas’ala là takAld mn al-tshkal).19° 

In the view of those who refuse to equate the status of the w.z. with that of 
the walad al-mulà'ana there is no mutual inheritance even when the couple who 
have committed zinà subsequently legalize their relationship. The ninth Imam 
Abt Ja‘far Muhammad al-Jawad (d. 220/895) is said to have declared that the 
offspring of an originally illicit union remains illegitimate (ls ghayya) even when 
he greatly resembles his father; as a result he neither inherits from his parents 


ae In his Käfiya (ct Diort'u, xvii 247, no: 103, whero the title of the work is gion as at K 
UE irad see also Muhsin al-Amtn, A‘ al-sM'a, xiv, Damascus, 1858/1939, 281-4). Bee M 
al-Kirbisi, Nukhbat fi’ L-wapdyd wa '"Lawürith, 1, Najaf, 1389/1969-70, 216 ; 
M n 978b; edrtor’s note in Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Yisuf, [dah al-fa«dT'id, 1v, Qumm, 
1889/1969-70, 247 f. In the view of these jurists, if the mother has the w.s., then his 
inheritance belongs to the mother’s brothers. See Kaft, vi, 164; asi], vi1/2, 556, 558. Tbn 
al-Barr&j (seo above, n. 54) inclines towards the majority view (al-cqwd 'indi), but is not fully 
to it aped loo: cit): 

193 K, Was, loo. cit. On Yünus see e.g. &-Quhp&'l, Majma‘ al-rijdi, Isfahan, 1384/ 
1964—5—1887/1967-8, v1, 203—507. 

14 Wasd'sl, viu/2, 569. See also Da'Pim, 11, 882, cit. Mustadrak, 111, 168. 

195 Tetibpde, 10/2, 188 f.; TaAdAib, 1x, 344 f.; Mukbhialaf, 3740; Wadi, loo. clt. ; al-Kirbiisl, 
op. oit., rr, 216 f. 

P: de This is discussed further in ‘ Bord’a in Shit doctrine’, farthooming in Jerusalem Studies 
in Arabic and Islam. See also below, n. 289. 

187 Wasd'il, loc. oit.; see also Muh. ‘Abduh Burüjirdi, Kulliyydt-c hwqüg-e ieldet, Tehran, 
1885 8h/1965, $89. For wat’ al-shubha (or bi shubha), known as shubAat ‘ ‘a mistaken or 
dubious cohabitation ', see Kasi, v, 571 f.; Ibn Idris, oit, 280, 441; op. ott., v, 
840 ff. ; Y. Ltnant de Bellefonds, op. oit., m, 29 f. CL. A. A. A. Fyxee, Oxdlines Muhammadan 
Law, Oxford, 1964, 180-7. A to Ibn Idris (op. oit., 441), shubhat 'agd obtains (a) when a 
man marries a relative of his of the ki legally forbidden to hm, because he did not know her 
prior to marrying her and did not know that she was related to him ; (b) when he marries a woman 
Without knowing that aho ee eee ee (c) when he marries a woman without 
knowing that she is in a state of ‘idda ; (d) when he marries a woman while either he or she is in 
a state of ihrām, becenee he forgot, or did not know, that such a marriage was Ilegal. In all such 
cases the man is not of send, and the (called walad ) is considered to be 
legitimate. Beo also Ibid., 283 ; Shard’s', 17, 43; M , 217. In cases of rape, the father only 
is guilty of six, so only he is deprived of inheritance rights as regards his offspring (al-Kirbéal, 
op. oit., rr, 215). 

19 Al-Kirb&al, op. cit., rr, 217. 

19 Mustadrak, 1m, 168. 
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nor do they inherit from him.° Here, again, the underlying principle is the 
rejection of retroactive legitimation. 141 

Some of the jurists representing the majority Im&mi opinion on this issue shy 
away from the use of the terms ‘father’, ‘mother’ or ' parents’ (walidán) 
with regard to the w.z., so as not to imply that such persons exist in a legal sense ; 
after all, the rationale underlying their position is that through the act of sina, 
all ties of legal affiliation are severed.“* Among the ciroumlocutions used are 
(for ‘father ’) the terms al-zani (‘the fornicator’)* and man khuliga min 
nutfatshs (“he from whose sperm [the v.z.] was created ’),!“ and (for ‘ mother "), 
allats waladathu (* she who gave birth to him [= the w.z.]’).1 Others, however, 
have no hesitation about referring to the walidan. Their view, as formulated 
by a late Imami scholar, is that the v.s. is the offspring (walad) of his parents 
from the viewpoints of law [T], language and custom; there is no Imami 
tradition to the effect that a w.z. does not possess the state of waladiyya, i.e. 
of being the offspring of his parents.147 

The majority Imàmi view is also that there is no affiliation between two q.s. 
brothers, so that they do not inherit from each other.4* This is true even when 
these brothers are twins.** Only those who equate the status of the v.s. with 
that of the walad al-mulá'ana allow w.z. brothers to inherit from each other.15° 

The restrictions imposed on the rights of»inheritance of the w.z. do not 
extend to his offspring: they inherit from him (and presumably vice versa); 
when there are no offspring, then the inheritor is the surviving husband or wife 
of the deceased. When the w.z. leaves behind neither children nor spouse, then 
the inheritance belongs to the Imam (and, during his occultation, to whoever 
would be responsible for the payment of blood-money for a murder committed 
by the w.z. (man yadmanu jariratahu), referring to someone considered a repre- 


140 Raft, vo, 165, 164; F rv, 281; Tatibpdr, n1/2, 183 f.; TakdMb, vir, 182 f., 1x, 345; 
al-Muheggigq al-Hilll, Sharh al-nihdya (unpaginated); Waed'tl, vn/2,214. Likewise, when 
a man commits sind with a woman born as a slave (swalida) and then her from her 

vious master and acknowledges the offspring as his own, he does not inherit from the o: 

Fior bly, does the offspring inherit from him). Bee Kaft, vu, 163; Tahdhib, vir, £ 
II, , 944, . Bee also Da‘d’im, 1, 157 ; idem, Ta'wH al-da dim, 1, Cairo, 1967 ( ?), 172 (with 
the bién interpretation ibid., 1, 172 £.) ; MukAiapar, 210. 

14 Sharti‘, 1, 42 f. Cf. Coulson, op. cit., 28; Fyxee, op. cit, 181: ' itimation per subse- 
iene medrinoniom la nob koowa (o. Mheinmadas lam." But contrast the above-mentioned 
tahli procedure. 

1a Boo e.g. Sharti‘, loo. cit. (the sdaf has no o ; idem, Sharh nukat al-nihdya (un- 

EY: EXE 

al-khomea, Beirut, n.d., Maghniyya explains that 
the v.s. is conmdered to be affiliated to his parents as regards marriage (Le. a wz. may not 
his/her parent), but not as regards inheritance and maintenance (nafaqa infa). his Fi. 
al-imdm Ja'far al-Sddig, v, 201 (quoted above, n. 80). Most Imkm! law do not specifi 
mention the entitlement (or of it) of the w.s. to maintenance. It appears, however, thas the 
w.s. 18 not entitled to it, since the duty of nafaqa follows in principle the gardba as established for 
purposes of inheritance. Bee al-Najatl, op. cit, xxxi, 878. 
43 


14 Tbn Idris, op. cit., 400. Similarly Ibn Haxm, al-Muhkalld [== MwhallJ), Cairo, 1847/ 
1028—0—1852/1088—4, rx, 302. 
145 Shard's', loo. oft. Ibn Idris (loo. cit.) speaks of man waladaihu. Cf. al-ZurgKn!, Sharh ‘ala 


muwatia’ alim Malik, Cairo, 1855/1936, 1v, 90. Another airoumlooution, for ‘ parents’, is 
al-aslăn. Pd Tare aad Tbn AMA op. cid, 249 (both quoting from. tho Ta'rikh 
Qaswin of al-RAA9). Ibn al-Juna representing e minority view, has no problem using the 
term ‘mother’; his on for ‘father’ is man sond bi ummihi (‘he who 
sind with the [w.s.’s] mother ’) (MukAtalaf, 878b). 
149 og. TakdAib, 1x, 844. 
uy “li al-Tabrix! al-Gharaw!, Altangih fi sharh al-‘urwa al-vwthod, 11, Najaf, 1881/1961, 70. 
145 Al-Tiisl, Kitäb ; I, 298. 


14 idem, al-Mabst}, rv, 113. 
18 idem, Kitdb al-kj«1Af, loc. cit. 
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sentative of the Imam); this is the case even when the v.s. has living parents or 
relations of these parents. 

Modern Iranian family law as codified under the Pahlavi Shahs preserves 
many of the classical Imam! notions concerning affiliation. As in Imàmi law, 
it does not recognize any legitimate affiliation (nasabe qānūnī) between the 
w.s. and his natural parente. The w.z. does not partake of the privileges and 
responsibilities of the legitimate child, and does not have the right to inherit 
from his parents. His right to maintenance can only be safeguarded through 
various legal stratagems. But since the w.z. does have a blood relationship and 
a natural relationship (nasabe khüni va (abi'*) with his parenta, the laws pro- 
hibiting marriage with relatives apply to him. A child born as a result of rape is 
considered to be a t.t. in relation to the man but the legitimate offspring of the 
woman. Children born as a result of a ‘dubious union’ are not considered 
illegitimate, and enjoy the same rights as other legitimate ohildren.!f 
7. Testimony. There are divergent views on the testimony of a w.z.: some 
authorities reject it outright,48 even when the v.s. outwardly fulfils the condi- 
tions of 'adála ; others (basing themselves on an utterance of Ja‘far al-Sadiq) 
accept it in minor matters only (al-shay' al-yastr / al-düm) (Le. not in cases 
involving hudüd), with the stipulation that the w.z. be known for his moral 
behaviour (gdlsh) 155 or his 'adala. This latter view, which is defended by al-Tüsi 
in his Nshaya,1™ is attacked by Ibn Idris as illogical: if the w.r. is ‘add, Ibn 
Idris argues, then his testimony | should be valid in all matters ; if he is an 
unbeliever, then his testimony is not admissible in either minor or other 
matters." Ibn Idris then attacks al-Tüsl's position (as expressed in the Nshaya) 
from another angle, stating that it is based on an isolated tradition (khabar 
wahid) which, according to the system followed by Ibn Idrīs, cannot be used 
as a basis for a legal ruling.!5^ 

The position of al-Mubaqqiq al-Hilli is somewhat nebulous: at one point 
he declares that the testimony of a w.s. is inadmissible in weighty matters 
(fs Laskya’ aljalila) * (a formulation which implies ita admissibility in minor 
matters). At another point he says that the testimony of a w.s. is not admissible 
at all (aglan). He then quotes an anonymous source (wa gil) according to 
which it is admissible in minor matters if the w.s. is an upright person ; but 
al-Hilli seems to reject this view when he comments that it is based on a rare 
tradition.i*? For his part, al-Hurr al-‘Amili states that the view sanctioning the 
testimony of a v.s. (‘dil or otherwise) is an instanoe of tagiyya.1" Al- 
does not elaborate on his statement; yet since the Imámi view to which he 
refers conforms to the mainstream Sunni position (on which more below), he 


11 TahdMb, 1x, 344; Shards’, 1, 105; Mukktasor, 274; Was il, vi/2, 566; al-Kirbial, 


op. oit., IL 218. 

m H madani, 179 f; H. Löschner, Se ee Talam 4D E 
For, the situation of the wt. as ragarda Iranian nationality we Ibid 48-0 

ue Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘ Nawädir, Da‘d’im, xr, 509, 510, both ort, Mustadrak, nz, 
212; Kitdb Husayn b. Sa'id, oit. Bihär, xxiv, 18; al-Himyari pari, op die 104; Kafi, vu, 395, 806, 
alt. Wasi, 1x , F16 f; al-Qugf al-Nu'măn, Kitab al-igttpar, 1 TakdMb, v1, 244; Ibn Idris, 
.op. ort., 183; ukhtalaf, 860b. 

u4 Al-Murtadh, al-Ingdr, 247. 

18 Tahdhib, loo. oit. ‘Al-Majlial oites this as an anonymous view (wa qi) (Miri al-‘wqal, 
as veo in n. $ of KM, vr, 306). 

wr Fin T , Git. Ibn Idris, loo. att. 
ir Ibn Tarts, los. cit; cf. MukAtalaf, 301a. 


"ra n, 204. 
100 Ibid, n, 285; cL Mukhiapsar, 287. 
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might well mean that such conformity is likely to have resulted from tagiyya. 
This may indeed have been the case throughout most of Im&mi history; the 
available evidence, however, suggests that the more lenient view regarding the 
testimony of the v.s. reflects a genuine early Imümi (or at least Shi‘t) position. 
Al-Hakam b. ‘Utayba, for one, was of the opinion that the testimony of a q.s. 
was admissible (presumably in all matters); he was severely rebuked by 
al-Bàgir for holding this view.’ Now it is a moot point whether al-Hakam was 
an Imàmi;!*! his opinion does, however, point to the existance of a more 
tolerant attitude in Kufan Shit circles. Aooording to another report, ‘Ali b. 
Ja'far asked his brother, the seventh Imam Misa al-Karim, about the testimony 
of the w.g.1 Two different answers are recorded : the first that thia testimony 
is valid, and the second that it is not.!** The latter may be a reflection of the 
later position. 

Particular sensitivity is shown regarding the testimony of a wz. in cases 
involving sina : al-Báqir, for one, is said to have declared, ‘ if four people were 
to testify in my presence that a man had committed sina, and if one of those 
testifying turned out to be a w.s., I would have all four flogged [for qadAf ] '.1** 
It is thus striking that when al-Tüsi (in his Mabsuj) 1*7 adduces three views on 
the testimony of the w.z., the first of these is that if he is an ‘adl, then his 
testimony is admissible in all matters, including sing. Even this view, however, 
is not free of the implication that his parents’ sin somehow clings to hm; for 
al-Tüsi goes on to say: ‘ Likewise, if a man commits an act of disobedience 
(ma swa), is punished for it (hudda fihā), repents and mends his ways, he may 
then give valid testimony in a case involving an offence of the kind for which he 
was punished ’. The second view is that a v.s. (oven if he is 'adl) may not testify 
in cases involving zinā (but may, by implication, do so in other cases) ; the third 
is that his testimony is never admissible. Al-Tfisi says that Im&mi tradition 
points to the third view as the correct one, although he terms the first qawt 
(‘ plausible ', meaning perhaps that it is based on sound reasoning). 

Two points stand out in al-[üsi's analysis: first, his favourable comment 
on the more lenient view ; and secondly, the fact that he does not differentiate 
between weighty and other matters. He thus seems to have shifted his position 
from that in his earlier Nhaya. Al-Tüsi's readiness (in the Mabsüj) to consider 
the possibility of unrestricted testimony by an ‘adl w.z. does not appear to have 
found favour among subsequent Imamf lawyers. 

There are two final points made in this connexion: first, when it is not 
known with a sufficient degree of certainty that the person in question is a w.z. 
(e.g. when there are merely rumours to this effect), his testimony is valid.!** 
Secondly, as mentioned earlier, giving testimony was considered by some to be 
less problematio than leading in prayer: even those who admitted the testimony 
of a w.s. rejected him as imdm.i¢ 


m Al al-Qummf, op. cit., 3, cit. Par T, XXIY, Ts Kafi, 1, 400, vu, 395; al-Kiahsh!, 
; » 880b. 
1€ Beo my artinle ‘ The term swkaddath in Twelver Shi‘tam’, Studia Orieutalia Memorias D. H. 


14 This on was origmally included in a work of MasTil addressed by ‘All b. Ja‘far 
(d. 210 ) to his brother. See al-Tüsi, Fihrist, 212 f.; cf. Wasd'il, loo. cib. ; ‘The 
sources of IsmA'III law ', JN ES, 35, 1076, 36. 


16 Tn the Wasd'd (loc. cit.), both answers are from al-Himyari's Qurd al-isndd. Yet in 
tho Najat, 1869/1950 edition of this work, anly latter answer a (on p. 184). 

160 Kaft, vir, 300; TakdMb, vi, 244 f.; Mukhtalaf, 361a ; WasPU, rz/1 276. 

1? viz, 238, whence MukAtalaj, 300b. 

18 Shards‘, rr, 235. 

1** Wael il, 11/1, 276 £. Cf. above, heading no. 2. 
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8. Judgeship (gada’). The Four Books (as the main classical sources of Imami 
law are known) appear to make no direct reference to this subject. Al-Muhaqqiq 
al-Hilli, on the other hand, is quite explicit: in his view, since one of the pre- 
requisites of judgeship is purity of birth (fahdrat al-mawlid), & person cannot be 
appointed a judge when it is: known with certainty that he is a w.z.17° 

The question is discussed at greater length by a late author, Abt "l-Hasan 
al-Müsawi al-Igfahüni (d. 1358/1939), in his Kstab mirgat al-tuga ft shark kxab 
al-qadà' min al-‘urwa al-suthga. He enumerates ten prerequisites for the assump- 
tion of the office of gagi. The sixth of these is ‘ purity of birth from sina ’.17 
This prerequisite also holds for testimony or leading in prayer, but according 
to the author there is a difference in its application: in the case of testimony or 
prayer, a person is presumed to be of pure origin unless known to be a ws. In 
the case of judgeship, however, no such presumption obtains : it must be known 
(with certainty 1) that the person concerned was in fact born of a legitimate 
union. The author acknowledges that this stipulation stands in opposition to 
al-agl. He does not spell out what he means by this term ; but he may well have 
in mind the principle that & person is considered to be free of blame unless the 
opposite is shown to hold. This principle can broadly be subsumed under the 
heading of tbahat al-asl.17 There is a further aspect of thafat al-agl which is 
breached here; for al-Igfahüni raises the possibility that the w.s. is assumed to 
be excluded from judgeship even though there is no specific prohibition (in the 
form of a Qur'ünio verse, a Prophetic hadith, or an utterance of an Imam) 
denying him this office. Al-Isfahani does not commit himself on this point: 
what he says is that the absence of an explicit ruling by an Imam allowing the 
w.r. to assume the office of gddt might (la'allahu) constitute sufficient grounds 
for the inadmissibility of taking one’s case before him. Al-Isfah&ni relates the 
absence of such a ruling to the extreme rarity of instances of illegitimacy among 
the Im&miyya.!'? This argument seems rather feeble, since the Imams did pro- 
nounce on the status of the w.s. in a variety of other fields. The author rejects 
the view that a w.z. may not be a judge because he is an unbeliever: the claim 
that someone who outwardly acknowledges the shahdda is an unbeliever merely 
because he was brought into this world through an act of sinä flies in the face of 
básio ImAmi notions of justice. Al-Isfahini maintains his opposition to the 
automatic identification of a w.z. as an unbeliever ‘ even if some leading lights 
(akabir) have given a ruling (aftd) to this effect ’.1 Although these akébir are 
not named, Ibn Idris is clearly one of them. 
9. Slander (gadhf). The Qur'ünio hadd punishment for gadAf is carried out not only 
against someone who falsely acouses another of sin, but also against someone 
who slanderously brands another as a w.s. At the same time it appears that, in 
Imám! law at least, the punishment for qadAf in the latter case is pronounced 
in the majority of cases not because someone has been falsely called a w., 
but because this person's parente have thereby been acoused of sd. The 
offended party, then, are the parents rather than the offspring. Several Imámi 
traditions point to this conclusion. Thus, when someone is labelled ‘ son of the 
two fornioators ' (ibn al-sániyayn) and this appellation later turns out to have 
been defamatory, the defamation is considered as having been directed against 


110 Shard’i', m, 204. See aleo Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Yüsuf al-Hilly, op. oit., rv, 208. 
171 Kitab msrgdt al-tugd, 19. 
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the parents (rather than against the son).!'5 When someone calls another ibn 
al-fa'ila (i.e. offspring of a woman who has committed sina), he is given eighty 
lashes for defaming the woman.1”* If the mother of a person slandered as a 1.2. 
is alive, only she (and neither the person addressed nor any of his brothers) 
has the right to forgive the slanderer.!’7 
10. Retaliation (qisas) and blood-money (diya). According to an utterance 
ascribed to al-Baqir, a mother who secretly kills her illegitimate child is to be 
flogged one hundred lashes for killing him; then, if she is married, she is stoned 
for adultery, and if she is not, she is flogged an additional one hundred lashes for 
fornieation.7* This utterance is in accordance with the general rule that a 
parent (wālid) is not to be executed for killing his/her child, only a child for 
murdering his/her parent.!’* The rule is, however, contradicted by another 
which stipulates that the punishment of a mother who deliberately kills her 
(legitimate) child is death.1#° 

The most commonly held position in the classical Im&mi legal texta regarding 
the diya for killing a w.z. is that it is 800 dirhams, equalling that for a murdered 
dhimms, Zoroastrian, or slave.1®! A different view, ascribed to Ja‘far al-Sadiq, 
is that those who had incurred expenses on behalf of the murdered w.z. (pre- 
sumably his natural parents or others who had raised him) should be given the 
amount which they had spent on him during his lifetime (yu'tà allad&s anfaga 
‘alayhi mā anfaga ‘alayhi). 13 

Ibn Idris mentions the opinion that the diya for alaying a w.z. is equal to that 
for killing a Jew (namely, 800 dirhams) as being that of al-Murtada; he says 
that he knows of no other Imam! lawyer who expressed an opinion on this mat- 
ter.18* Given the fact that the ruling which Ibn Idris quotes from al-Murtada 
is also cited by other classical authorities (including al-Tfai, with whom Ibn 
Idris misses no opportunity to disagree), this is a strange oversight. Ibn 
Idris’s own view is that a neutral position (tawagguf) should be adopted, which 
he interprets as meaning in this case that no diya is payable. He bases his view 
on the principle of bara’at al-dhimena (felicitously rendered as ' the most econo- ` 
mie fulfilment of religious duty, without the addition of extra details. which 
might be irrelevant or inimical to God's commands ’).1 The dhimmi is 


now as his son, ‘ You are not my son ’, he is to be punished for gedA/. Here, too, the defama- 
tion is seen as directed the mother, rather than the son. If a pabi is slandered 
without his ta being affected (i.e. when he himself is a suf), then the slanderer is only 
subjected to ta‘sir, and is spared the full rigour of the kadd ly because the pabi has not 
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entitled to protection under certain conditions; when he breaks these condi- 
tions, e.g. through sinful behaviour or public consumption of wine, his blood is 
licit, though only the Imam or someone appointed by the Imam may have him 
killed.1® Perhaps Ibn Idris means that the v.s. is by definition a sinning un- 
believer, and is thus in the same category as a sinning dhimmi (Jew or otherwise) 
in that no diya is due if he is killed. 1% 

While Ibn Idris goes to one extreme in denying any diya to be payable in the 
case of a murdered w.z., al-Muhaqqiq al-Hilli goes to the other by maintaining 
that the blood-money for a murdered w.s. is the same as that for a Muslim. 
TO ATT an important caveat: the w.s. must be one who outwardly 
adopted (idha azhara ’Lislam).1°? Al-Muhaqgqiq rejects the view that the 
diya of a v.s. is equal to that of a dimmi as being based on a tradition with a 
weak tsndd.18* Al-Muhaqgiq appears to be among the first to have placed the 
diya of a murdered q.s. on a par with the diya of a murdered Muslim. According 
to Muhammad Hasan al-Najafi (d. 1266/1850), one of the commentators of the 
Sharà'i, al-Mubaqqiq's position on this point was adopted by all later 
guthoritieg.1** 

Finally, it may be recalled that &ocording to some ImAmi juriste, the w.£. 
has closer ties to his natural mother than to his natural father.1*° This view is 
reflected in the ruling that when a w.s. commits a murder, the blood-money 
(ma‘qula) is to be paid by the relatives of his mother.1* 


Is theImüm! position on the legal status of the v.e. more severe than that of the 
Sunnis? A partial answer can be provided by checking the views of some leading 
Sunni scholars. These scholars wished to establish whether the origins of the 
ws. in any way affected his legal position in Muslim society, specifically as 
regards (1) leading in prayer, (2) giving testimony, and (3) slavery and manu- 
mission. The main Sunni views on these subjects are as follows : 

1. Prayer. There is no consensus as to whether a w.z. may lead the prayers. 
Early scholars who endorsed this practice reportedly included Ibrahim 
al-Nakha‘i, Hasan al-Bagri,!?? al-Sha‘bi,™™ ‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabah, Sulayman 
b. Mtisa,!* al-Zuhri,!*' ‘Amr b. Dinar !** and Ishiq b. Rahawayhi.1** This also 
became the Hanbali?°° and Zahiri*™ position. Nor was it confined to the 
Sunnis: Zayd b. ‘Ali is quoted as declaring that prayer behind a s.s. is permit- 
ted as a dispensation when the w.z. is an upright person.** In contrast, Umar b. 
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‘Abd al-'Aziz is said to have summoned a w.z. who had been leading the prayers 
' in al-‘Aqiq (near Medina) and to have prohibited him from serving again as 
imam.2° The view according to which it is reprehensible for a w.z. to lead in 
prayer is ascribed to Mujahid,?™ Malik *% and al-Shafit,*™ and was adopted by 
the Hanafi,*°’ Maliki *°* and Shàf'i*9* schools. Specifically, Malik is said to 
have disapproved of the w.z. serving as imám rattb, i.e. an imam who officiates 
during the five daily prayers;™° he did not, however, object to the w.z. 
serving as #m4m on other occasions, e.g. during supererogatory prayers.™ A 
different distinction is drawn by the Shafi‘is: according to them, the w.z. may 
only lead in prayer in the (highly unlikely) event of all members of the congrega- 
tion also being w.z.™* Sunni scholars agree in general that a dead w.z. should not 
be treated differently from any other Muslim.™* There are, however, some 
dissenting views on this matter.t!* 
2. Testimony. Some scholars (notably ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ™5 and Nafi‘ 18) 
are said to have rejected the testimony of a wz., while Yahya b. Sa'id 
al-Angari,"" Layth b. Sa'd ©: and Malik *!? rejected it in cases of zinā only, 
and a third group (includmg al-Sha‘bi S? and ‘Ata’ ) admitted it without 
qualification. Al-Bh&fi'i t? and Ibn Hazm *1? emphasized specifically that such 
testimony was valid also in cases involving zinā. 
3. Slavery and manumission. Mujahid disallowed both the buying and selling of 
a w.z. slave,™ as also his manumission ;™* a Prophetic tradition is cited in 


**3 Al-ShEf‘, al-Umm, Beirut, 1400/1980, 1, 198; Ibn Abi Shaybe, op: oit., rz, 217; Sahnün, 
el-Mudawwanaa, Cairo, 1824/1906—7, 1, 86; al-Bayhagq!, op. at., 1m, 00; al-Zurq&nl, op. cit., 
I, 276. 

1H Ibn Ab! Shayba, loo. cit. 

94 A]-Murtadk, al-Intipdr, 50 (oi the Kidb aii of al-Tahk&w?) ; AfwAalla, rv, 211. 

199 AIShEA‘S, mrt 183; &l-Ehiraq!, al-M Qudima, loo. oit. 

207 AJ. Qudkma, loo. oit. ; al-Jaxiri, op. ort., 1, 480. 


X? Sahnitn, op. cit., r, 85; al-Khiraqt, Ibn Qud&ma, al-Zurg&ni, loc. cit. (and see tho interest- 
reasons adduced by al-Zurqinl, ibid.). For the term imm rātib seo E. W. Lane, Manners and 

the modern y 5th , London, 1860, 82 (where it is rendered as ' ordinary 
, Su a.v. rib. 

x1 Myhalld, rv, 211 f.; al-Jaxtr!, loo. oit. MElik's view is attacked by Ibn Haxm (Muhal, rv, 
212) in hs usual caustic 

a Al-Jaxlri, loo. oit. For a similar notion cf. al-Qudi al-Nu‘min, Kitab al-igtisdr, 23 f. 

13 Mysannaf, 1, 583-5, vi, 454f.; al-Khiragi, op. cit, 1m, 419; Muhalld, v, 159, 171; 
Ibn Qud&ma, op. olt., 11, 857; al-Zurq&n!, op. cit., rt, 65. 

X4 These are ascribed to Abū Hurayra ( Mwpaxnaf, 1m, 637, vu, 454 f.; Mukalla, v, 171) and 
Qatăda (M » III, 584; al-Tüst, al-Mabsüt, 1, 182; al-Zurgknt, loc. cit.), and e an 
in example of a Sunni view which is more severe than the majority Im&m! poartion. 
*Abd b. ‘Umar is also said m some to have refused to pray over a dead q.s. (Ibn Abi 
Shayba, op. oit., 11, 819; Mukalld, v, 172); yet these reports are contradicted by others (Ibn 
Ab! Shayba, loo. oit.) more in line with what we are told of Ibn "Umar's y favourable 
atiitude to the ws. (on which more E 

n Afugannaf, VU, 457; Mukkalaf, b. Al-Murtad (loc. cit.) also mentions ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar as rejecting the testimony of a w.z. (but of. previous note). 

115 Mukalld, rx, 480. 

00, 


13 Mubolld, rx, 450. Ibn Haxm also maintained that a v.s. could assume the offloe of qddt 
Ibid.). 
i ixl Mujannaf, vis 457 ; Muhall4, loo. oit., 1x, 82 (against the view of Ibn Hazm himself). 
135 Mupannay, loo. cit. 
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support of the latter position. ‘A’isha *!' and Abi Hurayra ™* are also said 
to have opposed manumission; but according to other aocounta, both sup- 
ported it.* Also counted among those who permitted manumission are ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab 139 and his son ‘Abd Allāh," Ibn ‘Abbas,?** Hasan al-Bagri,?** 
al-Sha‘bi,™ ‘Ata’,25 and various Medinese scholars.** The manumission of a 
q.s. as kaffara was permitted by some **! but rejected by others.** 

What-this evidence shows is that while there are considerable disagreements 
in the Sunni camp concerning the position of the w.z. in these areas, Sunni 
scholars often (though not always) showed greater leniency towards the wz. 
than did the Imémfs. 

In addition to establishing the legal position of the w.z. in society in general, 
Sunni authorities, like their Im&mi counterparts, were also determined to 
formulate the precise relationship between the w.z. and his natural parents, in 
order to establish both his status as inheritor and the permissibility or otherwise 
of marriage to his/her biological parent. On the former issue there exists—as 
noted above—virtually unanimous agreement among Sunnis that the v.s. 
inherits from his/her mother and she inherits from him/her; this position may 
be regarded as more lenient than the prevalent Imàmi view. On the issue of 
marriage to one's parent, the prevalent Shafi‘ position is that such a marriage is 
legal,?** with most other Sunni authorities maintaining (like the ImAmis) that it 
is not.™° 

Yet what is particularly striking in the Sunni sources (at least in those oon- 
sulted by me) is their silence as to the position of the w.z. in the contexts of 
jahdra, marriage (with other than the natural parent) * and rida'. What this 

11! Muballd, vio, 72, rx, 209. 


7 Muhalld, vm, 72. 2 
18 MuAallà, loo. cit, ; al-Bayhadl, op. oit., x, 57 f. 


art oni cit, x, 50; see also Musannaf, VO, 456. This contradiction is 
ined by ‘A’ as follows: after the verses recommending manumussion been revealed 
(Q 90: 12-18), some Companions thet their concubines engage in on with the 
alm of producing o who would then be manumitted. The Prophet prohibited this practices, 


but was not opposed to manumisaion of v.s. in general (al-Bayhadl, op. oit., x, 58). 
14 Mysonag/, VIL 457, 458; al-Sarakhsl, op. oit., vu, 77. Bub contrast M vu, 155; 
sl-Bayhaqi, op. oit., x, 59. 
ni Musannaf, 456; Mahal, rx, 208; al-Bayhaqi, al-Serakhsl, loc. oit. ; al-Zurqān!, op. oit., 


. oit. 

138 A]-Bayhag!, op. cit., x, 249. 

alia. n, 73. This is also Ibn Harm's position (Mukalla, vin, 81). 

33! Muhalld, vir, 72; al-Barakhs!, loo. oit. According to al-Murtad& (op. oit., 166), only ‘Abd 
AllKh b. Umar, al-Sha‘bi and Tüwüs rejected his manumission as kaffüra. 

239 A].Tflat, Kitdd org ie 882, cit. Ibn Iden. at., 287 (citing al-BhKf''s own view) ; 

andbuch des isldmischen Gesetzes, Leiden and Leipzig, 1910, 198 f. ; al-Jaxirf, 

op. oit, rv, 66; af. Coulson, art. oit., 07 f. 


mo Sohacht, art. cit., 107; al-Jaxtri, op. cit., Iv, 65-8. 
M3 Tn contrast, the whether sind constitutes an impediment to a subsequent 
is widely discussed, with reference to Q 24: 8 (cf. Schacht, art. cit., 107 £). Opinions vary 
, from general permission to contrast such a marriage (Ibn ‘Abbés, apud Abt Yüsuf, op. 


vu, 204), to prohibition (‘A’tsha, apud Musanna/, VII, al-Bayhagi, op. oit., vir, 157; ‘Abd 
Ser ee ah ace o vir, 156; Makhil (if the woman had been 
punished for sind), apud AMepomaa/, vu, 207). Conflicting accounts are given of Ibn Mas'üd's 
position (M ’ VIL 206, 206; al-Bayhag!, op. cit., vir, 156). See in general al-Jaşpăş, op. 
cit, I, 425, 1, 7; Ibn Rushd, Bidäyat al-mujtahid, Cairo, 1829/1911, 1r, 88 £; Schacht, 
art. . 
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silence presumably means is that for most Sunni lawyers the purity of a body of 
water used by a w.. remains unaffected, and no restrictions are imposed on 
marriage to a w.g. or on suckling from a wr. wet-nurse.M3 The subject of 
jahara is particularly revealing: for the restrictions imposed by the Imàmis as 
regards ritual ablution are the result of viewing the w.z. as physically (and not 
only morally) impure. The absence of such restrictions in Sunni law may well 
reflect a rejection of such a view. Similarly, the absence (in the Sunni texts 
surveyed) of discriminatory rules regarding marriage and rida‘ means either 
that in the view of Sunni lawyers the w.z. possesses no evil character traits, M3 
or else that in their view these character traits are not tranamitted from one 
generation to the next.M4 In either case, the v.s. finds himself in a better posi- 
tion than under Imàmi law. 


IH 

While Im&mi lawyers were concerned with establishing the position of the 
v.s. within the Imàmi legal system, there were related problems to which they 
did not always pay heed. These include the ways of ascertaining that someone 
is indeed a w.s., or the paradoxes to which his often inferior status give rise. 
Imàm! theologians, on the other hand, especially those influenced by Mu‘tazilt 
thinking, could not evade these issues. 

Prominent among those who addressed them is al-Sharif al-Murted& who, 
as jurist cum theologian, did not restrict his observations to the legal sphere. 
According to his own testimony, he devoted & special treatise (mas'ala) to an 
analysis of the tradition that the w.z. will not enter Paradise.* This treatise 
appears to be lost; M* but his general views on the subject can be gleaned from 
his Kstáb al-intişār. Al-Murtada deals with the status of the v.s. in the context 
of the rules of testimony (and, more briefly, in the context of the rules of blood- 
money). He argues that it is impossible to know with certainty (gaf‘an) whether 
or not someone is a to.s.; there is always a possibility that a person assumed to 
be one was in fact the product of & legitimate union.M' People, however, can 
only be treated in this world according to their apparent state. Al-Murtada 
takes this to mean that in deciding whether someone is a w.z. one can only take 
into account evidence concerning the nature of the union that produced him; 
even if a person's behaviour is impeccable—prima faote evidence that he is not 
a .£.—no acoount can be taken of this. Now in deciding about the nature of 
this union, one can only reach a high degree of probability, at best. In contrast, 
the rule that a q.s. is barred from giving testimony is known with certamty.™* 
In other words: in rejecting the testimony of a putative w.z., no account is 
taken of his known (zahir) behaviour. What this means in effect is that once it is 
established that, according to the available evidence, someone is a w.z., then 
he is automatically excluded from the ranks of the ‘udal even if, judging by his 
known behaviour, he is an ‘adJ.¥° 

Al-Murtada claims that the rejection of the testimony of the w.s. is based on 
an $jmàá' of the Imámiyya. As we have seen, this is not 80; and even those 


M! Suckling from a z?«4ya wot-nurse does not seem to present a problem either, with the not- 
able exception of MAlik, who is said to have frowned on such & oe (Sabniin, op. oit., rz, 294). 

H3 Bee also below, end of section III. 

4 But cf. above, n. 38. 

*5 Al-Murtad&, op. cit., 248, whence MukAialaf, 501a. 

uis Tb must havo fallen into oblivion A E HOM UH ADDIE I, thie: Iieta ofal 
Murtag&'s works as cited by al-Najish!, al-Ttis! Ibn Shahrüahtüb. 

M1 ibid., 278. 

145 ibid., 248. 

M5 [bid.; Mukhialaf, 860 f. 
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Im&mi scholars who support this doctrine differ in the reasons they adduce for 
doing so. A minority view is represented by Ibn al-Junayd, who was con- 
demned by the later Im&miyya for his extensive use of giyds.%° Ibn al-Junayd 
applies his favourite technique to the w.2. Taking as his oue the tradition that 
the w.z. is ‘the worst of the three’, he argues that since the testimony of 
adulterers is inadmissible and the w.z. is worse than they are, it follows that his 
testimony is a fortiori to be rejected. Al-Murtada objects to this reasoning first 
of all on formal grounds: the tradition in question is isolated (khabar wāhid), 
and can therefore not be used to establish a legal ruling.*$* He then shows that 
this tradition can be given a different interpretation: it could mean that adul- 
terers have a chance to repent (following which their testimony is admissible), 
whereas repentance is irrelevant in the case of the w.z., whose testimony thus 
remains inadmissible.*** 

Al-Murtadà does not shirk the main underlying issue, which he formulates 
as follows: since the sin of the zané does not extend (yata'addá) to the offspring, 
and sinoe the offspring (like everyone else) is judged according to his own actions 
(lahu hukm nafsihi), why can he not be an ‘ad? Al-Murtada’s reply is that God 
is not content with the w.z. because He knows that those created of the sperm 
of zing will not choose (yakAtdr) the good and virtuous road.“ For al-Murtada, 
the w.s. can neither be pure nor can he be a believer. The w.z. is in a state of 
impurity and unbelief out of his own preference and choice ; this is the case even 
when he outwardly shows belief.155 

Ibn Babawayhi is said to have preceded al-Murtadé in arguing for the un- 
belief of the w.z. Although I have not come across any analysis by Ibn Baba- 
wayhi of this question, he does count the w.z. among those who oppose Islam 
(man khalafa ’l-islam). Among the Im&mi scholars who came after al- 
Murtada, the unbelief of the wz. is given particular emphasis by Ibn Idris, 
who justifies on this basis all the rules that discriminate against him.37 

Not all Imámis, however, were as adamant on this point. More flexible 
attitudes are on occasion attributed to the Imams themselves. Jafar al-Bàdiq, 
for example, is quoted as declaring that the w.z. receives his deserts like everyone 
else: he is rewarded for good actions and punished for evil ones.%* Al-B&diq 
does not, however, specify what the reward will be, and it is doubtful whether he 
means entry to Paradise. Indeed, he is also said to have declared that had it 
been possible for a v.s. to be saved from damnation, then the one most deserving 


W of. above, n. 181. 

351 foe above, sectaon T. 

us On al-Murteadi’s skeptical &ttztude to akAbir al-dhdd see R. Brunsohvig, ' Los ugi al-fiqh 
im&mites à leur stade ancien (x° et xr* siecles) ', Le Shi'isme immite, Paria, 1970, 210. 

1532 Al-Murtadk, Mukhtalaf. loo. oit. 

2H ibid. This answer is based on a distinction between God's foreknowledge and determination, 
a distinction made already by al-Hasan al-Bagri (d. 110/728) (see M. Schwarz, ‘ The letter of 
al-Hasan al-Basri’, Oriens, 20, 1967, 15-30). Cf. also the view which Khushaysh (d. 253/867) 
attributes to a group of Qadar!s, to which God neither creates the w.z., nor determmes 
him, wills him or knows him beforehand (ankari anna Udha ‘area wa jalla kkalaga walad al-sind 
aw aw shd’ahu aw ‘alimakbu) (Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Malat!, al-Taxbih wa ‘'l-radd, . 
ed. 8. Dedering, Istanbul, 1988, 184, whence W. M. Watt, Fres will and predestination in early 
London, 1948, 52, D. J. Sahas, John of Damascus on Islam, Leiden, 1972, 109 (I owe this 
reference to Dr. Bara Sviri), the article * Redacone by J. van Em, in Bi, new ed.) 

15 A] Murtadk, op. ort., 278. C£. Hasan b. Sulaymin al-Hilly, op. crt, 152; al-Najafl, op. cit., 
xum, 84. 

534 [bn Bábewayhi, al-Hiddya, 14; Fagik, 1, 8 (see above, n. 49). Ibn BAbewayhi's position 
on this subject is mentioned by the 'Allkma al-HIll! (MwkAalaf, 6 b), al-Majliat (Bihar, m, 80) 
'Abd Shubber (Mapabih al-amwdr, 1, 
ue ee E tae eae Echt 10. 
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of salvation would have been a certain wandering Israelite (sa’th bani tera't) 
who, on hearing that no good works would be accepted from a v.s. (meaning 
here that he would be barred from Paradise), went wandering in the mountains, 
crying, ‘ what sin have I committed (ma dhanbi)?’ 3° The fact that this ques- 
tion is left unanswered comes close to implying that the fate to which the w.z. 
is relegated is an unjust one. 

It is with a view to countering such an implication that ‘Abd Allah 
Shubbar (d. 1242/1826-7) focuses on the lot of the wz. in the hereafter.**° 
Shubbar maintains that according to the belief of the ‘Adliyya (who for him are 
synonymous with the Imamiyya),** the w.z., like other people, is a mukallaf, i.e. 
under an obligation to fulfil the religious duties. When he outwardly behaves as 
a Muslim he is therefore to be treated as one in this world. Shubbar, then, 
appears to reject the discriminatory rules whioh, according to al-Murtada and 
others, automatically apply to the w.s. In analysing the position of the w.s. 
in the next world, Shubbar quotes the tradition that the w.s. will not enter 
Paradise and concedes that this poses a serious problem: for if he has a choice 
in his actions and is expected to carry out the religious duties, then he deserves 
(mustahtqy) reward ; and if he has no choice in his actions, then punishing him 
by denying him entry to Paradise is an injustice which cannot be predicated 
of God. 

Shubbar advances three possible answers: first, he argues that it is usual 
(al-ghalib) for the w.z. to commit, of his own choice, acts of disobedience which 
lead to unbelief; the tradition in question is thus to be understood as referring 
to the majority of cases. In the second place, while God must reward His ser- 
vanta for acte of obedience, this reward does not have to take the form of a 
place in Paradise. God can decide on another place for the wg., such as the 
Aʻrāf,™ without being unjust. The Qur’anic verses which promise Paradise to 
the believer who performs good deeds are not to be understood as universally 
valid ('àmm) ; the tradition in question shows that the v.s. is excepted. Thirdly, 
even if we acknowledge that God places all w.s. in Hell, including those who 
performed good deeds in this world, this can still be in accordance with the laws 
of justice if we assume that tlie v.s. will enjoy bliss (na‘tm) in Hell and will not be 
touched by the fire. 

Shubbar’s second answer presupposes the existence in the hereafter of a 
third place, outside both Paradise and Hell, on the lines of the Christian limbo.** 
The terms which are sometimes seen as referring to this place are Barzakh and 
the previously mentioned A‘raf.%4 The Qur'&nio A‘raf (Q 7: 46) is often inter- 
preted in Im&mi tradition as sand dunes (or elevated places) between Paradise 
and Hell upon which stand the aghab al-a‘raf (Q 7 : 48), namely, the Imams, who 


ts. Al-Baraf, op. oit., I, 108 £, oit. Bikdr, nr, 79; Ibn BAbewayhi, 'Igdb al-a'mal, 255, cit. 
Wao vri M Contrast the version (on the authority of Wahb B. Munabbih) grven in Abū 
Nu'aym al- Hilyat iy’, Iv, Cairo, 1854/1985, 51. For the meaning of the Qur'Knio 
term ihin see R. Paret, Der Koran: Kommentar und Konkordana, Stuttgart, 1971, 213 (ad 
QQ: 112). 

£ Soe the discussion in his M, al-onsedr, 1, 284-6. This passage appears to be an elabora- 
tion of a similar analysis in the Bihär (m, 80). 

1*1 In fact, the word used in the parallel sentence in the Bikär is ' ne 

M! An idea current also in Sunni tradition. See al- alJdms' li ahkim al-qwr'dn, 
Cairo, n.d., 1, 2647 f.; idem, al-TadAkira, ed. Ahmad H. al. Cairo, 1400/1980, 387; Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsir, Cairo, 1871/1952, rr, 217. 

10 A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim Orbed, Cambridge, 1982, 44. 

+H Bee the articles ‘ Arif’, by R. Paret, and ‘ Barzakh ', by B. Carra de Vaux, in MI, 
new ed. 
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decide who should go to Hell and who should enter Paradise.M* But another 
interpretation sees in the aghab al-a‘raf those whose good and evil actions in this 
world have been equal.™* God either lets them enter Paradise as an aot of 
mercy, or else He sends them to Hell; in the latter case He does not, however, 
act unjustly towards them, meaning that they are spared the torments of the 
fire.*7 This second sense of aghab al-a‘raf was used by al-B&qir in an argument 
with his pupil Zur&ra b. A‘yan (d. 150/767). While Zurara argued that there 
existed no category of people who were neither believers nor unbelievers, 
al-Báqir pointed to the aghab al-a‘raf as proof for the existence of such people. 
In rebutting Zurára's claim that man’s true belief status could be inferred from 
his ultimate destination in Heaven or Hell, al-B&qir maintained that while it 
was true that no unbeliever could enter Paradise (though a sinner could, with 
God's mercy), Hell was not restricted to unbelievers ; those of weak or uncertain 
faith (mustad'afün) and similar categories of people could also get there, although 
they would be accorded a special treatment.™® 
The disagreement between master and pupil revolved, then, around the 
question of whether an intermediate category between believer and unbeliever 
existe; but the significant point is that neither al-Báqir nor (of course) Zurara 
ized an intermediate place between Heaven and Hell to which such 
people would ultimately be sent. Ibn Shahrashtib (d. 588/1192) puta this point 
across with polemical panache: ‘ The Sunni view (gat al-‘Gmma) that aghab 
al-a‘raf are those who deserve (yastahigqu) neither Paradise nor Hell is absurd. 
After all, God established in the hereafter only two places: one for reward and 
the other for punishment, so how could the aghab al-a‘raf be in the state 
[described by the ‘amma]?’ 1° Shubbar’s reference to a place called A'ràf, to 
which the w.z. might be sent, is a reminder that among the Imamiyya, too, there 
were those who subscribed to the view attacked by Ibn Shahrashüb.17? Yet the 
idea that a special place in Hell would be provided for the w.z. seems to have 
gained wider currency. Particularly appealing is the tradition according to 
which God will build for the w.z. a house in the upper part (sadr) of Hell, which 
will protect him from the heat.!! Al-Majlisi (d. 1111/1700) suggests that the 
reading gadr is a corruption of sabar ‘ice ’.2” If this suggestion is correct, then 
the w.z. can confidently look forward to a comfortable future in a heat-resistant 
igloo. The underlying idea, at any rate, is also applied to other categories of 
people: thus it is said that the unbeliever who acts charitably towards the 


166 BikSr, vo, 161-8, Burkda, 11, 17-21, and the sources alted there. The A‘rif on which the 


Imams stand is also sald to be on the (sirdi) connecting Hell to Paradise. See Bikdr, nr, 
887 f. and the sources cited there, the A‘r&f itself is identified with the Imams 
(a]-Gaffkr al-Qumml, op. ct. 145; Furit b. Tafsir, Najaf, 1354/1985-6, 46, olt. Bukdr, 
in, 389 f.; seo also some of the traditions cited in Hasan b. Sulaym&n al-Hillf, op. oit, 51-6, 
Bikar, vo, 161-8). 

106 Durkan, 


rr, 20. 
267 KAFL 11, 408, 408, whence Burhan, 11, 18, 20. 
14 Kafi, loo. oit. ; of. al-Kishsh!, op. oit., 128 f. 


81. 
170 Boe the discusion in al-Mufid, TasMÁ al-itigäd, od. ‘A. B. Wajdi, Tabrix, 1871/1951-8, 
48 £, cit. Bikdr, x11, 300. Of. also the tradition that dhe go to tho fourth heeten, 
while the Shris go to Paradise (Kitdb Muhammad b. Muthanad al-Hadrami, in al-Us&l 


al-orba‘uew'a, fol. b). The koaven is dearly distinot frora Parac ae but Hes ne 
does not form of Hell. Similarly, jinn who have as believers are said to join sinful 
300, cit. Bihkdr, m1, 888). 

$i Al-Barqi, op. oit., 1, 149, cit. Bikdr, 1r, 80, Shubber, op. oit., 1, 285 f., al-Najaft, op. alt, 


vi, 71. 
11 Bikar, loo. cit. (also Shubbar, op. crt., 1, 186). Al-Ma]lis! seems to be putting forward his 
own emendation, rather than citing a variant reading. 
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believer will have his reward when God builds for him a house in Hell made of 
olay (fin), which will protect him from the heat. In addition, he will be supplied 
with food from & place outaide Hell (though the tradition is—deliberately 1— 
vague as to precisely where that place might be).!'* Similarly, one solution to 
the vered problem of the fate of children of pe aiia and unbelievers is that 
they will be in Hell with their fathers, but will not be affected by ita heat.2™ 
Another example is provided by Ibn ‘Abbas, who is quoted as declaring that a 
certain Jew who ardently loved ‘Ali but who died without embracing Islam 
would have no share in Paradise, but would not be tormented by the fires of 
Hell.175 The same idea is expressed i in the (anonymous) verse, ‘ If a dhtment aeta 
his mind to love him[— 'Ali] / He will be protected, in the Fire, from the fire '.17* 
A temporary stay in the uppermost layer of Hell ( fs'l-tabaq ala'là min jahannam) 
is decreed for those lovers of *'Ali *'' who have committed sins in this world.17* 
The Im&mis were, of course, not the only ones to be concerned about the 
status of the v.s. Thus a variant of the ‘ worst of the three’ tradition, as re- 
corded by Ibn Hanbal on the authority of ‘A’isha, specifies that the w.z. is 
more evil than his parents only if he commits the same sin committed by them 
(dha ‘amila bi ‘amal abawayhs), and that he is not to be held responsible for their 
actions.27° The Hanafi scholar Abit Ja‘far Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tahawi 
(d. 821/933) goes a step further: he claims that this tradition (minus the above- 
mentioned caveat) is not universally valid, but was pronounced by the Prophet 
against a particular w.s. who used to pester him. Through his shameful 
behaviour towards the Prophet, this person became more despicable than his 
parente.35? The generally applicable principle, according to al-Tahawi, is in fact 
that the w.z. is better than his parents (because he did not himself commit any 
sin).*81- Al-Tahawi quotes ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar who reportedly told a group of 
Companions that his father used to manumit slaves of his who were w.z. (while 
presumably not manumitting slaves who had committed sing). In Ibn ‘Umar’s 
view, if this were not a commendable action, then ‘Umar would surely have 


17 [bn B&abewayhi, Thawdb al-a‘mdl, Tehran, 1875/1955—06, 164. 
8 Pagth, rrr, 818. See in general Ibn B&bawayhi, Tawhid, n. pl, 1821/1903-4, 400-8. 
1*5 Ibn Shahr&shib, op. oit., rr, 4 
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refrained from performing it.**? The Companions who were present when Ibn 
‘Umar spoke did not contradict him, which al-Tahawi takes as an endorsement 
of ‘Umar’s poaition.15? 

In addition to making these pointe, al-Tahawi proffers a radical solution 
to all anti-.s. traditions by providing a novel interpretation of the term ' q.z.' 
itself. Al-Tabàwi argues that just as the term bani l-dunyä refers to those pre- 
oocupied with the affairs of this world, and just as ibn al-sabsl is someone 
constantly on the road, so also w.z. (or walad ranya) refers to someone who 
habitually commits eina until it becomes second nature. It is such a habitual 
fornicator, and not the offspring of fornication, who will be denied entry to 
Paradise.** 


IV 

Al-Tahawi’s elegant solution is obviously meant to remove at least some of 
the stigma of sinà from the illegitimate offspring; but it leaves unanswered the 
question of his belief status.!*5 Yet it is precisely this question which exercised 
the Imümis. The crucial point for them was to establish whether a w.z. (in the 
sense used throughout this paper) could also be an Imami. As stated in the 
introductory section, for some at least such as a possibility is absurd. One 
could thus follow al-Murtadà and Ibn Idris and maintain that all references to 
the v.z. in the legal texts pertain to a particular kind of unbeliever. The evidence 
of the texts themselves, however, does not appear to be so clear-cut. For one 
thing, the impression is often created that the w.z. is treated as a category on its 
own, unencumbered by links to any specific religion ; one cannot help suspecting 
that this might be a deliberate way of avoiding a prickly issue. Furthermore, it 
would seem plausible to suppose that the various regulations covering the w.z. 
were not laid down with only those outside the Im&mi community in mind. 
It is thus necessary to consider the possibility that, in some instances at least, 
Imàmis may have been meant after all; and there is some evidence in support 
of this. 

According to a story in al-Barqi's Kitab al-mahdesin,** the possibility of an 
Imami w.z. was not completely ruled out even by close disciples of the Imams : 


mt 'Ümar's action serves to contradict Abü Hurayra’s declaration that he would rather be 
whi than manumit a farkh nauð (which is another term for s.s.) (al-Tahiwi, op. ait., 1, 897). 
Of. Ibn al-Jawxi, op. crt., rrr, 110 f.; al-Muttagt al-Hindi, op. ait., v, 184; Ibn “Arriq, op cit., 
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however, acknowledge that the illegitimate o is of lowly origms, as when he contrasts 
him with the (ibid.). This point is emphasized in by the Milikis, who maintain 
that the w.s. was created ' of a wicked sperm’ (sutfa ) (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, as cited in 
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when Abi Bakr al-Hadrami **” was told by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ajlan *** that among 
the Shi‘a there was someone reported (yugàl) to be a w.z., Abi Bakr was at first 
nonplussed (‘ What are you saying 11"); but he then recovered enough to reply 
that if this rumour were true, the already mentioned house (in the upper part of 
Hell, or the one made of ice) would be built for him. Abt Bakr did not, then, 
discount the possibility that such a person might exist. Other traditions in the 
Kitab al-mahasin clearly state that among the Shi'a there are persons of evil 
disposition, who were not created of a completely pure substance.*** Similar 
ideas are echoed by later authors. As noted above, Abū ’l-Hasan al-MüsawI 
al-Isfahani claims that among the Im&miyya birth from sina, especially when 
it is known to be such a birth, is extremely rare (andar nádsr).1*? Yet the fact 
that it is merely rare means that an illegitimate Im&mi is not an impossibility. 

The existence of v.s. among the Im&miyya past and present is mentioned by 
Muhammad Hasan al-Najafi (d. 1266/1850) as a well-known fact. There were 
many w.z. at the beginning of Islam, he argues, yet it is not recorded that the 
Prophet, the Imams or their disciples avoided their swr; the opposite is in fact 
true. Some v.s. were well-liked by the Imams, and others died as martyrs. Nor 
have w.z. disappeared from the scene: al-Najafi claims that most offspring of 
the prostitutes?! in the (predominantly Ímümi) rural districts (rasdtiq) 
(probably of Iraq or Iran) are products of zinā; ° yet neither the common 
people, nor even the ‘ulama’ avoid them. For al-Najafi, the v.s. is tainted neither 
by unbelief nor by impurity. Traditions about his unbelief refer to his evil 
moral character (al-khubth al-bajins), which often prevents him from showing 
belief (even when such belief exista).1?? x 

The conviction that a just God cannot inflict miafortune on the innocent 
seems to have won the day with al-Najafi and his like over the rigid notion of 
the purity of all Imamis. Not many, however, could bring themselves to admit 
the v.. into the ranks of the believers. The contemporary author ‘Ali al-Tabrizi 
al-Gharawi, for instance, advocates the view that a w.z. at least one of whose 
parents is a Muslim is pure; al-Gharawi states that this is the majority view 
among the Imàmiyya, and that it is a concomitant of the Im&mi adherence to 
the principle of God's justice. A w.z. whose parents are unbelievers is impure 
only if one accepts the proposition that all offspring of unbelievers are impure.’™ 
While al-Gharawi thus goes a long way towards rehabilitating the w.s., he avoids 
the issue of the status of a w.z. born to Imam! parents, and discusses instead the 
case of the child of Muslim parents. This is no mere ooincidence; for the 


3T Tn the text he is only referred to as ‘Abi Bakr’. Abfi Bakr al-Hadram! is, however, men- 
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existence in Im&m! doctrine of a distinct category of muslim, occupying an 
intermediate position between küfir and mu’min (Le. Imm! Shi'1)** provides 
an attractive (if not wholly convincing) way out of the dilemma. This was 
clearly perceived by the ‘Allima al-Hilli (d. 728/1325). On the one hand, he 
firmly rejects the view that the w.z. is an unbeliever,** and maintains in particu- 
lar that Ibn Idris adduoes no evidence to support it." On the other hand, he 
does not even hint at the possibility that a w.z. may be an Imàmi ; instead, he 
claims to have the support of most Imàmi authorities for the view that the v.s. 
born to Muslim (and presumably also to Im&mi) parents is a Muslim.*** The 
most that can be said for this claim is that it is based on an argument from 
silence: the Imaémi scholars of the ‘Abbasid era who did not pronounce the 
w.z. an unbeliever appear not to have expressed any view on his status. Al- 
Muhaqqiq al-Hilli is perhaps the first expressly to mention the possibility that a 
v.s. may, outwardly at least, be a Muslim.!** Whatever the truth of thd matter, 
the designation of the w.z. as a Muslim (and not an Imámi) enables the ‘Allama 
al-Hilli to support many of the discriminatory rules against him. He states that 
the w.s. is burdened with an imperfection (nags), and can therefore not fulfil 
distinguished functions (mands) jalila) such as leading in prayer or giving 
testimony.?°° 

The last word, however, belongs to al-Majlisi. Having grappled with the 
various solutions to the theological problems raised by the w.z., he concludes on 
the following sober note: ‘ This is a question on which minds have been per- 
plexed and the most learned thrown into confusion. It is safest to stop delving 
into it; we see nothing better concerning it than to say, “ God knows best” ’.3% 
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ISLAM, ICONOCLASM, AND THE DECLARATION OF 
DOCTRINE 


By G. R. D. Kiwa 


The attitude of the early Islamic state towards figurative representations is 
often cited as a source contributing to the establishment of officially-supported 
iconoclasm within the Byzantine Empire in a.D. 726.1 Islam has generally 
adopted a position opposed to the representational in secular art, and the 
exclusion of all figurative motifs from Islamic religious art is clear from the 
first, yet this attitude is not necessarily to be regarded as intrinsically icono- 
clastic in the true sense of the word; indeed, outside Arabia itself, the only 
evidence of iconoclasm until the fall of the Umayyad Caliphate in 132/750 is 
confined to the well-known attack on images and statues carried out on the 
orders of Yasid IT. b. ‘Abd al-Malik (101-106/720—724). This much discussed 
outbreak of iconoclasm is well documented by Islamic and Christian sources, 
but the very fact that it is so specifically associated with Yazid’s Caliphate 
suggests that it was considered unusual at the time. Although Christian sources 
carefully record the difficulties of their communities under the Umayyads, the 
absence of references to image-breaking under Caliphs before Yazid implies that 
his action was a rarity worthy of comment: under normal circumstances, it 
would seem the Muslims left the Christians to use ioons and representations or 
not, as they wished. 

The connexion between Islam and Byzantine iconoclasm, and specifically 
between Yarzid and Leo III, the instigator of imperial iconoclasm, was alleged 
very early on in the Byzantine sources. During the Second Council of Nicaea in 
A.D. 787, assembled to condemn iconoclasm and to support the newly re-estab- 
lished iconodule rule in the Empire, it was stated that Leo III had introduced 
iconoclast doctrine into Byzantine territory in imitation of Yazid IPs actions 
inside the Caliphate.? The charge was repeated by Theophanes in the early 
ninth oentury* and by the Patriarch of Constantinople, Nicephorus 
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(d. A.D. 828). Vasiliev even suggests * that the individual who persuaded 
Yazid to adopt iconoclasm was the same person who appeared shortly after- 
wards in the Empire advising Leo to move in the same direction. It is possible 
that the Iconoclast party within Byzantine territory was enoouraged to imitate 
Yazid’s activities, but in terms of doctrine and iconography, iconoclasm had 
deeper roota within Christianity itself. It did not need Islam to invent Christian 
opposition to images; the extensive use of icons in the Christian world was 
sufficient to stimulate a profound objection to them among those Christians 
who felt that alien, pagan-like practices had intruded into their religion. As to 

made within the Christian world that iconoclasm was the creation of the 
Muslims or that Leo ITI and his supporters were ‘ Saracen-minded ’, these were 
more in the nature of insults than precise references to a theological position. 
Epithets cast at one another by disputing Christians do not necessarily signify 
a deep understanding of Islamic attitudes in a period when Byzantine knowledge 
of Islam was limited. 

The Muslims themselves gave only occasional indications of serious concern 
with the principle of Christian worship through icons in the Umayyad period ; 
apart from Yazid’s curious and short-lived attack, the Muslims seem simply not 
to have cared greatly about the matter. They took an interest in the content of 
Christian representations from time to time, when the subject-matter offended 
or contradicted Islamio beliefs. But it was the issue of doctrine, its statement 
and counter-statement, that was of far greater interest to the Islamio world, 
whether in disputing Christian practices or expounding the beliefs of the 
Muslims. The matter of representations of God had already been settled in 
Islam in the lifetime of the Prophet: the inconceivable was beyond encompas- 
sing by any artistic repertoire; and meanwhile idolatry was suppressed and the 
pre-Islamic religious images were overthrown inside Arabia itself. The pagan 
idols of Mekka were destroyed by the Muslims in 8/630, and although the 
Prophet may have spared a picture of Mary and Jesus in the Ka‘ba, he never- 
thelesa destroyed the rest of the numerous images which it had housed before 
his entry to Mekka. The great number of idols in the houses of the Quraysh 
were likewise removed, while missions were sent to destroy other pagan idols 
elsewhere in Arabia. Some sites associated with the Jahéhyya seem to have been 
avoided ever after. However, with paganism and idolatry suppreesed, the 
Muslims do not appear to have extended their destruction of images thereafter 
to the Christian communities they encountered; they may well have disap- 
proved of the widespread use of icons i worship by many in the Near East, 
but they seem to have left these Christians to pursue their own customs. The 
silence of the Christian and Islamic sources suggests that no long-sustained and 
total repression of Christian images ever took place in the early Islamio period 
to match in effectiveness the suppression of pagan idols in Arabia carried out by 
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the Prophet. Where objections were expressed to Christian practices regarding 
images, they related to matters of doctrine raised by specific pictures, most 
frequently concerning the role of Jesus in Christianity. 

For the early Muslims, the underlying religious meaning attached to what 
was represented was of greater importance than the fact of representation as 
such. The Jahsliyya idols in Arabia had been destroyed first and foremost 
because they were idols and thereafter, beyond Arabia, objections to Christian 
pictures were made because of what they portrayed, not because of the fact of 
portrayal in itself. It seems that while it did not matter especially to the Muslims 
in the early Islamic period if the Christians chose to portray Jesus, they cared 
very greatly about the way Christians regarded Jesus. The Muslim attitude 
towards the cross as the sign of the death, Ascension and Resurrection of Jesus 
is interesting in this respect: the cross had become at once the universal sign 
of Christianity m the Near East and also the sign of the Byzantine Empire. In 
its religious and political guises, the crucifix was more objectionable to the 
Muslims than any picture, and ita suppression is encountered in the Umayyad 
period more often than the destruction of pictures. The theological controversy 
underlying this suppression, articulated on the Islamic side by a steady and 
consistent succession of doctrinal statements on issues contesting Christian 
theology, is far more characteristic of the early Islamic period than iconoclasm ; 
by its very nature this dispute could not transfer ita scene of operations to the 
Byzantine Empire, however ‘ Saracen-minded ' Leo III may have become. 

Montgomery Watt? has suggested that those suras of the Qur’an which 
declare God's Oneness and deny that He would have offspring had initially been 
directed against the followers in Arabia of the ‘ daughters of God’. What was 
only an aspect of Islam’s concern with its opponents in Arabia took on a greater 
importance as an issue of contention in the conquered Byzantine Near Hast, 
where the Muslims were confronted with an indigenous Christian population at 
the centre of whose theology was the Trinity. With the establiahment of the 
Umayyad Caliphate in Damascus, ruling an extensive and well-organized series 
of Christian communities and confessions, and opposed by the Byzantine Empire 
in the north, the Muslims seem to have consciously asserted those elements of 
Islam that most distinguished it and over which they were most in dispute with 
their non-Muslim subjects. This assertion of Islam’s doctrines was pursued with 
single-mindedness in a number of highly public directions. Thus, insofar as 
opposition to Christian practices occurred, the Muslim authorities concentrated 
on those ideological points that conflicted with Islam, that is, the doctrines of 
Jesus as the Son of God, and the Trinity. However, at the same time, Christian 
buildings in the Near East were extensively decorated by paintings and mosaics 
among which figured pictures of Christ alone or with the Virgin, while represen- 
tations of the cross were ubiquitous, not only carved on buildings and in paint 
and mosaic, but also on portable objects. More intrusive still in the urban centres 
of the Near Kast was the display of croases in church services and in public 
processions above all. It can be of little surprise, therefore, that when the 
Muslims began to state their doctrines by means of public monuments and 
assertive policies during the Caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, there 
should also have been a spate of objections raised to the cross as well as to the 
subject-matter of representations of Christ. Yet these objections cannot be 
taken as Islamic iconoclasm, nor did the Christians themselves seem to have 
regarded them as such. Textual evidence suggests that prevention of the public 
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display of crosses under the Umayyads was more common than recorded inci- 
dents involving objections to Christian representational art. Other cases of 
destruction of the fabric of Christian buildings that took place in the Caliphate 
outside Y azid's reign seem to have stemmed simply from a desire to loot the rich 
source of wood, marble, columns and other valuables that the churches and 
monasteries held. 

An Egyptian source, Severus b. al-Muqaffa’, compiling from authors oon- 
temporary with the events described, provides a view of conditions as Christians 
in Egypt perceived them under the Umayyads, compensating for the scarcity of 
contemporary literary material elsewhere in the Caliphate. Severus and his 
sources record meticulously the impediments endured by the Monophysite 
church in Egypt under the Umayyads, and yet even here it is only in the Cali- 
phate of Yazid II that any reference is made to the suppression of Christian 
pictures. In view of the silence of Severus on iconoclasm under other Caliphs, 
one must assume that it simply did not exist or was so rare that incidents went 
unrecorded. Instead, Severus mentions attacks on Christian symbols and 
pictures of a quite different significance. In 07—70/086—689, ‘Abd al-'Ariz b. 
Marwan, the governor of Egypt and brother of the Caliph “Abd al- ws 
ordered Christian crosses in gold and silver to be destroyed in Egypt.* This 
was & somewhat ambiguous act for it could just as well have been intended to 
deprive the Christians of their valuable crosses for the sake of the metal, since 
Severus mentions no destruction of crosses in materials other than gold and 
silver. Yet on the other hand, the attack waa directed solely against crosses, and 
the ideological significance of the event is reinforced by the accompanying action 
taken by ‘Abd al-'Ariz: he ordered Qur'an-based declarations to be fixed to the 
churches in Migr and the Delta, reading: ‘Muhammad is the great Apostle of 
God, and Jesus also is the Apostle of God. But verily God is not begotten and 
does not beget.’1° The statement of so central a point of dispute between 
Islam and Christianity, summed up on the Christian side in the orcas as the sign 
of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, could not have been more explicit or 
succinct. 

A series of similar doctrinally-based attacks on Christianity are recorded in 
Egypt and also in Bil&d al-Sh&m during the remainder of the Umayyad period. 
In 76/695 the Byzantine Emperor, Justinian II, was deposed in favour of 
Leontius. On that day “Abd al-'Aziz b. Marwan ordered the suspension of the 
Christian liturgies in Egypt. The Muslims objected to the Christian doctrine 
which they took to hold that God could take a wife and produce a son, and 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz himself also objected to the divisions of the Christian secte on 
matters of doctrine. Torati: 86/705 al-Aşbagh b. ‘Abd al-‘Azīz complained 
specifically of a picture representing the Virgin and Jesus carried in a procession 
at a monastery in Hulwan; he expressed his objection to the Christian regard 
for Jesus by asking who Christ was that he should be worshipped as God.!! 


* Severus b. al-Muqaffa’, A Aaea, txadatel depen the Amclip jute Magli arid annotated 
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Yet although al-Asbagh resented the subject-matter of the picture he did not 
have it destroyed: the whole thrust of his attack was on christological doctrine, 
and the existence of the representation as such was incidental to the issue. 
Indeed, the very fact that al-Asbagh objected to this one picture in the proces- 
sion rather than any other indicates that his complaints were not directed at 
pictures in themselves. Another incident involving a picture, recorded by 
Severus, took place between 127/744 and 151/768; here again it was Christian 
doctrine which was attacked by a Muslim rather than the representation iteelf.1? 
As in the case of al-Asbagh, the incident was provoked not by the existence of 
& representation but by the subject-matter and ite implications: Christ 
crucified. 

Such attacks on pictures on doctrinal grounds linked to the role of Jesus 
need to be seen in the context of opposition to croases or their publio display in 
the early Islamic period, an instance of which has been mentioned above. At 
some time after the Muslim conquest of Damascus and before 86/705, a governor 
of the city, ‘Amr b. Sa‘d, issued an order that no crosses should appear in public 
there. This led to civil disturbances when Jews of Damascus took the gover- 
nor’s words as licence to destroy all crosses, including those fixed to buildings, 
one of which was on the Church of St. John the Baptist; the site was already 
shared with the Muslims who used the eastern part as a mosque. The governor 
responded to these excesses by punishing the Jews, saying that he had intended 
only to prevent the prominent display of crosses by the Christian community, 
rather than the destruction of those fixed to buildings. 

This desire to remove orossea from public display led the Caliph ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-'Aziz (99-101/717—720) to forbid the Christians to show their crosses, 
according to al-Ya'qubi.!5 That he objected to crosses seems confirmed by a 
letter to ‘Umar from the Emperor Leo III:!* this was apparently written in 
reply to an earlier communication from ‘Umar to Leo, and the nature of Leo’s 
reply indicates that the Caliph had asked about Christian regard for the croas 
and pictures, since Leo’s letter explains the honour shown to the cross and the 
lesser respect shown to pictures. ‘Umar’s preoccupation with the cross and with 
representations combines the concerns already shown in these directions in 
Egypt by his father and his brother, as-Asbagh. ‘Umar’s concern over the 
Byzantine Christians’ reverence for pictures also presaged Yazid’s own far more 
extreme picture-breaking activities. However, Yarid went further than his 
predecessor and cousin, ‘Umar, ordering attacks on images, as well as breaking 
crosses rather than simply forbidding their display. Yet while his attack on 
images was unusual by comparison with the actions of earlier Caliphs, Yazid’s 
actions were nevertheless motivated by the same ideological hostility to 
Christian practices as his predecessors had been.!7 
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The Muslim campaign against crosses is more comprehensible when it is 
recalled how ubiquitous the motif was in the Near East, where it was shared by 
both those Christians who accepted images and those who seem to have 
dispensed with them. In certain cases, the cross seams to have replaced the 
image of Christ in the apses of churches, although the loss of the wall decorations 
of so many churches in the Near Hast makes it impossible to decide how wide- 
spread this was. The cross was a motif that persisted even in the most aniconio 
decorations in the Near East, the work in some cases of Christian groups 
apparently averse to representational art, to judge by their surviving decora- 
tions. The cross as the principal motif of official Byzantine Iconoclastic art 
within the territory of the Empire had ite antecedents in the Near East in the 
pre-iconoclastic and, indeed, in the pre-Islamic period. Given the geographical 
distribution of these cross-based decorations, it is difficult to be sure whether 
they should be associated with Christians of Monophysite persuasion, Nesto- 
rians, or with some less precise affinity. Had the Muslims been much concerned 
with the principle of the use of images by Christians, they might have been 
expected to feel rather more in sympathy with those Christians whose decorative 
motifs imply an aversion to icons and representational art in a religious context. 
However, the scattered surviving evidence of monuments for Syria, Jordan and 
elsewhere in the area suggests that it was these same anti-image Christian 
groups who made particular use of the cross, the symbol so offensive to the 
Muslims, in their church ornamenta. 

Although most of the paintings and mosaic decorations of the churches of 
the Near East have now fallen from the walls, the stone-built churches of Jordan 
and Syria of the fourth-seventh centuries A.D. abound in crosses in low relief 
and incised, carved on lintels over doorways and elsewhere; many of the 
villages and towns, in Jordan at least, were still inhabited in the Umayyad 
period. Furthermore, sufficient fragmentary decorations survive on walls or as 
floor mosaics to indicate the existence of a non-figurative decorative tradition 
that included the cross and was the alternative convention to the representa- 
tional Christian decorative tradition recorded in the great cities of the Near 
East. One of the most thoroughgoing non-figurative decorations appears in a 
small underground chapel on the outskirts of Hims in Syria near the site of Bab 
al-Biba‘,8 dated to between A.D. 471 and 514. The motifs consist of various 
types of bejewelled cross, simple foliage and inscriptions. A similarly cross-based 
decoration occupies the apse of a chapel in a basilica at Rugafa-Sergiopolis : 1° 
the magnificent painted croes is almost destroyed but it raises the question of 
what decorated the apses of other churches in the area whose mosaics and 
paintings are now lost. A completely non-figurative decoration in mosaic 
appears in the church of Mar Gabriel in the Tür ‘Abdin area in south-eastern 
Turkey, in which & cross filling the apse of the church is the main feature: 
other motifs include architecture, foliage and inscriptions on a gold mosaic 
ground. The church has been associated with Monophysite patronage from 


18 J. Bauvaget, ' La chapelle byzantine de Bab Sb&' à Homs ’, M dela Faculté Orientale, 
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Antioch and dated to a.D. 512.3? At Karabel in Lycia a monastery church apse 
is decorated only with a cross and a tabula ansata in relief, formerly mosaio- 
covered, and dating from the pre-Islamic period.™ In Armenia, crosses seem to 
have been set up in many parts of the oountry,®* while in areas which were fami- 
liar to the Arabs of the Jāhüiyya and to the early Muslims, crosses were also 
widespread: the churches excavated at Hira !* and on Kharg island in the 
Arabian Gulf,™ attributed to the pre-Islamic period, were decorated with simple 
crosses, while in Yemen, a certain Azqir 3 set up crosses which were subse- 
quently destroyed in the pre-Islamio period in an anti-Christian attack. In a 
description of the sixth-century A.D. church of Abraha in San‘a, crosses and 
stars m mosaic are mentioned, but no reference is made to figurative motifs.** 

For the Christians, the cross was the sign of Christ and it was accepted as an 
object of reverence or respect even by those Christians who rejected images. 
It was protection from evil, the worker of miracles, and the emblem of the 
Christian world and the Byzantine Empire. After the rediscovery of the True 
Cross by Saint Helena, the mother of Constantine I, and the appearance of the 
cross in the sky over Jerusalem in A.D. 351, the cross motif spread widely in the 
Christian world, often in luxurious and exotic forms, as the symbol of the religion 
of the Christian Empire. In the final war of the Empire and the Sassanians, 
wood of the True Cross was carried off to Iran after the sack of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 614. This trophy was brought back once again in triumph by Heraclius, 
and paraded through the Near East in celebration of the Christian victory. In 
the meantime, the ideological prominence of the cross as the sign of the Christian 
Empire had been further emphasized by Heraclius who included it on his 
coinage. In view of the cross’s role as the principal emblem of the Empire, its 
significance for the Christians and its ubiquity, it is little surprise that, like the 
Sassanians before them, the Muslims should subsequently have concentrated 
their attacks on this sign within the Caliphate. The cross had already had a long 
history as the concrete manifestation of doctrinal conflict between the Christians 
and other groups: not only had the Sassanians attacked Christianity through 
the cross but so too had pagans and Jews at various times, while the Paulicians 
were to attack and break crosses within the Empire itself. It was the prominence 
of the symbol as the summation of Christianity that led to its being so treated by 
such diverse opponents, while for the Muslims, the issue of the Christian view of 
Jesus and the cross was also particularly offensive doctrinally inasmuch as it 
emphasized the role ascribed by the Christians to a prophet shared by the two 

ons. 

As well as forbidding the display of crosses on occasion, and sometimes 
physically attacking them, the Umayyads also showed some concern to adapt 
into innocuous forms the oroes that figured on early Islamic coin issues in the 
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former Byzantine provinces. However, this matter was only really resolved 
with the Umayyad coinage reform of 77/696 which finally established a purely 
Islamic coinage tradition. Because of the very nature of coinage, the Caliphate’s 
coin issue had a public effectiveness and significance with respect to iconography 
that other administrative decisions lacked. Thus, while it is of interest, the 
removal of crosses from official brands in Egypt under the governor Usama b. 
Zayd &l-Tanükhi was less far-reaching in impact. Usama had every monk 
branded on the left hand with the name of his monastery in about 96/714 
and although Severus 27 commenta on the absence of the cross from the brand, 
it is hardly surprising that the Islamic administration should have erased from 
its administrative system a symbol so antipathetio to ita own ideological posi- 
tion. Nevertheless, this eradication of Christian symbolism from Islamio con- 
texte does not appear to have been pursued consistently: for instance, Qagr 
Burqu' in eastern Jordan is a pre-Islamic site rebuilt by al-Walid b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik in 81/700 in which a cross survives undefaced,™ although it is of course 
possible that it was once obscured by plaster. However, a similar example 
exista further south in the ‘desert at Kilwa, where the sixth-century A.D. 
Byzantine settlement has a cross incised on a lintel, with Kufic insoriptions 
nearby indicating the subsequent use of the site by the Muslims.*® Yet despite 
these isolated exceptions, the overriding Umayyad objective in the main urban 
centres was to assert Islamio principles, and in contesting Christian ideology, 
no vigorous campaign could ignore the cross. 

Àn Umayyad oounter-offensive to the doctrine of the Trinity, the role of 
Jesus in Christianity, and the cross, was a corollary of Muslim objections to the 
display of the cross and representations of Jesus and other figures. As we saw, 
in Egypt ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. Marwan fixed Qur'an-based inscriptions on churches 
to contest aspects of Christian doctrine which the Muslims disputed, while in the 
same period, the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik addressed the issue in a far more gran- 
diose way with the construction of the Dome of the Rock in 72/691 in Jerusalem. 
Oleg Grabar has suggested that the building of the Dome of the Rock combined 
the symbols of viotory with an assertion of the position of Islam as the successor 
and supplanter of the other two monotheistic religions of the Near East.*? The 
selection of sūras in the mosaic inscription inside the building stresses precisely 
those points on which Islam and Christianity were in dispute, and which ‘Abd 
al-'Arziz had already raised in his public notices in Egypt: these sūras variously 
refer to God's blessings on His angels and on the Prophet Muhammad, and to 
the unity of God who takes none unto Himself and has no son. The People of 
the Book are warned not to stray from the teneta of their religion and it 18 stated 
that the Messiah, Jesus, son of Mary, was a Messenger of God; the Oneness of 
God is asserted and the Trinity is specifically denied. 

The same Islamic ideological declarations, which so precisely contradicted 
Christian doctrine, were reasserted shortly afterwards with the coinage reform 
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of ‘Abd al-Malik, mentioned above. Again, the stiras selected summarized the 
main points of conflict with the Christians; the Unity of God, and by implica- 
tion the role of Christ.?! J. D. Breckenridge has suggested very reasonably that 
‘Abd al-Malik’s reformed coinage was a response to the coinage issued by 
Justinian IT between A.D. 692 and 695 which carried the image of Christ on the 
obverse with the cross behind the head, the emperor carrying a cross on the 
reverse, and the inscriptions Servus Christs and Rez Regnantium. No combina- 
tion of Christian images and words could have so precisely offended against all 
the pointe of Islamic dootrine which were ourrently being expounded by the 
Muslims. It was the issue of ideological offence rather than any inherent 
Islamic opposition to representations on coins that let to the Mualim rejection 
of Justinian’s coins and caused ‘Abd al-Malik to respond with a thoroughly 
Islamic coinage. 

Given Muslim objections to the cross and the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
mosaics decorating the interior of the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem 
are remarkable for their selection of motifs if they are rightly dated to the 
Umayyad period **—although recently an attribution to the eleventh cen- 
tury A.D. has been proposed. The iconography includes architectural baok- 
grounds framing inscriptions declaring the doctrines of the Church, with the 
emphasis on the Trinity; these motifs are accompanied by crosses. In view of 
the campaign being waged by Muslims against christological doctrines, the 
decoration of the Church of the Nativity would seem to have been unyieldingly 
provocative. Even if it was erected under the tolerant Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(106-125/724—743), there can be little doubt that the decoration was intended 
as a gesture in answer to the Muslim campaign to assert explicitly Islamic 
doctrines. In the circumstances, the absence of figures from the mosaics can 
hardly be regarded as an attempt to assuage the sentiments of Muslims. Instead 
the non-figural nature of this Christian doctrinal statement would seem to put 
it into the category of those non-figurative works produced by Christians in the 
Near East for internal Christian reasons, rather than because of any Islamic 
proscription on representations. 

Apart from cross-based Christian decorations in which figures are avoided, 
some of which have already been mentioned, there are a number of floor mosaics 
from Syria, Palestine, Jordan and elsewhere which precede Islam and also 
exclude figures. A late fourth century A.D. basilica at Dibsi Faraj in north Syria 
has a floor mosaic with architectural and geometric motifs, but apparently no 
figures; *5 other floor mosaics without figures occur in the fifth century A.D. at 
Shepherd’s Field in Palestine,®* at Kfayr Abū Sarbüt near Madaba,3? at the 
Dayr church at Ma‘in,* both sixth century A.D., and in an exposed mosaic at 
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Rihab. The last three are all in Jordan. Even where figures are included in 
floor mosaics, they are sometimes reduced in scale and prominence; thus, in 
the church of B8. Cosmas and Damian at Jerash, of a.D. 535, the donors are 
confined to positions off to the sides of the principal panel before the altar, a 
great inscription in a tabula ansata. Cumulatiyely, this evidence suggests that 
long before Islam there was a strong tendency among certain groups of Chris- 
tians in the Near East to adopt non-figurative motifs in their churches, and, if 
the Jerash example is relevant in this context, to reduce the prominence of 
figures in favour of the inscription panel. Indeed, in general, in the non- 
figurative repertoire, art in the Near Kast reserved major roles for inscriptions of 
a religious nature, for symbolic devices and, as we have seen, for crosses, with the 
rest of the subsidiary areas filled by geometrio and foliage motifs. Islam, then, 
oan hardly be viewed as the progenitor of this development in Christian art, 
which was already well under way before the time of the Prophet. However, 
the process among Christians in the pre-Islamic Near East may well have been 
related to the revulsion which Jews too began to show in the sixth century A.D. 
for the representations which had previously been accepted in synagogues, and 
which arose from the increasing acceptance of representational religious art 
throughout Near Kast. 


It would seem that Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik’s brief iconoclastic campaign 
within the Caliphate had some effect, although of a specific and a limited charac- 
ter. Thus Severus bemoans the putting away of pictures under Yazid, and al- 
Kindi and al-Maqrizi corroborate him.?? It is natural that damage to certain 
Christian mosaics in Bil&d al-Sh&m should be ascribed to this period of Umayyad 
iconoola&m,*? and it is by no means unlikely that Yaszid’s decree should have 
led to damage to mosaics at Madaba, Kfayr Abi Sarbiit, Jerash and Ma‘in 
(although the last has been attributed to his predecessor, ‘Umar II b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz). Oleg Grabar has commented “! on the concentration of this icono- 
clastic damage in Jordan. The damage may seem concentrated in part because 
the mosaics of this area are more familiar, but it may also reflect some internal 
and local Christian controversy, rather than any Islamic intervention. Never- 
theless, it is a striking coincidence that Yazid II built a large cistern at 
al-Muwaqqar, where he resided, in a.D. 104/722-723, which is only a short 
distance east of Madaba, Kfayr Abū Sarbüt and Ma‘In: his other residence was 
to the north, at Bayt al-Ras near Irbid. In view of the brief duration of Yazid’s 
Caliphate, it has been suggested that Yazid’s edict had limited effect within the 
vast territories of the Caliphate; yet it is likely that his measures would have 
had some effect in the immediate vicinity of his residence at al-Muwaqqar, and in 
northern Jordan generally, because of his residence at Bayt al-Ras. This situs- 
tion raises an interesting issue: if Yazīd did indeed ensure that figurative repre- 
sentations in the neighbourhood of al-Muwaqqar were excised, it is difficult to see 
how the paintings of Qugayr ‘Amra were not destroyed at the same time, situa- 
ted as they are some 50 km to the east in an area that was frequented in the 
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Umayyad period. After all, a cousin of Yazid in Egypt had a statue in his 
bath house destroyed as a result of Yazid’s edict and the prominence of the 
owner of Qugayr ‘Amra would have been no guarantee of the paintings’ protec- 
tion from the iconoclasm of the Caliph. Did Qusayr ‘Amra escape because it 
had not yet been built in Yazid's reign t 

Despite this localized evidence in Jordan for Yazid’s activities, the effecta of 
his suppression of representations, and certainly the iconoclastic tendencies of 
the early Muslims in general, have been exaggerated. While the early Muslims 
constructed religious buildings devoid of figures, they built palaces in which 
figurative art abounded: even under the ‘Abbasids a sculpture of a horseman 
surmounted the palace in the Round City of Baghdad. Within Palestine itself, 
there appears to be no significant break in production of icons between the sixth 
century A.D. and the ninth, confirming the view that such image-breaking as 
ocourred was confined to Yazid’s reign. While the Muslims generally left the 
Christians to produce and use figurative representations as they saw fit, for their 
own part, they drew on the available repertoire of art to promote Islamic doc- 
trine in a region where much of the iconography was already shared by Chris- 
tians, Jews and pagans. The Muslims drew on those features of the artistic 
repertoire which it was permissible to use in mosques; with the Qur'àn at the 
heart of their religion, with the ancient Arabian tradition of public inscriptions 
(and, it seems, literacy in pre-Islamic Arabia), and with the fact that the inscrip- 
tion was already widely used in the Near East by Christians, Jews and pagans 
(at Edessa), it seems inevitable that the Muslims should have written the state- 
mente with which they enunciated their own tenete and countered their oppo- 
nents. This element in Islamic art arose from entirely internal reasons within 
Islam and the Arabian tradition, and proceeded to develop upon the artistic 
repertoire of the Near East. 

On the Christian side, concern over the graven image was an ancient 
problem,“ with opinions sharply divided on the issue long before Yazid II. 
Furthermore, the essentials of what was to constitute official Byzantine icono- 
clastic art within the Empire existed in Bilàd al-Shim well before the doctrine 
took hold of the state. For whatever reason, certain Christians in the Near 
East had employed a non-figurative repertoire for several centuries before 
Islam. The loss of so many mosaics and paintings in the Near East from the 
Byzantine period makes this tradition seem shadowy. Yet ironically, the 
existing evidence suggesta that the iconography represented by this tradition 
was, if anything, more disturbing to Muslims than the icons and pictures which 
decorated so many churches in the region, with the cross and inscriptions 
promulgating Christian doctrine in terms as explicit and direct as those in which 
the Muslims themselves were stating their own doctrines under the Umayyads. 
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drink: some paintings from Samarra re-examined ’, Arabica, v, 1068, 15-83). 

** K. Weitamann, ‘ Loca Sanda and the representational arts of Palestine’, DOP, 28, 1974, 
81-55. 
“N, H. Ba ' The icons before Iconodasm’, The Harvard ical Review, ILIV, 2, 
1951, 93-106. E. Kitzinger, ' The cult of images in the age before I ^, DOP, 8, 1954, 
84-150. Dodd, loc. cit. 


THE FALASHA AND THE STEPHANITE: 
AN EPISODE FROM GADLA GABRA MASIH? 
By Steven KAPLAN 


One obstacle which confronts any historian interested in reconstructing 
the history of the Béta Kera’él (F&lasha) of Ethiopia is the comparative scarcity 
of reliable historical sources. References to the Bété Eara’él in Ge‘ez chronicles 
and güdlai are all too rare, while those in Hebrew generally lack historical 
value. The scattered mentions of the Falasha in other languages prior to the 
nineteenth century are few and limited in scope. In light of this sttuation, any 
new source, no matter how brief, is deserving of attention and study. 

The text presented and translated below is taken from Gddla Gabra Masth.* 
Gabré Masih was a Stephanite monk who lived in the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth century.’ According to his gàd} he became abbot of Gund& Gundé 
at the age of 57 in 1475-6 and reigned until his death c. 1520. His gddl appears 
to have been written shortly after his death probably in the first half of the 
sixteenth century.* 

The story of G&bré Masih’s encounter with a F&lasha is of interest for 
several reasons. First it should be noted that this text contains what is probably 
the earliest Ge‘ex reference to a Fülasha as a Jew ('ayhud, 'ayhudawi). Although 
the Fülasha are frequently and popularly referred to as Ethopian ‘ Jews ' * it 
should be noted that they were one of several groups referred to in Ge'ez 
chronicles, hagiographies, and theological works as 'ayhud (Jews). Failure to 
recognize this point has led to some authors mistakenly identifying all mentions 
of ’ayhud as references to the Falasha.* Even a brief sampling of the sources 
reveals that this cannot be the case. 

Perhaps the earliest text to specifically identify the F&lasha as Jews is the 
sixteenth-century Arabio work Fuiuh al-Habasha. The chronicler of Ahmad 


1 An earlier version of this paper was presented in Jerusalem at the Ben Zvi Institute for the 
Study of Jewish Communities in the East. I would like to thank Professor Olga Kapeliuk, the 
Roger Cowley, and Dr. Getatchew Haile for their comments on this text. y errors 
which remain are my ility. 
M eR MUS MAD ae rd ‘The Falashas: a biblio- 


A eapplemeo alashs bibli n inbliography ‘and booklore, i, 1967, 9-27. 
, ' Yehud Ha aay) eee Tativrit’, Zion 1, 8, 1886, 819-90; 4, 1038, 


í Fonds Cont! Rossmi, A coademis Naxionale dé Lincei, 89. Cf. S. Streloyn, Catalogue des 
‘manusorits Ghiopiens de T Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei e, 1976), 235. This manuscript 
Mer DEL CITAS Mey MOINS, Cf. A. Mordini, ‘ Il Covento di Gunde Gudie ', 
Rassegna ds crip af tia work 1953, p. 50, n. 7. I have unfortunately been unable to oxamme 
other man 

Studi Ei, amrat, ' Borie noes on the: Afteonth-contury ^ Rassegna di 

1966, 103. On the Staphanites ses also H. Bags On Gn épisidis de l'iulre 

ps, lo lo mouvement Btephaalte Annales d' Éthiopie, vo, 1962, 108-16; 

im solidaria do 1 éthiopien du xv* aidale’, Revue de l'Histoire des Religions, OXOVI, 
, 219-84. 


* cf. Taddease Tamrat, Church ond State in Ethiopia 1270-1527 (Oxford, 1072), 3. 
, o£. the text ^ felasa | and ' falasewi ’. 


* af. Aelooly, ' YehudS Habbal'; E. Payne, Jews: the of a mission 
1972); I. Rapoport, The lost Jews: las of the D Falasha ore. 1990), and 
numerous recent articles in the 


* cf. Aebooly, ' Bibliography ', 258, No. 8; p. 269, No. 18; p. 260, No. 19. 

14 of, ew Halle, ‘ in of the Tomara Teds’t of Emperor Zar'a 
Ya'ogob of Ethiopia BSOAS, xım, 2, 1980, 212-138, 219; C. Conti Rossini, Il Libro della luos 
E eus Zara YA'gob, Corpus Soriptorum Christioncrwm Orientalium, ILVO, LI passim, 

esp. L1, 181. 
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Gragn’s conquest of Ethiopia records ‘ The Semien province was ruled by the 
Jews of Abyssinia who are called Falasha in their own language; they recognize 
one God only and nothing else in the way of faith: neither prophet nor saint ’.2 

However, the author of Futuh al-Habasha was not only the only sixteenth- 
century author to identify the Falasha as Jews. Writing in 1528 the Kabbalist 
Abraham Levi, of Jerusalem, reporta : 


From Cairo to Suakin are fifty (days). From here to Falasa are three days, 
according to others five days; the journey is very difficult. Falasa is a 
strong kingdom of Jews, who are valiant and dwell in tents travelling from 
place to place to pasture their flocks. Their land is large, and situated in 
high mountains, so that no one dares go to war with them. From Falasa 
they go to another country called Salima, in Hebrew Shalem which flows 
with milk. 


He then continues to recount the succession struggles within the kingdom of 
Falasa and the relations between the Falasha and the Christians of Ethiopia 
(Al-Habeah). 

Of course, some of the details of Levi's letter, including F&lasha pastoralism, 
are problematic. Nevertheless, this reference is intriguing in light of the fact 
that earlier Hebrew authors, inoluding Abraham Levi himself and others who 
had personally met Jews from Ethiopia, make no mention of use of the term 
' Falasha ’ to designate this group. Certainly this is at least suggestive of the 
possibility that prior to the sixteenth century the term was not commonly used. 

Returning to our text, once again the sixteenth century appears significant. 
Abba G&br& Masih died c. 1520," and while his gädl was written sometime later, 
the date appears significant. Certainly the appearance of the Fülashm-Jew 
identification in three different texts in three languages within ao short a period 
would seem to indicate that only at this time did the identification come into 
popular usage. If this is the case, it clearly casta some doubt upon Taddease 
Tamrat’s suggestion that the Falasha may have derived their name from a 
decree passed by the Emperor Yeshaq. ‘He who is baptized in the Christian 
faith, may inherit the land of his father; otherwise let him be a Fälasi. 4 If 
Yeshaq’s decree is indeed the source of the name Falasha one must ask why 
the term only surfaces (and then in three languages) a century later? One 
possible solution to this problem is to suggest that the author of the unpublished 
‘Mar Yeshaq’ manuscript in which the decree quoted above is found was 
engaging in a bit of speculative etymology. That is to say, presented with 
Yeshaq’s decree and the people known as ‘ Falasha ’, he connected the two. 
Certainly his statement, ‘ Since then, the House of Esra’él have been called 
Fülashoch [exiles] ' !5 is supportive of this view and proof positive that he was 
not a contemporary of Yeahag. 

At the very least, the dooumentary evidence requires us both to remain 
open-minded as to the derivation of the term Fülasha, and to focus our attention 
upon the early sixteenth century when the Fülasha-Jew identification appears 
to have been established. 

The second noteworthy aspect of the present text is its account of co-opera- 
tion, albeit on a personal level, between a Stephanite monk and a Falasha. 


1 R. Baseot (ed. and tr), Histoire de la conquéte de PAbyssinic (xv1* siècle) (Paria, 1897), 


. 456-9. 
TP i dooly, ‘ Yehud& Habbes ’, 415. 
13 Taddesse, ‘ Same notes on the fifteenth-century Stephanite heresy ', 103; cf. Streloyn, 235. 
14 idem, Church and State, 201. 
4 ibid. (my emphasis). 
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Although most historians, and the Bété Eera'el (Falasha) themselves, rightly 
emphasize the clashes between the Falasha and Christian Ethiopians," a careful 
study of the sources reveals that this is only one side of the picture. The 
Falasha’s opposition to the Solomonic kingdom appears to have enabled them 
to form alliances with other dissident elements. According to Gadla Yafgerranna 
Egw', during the reign of Dawit (1880-1412) a monk named Qoximos joined the 
Fülasha because of his dissatisfactions and disagreements with the clergy of 
the Lake Tana region. He was readily accepted by the Fdlasha of Simen and 
is said to have copied the Old Testament for them. With Qozimos as their 
leader, the Fä lasha rose against the Christian kingdom." 

Further evidence of the F&lasha's willingness to ally themselves with 
Christians, especially dissident Christians, appears in @ddla Takla Hawaryat. 
Here we read of an army composed of both Fálasha and Christians led by the 
Fülasha Seyum of S&lamt." 

Gadia Gabra Masih offers us a third example of such cross-confessional 
alliances. Moreover, this text may also shed light on a problematic passage in 
the idl of another Stephanite saint, Ezra of Gund& Gunde&.* A group of 
pilgrims travelling to Jerusalem were denounced as follows, ‘ There are F&lasha 
here hidden by the disciples of Abba Yonas; they do not bow to Mary and the 
Cross of the Unique [son] ’.® 

Caquot is undoubtedly correct in identifying the ‘ Falasha ’ of this text as 
Stephanites. What remains unexplained are the reasons behind this curious 
identification. One clear possibility is that the term ' Falasha’ is being used 
in a non-specific perjorative sense in much the same manner as the previously 
cited usages of ‘ Jew’. Another explanation (which by no means excludes the 
first) is that episodes similar to that recounted in Gadla Gabra Masth may have 
led to the Stephanites being closely associated with the Fdlasha by their 
mutual enemies. 


Gadla Gabra Masth, ff. 11-12 
FYCIWEOCLAPRAB ON NOD LARA: n €:à 2o 3-20: 


DAL RU DGA bel AQ: 97-1 :^b AUAU: NHF: U am 
nN: [FAN A AGHA: AAGH HOD -ADAN:: OBAAFARNIY- OB 
85 e401 DARING SEG ICEL 3199: A 4): & PDS 


of, J. Quirin, ‘The process of caste formation in Ethiopia: study of the Beta Israel 
(Felasha) 1270-1808 ', International Journal of African Historical Studies, xu, 2, 1970, 280, 
* The era of wars 1270-1682’. 

1' T, Wajnberg, ‘ Das Leben des Jafqerena' ^, Orienialia Christiana Analecta, avi, 1986, 
50-60. Cf. O. Conti Rossini, ' L'agiografia etiopica e gli atti del santo Yafqiranna-Igxi (secolo 
xxv) ', Atii del Reale Ieixiuo Veneto, xovi, 2, 1987, 419-20; idem, ' A td di storia e letteratura 
falascia ', Ricista i Studs Oriental, vir, 1920, 567-77. The term ' does not appear in 
this text. The of Samen and Saldmt are said to live ‘ B 


' À source for the of the Béth Esra’ël )—from the “Life” of Abuna 
Hawaryat', Pe'amim, xv, 1983, 113-24 (Hebrew). Onoe again the Falasha are identifled only 


as Ou, 

A. Cequot, ' G&dlk Exre ', Annales d' Éüwopis, 75. 
» ibid., p. 97. 
31 of. note 10 supra. 
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Translation 

And then one of the Felasa Ar&mawi ™ saw him [Abun& Gábr& Masih] while 
he went up and down the cliff and how he cooked his food from leaves. And he 
went to him and he said to him, ‘ O Abba, what are you seeking here? You 
are among the lions and they don’t disturb you. I marvelled and I came to 
you’. And Our Father was unable to talk being exhausted from having 
multiplied his fasting and prayer and cold tormented him [1] for he had no 
clothes. And only a little remained to him before his soul left his body because 
he had finished 40 days [fast]. And with difficulty he whispered to him. 

And that Falasawi knew the Orit of Moses. And he remembered where it 
said, ‘Love your friend as yourself’ * and ‘If your enemy is hungry feed 
him’. And this he had set in his heart, because God had placed him there 
for the help of Our Father lest our light be extinguished. And then he lifted 
him and carried him on his back and brought him into his house so that no one 
would know. And he boiled honey and fed him like a baby because his tongue 
and palate were stuck [together]. His stomach was dry and all the insides of 
his body were crushed because he had avoided food and water. 

And in this manner he strengthened him: There were days when he gave 
him oil to moisten his bones because dill oil moistens the bones. And he stayed 
while being cared for, for five months. And he became conscious again and he 
was strong as before. And he cried in front of that Jew remembering his father 
and his brothers whose fate he did not know because he had left them in a 
great persecution. And he [Abun& G&brü Masih] said to him, ‘ Now, I will 
go to my region’. And he said to him, ‘ Stay with me in your manner. I will 
give you food, water, clothes and vegetables. All which your heart desires 
I will do for you, either in secret or openly’. And he said to him, ‘ May God 
bless you, but bid me farewell. Because the Book says “ We are partners”’,™ 
I wish to jom with my brothers in crucifixion and death and everything which 
happens to them '. 

And the two of them rose and arrived at a market place called Wiraqo. 
And there he found believers and he said to that Jew, ‘Go home. I will go with 
these because I know them’. And he entrusted him to them and said, ‘ [I am 
asking] for a safi from you that you won’t abandon him because I will 
know his fate’. And he rose and he went with them and arrived in the land 


of Agamé. 


n lit, Le. a non-Christian. Of. C. Conti Rossini, ‘ Gli atti di Abbe Yonas ', Rendiconti 
della ccademia dei Lincei, ser. 5, XO, 1908, 241 for ' 'aramawi ’ used in reference to Muslims. 
:38 ff.; Lake 6:27 ff. 


ON THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF CERTAIN 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY OTTOMAN DOCUMENTS 


By V. L. MÉuAGE 


Here's a silly stately style indeed ! 
The Turk, that two and fifty kingdoms hath, 
Writes not so tedious a style as this. 

I Henry VI, Act 4, 8o. 7 


The tercentenary year of the second siege of Vienna by the Turks has seen 
the first-fruite of a long-planned venture, the publication in full of the Ottoman 
documents preeerved in the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv. This first part! 
presente, in facsimile and with full transcription &nd translation, the texte of 
36 documenta issued in the name of Siileyman the Magnificent (1520-66), one 
being addressed to Charles V as ‘ King of Spain ', 28 to Ferdinand I as ‘ King 
of Austria ' and later as Emperor, and seven to Ferdinand’s son and. successor, 
the Emperor Maximilian. The earliest, a remarkably splendid fragment, is the 
beginning of a fethname, probably sent from Baghdad in December 1534 to 
report victories in Persia to Ferdinand as being (ostensibly) a friendly neighbour 
after the conclusion of peace the previous year; nos. 2-8 relate to negotiations 
during the war-years 1541-7; nos. 9-15, mainly recriminations over frontier 
skirmishes but with another fine Jethname (no. D) of 1549, belong to the brief 
period of uneasy peace; nos. 16-27 concern peace-feelers and embassies during 
the war-years 1551-62, no. 25 being the ‘ahdname; a main topic of the 
remainder is the tribute, while no. 82 is the renewal of ‘the 'ahdnáme of 1562 in 
favour of the new emperor 

The editor’s intention being primarily to make &ooeeaible the texte of the 
documents,* he gives only the minimum of historical annotation. His intro- 
duction is mainly devoted to the ‘diplomatic’ aspects of the texte, and so 
represents a further stage in a disoussion initiated by Kraelitz and continued 
(in the first line) by Fekete, Wittek and Matusz, with notable contributions by 
Babinger. These scholars having directed their efforte in part towards the 


1 Anton C. Sohaendlinger, pia ak OA mn Pvp Karl F Ferdinand I. 
und Maximilion II. Texibd.: Transkriptonen und Überseimwumgen. Tafelbd. : Faksimils 
(Osmansoh-titrkieche Dokumente ans dem HHBtA su Wien, Tell 1. Osterreichische 
er Wissenschaften. Phil.-hist. Kl. Denkechriften, 163. Bd.) RM EUN, fel v6 pater. 

der Wissenschaften, 1983 


* I notice à number of misreadmgs, some im brat Doo. 4, 1. 4: for -musur read 
-mapir (so also 25/39, 82/87); doc. 11: 1.2 read a‘ Prensa ee ia and 
tehi, 15 (for 'arze) ‘arpa, 19 (for dal) 30 and A (or (Bit) apyin, 88 (fr 

» 43 (for soltdt) sultdn (these the in Fedani 50970: 20/5 
read (for nemne) neyise ; 34/6 (ise Bee ad Insite of the ra 25/46 (for teklerin) 


tat ca nl bayr) hayyis ; P achdd (Meninak : 
Filis romp) PT ei fd S (E aedes SE x: oot his 


( duh ehli f Is there reall: a word 
At 23/11, 15, 24/10, 38/4 Bel T/T ould med a R ina, with a md ete 
‘ahd or 


3T use the billowing abbreviations : 
Abrahamowios: Z. Abrahamowicz, Katalog dobumentdw tureckioh, Dokumenty do dsiejów Polski 
Aas ee dues cae Warsaw, 1959. 
Babinger, A $F: Aufsttze und Abhandhengen sur Geschichte Sidosteuropas und 
Pris se ir 1962, 1068, 1970. 
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&ttempt to categorize Ottoman documenta along the lines agreed for documenta 
of the Byzantine Empire and of medieval Europe, Dr. Schaendlinger, albeit 
with proper hesitation (pp. xi-xii), would define the Urkundeniypen of these 
36 as presenting two fethmaámes, three 'ahdnames, four htikms and one dn, the 
rest, being names. 

This is no doubt a necessary exercise, but not perhaps a very rewarding one. 
The basio distinctions are clear and valid enough: a Aükm conveys a command 
to one or more named addressees, and a msdn, as being ‘ letters patent ', confers 
on the bearer(s) authority, a privilege or an immunity for the attention of the 
world at large. But the máme—is it indeed a Typus i—is more difficult to 
define: in many oases, as here, the nõme conveys a message to a named 
addressee, the type of message being indicated by a prefixed feth- or ‘ahd-. Yet 
this definition does not cover all cases: a mülknaáme, for example, is (and an 
‘ahdname may be) a sub-category of the broader type ntgán, as being granted 
to, but not addressed to, an individual. More anomalous is the naan in this 
collection (no. 33), in easence nothing but a receipt for a year’s tribute: it 
commences with the sigan. . . hükms oldur kx formula and is called (L 8) bu emr+ 
gerifim, but it does not in fact convey a ‘command’ of any sort * (and indeed, 
since it is not addreased to the Emperor, does not on a strict construction belong 
in this book at all). 

The editor does not comment on four texte (nos. 23, 24, 35, 36) which lack 
a tugra and are written in a very clear neshi hand. No. 23, dated Ramadan 966 
and 16 June 1559, is headed ‘ahdname+t hiimayunun gürekdür. The editor 
renders süret ‘ Abschrift '—which is somewhat misleading, since no peace was 
concluded in that year. The document seems to be rather a draft-text, offered 


de Orimde dans les Archives du Musde du Palais de T. pt, Paris and The 1978. 
Doerfer: G. Doerfer, Türkische und mongolische Hlemenis im Nexpersischen, 4 vols, Wiesbaden, 


Ekaovió: G. Elexovió, Turski epomenioi, 1, two E ba Ee DOR INE eia 
: i 35 dis osmanisch-turbische der türkischen Botmássigkest 
eter Cod M di c CE EA Dr. Schaendlinger’s 


Fekete-Haxzai : L Pakete, Be fübrwng in die persise Paldogrophie. 101 persische Dokumente, 
hera ben von G. Haxzai, Budapest, 1977. 

Foridin: Ahmed eridtin, Muna hi Praga pirar por piae ah daar E 

Gokbilgin: M. T. Gokbilgin, ‘ Venedik Devle& Argtvindeki vesikalar külliyatinde Kanunt Sultan 
Büleyman devri , in Belgeler, 1/2, 1064, 119-220 (nos. 1-09), continued in 

, Y-Yrr/9— ai m 1-151 (nos. 100-218). 

Hammer BR: J. von Hammer, Geschichte osmanischen Reichas, 10 vols., Pest, 1827-35 
‘(reprinted Grax, 1968). 

Keçik : gm Keçik, Briefe und Urbuxden aus der Kanelei Uren Hasans: ein Beitrag 
zur Ost-Anatoliens im 15. Jahrhundert, Froib 1976. 

Krealita: V. Kraelits, emaniscke Urbunden in turbischer aus der sweiten Hälfte des 

5. Jahrhunderts (Sitaungsberichte Ak. Wien, Phil-hist. K1., 1697/3), Vienna, 1922. 

Yu a Nee LUE a Rear INIT Alm CRON sR omnes DR SUA 

haularsna att 


Bennigsen: A. Bennigsen, P. N. Boratav, D. Desaire and 2; Lemerolr dig oi Le Khanat 


1971. 
r J. Matas, Das Kanzleiwesen Gulian Süleymäns dss Pràchtigen, Wiesbaden, 
Mitiodisi cod Mile F. Mikloaich and J. Müller, Acta æ diplomata grasca medii aevi saora et 


1294—08. 
* Fekete heads tt (p. 25) ‘ Erlass (omr) ’, and Matux considers it briefly (Kansleiwesen, 116 f.). 
Most of the similar receipts in Elezovió' s collection begin with the formule matmün-i hucoei and 


Three 
the sebeb-i tahrir formula. For the discussion of these introductory formulas see P. Wittek, 
WLEM, 56, 1960, 270-8. 
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to Busbecq in the last stages of that year’s (ultimately fruitless) negotiations, 
and no. 24 to be similarly the draft for a letter that should accompany any 
definitive ‘ahdname as a guarantee of the sultan's readiness to resolve some 
outstanding difficulties. Noe. 35 and 36 are copies—remarkably bad ‘—of 
no. 34, the letter relating to problems in Transylvania which Czernovics brought 
to Vienna in August 1565.7 

A very full discussion is devoted to the form of a particularly elaborate 
type of document which seems to make its appearance early in the reign of 
Büleymàn and which seems to be reserved for misaives (particularly 'a&dnámes) 
to heads of Christian states. It is represented here by four texts: no. 1, the 
fethnáme of 941/1534 ; no. 19, a conciliatory letter of 961/1554 (also published, 
as his no. 6, by Fekete); no. 25, the ‘ahdname of 969/1562; and no. 32, the 
‘ahdname of 972/1565. The characteristic elements of this type—to take 
no. 19 (see fig. 1) as an example—are : 

1. an snvocatio in Arabic, here ‘ Huwa ’l-‘azizu 'l-fattāh, wa ‘indahu mafatthu 
Lfalahs wa'l-nacah (takaddasat ala'uku) ' ; after a wide space * 

2. what has been regarded as an alternative or a second tnwocatio, in 
Turkish, employed ‘in solemn documents and documents issued on important 
occasions’. Here, as usually, it is set out in four lines of elegant gulüg, and 
reads: (I) ‘ Hatret-+ ‘izzet ('aezat Gla’uhu wa tataba‘at nu‘oma’uhu)’nuy "uluvv 
‘inayet-+ bi-nthdyets (II) ve server- kayinat ve julasa+ mevoddat Muhammed 
Mustafa nun 3 'lláku ‘alayhi wa salam) (ILI) mu‘ciedt ve dört yärmun ki 
Ebu Bekr ve ‘ ve ‘Osman ve ' Aldür (ridsoanu 'llahs (IV) ‘alayhim aoma‘tn) 
ervah-+ felah-esbahlar. mürafakats üe’, ie. (in easence), in three members, 
‘through the grace ('inàyet) of God, -the miracles of the Prophet, and the 
companionship of the souls of his Four Friends, Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman 
and ‘Alt’; 1 

Hammer, GOR, mr, 368-8. The text is somewhat slovenly : safer-wipir (l. 4) is a meaningless 
DOLEO eral i eng) 
meri dob (1. 14, ' brach ru lassen ") is to be corrected to maremmat dime, ' repair’. 

* Eleven words at 34/4 have been by ha phy at 35/5 and 80/5; gónderilkr déyu 
(34/7) becomes ; Bana ve Togay (34/18) becomes just Bana. 

1 Hammer, GOR, ru, 482-8. 

* In Matus's list (Herrscherurbunden) thero are 17 certain exam for the years 1525-36: 
nos. 43, 44, 47, 53 (now published as Matur, Xanzsieiwesen, no. 1), 56, 02, 73, 76, 88, 102a, 108, 


104, 108 (= , no. 1), 113, 102b (since i by Gokb as no. 185 and to be 

dated 11 Marne pea July [1585], 1020 (Gebbilghe mo. 186, M Shaved i 5-6 

esti 122. By the M of prodervation and pu nine of these are to 
und of three to I of France, two to the of Venice and two to Ferdinand 


Austria; one (Matuz no. 44), the Polish ‘ahdudme of 932 1525; (seo bene p- 300), has cio 
addressee but is ‘letters patent’: ‘bu ‘ahdndme-i himdyinam: mejila'o ma'lim 
oakh.... 

The fullest discussion of this type is in Matus, Xaxsleisesen, 04101, wharo it is treated as a 
branch of the broader ca ‘ndme’. 

* Fokete records (p. 12) that in the document being described here there is a space of 40 om.— 
Le. a of its oom length—between the two ' Da‘ret-formeln ', so that on this point 
. s plate (my fig. 1) is not a true facsimile. 

10 Kraelitz, p. 18. Cf. ee te eins where it is noted that ‘the use of the longer 
formula does ude the use of the ^; Mator, Konsiciwesen, 97; Fekete-Hazai, 
27. Dr. deduces (p. xv) that in this document ' die Invooatio aus zwei Teilen 
besteht ', ie. that what I call ‘ ta l and 2' form a single iwvocatio. In 
documenta of this type in the Polish archives, Abrahamowios records tha some e.g. nos. 19, 20) 
have ' two imeocatios ', ‘ the second in aix lines’, but that in others (e.g. no. 21) ' the first i»eocatio 
is out off’, thus presupposing that the presence of ' two insocatios ' was the norm. The probability 


yg 


a very long roll and followed by a wide blank space, were 
H But nos. 25 and 82 have only the first two members, and the Prophet (see below, 
pp. 800-1 and n. 75). 
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8. the tugra ; 

4. the so-called $wizula&o, ie. (here): ‘ Ben ki suljanu’lselafin ... Ak 
Deyinin ve Kara Deyizün ve Rümélinür [and over twenty further geographical 
names] ve das kylynoumus ile feth olunmyg nice memleketleriiy pádisáhy Sultan 
Süleymán-sàh ibm Suljan Selim-sah Hamm’, ie. ‘I who am ... Sultan 
Büleymàn-gàh ..., ruler of . . .'. This ben ki element, here and regularly, lacks 
a finite verb and is unrelated syntactically to what follows; 

5. the so-called insoriptio, which begins Sen kx and continues here ‘ Nemge 
oilayetintin ve aya tabi‘ olan yérlerür kwalh Ferendug Kıralsın ’, i.e. ‘Thou 
who art King Ferdinand ...'. These words in this document lead into the 
narrative of the text (‘... mektūb gonderüb ... ‘lam édüb ...’, ‘hast sent a 
letter and reported . . .’), but in some others this sen kv element (like the ben ki) 
has no syntactic connexion with any following verb. 


I take the occasion of this publication to discuss the possible antecedents 
for the various elements in this quite distinctive and relatively ‘ new ’ layout, 
apparently reserved for dealings with Christian states and (hence 1) ially 
for ‘ahdnames. My remarks will be addressed particularly to element (2), the 
' second. imvocaito’; but it is convenient first to consider (4) (ben ki) and (5) 
(sen ki), with the preliminary (and self-evident) observation that we must 
distinguish between ‘letters patent’, where only a ben ki element is to be 
expected (since no individual is addressed), and missives directed to a foreign 
ruler, who is named in a further sen kx element. 


Ben ki would appear to be very old, to judge from the exordium of the 
Italian text, translated from a Turkish original, of Emtr Süleymàn's treaty of 
1403 with the Byzantine oo-emperor John VII. It begins: ‘In nomine di 
Deo verasio. Mi che sum Musulman Zalabi, soldan, fio del gran soldan Baysit 
Imperador ’, and continues: ‘Since the Emperor ... and I were satisfied by 
the command of our Lord God . . . we have sworn and have made true peace in 
accordance with the wish of the Lord God. I swear ...’. This structure is 
strikingly reminiscent of contemporary Byzantine-Venetian treaties drawn up 
in Greek, which have the general pattern: ‘In the name of God, Amen. 
[Name of the Emperor] Since ..., therefore we ...’, with the oath, however, 
appearing at the end.“ That a Christian model lies behind the 1408 text is 
indicated by the pious assertion, found also in the Ottoman-Venetian treaties 
of 1480 and 1446,!5 that it is God’s will that peace be made: this sentiment, 
theologically sound for relations within Christendom,!* has no validity for the 
dealings of a Muslim state with the infidel, but seams to have been carried over 
by inadvertence into the Ottoman treaties with Venice. 


11 And an ‘akdxdme may take either form: Dr. Scheendlinger’s nos. 25 and 32 are addressed 
(sen ki) to Ferdinand and Maximilian respectively, but the Polish 'aAdmdmu of 1525 is not 
addressed to Sigismund (see above, n. 8). 

Hammer, GOR, 1, 607-10; G. T. Dennis, ‘The Byxantme-Turkish treaty of 1408’, 
Orientahia Obristiona Periodica, 83, 1907, 72-88; most recent discussion by Elizabeth 
Zachariadou, Der Islam, 60, 1988, 274-88. 

M4 Miklosich and Muller, p. 111 (1843), p. 114 (1349), p. 121 (1857), p. 185 (1890), p. 144 (1400) ; 
in earher texts the oath appears before the terms, as in Emir Büleymkn's treaty : p. 77 (1205), 
p 100 (1824), p. 108 (1352). 

111480: N. Iorga, Revus de POrient Latin, 6, 1808, 89; 1440: F. Bab and F. Dolger, 

? ia Christiana Periodica, 15, 1049, 285 and 254 (= Awfsátze, ux, 45 and 64). 

16 And expressed (o.g.) in the Byzantino-Venetien treaty of 1277 (Miklomch and Miller, 
p. 88). 
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The Greek texta of Ottoman treaties of the later fifteenth century tend to 
have the simpler form ' I, X the son of Y, make oath . . . Since ...’; 1 but in 
1482 the proemium is more elaborate: ‘I... Sultan Bayerid, son of the 
late Sultan Mehemmed. It occurred to my mind that since my ancestors had 
friendship with Venice ..., and realizing that from that friendship great 
benefits arise, I too desired .. . There came to My Majesty . . . Antonio Vitturi, 
in order to ... Therefore I make oath ...’. Besides this Greek text, dated 
12 January 1482, there exists also a ngin in Turkish, dated III Dhü'l-Ka'da 
886 (= 11-20 January 1482).1* It is clearly an ‘ original’, but the occasionally 
atilted language and unnatural word-order betray that it is a translation of 
the Greek text, prefaced by the regular Ottoman formula for a mégüm. It 

ins in essence: ‘ Nigan-t+ hümäyün ... hükmi oldur ki: Ben ki Sultan 
Báyerid b. Suljan Mehemmed b. Suljan Murad Hän-m. Bi-‘cuns "las ta'ala 
serw-i saltanata cülüs-i hilmayinum vals! olub efrafdan ümerá ve selafin ... 
mugülaha ve mu'ühede éidüklerinden, benim re’y-+ othan-drayima góyle rahir olds 
ki bundan evvel çün benim babam ... Venedik dukas ... de ... mugalaha 
eylemiglerds, ben gördüm anlaruyla mugalaha étmek sebeb-i intizam-s umür-4 
memleketdür . . . Imds ben-dajs mugalaha étmege mail olub ..., şimdiki halde 
megkür begler ... Andonya Vilurvys ... gonderdikleri sebebden, ben-daly 
anlaruy mugàlahalarw ve ‘ahdlarin kabul édüb . . . yemin éderim ki. . .". 

Here then, apparently for the firs& time in a surviving Turkish text and 
presumably in imitation of the Greek, we find a ben ks element which, like the 
later more elaborate examples, is not related syntactically with the text but 
which, unlike them, is limited just to the sultan’s name. The same arrangement, 
but without an arenga, is maintained in the later nipan-type ‘ahdnames for 
Venice, e.g. that of 1513, which begins: ‘ Nisan serif... hükmi oldur bs: 
Ben ki suljanu ’l-selafin burhanu '"l-havakin Suljan Selimgah b. Suljan Bayertd 
Hänn. Şimdiki halde...’. 

Another clumsily composed Turkish version of a non-Turkish—this time 
Latin—text is the Ottoman-Hungarian ‘ahdndme of 1503. The Latin text,™ 
dated 20 August 1503, begins: ' Nos Wladislaus des gracia Hungarie, Bohemie, 
Dalmacie [six further names] Rez, ac Sleste et Lucemburgensis duz, Marchtoque 
Moravie ei Lusacie et aliarum multarum terrarum dominus etc. Notum faowmus 
[Bio] quibus expedit universis presentes litteras nostras patentes visuris ei audituris 

quamvis ...'. The Turkish text, equally letters patent and dated both 
20 August 1508 and 28 Safar 909, is difficult to decipher. The essence I read 
as follows: ‘ Nigan-s gerif .. . hukmi oldur ky: Şimdiki halde Allahuy ‘inayets 
tle ben ulu padigah (1)oümleye galsb 4 hudavendgar karanuy ve deyiziin sultans ve 
Rüm ve Karaman ve Anatol ve Rüméli ve bunlardan jayry dahı nige memleketleriln 
pádigühs ki Suljan Bayerid Hán-w ; bentim yüce hatretimily bu yarılan mektubyn 
ve ‘ahdnamesini görub okuyanlara şöyle ma‘lim ola kim bundan evvel . . >. 


17 e.g. Miklosioh and Muller, p. 286 (Rhodes, 1452); p.287 (Genoa, 1458); p. 205 (Venice, 


1479). 

l'Miklosich and Maller at p. 818. 

1* Gokb no. 127. 

“Ino ormity with the Islamic doctrine of udaa, the conclusion of peace is now described 
not as God's WIE but as baneflaial to tho Maalim coma 

1 Gókb no. 129 and plate after p. 144; cf. also nos, 130 (1517), 128 (1521), and 1 (1540). 

13 Hammer, GOR, n, 616. 

9! Photocopy published by M. T. Gokbilgin, Bellaten, xxi1/87, 1968, plates 8-11. 

“ule pddigth is clearly to be read in L8; this phrase, and o&eleye Qa, may stand for 

L y 

imperator, and y&Ros hatret for majestas. 
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Two points are relevant here: 

l. Allahuy ‘ināyeti tle patently reflecta the dev gracia of the Latin text. 
The Latin phrase is well attested from the reign of Mehemmed II in Ottoman 
letters to Venice and Poland composed in Latin and Italian,™ but this seems 
to be an early occurrence in a text in Turkish.* It is agreed, and no doubt 
correctly,” that the Turkish phrase is a calque of the Christian; but, as will 
appear (pp. 300-1), this may not be the whole story. 

2. The Turkish translator has evidently applied himself to matching the 
string of territorial titles claimed by Ladislaus. In earlier years Mehemmed II 
and Baéyezid II had been content, in missives to Christian powers, to be 
' Turchte ei Greove Imperator ' or the like, or, somewhat more elaborately (and 
as a reflection of suljan al-barrayn wa hākān al-bahrayn), ‘imperator ambarum 
terrarum Asias atque Europae et marium’;* it seems to have been dealings 
with the kingdom of Hungary that prompted the insertion of extra geographical 
names—at first (as here) only a few,’ but increasing, from the time when the 
Emperor Charles V and Siileyman came to confront each other (and as the 
Ottoman boundaries extended), to the turgid catalogues, of 50 names and more, 
found in the most fully developed ben ks passages. 


But these comparisons throw no light on the origin of the sen ki element. 
Here, I believe, we have to look for the model within Muslim epistolary practice. 

If we take Ferldiin’s specimens of fifteenth-century diplomatic corre- 
spondence to be a representative cross-section, we find that the common 
denominators are: (1) the use of Persian language (but Arabio for the Mamlük 
Sultanate) ; (2) a lengthy string of honorifios for the (usually named) addressee ; 
(3) the presentation of greetings (Salami ..., Tuhaf“ tahtyat . . . and the like) ; 
and then (4) the introduction of the message (Inhà-ys ra'y . . . and the like). We 
may add as a negative characteristic (5) that the sender does not name himself, 
still less arrogate to himself titles and attributes. This pattern holds good both 
for correspondence to the Ottoman ruler and for the latter’s missives to fellow- 
Muslim rulers. 

There is one striking exception, Mehemmed II’s deliberately offensive and 
provocative letter to Uzun Hasan.™ After the biemillah and the quotation of 
three minatory Kur'ünio verses, it proceeds in macaronio language: ‘ Haliku 
"-kawnayn wa Razzaku 'L-sakalayn ... hatretlerintiy ben kuh ki vàliyu ’l-bilad 
hamiyu 'I-bad muhyiyu sunnati Rasüls lah ve mucriyu garvats Nabiyi lah... 
gah serveran Suljan Mehemmed thn Murád ibn Mehemmed ibn Bayezid Hānam, 
sana ki serdar-+ ‘Acem han-t a'zam Keyhosrov-t yegane Feridün-s zemáne Hasan 
Han-svn, misala gerifimde sóyle isddr buyurdum-ks: Agah olasın ...’, ie. in 
essence, ‘I, who am ..., to thee, who art ..., in this my noble mandate have 


*5 Venloe : S. M. Stern (ed.), Doouments from Islamic chanceries, Oxford, 1965, 92-3; Poland: 
Abrahamowicz, nos. 8, 8, eto. For the Greek equivalent: Miklosich and Mtller, 332, 337, 388, 344, 
and for the Slavonic: the treaty with Hungary of 1498, in ZDMG, 90 (= NF 15), 1936, at p. 58. 

1! Tt appears in the jah tranalation of a letter of 1489 from King Matthias Corvinus 

xX1/87, 880); an earlier translation (p. 877) has AUAh bet 

1! Fekete, p. xxxii; of. F. Babinger, MSOS, 80, 1927, p. 164 and n. 4. 

29 As in Abrahamowloz, nos. 8 and 9. 


uo M ee ee shame of 1500 Ap een 
* e.g. Ferfdün, 1, 223 and (Mehemmed II to ), 227 (to 9 Arslan of Erzerum), 
235 (to of Karaman), 257 (to various Persian dignitaries), 264 (to of 'AlK'ryya), 


283 (to Husayn Baykara), 387 (to Ruka a Patan), 289 (to the Khiin of the Crimes), 290 
(B II to ‘Als’ al-Dawis, in Turkish), 305 (to Husayn Baykara) 313 (to the Akkoyunlu 
a 


b). 
91 Feridün, 1, 278-0. 
VOL, XLYUL PART 2, 21 
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proclaimed as follows: Beware...'. Diplomatic courtesies are flouted by the 
sender’s naming himself first, with attributes emphasizing his support of the 
sharia and with the enumeration of three generations of ancestors; the 
recipient, indeed granted honorifics (but fewer than the 20 or so he might have 
expected), is addressed in the second person singular and not conceded a 
lineage; and the tone approaches that of a firman conveying a command to 
an inferior. It may also be significant that the language is Turkish. 

A similar deliberate reversal of courteous usage is found in Selim I's letters 
to Shah Isma‘ll.** The pattern of the first is: ‘In Iitb-s mustatáb az janab+ 
hlafat-ma’ab-+ mà (ks kātu "l-kafara ... Sulfáón Salimshah ... sm) ba-sü-ys tu 
(ki... Amir Isma‘tl+ namdart) samt-+ gudiir yaft ta habīr u ägāh bash ...’; 
the second is of similar construction; the third—in Turkish—is nothing but 
& curt command. 

It is in these examples, deliberately derogatory, that I am inclined to see 
the precedent for the sen k element in the Ottoman sultan’s letters to non- 
Muslim rulers.* 


I revert now to the ‘ second tnvocatto ’. 

Dr. Schaendlinger draws attention (p. xvii) to his nos. 6 and 7, of 954/1547, 
letters of similar content addressed to Charles V and Ferdinand respectively 
and setting out the sultan's terms for peace. Here the text begins, after the 
tura, with two of the three members (‘ Through the grace of God and the 
miracles of the Prophet"), but less elaborately worded, continues with a long 
ben ki element and a curt sen ki, and proceeds, without any syntactical link : 
* ma'lüm ola ky ...’. From this Dr. Schaendlinger deduces that the position of 
these two members excludes their representing an tnvocatio: he regards them 
rather—and even when, as in other texts, they appear above the tugra—as being 
a formula devotionis, a pious ‘ Dei gratia’ syntactically linked with the following 
intitulatio; hence he translates: ‘Ich, der ich durch die hohe Gnade 
Gottes ...’.4 This interpretation, in my view certainly correct, is buttreased 
by the rendering which Charriére gives of the earliest published example of this 
type of document, Süleymàn's letter of 932/1526 to Francis 1: * ‘ Moi qui suis, 
par la grace ..., par les miracles ..., par la coopération ...; moi, dis-je, qui 
suis le sultan des sultans...’. 

I believe, however, that the discussion can be carried a stage further and 
that—albeit at the cost of a long digression—&n explanation oan be found for 


reproaching 
them for their di oe from the true path of Islam, quote (Kur'kn, 20:49) ' wa 'I-saldwm ‘ald 
man itiaba‘a 'Lhudä’, with the imphoation that no saldm i» to be invoked those that do 
not ' follow the guidance ', so this verse was to become a regular closing formula in oommunioa- 
tions from Ottoman vixiers to non-Mualims. 
* Dr. 


&dduoes as further (and strong) evidence two texts m Feridfin (r1, 78, 96), 
the ‘akdadmes for Florence (of 1563: Hammer, GOR, m, 401) and for Austras (075/1088), whero 
the ‘second element’, appearing above the 1s introduced by the word ç»; but he is 

bably mistaken in suggestang that ‘in den i wurde die Formel moherlich nicht mit 


da, eangeleitet ’, for the word figures not in numerous texts in Mw'‘iheddt meom&'an 
but in the original of the Dutch ‘ahdnime of 1612 (A. H. de Groot, The Ottoman Empire and the 
Dutch Republic, Leiden and Istanbul, 1978, 288 and plate I). I attempt to explain this feature 


below, at pp. 308-4. 
wg. Crarrlàre, Négociations de la France dans Is Levant, 1, 1848, 116 (= Matus, no. 47). 
German, 


Dr. Schaendlinger has not (apparently) made use of the contemporary in 

Latin or Italian, that accompany many of his texts in the Vienna archives. More cally, 
is it not possible that the ‘translations’ of nos. 23, 25 and 82 in fact t original 
agreements as hammered out by the tors, and the definitive instruments 


that 
are themselves translations from the Latin and Italian used by them 1 
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the peculiar arrangement of these texta. To state in advance my conclusion, 
the ' second tmvocatio’ (as for convenience I continue to call it) is indeed an 
integral part of the $niulatio and is syntactically encapsulated within it 
(Ben ki Alláhuy ‘ināyetiyle . . .), but has been raised out of the text ao that the 
names of God, the Prophet and the Rightly-guided Caliphs shall take precedence 
of the name of the sultan in the tugra; and this device is the continuation of 
the (ultimately) Chinese practice of ‘ honorific elevation ’. 

The Chinese practice, in a script whose characters are written in vertical 
lines, was that when the text reached a name, a title or a concept enjoying 
special veneration the line was stopped short and the honoured character(s) 
were made to begin (i.e. to head) the next line, often being elevated one or two 
spaces above the top margin. This device was adopted by the chanceries of the 
Mongols, and has been thoroughly discussed with reference particularly to 
the documenta of the Tlkhàns in Uyghur script, where too (it is to be assumed) * 
the lines are arranged vertically. It is graphically illustrated—to take a well- 
known example—in the letter addressed to Philip the Fair of France by Arghun 
in 1289.” The first three lines, reading (1) ‘ In the power (küčün) of the Eternal 
Heaven (mongke tengri) ’, (2) ' In the fortune (suu) of the Kagan ’ [i.e. the Great 
Khan, Kubilay], (3) ‘ Arghun, word of Us’, stand up boldly but with a alight 
slope downwards, reflecting the gradation Heaven-Great Khàn-llkhàn. 
Lines 4-7 begin much lower, to throw 1-3 into prominence. (and also, pre- 
sumably, to point the inferiority of the addressee, named in 1. 4). Lines 8-33 
begin at the same height, with the exception of Il. 9, 14, 20, 29 and 30, in which 
the first words s-gan (L 9), tengri (Il. 14, 20, 29), and kagan (1. 30) begin at a 
higher level (and to bring them to this prominence Il. 8, 13 and 29 have been 
broken. off short). 

When, with the adoption of Arabic script, texts came to be written 
horizontally (in Uyghur script as well), the same practice was contmued, but 
with the modifications entailed by the fact that the former top margin was now 
the right margin. Here again, the practice for Persian documents of the later 
Tlkh&nid period * and for the chanceries of the succeasor-states ?? has been so 
fully examined that only a summary is necessary: a word occurring in the 
body of & text which required reverent emphasis might be written well out in 
the right margin, sometimes in gold, sometimes slightly above the line to which 
it belonged, and with its place in the text usually left blank, so that the reader 
could unheaitatingly restore it. In a word, ‘ elevation’ became a horizontal 
* extrusion ’. 

The sole example of this practice ostensibly from the Ottoman chancery is 
Mehemmed 1I's vast fethnáme, in Uyghur script (written horizontally) with 
interlinear Arabio spellings, for the victory over Uzun Hasan in 1473.9 Here 
at four points ‘God ’—as Allāh or Tengri—is written out in the margin: at 
L 166 (with 1. 165 shortened in consequence), slightly above ll. 173 and 187 (in 


36 A, von Gabain, Aliturkisches Sohri (8b. der Deutechen Ak. der Wissenschaften su 

PhiL-hist. KL, Jg. 1948, Nr. III), 1960, 15. 

71 jj. Haenlsoh, ‘ Zu den Briefen der Il-Khane Argun und Óljeitt . . ', Oriens, 

Bie be Rd Qa Max li a T e 
ilkhan Aryun a Oljeita à Philippe le Bol, Cambridge, Mass., 1062, 17 and plates I- 

30 Most recenti rammarizod at pp. M0 and 68.9 of G Heemann and G. Doerfer, ‘in 


- Erlass des : *, CAJ, 19, 1975, 1-84. 
Morea t ceri DA e eee alae 
U: 
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which there are gaps) and as the first word of 1. 196. Altogether this document 
is something of a puzzle. It is quite pagan in tone: ‘God.’ is four times AHāh 
ta‘ala but three times Tengri; the Prophet is not mentioned at all; and at 
two points the ‘inayet of God is linked to erenler himmeti. The very fact that 
it is in Topkapı Saray: and lacks a seal suggests that it was never issued at all ; 
very possibly ita scribe, the immigrant Seylzáde ‘Abdiirrezzak,“* composed it 
as & specimen of his akill in the hope of finding employment; certainly ite style 
had no influence on current or later Ottoman practice. 

The Akkoyunlu chancery advanced a step forward by reinforcing ‘ extrusion’ 
with ‘ elevation '. In a courteous letter of Uzun Hasan to Mehemmed I, the 
words referring directly to the addressee, Suljan+ phanban-s kamran, are 
moved out from 1. 10, leaving a wide blank, into the right-hand margin and up 
to a point between ll 1 and 2; a similar point is reached in another, more 
elaborate, missive of Uzun Hasan, with the elevation of Hadrat-+ suljan 
al-juzàt wa’'l-mujahidin from a space in l. 3 of the surviving text; and when 
Uzun Hasan’s son Ya'küb wrote to Bàyezid II in 1487,“ Hadrati uluwwat- 

Sultan Bayarid is elevated still higher, from a space in l. 6 to a point 
above |. 1—but still out over the margin. 

Right-hand margins, however, bemg narrow, offered little scope for 
indicating a gradation of respect towards the various words which had a claim 
to visual prominence. To j from the facsimiles which I have been able to 
see, the chancery which first adopted the solution of moving words up into the 
blank space above the text—thus reverting to the true ‘elevation’ of Chinese 
and Mongol practice—was that of the Khanate of the Crimea. This Crimean 
convention is most vividly illustrated in the very respectful letter, dated 
II Rajab 883/8-17 Ostober 1478, of the dignitary Eminek to Mehemmed II, 
which has been published by A. N. Kurat “ and more recently by A. Bennigsen 
et al.,* but which—so far as this point of ‘ diplomatic ' is concerned—is not read 
satisfactorily in either edition. Following Kurat’s numbering of the lines (see 
fig. 2) we read (1) huwa ’l-Hayy (the invocatio), (2) Allah, (3) Suan Muhammad, 
(4) Han hallada mulkahu. At two points (IL 18 and 35) in the main text 
the word padtsah+m is extruded into the right-hand margin, leaving caret-signs 
in clear gaps (to which the editors have restored it). But there are three 
further carete—after hallada in 1. 4, after al-‘Acam in L 8, and at the beginni 
of l. 12, this last accompanied by the letter wat inverted and the Arabic word 
huwa. Thus the Allah of l. 2 is to be read after hallada in 1. 4, and all the text 


41 In these features it resembles the letter (dated 873/1488) of the Timurid Abi Ba‘td to 
Uxun Hasan (Kurat, 119 ff.), in which God is invariably feri "intei. There ia & farther 
read) appears three tames (Il. 10, 39, 61) in conjunction with neve? There is & further 
d m the Ab& Sa‘Id letter certain words are em th by written at 

of tho lme and DX mdmittr r b a ame io in n. 89); 
e fokndme, at the o porota 80, 114) where AlldÀ, not extruded, begins the 
) te pro flowing Imen are iden ented. 
44 See E. Birnbaum, ‘The Ottomans and Ohsghatay literature’, OAJ, 20, 1970, 157-00, 
at pp. 164-5, referring to the important articles by O. F. Sertkaya. 
Keçik, no. 15 = Fekete-Haxal, no. 7. 

** Keçik, no. 18 = Fekete-Hazai, no. 11. 

15 Fekete-Haza!, no. 81; so too no. 82. 

4* Kurat, pp. 107-15 and (plates) 190-93. 

11 Bennigsen, 70-75, facsimile (defectave for the upper section) at pp. 72-8. 

Against 1. 49, written sideways in the right margin, am words Mepli Gireyi, with a 
Ree caret-aign showing wire ey K7. rere ito text; this is probebly the correction 
of an erroneous omission. 
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of I 2-4 at the beginning of | 12, giving the ence (ll 5-13 being in 
Arabic): ‘...al-mugaffar ‘ald 'l-a'daà, wa huwa/ ^ Muhammad Hän 
(hallada /' hu /mulkahu) /slladhs tafaByara ...’. In other words, the name of the 
addressee, together with its du‘é, has been elevated from ite place at l. 12 of 
the text, and the name of God elevated again ao that it shall not stand in the 
subordinate position below that of the sultan. At the same time, this device 
enables us to read Il. 2-4 as being (as in the Akkoyunlu texts) an introductory 
indication of the name of the addressee. 

After this analysis, we can see that the same principle underlies the layout 
of several other respectful letters from the Crimean Khanate. The letter sent 
by Mengli Girey—as yet an independent sovereign—to the Ottoman sultan in 


49 The caret ab L 8 indicates that the writer's firss intention was to introduce IL 2-4 here, 
but he decided to on with a further four lines of honorifics (borrowed from the same model- 
text ihat supplied IL 2-5 of Mengil Giry's Jotter cited fn n. 60). The whole letter is very oon- 
fusedly constructed, hesitating between the style of a friendly and that of an abject ‘ars 
(L15: muhibbdne ve mujhipdas and then yér öpüb). 
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874/1469 © (fig. 3) is still set out in ‘ Akkoyunlu style ’, with jan babam op 
ita caret in 1. 10 of the text, Tepri taʻālā alightly raised above 1. 9, dee 

Muhammad, to be read in the clear space after karindagim in 1 7, elevated 
above L 3, but still over the margin. By 883/1478, however, when Mengli had. 
been. deposed, the addressee’s name, elevated from L 2, is in alignment with 
the edge of the text," and the next year, when Mengli had been reinstated as 
a client, the name, elevated from L 5, is definitively above the text—and with 
the same secondary elevation of Allah from the du‘d as in Eminek’s letter 


(fig. 4). 
 Kurat, 81-6 and 185-7 — Bennigaen, 41-4. 
+1 Bennigsen, 69. 


76. Other instances of ' honorific elevation ' in Crimean documents & in 

ale (caret atl L), 66 (— Kurat, 1032, caret at L 8), 60 [caret as 

LS) 73 (oaret ob 1.3), Kurat, 92, elevation of ALAA), 84 (gap in L 3), 
Pa (oazat ial é), I8 oa armo Palam Salaam 1 + p. 2107, probably otn 19 

tactical place of the heading is signalled by end of L 8, but at 

p. 100, weiten Dy the same secretary and n the saine lombis tone, the einilar hoading cannot 

be refered to any point in the tex here contemporary ‘ Ottoman style’ (see next paragraph) 

has prevailed. 
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In Ottoman documents, this device of both indicating and honouring the 
addreesee by elevating his name or title out of its position in the text seems not 
to be employed before (or even until after 1) the reign of Süleymàn. In earlier 
years? a submission (fari) or a courteous communication presents either the 
name or title of the addressee written above the text and beginning m alignment 
with the right margin (which may be without a du'a, or with a dw'à written 
under or beside it, or with the du'a, often in two balancing members, centred 
above the text) or, in representations to the sultan, no name or title but simply 
a two-member du‘é, centred over the text, which is not to be related to any 
reference in the body of the text (but seems, as it were, to be an adequate 
‘ allusion ’ to the ineffable — concerned).™ 

In later years, however, the ‘ honorific KE of the word suljanvm, 

‘my lord’, became a common (though not obligatory) characteristic in the 
introductory formula of a submission to 4 superior, whose basio wording was 
‘The submission to the feet of suljgmwm is this’, with the word sulfamm 
qualified by one or more epithets in +t. Occasionally, when there were two 
addressees, a gradation of respect might be indicated, as in fig. 5,™ where the 

n (the provincial governors) are elevated to a tly higher point than 
the dfondier (the kadts). Epistolary practice outside the capital is well illus- 
trated in the series of letters of the early seventeenth century from the Esterházy 
archive: in ita second section, mostly of private letters passing between Turks, 
in nearly every case an ‘ /evetlii... or Sa'adetlü... address comporta an 
elevated element, the non-specific eullanam, or a title, or r the addreasee’s personal 
name. 

A similar layout, with a one-line elevation, appears in a telhig submitted to 
Mehemmed mi (1595-1603): ‘ Benim devleilü ve merhameilü /padsgáhsm/, 
bundan akdem ...’,® but such elevation seems not to have been the invariable 
practice, at least at this period. The elevated title creeps higher by the late 
seventeenth century,® until as the last word of an addreas—' Sevketlit kerámetiü 
mehabetlii kudretlii veh ’I-ne‘am efondim/padigahvm ' —it is written high up in 
the top left-hand corner of the document (fig. 6). 

The elevation of a word from lower down in the body of the text seems, in 
Ottoman practice, to be rare—perhaps very rare—but I can cite two closely 


esr xci dre garry De rat acces a a amdy 
locum bul, 1938, 1940), in the books of Sel&hattin 
34 Oem 1951), and in periodicals (Tarih Dergisi, 
i [BT TD], eto.). 
Det, in the repart of vud (1463), arpio Blanus, tuos M 118: '...ede» 
akse a aana M "He anpdrahu yoliada dme ve ddal 
£085 ITE ead eg wire far a abe de D 1941, plate XOI (document 
[5 , . Jaco Wfsbwoh fur Vorlesungen über das Osmanisch- 1, 
Berlin, 1915, 74 (890/1091); ni 
from & Grand Vixier instru ae pores Aiii 
Istanbul to give safe to the new bailo, Dolfin (L 5). For this photogre 
for that of fig. 7, I am to the authorities of the Archivio di Stato, Venice, ime 


offices of Mr. P. M. L. Sebastian. 
L. Terkiche Bcirftin aua dem 2 chee das Falalina Nikolass Flirt) rae. 
1832: sulfdeem (noe. 51, 58, 57, et cee (noa: 02, 99); aga (pos 61, 70, 71), eto. 
M (po: Oh opan Deret (ao: 66), eto. the facsumiles in F. Babinger, Ay reges 
Pascha, Berlin, 1831 (also in MSOS, 35, 1933), 
i D eat Qrmoels TUM, m , Ankara, 1954, plate 10. 
E aio for exam submitted to Ahmod I: Usun: op. ott 
Re don. E 1910, no. 170); Orhonlu, op. cit., pl. 2 


Uren op 17 (Suleyman 1I, 1687-91 18 SU 1691 
" BTT. PI 1 submission (e. 1800) to Sh TH vith P. Rp eA Of. also 
no. 1, p. 58; no. 3, p. 50; no. 8, p. 69; oto. 
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parallel examples. Fig. 7 shows the letter which Dukakinráde Mehemmed 
Pasha, as Beglerbegi of Egypt, sent to his old acquaintance, the former bailo 
of Venice at Aleppo, in 961/1554.% After the preliminary greetings, he con- 
tinues (1.2): ‘ve as Halebden gudükden bir yl sopra, sahib-kwan+ saman 
sultans selafin- ciÀán devleili ve sa‘ddetlil Padisahumus hatretleri devlet ü ikbāl 
tle Halebe geldükleri gim ...’. The word Pádéipdhumus, elevated from L 8, 
where it leaves a cluster of caret-signs, dominates both the name of the addressee 
in L1 and the penge of the sender in the margin. A considerably earlier 
example, with broadly the same layout, is the berát issued at Ipsala in 927/1021 
by the Beglerbegi of Rtimeli Ahmed Pasha (later ' Ha’in’), where the word 


t 





. O. J. Heywood for 
Dooumentelor T'wrosgi, (1455-1829), xis nd no. 8 and (not 
eeu ke cti The editor refers to ' the San Ahmed’, but ' Yk h ’ 


as Beglerbegi, was at this time at Ipsala (Hammer, GOR, 1r, 11) in for the 
II, preparation campaign 
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Pédigahunvue is similarly elevated from the fifth line of the text to dominate 
the whole document. 

It appears to me that this ‘elevation °, not ourrent in Ottoman epistolary 
style in the fifteenth century (and not therefore to be attributed to direct 
Mongol /IIkhanid influence), was introduced in imitation of post-Mongol Islamio 
chanceries, possibly the Akkoyunlu, but more likely that of the Crimean 
Khanate: in addition to the normal interchange of correspondence between the 
de both Selfm I (as Sancakbegi of Trebizond for over 20 years) and Süley- 

màn (as Sancakbegi of Caffe, 1609-12) had had close relations with Mengli 
Girey (who assisted Selfm, his son-in-law, with troops when he came to Caffa 
to embark on his struggle for the succession) ; and since that Khanate enjoyed 
the great prestige of Jenghizid descent it would be no derogation of Ottoman 
dignity to follow its chancery’s usage on a point of protocol. 


Nor perhaps is this all: another feature of Mongol-Crimean diplomatic 
practice deserves notice. 

By the pre-Muslim protocol, the Ilkhan announced himself in his Mongol 
decrees (cf. p. 291) as ruler ‘In the power of the Eternal Heaven ' and ‘ in the 
fortune of the Kagan '. With the adoption of Persian and Arabic, the ‘ power ' 
of Heaven became the buwwa of God (and the ‘ fortune ' became skal), to give 
such formulae as (Persian, and still pagan) 'ba-kwwwat-i Huday ba+kbdl+ 

adishah-+ phan Mengü ka’an’ “ and (Arabic, and clearly Islamic) ‘ bi-kasowate 
laa ta'alà bi-kbals ka’an’. With the definitive conversion of Ghazin to 
Islam and the death of Kubilay (693/1294), the Kagan is supplanted by the 
Prophet of Islam, so that a fragment in Mongol (undated) reads: ' Mongke 
ingr-yin küsündür Mugamad boigambar-un. smadtur ’, ‘In the strength of the 
Everlasting God, in the protecting influence (Asmat) of the Prophet 
Muhammad ’.@ Similarly i in the state of the Golden Horde, after Islamization, 
the ruler’s name is preceded by the names of God and the Prophet: the letter 
of Ulug Muhammad to the Ottoman sultan Murád II (831/1428) begins, in 
two lmes: (1) ‘ Hakk ta'ala ‘inayatwyla Muhammad Payjambar mu'eszatsyla ’, 
(2) ‘ Muhammaddin Gast Muradka ’, the first line, in gold, being exceptionally 
prominent and elaborate; here the ‘ strength ’ of has already become 
His ‘tndyet S and the himmat of the Prophet his ‘ miracles '—as in the first 


qas i col ited by Doecte 11, p::103 (s7. $n). Mengü ruled as Great Khan from 1251 
to 1260 

“t Letter of the Tikhkn. Ahmad (1282-84) to the Mazilnk sultan Qalawu, cited by Doerfer 

zr, pp. 208-4 (i.v. adeiimis). 

oy. W. ves, ‘The Mongolian documenta in the Musée de Téhéran ’, HJ A8, 16, 1958, 


1107 ad D ed 28). „Soa. rather than (Cleaves) * Heaven’: seo Doerfer’s ent (rz, 578-80) 

; is differentiated in Turkish in the sense ' the (riti) aky 
being kök ; bugie radica fort agri ne vnd Cleaves, discussing ) 
the of imad, for ‘imdd, ‘support’, but Doerfer (n, p. oon- 


prefera imma, adåuoing ( I, p. 294) a coin of the Timurid Ulug Beg: nür 


5 aange es. and ed rie 161-8. T. Halasi Kun (Ank. Un. DTOFD, PUE 1049, 
adi is a specifically Ottoman form (birle or bile is to be expected), 
uc dra Ein cn ase nee second $»eooaito ") borrowed from 

b arguments are valid, is chronologically impossible. I can only suggest 

S Althongh al Kait is ons of the names of ANAN, (He is dhi pna, S Eñ, 51: 58), His 
‘ power ’ is usually comprehended under the term Moreover, in Islam the ruler owes his 
authority not to the ‘strength’ of God, but to arbitrary favour: to ropostedly quoted 
i * doctrine 
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and second members of the Ottoman ‘ second invooatto '. The yarltk of the first 
Khan of the Crimea, Hajj! Girey I, dated 857/1453, ‘Islamic’ though ite 
wording certainly is, tends to hark back to pre-Islamic Mongol concepta : ® 
after the basmala (as invocaito) we read, in three equally prominent lines: 
(1) ‘ By l-kuwwats ’l-Ahadiyya wa'l-mu'sizats 'l-Muhammadiyya ’, (2) ‘ Mengü 
Teyrs kiiginds Muhammed Resülü 'llah vilayatinda’, (3) ‘ Hacct Girey sium’, 
with the second line, in Turkish, paraphrasing the first, in Arabio: both revert 
to the ‘ strength’ (kuwwa/küç) of God; for the ‘ miracles’ of the Prophet in 
the Arabio, the Turkish has his * protection’. In all these cases, be it noted, 
the ruler, pagan or Muslim, is not expressing any sort of prayer or $oocatto, 
but is making an assertion of the source of his authority—as is the Christian 
monarch with his Det gratia. 


To return now to the Ottoman documenta under discussion. 

The earliest reported examples of this type of text, comporting the four 
or five elements described above (pp. 285-7), appear to be Siileyman’s ‘ahdname 
for Poland, dated 1 Muharram 932/18 October 1525, and the accompanying 
letter to King Sigismund of the same date,” and their layout (to judge from 
the evidence of the Polish archives) represente a recent change in chancery 
practioe for the sultan’s dealings with Christian rulers, inasmuch as the Polish 
ahdmáme of 1494 is in Latin (beginning ‘ Sulton Bayazit han Dei gratia 
imperator ambarum terrarum Asiae aique. Europa [sic] e$ manum, magnus 
sultan etc. Notum faoimus nostras per praesentes litteras comodo . . .’) and those of 
1502 and of 1519 are in Italian (with a similar introduction). 

The ‘ new style ' of 1525, I suggest, was not the latest stage in a slow stylistic 
development but an abrupt innovation, devised by an epistolographer who 
consciously amalgamated features of varymg provenance into a format to be 
reserved for correspondence with Christian rulers. Of the five elements, the 

(single) snvocatso (1) and the tugra (3) continue the lo -standing Ottoman 
tradition. The Ben ki element (4), with ita list of geograp names, Teflects 
a Christian practice, already (but recently) adopted in the Ottoman chancery ; 
but the brief De gratia/ Alláhuy ‘ināyetiyle figuring at this point in earlier texts 
was expanded mto the two members of the Mongol-Crimean assertion of the 
source of authority, ‘the grace of God and the miracles of the Prophet’, 
supplemented (m some texte) by a third member, ‘ the companionship of the 
Four Friends’, as a declaration of Sunni orthodoxy and a riposte to Shah 


** Kurat, pp. 64—7 and tes) 178-84; re-edited W. Hinx, in Doowmaenia islamica inedia, 
v0 Hina tranalaten ildyat H Ee but Bennigsen 
tes eiligkeit ', ‘ protection seoróe ', which is preferable 
(and ee Gane ymous with the Mmenat noticed above). 
rate, and a 


xi rst Maint to Mebenad T ore, pp: 38-9 end (pat) 1 1466) 
from the Golden Horde Mahmitid to Mehemmed II (Kurat, a these nonctives 167-10). 
After the istocatio, ‘ bogina ba F pinnal *"LANGdeyya wa i t me jin 
(Lo. as tn the ric eer) and cont sensi uus astare imple sti E LU 
Inoom ble: (L 8) wa’ (pat. inn 07,9 68 ted in 
"Bw malka) (L 5) - Halasi eia op. alt. in n. 67, p. 620) of burhdmyya to 
rikineyya is not Although tho 'propoaition b i. ia not ropes the rhyme in -adiyya 


Wabrabamowion nos. 30 aad 18 (= Matas, nos. 44/42 and 42) 


no. 9. 
"5 Abrahamowicz, nos. 11 and 17. 
14 Beo above, p. 285, n. 10. 
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IsmA‘tl’s practice of introducing his decrees with a prominent Ya ‘Ah; 5 and 
these two or three members, by a device again modelled on Mongol-Crimean 
practice and recently introduced into Ottoman epistolography, were ‘ elevated ' 
out of (4), where they syntactically belong (‘ I who, through the grace of God..., 
am ...’), to stand, as (2), above the sultan’s name in the tura. The Sen kx 
element (5), present only when a recipient needed to be named, stems from an 


Eastern Islamic usage seemingly designed to disparage the addreaseo."* 


Two objections may be made to this reconstruction, prima facie laboured 
and conjectural : 

1. Is it to be supposed that a single chancery official should have enjoyed 
the authority to introduce this original format 1 It so happens that just at this 
time the ideal candidate presents himself, Celàlzàde Mustafa: 7 already 
Tecognized as an outstanding stylist, he had been appointed to the post of 
Re’lsii 'I-Kütt&b in September 1525, on his return from Egypt with Ibrahim 
Pasha, whom he had accompanied as private secretary, and as a reward for his 
services there. The ‘ahdndme for Poland, dated 18 October, one of his first 
compositions in his tenure of the new post, would have given him the occasion 
to demonstrate his talents by devising the ‘ new style '. 

2. Granted that element (2) reflects the Mongol-Crimean ‘source of 
authority ', why (when on the Crimean model, where it precedes the sender’s 
name, one would expect to find it preceding the tugra anyway) is it necessary 
to postulate that it has been ' elevated ' out of (4) 1 The justification is found 
in & comparison with the complex arrangement of some of the letters of Ibrahim 
Pasha (Grand Vizier, 1523-36) to Christian rulers. After he had been granted 
the unprecedented authority of ser‘asker, by a berüt dated April 1529 (and 
composed by Celalzade),” there was devised for him a style of document closely 
modelled on a sultan’s letter of the Ben ks type. The earliest recorded is his 
letter to King Ferdinand, dated Rabi‘ II 937/December 1530, which was 
published and analysed by Babinger.” After the invocatio (‘ Dhikru 'lah a‘la 
wa bi l-takdim ahakk wa awlā ") comes a four-line ‘ element (2) ’, in large sülüs, 
comprising the usual three members. Very prominently then appears the 
name ' Sulfàn Süleyman-saA Han’, followed by his usual inistulatio: ‘ suljanu 
Lselajin ... ve das nice memlekeilerily suljans ve padigahs’, this oooupying 
something over 2$ lines, the rest of the third line being blank. Line 4 reads: 
‘ baladat jtlafatuhu hatretlerintin ben ki vezir- a‘zams ve zikr olynan memleketlerde 


18 Fekete-Hazal, p. 27. The invocation was later (after the battle of Çaldıran ?) modified to 
Ya Muhammad, yt ‘AIS, seo Fekote-Hazai, nos. 66, 56 (Iemi'tl), 59, 64-6 (Tahmisb). The third 
member referring to the Four Caliphs tends to be omitted in the Ottoman texts quite soon, as in 
Schaendlinger, nos. 28, 25 and 32 (as well as noa. 6 and 7, see above, . 200) : 1t 18 acoord- 

to the texta as given by Feridün, m the ‘akdndmes for Florence of 1583 (11, 78) and for Austria 
of 1547 and 1568 (rr, 76, 96). Ono might guess that the chancery felt it in ad 
infidels to insist on the Ottomans’ Sunn! orth ; yet this member is present in the 
‘ahdxdme of 1612 (de Groot, op. cit. in n. 34, p. B 

"It 1s noticeable that whereas the fatkaZme of November 1584 sent to Ferdinand (Schaend- 
Unger, no. 1) 1s a ‘ ben ki/sen ki’ letter, with the three members of God, the Prophet and the 
Four Caliphs elevated, in the parallel text addressed to the Khin of the Crimea (FeridGn, 1, 2-6) 
the le 1s thas of a courteous letter (Cendb-i emiret-me'db ..., tabiyit-i sdfipdl-i plhäne . . .); 
the ' members ' & early in the text (Il. 9-14), but as part of the narrative: ‘I deter- 
mined to march to the my trust in the grace of God ’, etc. 

™ The fullest account of his life is by t. H. U. : ' Onaltma as ortelarmda 
olan iki büyuk gahstyet. Tosyalı Celilxade Mustafa ve Celebiler’, Belleten, , 1958, 
391-441. 


78 Ferfdiin, 1, 544-6, 
7! P, Bab » ' Die diteste türkische Urkunde des deutsch-oamanischen Staatsverkehrs ’, 
Der Islam, 10, 1920, 184-46 (— Awfsdize, 11, 1966, 227-89). 
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cenáb-i celalet-me’ablars kibelinden *umümen ser'askeri 9 [brahim Pagayvm ’, the 
last two words also being written prominently, but much less boldly than the 
name of the sultan. For the sultan’s Sen ks, Ibrahim uses the more respectful 
Sis. The penge and seal are out in the margin, at this lower level. 

Babinger’s interpretation—the significance of which seems to have gone 
unnoticed ®—was certainly correct: ‘I who am Ibrahim Pasha, Grand Vizier 
and ... Ser‘asker of/Bultan Stileyman,/by the grace of God . . ./Sultan of the 
Sultans...’. Thus two ‘honorific elevations’ are (tacitly) postulated: ‘By 
the grace of God...’ has been raised to the head of the text and the name of 
the sultan has been raised from the end of his (misiulatio, to give the pro 
gradation of God—the Prophet—the Four Friends/the Sultan/Ibrahtm. In thi 
and similar texta the exigency of the syntax puta it beyond question that, at 
the least, the name of the sultan has been elevated (in this case even leaving 
& blank in the third line to prompt the reader), ao that the deviser of this still 
more complex style—surely again Celalzide—reveals both his familiarity with 
the device of elevation and his readiness to adopt it. If we assume further that 
both in the sultan’s letters and in those of Ibrahim Pasha the words of * element 
(2)’ belong within the inittulatto of the sultan but have been elevated to figure 
above the sultan’s name, we eliminate the anomaly of postulating for these 
texte a ‘second invocatio ' in Turkish. 


There remain some loose ends. 

It is difficult to determine when, and when not, a ‘new style’ text was 
deemed necessary. The innovation may well have commended itself to the 
sultan and to the Divan as marking, by the imposition of this emphatically 
Turoo-Islamio format, the definitive move from the tolerant fifteenth-century 
practice of using a Christian language—Greek, Slavonic, Latin, Italian—for 
state correspondence. It is true that, as Kraelitz noted,** the style came to be 
reserved for ‘solemn’ documents; but two early examples are on relatively 
trivial matters: letters to the Doge of Venice, of 933/1527 (272 om. long!) 
and of 937/1530, merely acknowledge the visita of ambassadors (and two 
similar acknowledgements, of 952/1546 and 957/1550, are cast in everyday 
firman style). Granted that Matuz’s catalogue of the documents issued in 
the name of Süleymán is random, recording only those that have been in any 
way published (let alone all that have survived), it is noticeable that whereas 
he records 17 examples of the ‘ new style’ for the years 1525-36 (only one of 
which is an 'aAdmáme), there is then a gap until the Austrian ‘ahdname of 


+ These titles echo closely the of the berät (Ferklün, 1, 545, Il. 88-4): ‘ kemd-bin 
vesir-i agam ve kdffe-+ momalsk-i cendb-i coldlet-me’dbvm fibelinden ser‘askerim '. The 
late letter of 941/1535 to the Doge of Venice ones ober 181) has the same arrangement, 
but Ibrkhtm is by now styled ' makim-i saltanat -be4-4 sdmi-mertobet ve vexir-$ a gaen-i 
cendb-i Ailifel-menpibetleri cer‘asker sultan ’ (as in Bohaondlinger, no. 1 ; of. also for the increasingl 

ox, nos. 28, 31, 32 (Italian), 86, 38). (Incidentally, Dr. Behaard. 

* ser'asker-i ' ' Heereabefehlshaber des Sultans’: 

Ibr&htm, during the oum of 1534—35, had been flattered into the title 

sulión; sec L ] l, his now- souroe, Celálzkde's mamälik, 
ed. P. Ka Wiesbaden, 1081, ff. 274b 277b.) 

“Dr. comments appositaly (but without reference to Babinger) on the 
arrangement of two y-oonstruoted letters of 1584 from Ibrahim to Ferdmand (p. xviii), 
but has not noticed that the name of the sultan is displaced upwards. 

51 See above, p. 285. 

33 Matus, Kanaleiwesen, no. 1 (embassy to t congratulations on the vi of Mohá&os) ; 

no. 96 (embassy to attend the cision ceremonies for 8 "s sons, B00 
Hammer, GOR, m, p. 98 and n. (a); Matuz, Herrscherurkunden, no. 73 us to be corrected). 
*4 Gokbilgin, nos. 19 and 0 (— nos. 223 and 314) respectively. 
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954/1547.5 Again whereas the same catalogue lists for that period nine such 
texts addressed to Sigismund I of Poland, the numerous letters addressed to 
him over the next 12 years, until his death in 1548, are all cast in firman-style.* 
It would seem that, the first enthusiasm having cooled, the Ottoman chancery 
became more sparing in the use of the format, finally employing it (exclusively 1) 
for ‘ahdnames—and then not on all occasions: it was not felt necessary or 
appropriate to introduce it in ‘ahdnames for (e.g.) Venice or Ragusa, perhaps 
because the use of the less grandiloquent nisan-style, in Turkish, had already 
imposed itself as a precedent. 

In the last years of Siileyman’s reign two modifications were made in the 
syntax of the protocol under consideration here, which—tedious though it is 
to go into detail (and rash to argue from any but original texts)—merit a brief 
discussion. 

In the Austrian ‘ahdname of 969/1562 (Schaendlinger, no. 25) we find 
interpolated between the ben b&...-1m and the sen kk... -sin two finite 
sentences, stating (at considerable length) that ‘the reins of sovereignty have 
been placed (bi-‘inayets 'llaAl) in My grasp so that the whole world is subject 
to My sword ' and that ‘ the face of all the earth lies beneath the seal (nigin) ** 
of My deputies’. Two reasons may be suggested for this elaboration. This is 
the first definitive * text in which Ferdmand is granted (together with a 
handful of territorial names) the title * smberador' ; and just as the $ntitulatto 
of the King of Hungary seems to have provoked the introduction of the string 
of territorial names into the inittulatio of the sultan,” so now perhaps the 
concession of an imperial title has induced this further riposte of the sultan’s 
assertion of dominion not only over the named territories but over the whole 
earth. Furthermore, the introduction of these sentences attracts into a complex 
finite statement the declaratory ben kv...-wm which, with its disconcerting 
lack of a grammatical predicate, is an anacolouthon : the whole passage can now 
be construed: ‘I, who am (by the grace of God . . .) sultan of the sultans..., 
ruler of . . ., Sultan Siileyman: into My grasp have been placed . . .’. 

A different syntactical modification is the prefixing to the ‘ second element ' 
(‘By the grace of God’, eto.) of the conjunction gün, ' since ’,** which, very 
common later, seems to be first attested in the ‘ahdnadme for Florence of 1663.93 
This text has no ‘reins’ or ‘ seal’ (since Florence had no imperial pretensions 
to be countered) and no sen ki (since there was no monarch to address): after 
‘,.. Silleyman-sah Hāmm?’ there follows immediately a narratio (şimdiki 
halde), ‘ since the begs of Florence have sent to My Porte and have requested 
(faleb édükleri eotlden)...’. Here again the modification has the effect of 


*! Bee above, n. 8. The Austrian ‘ahdadme (Feridtn, n, 76-8) is Matux, no. 248. 

*! Beginning with Abrshamowiox, no. 45 (= Matux, no. 123) : kidwat alumar aL'iglm. ... 
The next ben B letter recorded by Abrabamowies is his no. 100 (== Matas, no, 288), o£ 857/1650, 
to Ki ismund 

S enice, in the ‘akdndmes of 1518, 1517, 1521 (Gókbilgin, nos. 129, 130, 128) ; for Ragusa, 
1513 6, no. 111). 

** This allusion to the legendary ‘Seal of Solomon’ (for which see, e.g., E. J. W. Gibb, 
History of Ottoman poetry, 11, 1002, 39), appropriate enough in 1562, is less apposite under 
8 "8 successors. 

Ferdinand is styled ‘ imperador ' (but with no list of territories) in Schaendlingez's nos. 23 
and 24, but these appear to be drafts (see above, pp. 284-5). 

** Beo above, p. 289. 

* The sen ki element offers no such logical diffi : in some cases it leads on, as subject, 
into the xarratio; and when it does not, it stands sati as a vocative. 

*! A feature which attracted Dr. Bohaendlinger's attention, see above, n. 34. 

) 
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drawing the ben kx into a comprehensive and ultimately finite (‘I have 
granted...’) grammatical construction: ‘Since to the Porte of Me, who 
am..." 


The ‘ reins ' and the ‘ seal’ figure in the ‘ahdnames for Austria of 910/1568 ** 
and of 984/1576; ** but these clauses soon ceased to be reserved to dealings 
with the emperor, for they form part of the exoeptionally prolir and 
labyrinthine exordium to the Dutch 'ahdnáme of 1612: this begins with gun; 
it lacks the expected -ım at the end of the ben ki element; it states that the 
reins of sovereignty have been placed in Our (sic) hand; and it is imposaible— 
at least, for me—to detect what logical syntactical structure underlies the first 
400 or so words of this text." 

Both of the original modifications, the ‘ reins ’-clause and the pam, appearing 
(perhaps significantly) a few years after Celalside had ceased to be Nig&nci, 
seem to have been intended as stylistic improvements, and indeed in the cases 
of the 'ahdnámes for Austria and Florence they are grammatically explicable. 
However, on reading further through the later 'ahdmámes in Feridfin and in 
Mu‘Ghedat mecmi‘am and on encountering a variety of further modifications 
and ‘repairs’, I am left with the impression that the Ottoman chancery had 
forgotten the simple origin of this protocol, in a declaratory ben ki and a 
vooative sen kv; but having first, in two ways and fairly successfully, tampered 
with it, and being restrained by precedent from re-writing it completely, the 
composers of ‘ahdnames never finally achieved a convincing resolution of its 
syntax. 


M On this interpretation, the Persian conjunction gaia ' foreshadows’ the Turkish causstrre 
-dubleri ecilden. Buch a use, strictly speaking pleonastio, of loanwords to give warning of the 
coming Turkish oonstruotson is a common feature of Ottoman syntax (of. eger, plyed, egergi ; 

; ‘Oded, ambi; bj; eto.). 

*5 Beridfin, 1m, 06-100. This text begins with pas and reads (L 25) ve sen ki (error 2). 

** Mu‘theddt meomi‘an, 11, 65-9 (cf. Hammer, GOR, 1v, 27). This text has no çü» and no 
string of territorial names for the sultan. 

* De Groot, op. ait. in n. 34, pp. 288-5. 
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By JOHANNES BRONKHORST 


l.l. The following list occurs in a number of Buddhist Sütras and Vinaya 
texts : 


Ln. 
2 
3. 
4. 5 indriya 
5. 
6 
7 


. Grya asfanga marga 

Most commonly it is presented as a list of beneficial psychic characteristics 
(kusala dharma) or simply psychic characteristics (dharma). Sometimes 
practising the items of this list is stated to be a precondition for liberation 
from the intoxicants (@srava).? Or else the list is said to constitute the ‘ cultiva- 
tion of the road’ (margabhavana).* In a few instances the items of the list are 
characterized as ‘jewels’ (raina).§ This characterization occurs where doctrine 
and discipline (dharmavinaya) are compared with the ocean, and finds its 
justification in this comparison. 

The importance ascribed to this list cannot be overrated. It is often 
presented as the teaching of the Buddha in a nutshell,‘ and his central i 
about which no disagreement exists (MN IT. 245, MA(C), 153c2 f.). It seems 
olear that this is an early, perhaps the earliest, list of the type that came 
to be called matrka/P. matika and formed the basis for the later Abhidharma 
works. The connexion between this list and Abhidharma seams confirmed by 
a passage in the Kinti Sutta (MN II. 239) which speaks of monks who have 
been trained in the items of this list and then disagree about Abhidharma.” 
(This passage may be the only one in the Siitrapitaka that gives some clear hint 
as to what was then meant by ‘ Abhidharma’; cf. Muck, 1980.) Later works 
also indicate the central position of our list in Abhidharma. The Vinaya of the 
Molasarvastivadms (T. 1451, 408b7-8; cf. Rockhill, 1907:100) charac 
terizes ' MAtrkà ' as comprised of our list, plus other items following it. The 
same is true of two Chinese versions of the Asokāvadāna (T. 2042, 11303-5; 
T. 2043, 152814—17 ; of. Przyluski, 1926 : 45). 


1 Financial assistance was by the Netherlañda Organization for bhe Advanoemient af 
Pure Research M Ifor ec thank Professors L. Schmithausen, T. E. Vetter and E. Zürcher 
for advice oritioism. 


* DN IL. 120; III. 102, 127-8; MN IL 288-0, 245; SN III. 06; ang te gal C), 
75896-7; T. 7 (transla tion of MaMiparimirwdma Sara), 10323-8. Soo also M. nd 
SN V. 49-50 ; V. 176-8; BA(O 8702-5. 

* SN I 158-4; AN IV. 125-7; SA(C), 67828-01. 

4 Vin. IIL 98, IV. 26. 

* AN IV. 205; Ud. 56; Vin. IL 240; AM A(O), 46c20—25. Of. HA(O), 75851 f. 

in the Abhidharma Y: 


544012-16 = 54404—7 = 545«25—8), according to which the Buddha the Sah 
without exception, and does not keep them secret ; the dharma are then specified as in the above 
list. 


1 Perhaps abhi dhamme in this pessage must be understood as two words, ' as regards the 
dhamma ' ; of. OPD s.v. 


YOL. XLVÍIL  PAET 2, 2 
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1.2. The above list enumerates ‘ psychic characteristica’. That, at least, is 
how it may be regarded (see § 3.2 below). However, psychic characteristics 
were used in early Buddhism to reach meditational states, and the two cannot 
always be clearly distinguished. Note, for example, that samādhi ' concentra- 
tion’ is found under the headings indriya, bala, bodh«afga and arya asfanga 
márga. It comes as no surprise that attempts were made to make the list more 
complete on meditational states. An obvious extension was the following : 
IL 1. 4 smptyupasthana 
4 samyakpradhana/-prahana 
. 4 pddhipada 
4 dhyana 
. S sndriya 
5 bala 
T bodhyanga 
8. Grya agfanga märga 
This list is found in some canonical Bütras.* 
A farther extension is: 
IL 1. 4 smptyupasthana 
2. 4 samyakpradhana/-prahana 
. 4 rddhipáda 
. 4 dhydna 
4 apramana 
5 indriya 
5 bala 
T bodhyañga 
. Grya asjanga marga 
This is found (in Pali) in the Matrka of the Dhātukathā, an Abhidharma work 
. 1). 
d The addition of dhyana and apramana was clearly meant to complete the 
list with meditational states. However, some important meditational states are 
still absent from list III, namely : 
(i) akasánaniyayatana 
(ii) ey flánánaniyáyatana 
(ii) dkvRcanyagatana 
(iv) natvasamplandsampflayaiana 
(v) sampAavedayitanrodha 
We may surmise that after III there came a list which added an item between 
apramana and indriya covering all or most of these as yet unmentioned 
meditational states. 
Such an extension has not survived. However, we do have an indication 
that it existed. The Sargtts Sutra of the Dirghágama contains liste of items 
arranged in accordance with the number of their subdivisions. The chapter on 


DD oP wp 


£l»: 


list Il, not I. The passage cited in the Vij&dnakilya (note 6, above) derives to all appearances 
Dirghigama 
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items with four subdivisions contains in ite various versions the following 
enumerations (cf. Stache-Rosen, 1968 : 215). 


Sanskrit version (Stache-Rosen, Pali version (DN III. 221 f.) 
1968 : 93 £.) l. 4 satipatfhana 

1. 4 emriyupasthàna 2. 4 sammappadhana 

2. 4 prahána 3. 4 tddhapada 

8. 4 rddhipáda 4. 4 jhàna 

4. 4 dhyána D. 4 samadhibhavana 

5. 4 Gryasatya 6. 4 appamafifia 

6. 4 eamjfia 7. 4 ürüpa 

T. 4@pramanag i ee ee 

8. 4 anipya 


11. 4 smptyupasthana 1. 4 smptyupasthana 
12. 4 prahàna 2. 4 samyakprahàna 
13. 4 rddhipada 3. 4 rddhipāda 

14. 4 dhyana 4. 4 dhyana 

15. 4 brahmawihara * b. 4 apramana 

16. 4 arüpya 6. 4 arüpya 


Clearly, the original SaAgi Sutra contained the enumeration in the order 
preserved by the Chinese versions. It is moreover difficult to doubt that this 
enumeration was taken from an earlier list, viz. 


IV. 4 emrtyupasthana 
. 4 samyakpradhana/-prahana 
. 4 rddMpada 


= 


om 1 C» CX H- Co L2 
m 
E 


: 
8 
3 
E 


1.8. The development which we have been able to trace here is not without 
significance. The whole process, from list I to list IV, must have preceded the 
composition of the Sangits Suira, and had therefore run its course well before 
the completion of the Sütrapitaka. This does not, however, imply that the 
works from which these lists have been taken must all be as old as that. 
Clearly, these lista, or some of them, had a life of their own, and were open to 
use by later works. For this reason our attention for the moment is confined 
to the lists, and not to the works in which they occur. 


* Tho 4 brahmavihdra are identical with the 4 apramdaa. 
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There is one circumstance which allows us to push lista I-III back to an 
even earlier date. We have seen that the development from I to IV was 
occasioned by the desire to incorporate meditational states. We aleo saw that 
list III, while including the relatively unimportant opramana, made no mention 
of the states covered by the term drüpya. How is this to be explained 1 

The answer may lie in the fact that the meditational states covered by the 
term árüpya do not appear to have been originally part of Buddhist meditation. 
The Buddhist Sfitras contain traces of a time when these states were as yet not 
accepted: in the story of the Bodhisattva’s training under Arada Kalama and 
Udraka, the son of Rama (MN I. 163-7, 240; II. 212; MA(C), 776b5-777a4 ; 
also in the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptakas: T. 1428, 780b7-cl9) the 
Bodhisattva learned from them the Gfcanydyatana and the nasvasamyAdna- 

ayatana ively, but rejected these states since they did not lead 
him to the desired end. This story does not appear to be historical and was 
intended as a denouncement of these two states, and consequently of the 
4 ürüpya. In another study (Bronkhorst, forthcoming: $ 7.2) it has been argued 
that these states were adopted into Buddhism from Jaina or related circles. 

The states covered by the term Gripys figure frequently in the Buddhist 
Sütras, but could not have made their entrance there until after they were 
universally accepted. List I appears to date from before this time. 

I do not know if conclusions can be drawn from the absence of 
samjñäāvedayitanirodha in list IV. List IV is, after all, a hypothetical con- 
struction, the exact shape of which is not known with certainty. It may have 
contained an item which also covers somphavedayitanirodha, such as, e.g., the 
8 vimoksa. 

2.1. Part of the Pali Vibhanga (pp. 193-805) is based on the following list. 


V. 1. 4 satipatthana 

. 4 sammappadhana 

. 4 tddhipada 

1 bopjhanga 

ariya afthangika magga 

4 jhana 

4 appamafifia 

. 5 sikkhāpada 

. 4 patisambhida 

Frauwallner (1971: 107-8) considered this to be a modified version of III, but 

it seems more likely to have been an independent development of I which, 

like III, must date from before the general aoceptanoe of the 4 árupya.!? (The 

Me : indriya and bala is explained by their treatment elsewhere in the 
The Vibharga itself must—as was argued by Frauwallner (1964: 73-80; 

1971: 108 f.}—have developed out of an earlier work which also underlay the 

Dharmaskandha of the Sarvastivadins. This earlier Abhidharma work, 

Frauwallner thinks (1971 : 104), must have come into being before 200 8.0. Two 


OD -3 9 HX om coto 


_ The Pih VibAanga makes up for the absence of the 4 ari; by oting ünder bbe bading 
kine a passage that covers much more than just the 4 and loa! the 4 &rüpya (pp. 244 £). 
t is, however, dear from the P&li Vibkamga itself that this was originally not the case: the 
ee ee thy onan ste urea Losada te das oly Gr t that long passage, 
as it should, but gives the no doubt pessago which deals only the 4 jAdna. 
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arguments (which Frauwallner explains in detail) support the common origin 
of Vibha&ga and Dharmaskandha : 

(i Both works are based on three Matrkas which show undoubted 
aimilaritiea. 

(ii) Both works share an otherwise very uncommon way of explaining the 
items of the Matrkas, viz. by citing relevant passages from Sfitras. 

We shall not consider here the Mātrkās of the Dharmaskandha, which show 
both similarities and differences by comparison with those in the Vibhanga. 
The Dharmaskandha has, for example, the 4 arüpya after dhyana and apramana 
which indicates that these Matrkis had been ‘updated’ after the general 
acceptance of the árüpya. We shall concentrate rather on the early Abhidharma 
work, referred to hereafter as ‘ Original Vibhanga’, which must have been 
composed before 200 B.o. (see above). The nature of one of ita Matrpkas (viz. 
list V above) indicates that it may have been composed long before 200 B.o., 
for this Matrkà dates from before the general acceptance of the 4 aripys. 

The ‘ Original Vibhahga ’ cited parta of Sütras that introduced or explained 
items occurring in the Màtrkas. Our question is: did the * Original Vibhanga’ 
make use of the Sütras in their finished form, or did it rather use pieces of 
tradition which were still more or less free-floating and would only later be 
taken into the Stitras known to us? In the former case the agreement between 
the descendants of the ‘ Original Vibhatga' and the Sütras would have to be 
great; in the latter, we might hope to find in Vibhafga and Dharmaskandha 
traces of a time prior to the completion of the Sütras. 

Whether such traces have survived is not certain. There is, however, one 
passage in the Pali Vibha&ga which may retain some ancient features. It 
occurs in the explanation of the 4 smrtyupasthana/P. satspatthana. The citations 
in the Pali Vibhanga (pp. 193 f.) present the following specification. 

I. satipatthana on the body (kaya): observation of the impure con- 
stituenta of the body 
satipaffhana on feelings (vedand) 
satipafthana on the mind (cita) 
satvpatthana on the dhamma (pL): (1) observation of the 5 ntvarana ; 4 
(2) observation of the 7 beyharga.4 
The ‘ Original Vibhahga' must have contained this same description of the 
4 smptyupasthina, because it is also found in the Dharmaskandha (T. 1537, 
475025 f.), with the difference that the Dharmaskandha adds items after 
those given in the VtbAasga, in the following manner. 

I. smptyupasthdna on the body: (1) observation of the impure con- 
stituents of the body (47686); (2) observation of the elementa con- 
stituting the body (476828); (8) observation of the body as sick, 
impermanent, not oneself, eto. (476b4). 
emriyupasthána on feelings (476020) 
emriyupasthüna on the mind (477010) 
emriyupasthána on the dharma (pL): (1) observation of the 5 nivarana 
(478b23) ; (2) observation of the 6 samyojana (478014) ; (3) observa- 
tion of the 7 bod/Xasga (478021); (4) observation of rüpa skandha and 
samskara skandha (418c29). 


4Hng 


dHp 


H The terms nivarana and bofjkaaga are not used, but the items covered by these terms are. 
enumerated. 
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The items added are also found in the same or similar form in the Sütras which 
deal with the 4 emrtyupasthana | (see Schmithausen, 1976 : 243 f.), and we may 
assume that the Dharmaskandha was influenced by them. Yet the Dharma- 
skandha seems to have added only items which came after those given in the 
Vibhanga, for only thus can we explain the striking absence of, in particular, 
the ‘ observation of the positions of the body ’ under I '.smrigupasthána on the 
body ’. 

This brings us to an important question: how should we explain the 
peculiar specification of the 4 smrtyupasthana found in the Vibhanga? It is 
possible, but unfortunately far from certain, that the specification preserved in 
the Vibhañga is older than most of those found in the Bütras. I shall show 
what argumenta support this possibility, but emphasize beforehand that these 
arguments—for what they are worth—do no more than, at best, support the 
ancientness of the specification of the 4 smytyupasthana; they by no means 
support the ancientness of the exact wording of this portion of the Vibhanga, 
which is clearly not very old. 

Regarding the smrtyupasthana on feelings and mind (II and III) there is 
no difficulty; these two smrtyupasthana are virtually the same in all sources, 
early and late. The original smptyupasthéna on dharmas (IV) concerned, 
according to Schmithausen (1976 : 247-9), the 5 ntvarana, 6 samyojana, and 
T bodhyanga. This accords well with the Vibhanga; the latter may be con- 
sidered as leading back to an even earlier phase when the 6 samyojana did not 
as yet belong here. 

A difficulty arises concerning the smrtyupasthana on the body (I). Schmit- 
hausen (1976 : 250-54) is of the opinion that originally only the ‘ observation 
of the positions of the body’ belonged here, and that everything else was 
added later. His arguments for the ‘ observation of the positions of the body ' 
(‘ Beobachtung der Kórperhaltungen ") and against the ‘ observation of the 
impure constituents of the body ' (‘ Betrachtung der unreinen Kórperbestand- 
teile °) are as follows: 

(i) Only the ‘ observation of the positions of the body’ is presented in 
exactly the form of the smriyupasthána on feelings and mind (II and HI). 

(ii) The ‘ observation of the positions of the body’ stands first in the 
Madhyamagoma (M A(C), 582012 f.), and in the later Paftcavimáatxsahaerika 
Prajflaparamda (p. 204, ll. 8 f.). 

(ii) The ‘ observation of the impure constituents of the body ' is followed 
by a comparison, unlike e.g. the unsuspected smrtyupasthana on feelings and 
mind (II and IIT). 

(iv) Reasons can be adduced to show that the addition of the ‘ observation 
of the impure constituents of the body ’ has to be looked upon as incorporating 
old material. Schmithausen does not specify these reasons beyond the remark 
(pp. 252-8, n. 25) that the enumeration of constituents of the body mentions 
first the solid, then the fluid constituents; this in his opinion is explained by 
the assumption that this enumeration was taken from a context (e.g. MN I. 
185 f.) where such a division is relevant. 

(v) The ‘ observation of the impure constituents of the body ’ represents an 
evaluation of what is observed, unlike the smptyupasthana on feelings and 


DN IL 200f; MN L 55f.; MA(C), 582b7 f. A special case is WA(C), 568a1 f., which 
hore eu pe below (§ 2.2). 
versions have dyaiena, which Schmithsusen (1976: p.248, n. 15) considers a 
secondary modification. P " 
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These arguments are not completely beyond dispute. As regards (iHi), 
it 18 at least oonceivable that the ' observation of the positions of the body ' 
was brought in and placed at the head precisely because it could be presented 
like the emriyupasthana on feelings and mind. The ‘ observation of the impure 
constituents of the body ' cannot easily be presented in this way. 

(iii) A comparison may have been added to the ‘ observation of the impure 
constituents of the body ' precisely because it oould not be presented like the 
emriyupasthána on feelings and mind. 

(iv) The uniformity of the Pali canon is sufficient explanation for the 
similarity of the two enumerations of constituents of the body. 

(v) The ‘ evaluation ' is embodied in only three words (piram nànappaka- 
rassa asuoino), and no trace of it is found in the comparison ; it is clearly of 
secondary importance and may even be an addition. 

Apart from these in themselves not very decisive considerations, there is 
one argument which lends some plausibility to the view that the ‘ observation 
of the positions of the body ’ was not originally the first of the 4 emriyupasthana. 
Briefly stated it is that in Buddhism smrti is of two kinds (or better perhaps : 
degrees); ‘observation of the positions of the body’ is of one kind, the 
4 smptyupasthana of the other. 

In order to recognize the two kinds of smrti we turn to the stereotype 
description of the road to liberation which often recurs in the Bütras.* It 

es between preparatory exercises on the one hand, and ‘ meditation ’ 
proper on the other, the two being divided by the moment when the monk 
went to a lonely place and sat down in the prescribed manner. Smyts plays a 
tole both before and after this moment, but in different ways. Before this 
moment the monk ‘acts consciously while going and while coming, while 
looking forward and while looking backward, while bending his limbs and while 
stretching them, while carrying his clothes and alms-bowl, while eating and 
while drinking, while defecating and while urmating, while going, while standing, 
while sitting, while sleeping, while waking, while speaking and while remaining 
silent’ (MN I. 181 = MN I. 57 (Saipajthana Sutta), eto.) ; in short, the monk 
practises the ‘ observation of the positions of the body '. After this moment the 
Situation changes. The monk no longer makes any movement. Yet his first 
act in this motionless position is ‘ calling up mindfulness’ (parimukham satim 
upatthapetea ; pramukham smriim upasthpayiva Mv. II. 181) As the 
expression indicates, it is here that the smrtyupasthana would seem to come in. 
If this is correct, there is no place for ‘ observation of the positions of the body’ 
in the 4 smriyupasthana. 

What then constitutes smytyupasthana on the body in this motionless 
position ? Obviously only this: the monk directa his mindfulness to the 
different parts of his body. The enumerations found in the texts were no doubt 

amplified in the course of time by monks who could thus display their knowledge 
of e constituents of the human body, but we have no means of determining 
their original form. We may, however, consider the possibility that ‘ observa- 
tion of the constituents of the body’ was initially the smrtyupasthana on the 
body. And this would confirm the view that the ‘ Original Vibbahga’ waa 
composed before the 4 smrtyupasthdna were given the explanations we now 
find in the Stitras. 


14 See Frauwallner, 1953: 102 £ 
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2.2.1. One Sūtra of the Ekotarügama (EA(C), 568al f.) specifies the 
4 smriyupasthana in the following manner : 

I. smptyupasthana on the body: (1) observation of the impure con- 
stituents of the body (568817 and bl); (2) observation of the elements 
constituting the body (568823); (3) observation of dead bodies 
(568b3). 

IL smptyupasthana on feelings (568b27) 

IO. emriyupasthána on the mind (568020) 

IV. emriyupasthàna on the dharma (pl): (1) practice of the 7 bodhyanga 
(569219); (2) practice of the 4 dhyāna (56923). 
Schmithausen (1976 : p. 247, n. 14a and p. 249, n. 17a) argues that this specifica- 
tion must be the result of a secondary development which began from the 
extended versions known from the Pali Suttas and from the Madhyamagama. 
In support of this opinion one might recall the generally late character of the 
7! preserved in Chinese (cf. Lamotte, 1967 : 106 ; Bareau, 1968: 9; 
Bronkhorst, forthcoming: § 1.2). 

However, the lateness or otherwise of any particular passage of the 
needs to be determined separately. The present passage may 
also be an independent development from a description of the 4 smrtyupasthana 
even older than the one surviving in the VibhaAga. This earliest recognizable 
description of the 4 smrtyupasthana would then have been somewhat like this: 

I. smptyupasthana on the body: observation of the (impure f) con- 
stituents of the body 

IL smrtyupasthana on feelings 
- JH. emptyupasthane on the mind 

IV. emriyupasthána on the dharmas: observation of the 7 bodhyahga 
The fact that ‘ observation of the 5 niearana’ soon came to be added under 
heading IV is easily explained. In the stereotype description of the road to 
liberation the mention of smytyupasthana (parimukham satim upatthapeted / 
pratimukhim smriim upasthapaytted) is immediately followed by the abandon- 
ment of the 5 nivarana. 

Note that the existence of a passage like the present one in the Fkottardgama 
would be difficult to explain other than by assuming that it preserves an old 
tradition. We may therefore look upon it as evidence in support of the view 
developed in the preceding section. 


2.9.9. It is tempting to explain the presence of the above, supposedly archaio 
specification of the 4 emrtyupasthana in the Kkottardgama preserved in Chinese 
by assuming that this Hkotarágama belonged to the Mahasanghikes. The 
ABA may have emerged as a separate sect around 116 or 137 years 
after the death of the Buddha (Bareau, 1955b: 88-9; Nattier and Prebish, 
1977 : 270-72; but see Bechert, 1982: 31), long before the other secte whose 
collections of Sfitras have been preserved. This would make it at least con- 
ceivable that the Sfütras of the Mahasahghikas should preserve some early 
features where the texts of the other sects show in common a further 
development. 
ing the Mah&sáhghika affiliation of the Bkottardgama preserved in 
Chinese I may quote the following passage from a letter from Professor André 
Bareau dated 14.6.1983 : 
‘ Les études comparatives partielles que j'ai pu faire oes dernières années . . . 
entre divers autres passages de cet Kkottara-dgama et les textes parallèles 
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en pāli, en sanskrit et en traduction chinoise ont confirmé sans oeese 
l'hypothàse de l'appartenance de ce recueil à une secte du groupe des 

hypothése émise et soutenue notamment par Akanuma. 
A chaque fois, en effet, le passage en question se distingue trés nettement 
des textes parallèles donnés par lea Theravadin, les Mahidasaka, les Dharma- 
guptaka et les Sarvastivadin, et il est au contraire fort proche de celui que 
contient le Mahdvastu, dont lorigme mahasamghika, plus précisément 
lokottaravadin, n’est pas contestée. Plus exactement, la version fournie par 
l Ekottara-Ggama est plus simple, et probablement donc plus ancienne, que 
celle du Mahavastu, mais toutes les deux dérivent clairement d'une même 
tradition et présentent en gros les mémes caractéristiques par la structure 
du récit, la surabondance des détails prodigieur, eto. 

L'hypothése selon laquelle cet ouvrage aurait appartenu aux Dharma- 
guptaka, comme le pensent certains de noe estimés collégues, me parait 
difficile à soutenir, car il y a beaucoup trop de différences, et de différences 
importantes, entre les passages de |’ Ékottara-&gama et les textes parallèles 
trouvés dans le Vinaya-pitaka des Dharmaguptaka (T. no. 1428) et dans le 
Dirgha-agama (T. no. 1) de cette même secte, qui nous sont parvenus tous 
lea deux seulement dans leur version chinoise. Cela apparait déjà nettement 
dans les trois volumes de ma Biographie du Buddha . . . et surtout dans les 
deux qui traitent du dernier voyage, de la mort et des funérailles du Bien- 
heureux. Il est tout à fait significatif, à mon sens, que, dans le récit du don 
de l'Ámravana fait au Buddha par ÀÁmrapalt, le texte de |’ Ekottara-àgama 
(T. no. 125, p. 596c) ne contient pas l'enseignement prété au Bienheureux 
par les Dharmaguptaka (T. no. 1, p. 14b-e; T. no. 1428, p. 8560) et dans 
lequel il insiste sur les avantages du don fait au Buddha, conformément 
à la fameuse thèse fondamentale de la secte. Le fait que la femme offre 
Bon paro “ au Buddha et à la Communauté des moines " ne suffit pas pour 
décider que ce recueil appartient oertainement aux Dharmagup taka, comme 
cela apparait assez clairement, je pense, dans l'étude que j'ai faite de oe 

passage dans ma Biographie du Buddha . . . (volume u, tome r, pp. 130-31). 
Lee différenoes sont mi évidentes que je n'ai pas pensé un seul instant à 
attribuer le recueil en question aux Dharmaguptaka.' 


An additional argument in support of the Mahaaanghika affiliation of the 
Chinese Ekottarágama is ita great divergence from the Pali 4sguttara. Nskaya, 
far greater than the divergence of the other collections of Stitras preserved in 
Chinese from their counterparts in Pali. Anesaki (1908a : 84) already observed 
that ‘the difference of the two traditions is not only in the title, but the 
deviation of single texts and of their contents, even when they agree as wholes, 
is most conspicuous. As my researches show, the collections have only 10 per 
cent of the texts (suttas) in common. Those Pali Anguttara texta which are 
not found in Chinese Ekottera are found in other Agamas in Chinese, and vice 
versa. For instanoe, 70 Anguttara suttas are found in the Chinese Madhyama, 
though some of them are also in the Ekottara. In like manner most of the 
Chinese Ekottara texts may be traced in other Nikayas and Agamas’. The 
idea suggests itself that the Anguttara Nikdya and the Kkottardgama are really 
independent works, which could not, however, fail to have some elements of 
similarity because both adopted the same principle of arrangement, viz. in 
accordance with the number of topics. 

This view is supported by the following circumstance. The Chinese Tripitaka 
preserves a collection of Bütras (T. 150) which the oldest catalogues already 
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ascribe to the translator An Shih-kao (second century A.D.) Anesaki (1908b : 
28-9) was able to show that this is really an Ekottara oollection of 44 Bütras, 
to which three other Siitras were added. Of these 44 Stitras only six do not 
correspond with Stitras of the Anguttara Nikāya (see Anesaki, 1908b : 29-31 ; 
Ono Gemyo, 1968-75 : rv, 883-4). Only five of the 44 Bütras, on the other hand, 
correspond with Bütras in the Ekottarágama.!* The Sitras contained in T. 150 
represent an independent development of a collection that also found expression 
in the Pali Anguttara Nikāya. The Bkottaragama preserved in Chinese does not 
appear to be a development of this early collection, and is consequently likely 
to be a more or less independent creation. 

The possibly archaic specification of the 4 smrtyupasthana in a supposedly 

ABB text induces us to consider tentatively the possibility that the 
Mahasamghikas did not initially accept the 4 àrüpya and the meditational 
state called sampldvedayitanirodha. This supposition is supported by the fact 
that the Mahavastu—which presents itself as a Vinaya work of the Lokottara- 
vadins, a sub-sect of the Mahasahghikas—seems to refer to these meditational 
states only in a negative way: to dkiAcampiyatana (of. Edgerton, 1953: 87, 
s.v. dkemcanydyatana) and natvasompfdndsamyAayaiana in the context of 
Arada Kalama and Udraka, the son of Rama (Mv. IL 118-20; III. 322); to 
samplavedayitanirodha as ‘an unworthy object of supreme religious ambition ’ 
(Mv. I. 127; see Edgerton, 1953: 652, s.v. sampAa-vedayita-nirodha). (The 
4 dhydna are mentioned positively: Mv. I. 228; Il. 131-2.) Moreover, points 
2-4 of the ‘ five points of Mahadeva’ (see Nattier and Prebish, 1977 : 251-7) 
which seem to have been the reason for the schism that gave rise to the sect 
of the Mahasinghikas (Bareau, 1955b : 92-6, 1957 : 242 f.; but see Nattier and 
Prebish, 1977 : 265-70) 1* appear to reject the belief that Arhanta are omniscient. 
This belief was a foreign intrusion into Buddhism, most probably inspired 
by the corresponding belief among the Jainas. The Mahas&hghikas may also 
not have &coepted other influences from outside, among them the 4 Gripya 
and sampldvedayitanirodaa. If all this is correct, the Matrkas which do not 
mention the 4 árüpya, as well as the ‘ Original Vibhahge ', date from before the 
schism that gave rise to the Mahasanghikas, i.e. from before the year 116 or 137 
after the death of the Buddha. 

Against this there is a possible objection. Some Bütras which are found both 
in the Pali Anguttara Nskayo and in the Ekottarágama refer to the meditational 
states that were supposedly not accepted by the early Mabasahghikas: AN 
IV.40 and the corresponding FA(C), 7300 mention, and apparently accept, 
Gkasanantydyatona, mijfandnontydyatana and Gkifcanydyatana; AN IV.401 
and EA(C), 7640 refer to these same states, plus na«vasamjfianasamjfiayatana. 
The obvious conclusion would seem to be that the common ancestor of both 
Anguttara Nikaya and Bkottarügama, which existed before the schism and was 
accepted by all, already contained references to these meditational states. 

The answer to this objection has already been given. It is not likely that 


no. 10, p. 877b : no. 25.10, p. 685e 
no. 15, p. 878a : no. 82.12, p. 681b 


no. 40, p. 881b : no. 18.1, p. 587b 
no. 45, p. 882a : no. 21.7, p. 0044 
16 Nattier and Prebish (1077 : f.) to associate Mahideve and the five points with 
a later echiam within the ranks of the Frauwallner (1052: 248-0) makes the 


more plausible proposal to connect Mahkdeva with the later schism, but the five points with the 
origin of the MahKakhghikas. 
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the Anguttara Nikdya and the Kkottaragama had a common ancestor. The fact 
that they none the less share a limited number of Siitras in common is explained 
by the extensive borrowing which took place later between the different sects. 


2.3. A closer understanding of the time and function of the ‘Original 
Vibhahga' may be obtained by comparing it with the other text of the same 
name belonging to the Buddhist canon and which we shall refer to as ‘ Vinaya- 
Vibhahga '.!" This text shares a number of peculiarities with our ‘ Abhidharma- 
Vibhanga ’. Both comment on liste, the one on a list of Vinaya rules called 
' Pratimokga’, the other on a list of Abhidharma items called ‘ Matrka ’.8 
The manner in which the two Vibhatgas comment is also very similar. They 
both give passages of undoubted canonicity which explain or shed further light 
on the items of the respective lists. In the Vinaya-Vibhatga we read how, 
when and why the Buddha uttered this or that rule of the Prátimoksa. The 
Abhidharma-Vibhanga explains the items occurring in its Mātrkās by citing 
passages that also occur in Sütras. Moreover, both the Vinaya-Vibhanga and 
the Abhidharma-Vibhahgs give detailed explanations of words which occur in 
rules (Vin.-Vibh.) or in explanatory passages (Abh.-Vibh.). 

It seems clear that both the Vibhahgas had & common p , viz. to 
demonstrate the canonicity of the lists on which they comment. jer 
this purpose was not fully achieved in the case of the Vinaya-Vibhatga: this 
work is canonical, the Pratimoksa in itself is not (Winternitz, 1920: 18; 
Prebish, 1975:10). The Abhidharma-Vibhahga was more successful in its 
attempt: this work (or rather the later Pali Vibhanga and Sarvüstivüds 
Dharmaskandha) became canonical together with the Matrkas on which it 
came to comment. 

It is reasonable to assume that the two original Vibhahgas date from 
roughly the same period, so that we must look at what is known about the 
date of the original Vinaya-Vibhanga. Frauwallner (1956 : 130-44) has argued 
convincingly ‘that the author of the Skandhaka already knew, if not the 
[Vinaya-]Vtbhanga, at least similar explanations to the Pratimokga, and that 
he drew some of his stories from them’; that is to say, the origmal Vinaya- 
Vibhanga is older than the original Skandhaka. The original Skandhaka must 
have been composed shortly before or after the second council according to 
Frauwallner (1956 : 67); this may have been around 40 or 50 years after the 
death of the Buddha (Bechert, 1982: 36). The original Vinaya-Vibhanga, and 
perhaps also the original Abhidharma-Vibhahga, may be older than this. 


2.4. Frauwallner (1956: 151) observes that the original Skandhaka made no 
mention of Abhidharma, whereas Dharma and Vinaya are repeatedly spoken of. 
He concludes ‘that the author of the Skandhaka work did not know the 
Abhidharma’. How can this be made to accord with the idea that the 
Abhidharma-Vibhahga already existed 1 

The answer to this question must be twofold. First, we must agree that the 
author of the Skandhaka did not accept Abhidharma—i.e. the Matrkas and the 
extensive explanations in the Abhidharma-Vibhahga—as canonical. Secondly, 
the central portion of the Abhidharma-Vibhahga consisted in passages which 
also (came to) occur in Sfitras, and which consequently are ‘Dharma’, not 


17 For information regarding the ‘ Vinaya-Vibhatgs’ in the various traditions, see Frau- 
wallner, 1956:172£ 
18 The P&l! Pitimokkhs is sometimes referred to as mdiihi; see Norman, 1883: 00, 126. 
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‘Abhidharma’. We may assume that the ‘Abhidharma’ aspect of the 
* Original Vibhahga ’, i.e. primarily the Matrkas, was not considered canonical 
until much later.!* 

We saw that the Abhidharma-Vibhahga was an attempt to make the 
Mátrk&s canonical by tracing their items to utterances of the Buddha. This 
very attempt indicates how old the work was. The later tradition ascribes 
Abhidharma to persons other than the Buddha, primarily Sariputra (of. Migot, 
1952: 519f.; Lamotte, 1958: 200 f.). This later tradition already finds 
expression in the Sañgiti Sütra and Dasottara Sutra of the Dirghagama, which 
are ascribed to Sariputre. Here we have another indication that the 
Abhidharma-Vibhatga existed prior to the completion of the Bütrapitaka. 


3.1. The Abhidharma-Vibhatga was not accepted as canonical until much later. 
This made it possible for extensive modifications still to be made to it, resulting 
in texte that diverge from each other as greatly as the Pali Vibhatga and the 
Sarvastivàda Dharmaskandha. The reason why the early Buddhists were 
hesitant to assign canonicity to this work cannot have lain with the passages 
which are also found in the Sütras. The stumbling-block must rather have 
been the claim accompanying the Matrkas that they embodied the whole, or 
at least the most essential, teaching of the Buddha. This claim was perhaps not 
explicitly made in the Abhidharma-Vibhanga, but we have seen (§ 1.1) that it 
already accompanied the early Matrka, designated ‘list I’ here. Moreover, the 
two Bütras which have the closest connexion with Abhidharma—Sangit Sütra 
and Dagottara Sütra—and which are even ascribed to Sariputra instead of to 
the Buddha, present themselves as summarizing the whole of the teaching of 
the Buddha. 

Clearly, such large claims would have had a twofold effect: (i) the early 
Buddhists would be reluctant to look upon any such Matrka or collection of 
Matrkas as final; (ii) as a result they might have been led to try to complete 
the lists, finding more items in the body of utterances traditionally ascribed 
to the Buddha. This latter endeavour would of course be greatly helped by 
a suitable arrangement of the traditional material. Thus the early existence of 
some kind of Abhidharma would explain the peculiar shape of the Stitrapitaka, 
or rather of two sections of it, the Samyukdgama/P. Samyutta Nikäya and the 
Ekottaragama/P. Anguttara Ntkaya. The former arranges traditional utterances 
ascribed to the Buddha subject-wise; the latter follows a scheme determined 
by the number of subdivisions in the items discussed. Again, this peculiar 
arrangement accords well with a time when efforta were made to distil from 
the tradition lista of items that could be considered to embody the essence of 
the teaching of the Buddha. The rearrangement of accepted utterances does 
not in itself make them unacceptable; the additional claim that one particular 
enumeration constitutes the whole, or the essence, of the teaching of the 
Buddha may not be acceptable. The former procedure characterizes the 
Samyuktagama/Samyutia Nikdya and Ekottaragama/Anguitera Nikaya; the 
latter, the Abhidharma-Vibhahga. 

An original connexion between the Samyukidgama/Samyutta Nikāya and 
early Abhidharma is supported by the information we possess on the arrange- 


19 In the present context it is of interest to note that ‘ at the time of the original brotherhood 
of monks into the Sthavira and lineages, the oon content of the term 
" abhidharma " was not yet clearly esta * (Hirakawa, 1980 : 175). 
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ment of the early Samwuktügama. The Samyuita Nikāya consists of the following 
five Vaggas : 

1. Sagatha-vagga 

2. Niddna-vagga ; includes sections on paficcasamuppada and dhatu 

3. Khandha-vagga 


4. Salayatana-vagga 

5. Mahd-vagga 

The last of these, the Maha-vagga, consists of twelve Samyuttas, the first 
seven of which deal with magga, boyjhanga, satipatthana, samma 


indriya, ppa- 
dhana, bala and iddhipāda, respectively. Anesaki (1908b : 70 f.) has shown that 
the two extant versions of the Samyukiagama in Chinese (T. 99 and 100) are 
based on divisions to which he assigns the following Pali names : 

l. 

2. Sajagyatana-vagga 

3. Nidana-vagga ; includes sections on pajtocasamuppáda and dhatu 

4. Sdvaka-vagga 

5. Magga-vagga 

6. Puggala-vagga 

T. Sagatha-vagga 

8. Tathdgata-vagga 
Here it is the Magga-vagga whose first five Samyuttas deal with satipafthána, 
indriya, bala, boyhanga and magga, respectively. The Vinaya of the Mtla- 
sarvastivadms (T. 1451, 407b16f.; cf. Lévi and Chavannes, 1916: 35-6) 
describes the contenta of the Samyukiagama in this manner: 

1. Skandha-varga; contains Paficaskandha-samyukta 

2. Ayatana-dhatu-varga ; contains Sadayatena-astddasadhatu-samyukia 

3. Nidana; contains Nidana-dryasatya-samyukia 

4. Sravaka-vargasthana 

5. Buddha-vargasthana 

6. Áryamárga-vargasthána ; contains Samyuktas on smytyupasthdna, sam- 

yakpradhina, rddkipada, indriya, bala, bodhyatga 

We can easily recognize the connexion of the elementa common to these three 
enumerations with the subject-matter of Abhidharma works, which almost 
invariably deal with skandha, Gyatena, dhátu, and often with all or most of the 
items of list I ($ 1.1, above). The fact that the Vinaya of the 

(T. 1425, 491c17-19), Dharmaguptakas (T. 1428, 968b21- -3) and Mahféasakas 
(T. 1421, ae, give enumerations Utah cannot but be looked upon as 
incomplete (cf. Lévi and Chavannes, 1916 : 33-5) does not cast doubt on this 
observation. 

The obvious connexion between the Vibhahga Vagga of the Majjhima 
Nikiya (Suttas no. 131-42) and the Abhidharma-Vibhanga also points to the 
early date of the latter work and the influence of early Abhidharma on the 
Sütras. The Pafisambhidamagga of the Khuddaka Nikaya ‘seams to imply 
knowledge of the Vibhahga, e.g. when discussing the four satipațthānas the 
Patisambhidámagga comments only upon bhāvanä, which is not included in 
the comment upon sattpaffhana in the Vibhahga ' (Norman, 1983: 89; of. Rhys 
Davids, 1908: 591). Note further Theragatha 1255, which describes knowledge 
of the skandha, Gyatona and dhatu as a precondition for ordination of a monk. 
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3.2. The items listed in the Mátrkàs came to be known as dharma. The word 
dharma acquired in Buddhism a sense which is very different from the senses 
it has in non-Buddhist contexts (and which are also met with in the Buddhist 
scriptures). If the development described in the preceding sections is correct, 
the peculiar meaning which the word dharma acquired may also have a simple 
explanation. 

We had occasion to observe that the items enumerated in list I can all be 
described as ‘ psychic characteristics ' ($ 1.2, above). A glance at the explana- 
tions of these items in the Sahgiti Sitra (which repeats passages that are 
common in the Stitras) confirms this. Moreover, the use of the word dharma in 
the 4th smrtyupasthana appeared to allow this same interpretation, since we 
learned that the ‘ smptyupasthana on the dharma (pl.)’ was originally specified 
as ‘ observation of the 7 bodhyaaga’. We may conclude that in this earliest 
list, which stands at the begmning of all later Abhidharma, dharma has & 
meaning which is in no way peculiarly Buddhist. 

The fact that the later M&trkàs developed out of, or were inspired by, our 
‘ list I’,* would explain the fact that the items contained in these later Matrkas 
came to be designated dharma as well. Another factor may also have supported 
this expansion of the meaning of dharma. We know that the teaching of the 
Buddha is frequently called dharma. This use of the term would be acceptable 
to Buddhists and non-Buddhists alike. The M&trk&s were intended to contain 
the teaching (dharma) of the Buddha in a nutshell. Moreover, they were 
extensions of an original list of ‘ psychic characteristics’ (dharma). These two 
factors may jointly be responsible for the fact that all the items enumerated in 
Mátrk&a, i.e. all the ‘ elements of existence ', came to be designated dharma. 

The circumstance that references to all kinds of dharma (‘elements of 

existence ") are found throughout the Sütrapiteka does not indicate that some 
kind of dharma-theory constituted the original teaching of the Buddha (as 
maintained, e.g., by Stcherbatsky (1923) and Glasenapp (1938); cf. Conse, 
1962: 92 f.; Kalupahana, 1975: ch. iv f). Rather, it is satisfactorily explained 
by, and is a further support of, our thesis that Matrkas, and even one or more 
Abhidharma works, were in existence well before the completion of the 
Stitrapitaka. 
4. The results of our investigation can be summarized as follows. There is 
evidence that there were Abhidharma-like activities going on well before the 
Sütras of the Sitrapitaka had achieved anything like their present shape. In 
the case of one Matrka—the oldest, it seems—four consecutive stages can be 
discerned, the last of which was known to the Sangiti Sutra of the Dirghagama. 
An independent development of this M&trka was used in the original 
Abhidharma-Vibhatga, which may date from less than 50 years after the 
death of the Buddha, provided that Frauwallner’s ideas on the original 
Skandhaka are correct. It is further possible that the Abhidharma-Vibhahga 
existed before the common version of the Smrtyupasthdna Sütra in the Madhya- 
mágama took shape; the evidence in support of this, however, is not altogether 
decisive. 

Our investigation could perhaps also shed light on the history of Buddhist 
meditation. It has confirmed that the meditational states oovered by the term 
‘4 ärūpya ’ are a foreign element in Buddhist meditation which did not acquire 
general acceptance until a rather late date. It has further provided some 
suggestions regarding the earliest accessible shape of the 4 smrtyupasthana. 

See exp. , 1821. 
31 Bo also W. , 1961 : xxi, xxvii; 1980: 81-2. 
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A final result of this study may be to explain the presence in the Sütras of 
a ' dharma-theory °. The explanation is not that original Buddhism was, or 
contained, such a ‘dharma-theory’; rather it points to the influence of 
Abhidharma-like activities long before the completion of the Sütrapitaka. 

The above observations show how unreliable the Sfitras are as a basis for 
conclusions about earliest Buddhism if they are not used with the utmost care. 
In order to reach reliable conclusions on this subject we need to make use of 
all the information available. Sometimes this may be found in non-Buddhist 
scripture, like those of the Jamas; and sometimes it may be necessary to 
conclude that later Buddhist works like the Vibhasga, Dharma-skandha, 
KEkottaragama and even Mahdvastu, which are all based on very old traditions, 
can help us reach back to the period preceding the completion of the Sütras 
known to us. 


Abbreviations used in the text are: 
AN A Nikiya ed. 
( Raros to the i 
OPD naat ee Ene begun, by. V- Tienokner: :Copenibagen + Ejnar Munksgaard. 
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SWAHILI GESTURES: COMMENTS (VIELEZI) AND 
EXCLAMATIONS (VIINGIZI) 


By Caron M. EASTMAN and YAHYA Att OMAR 


Introduction 

In this paper a number of gestures used by Kenya coastal Swahili speakers 
is described. We describe gestures that are associated with speech in various 
ways ranging from some requiring speech as they are performed to others 
referred to via verbs or phrases which are performed non-verbally. We attempt 
to place the verbal-dependent gestures on a continuum of verbal—non-verbal 
communication. We also describe verbally-independent gestures and gesturally 
independent speech forms that function similarly in discourse. 

This research is an outgrowth of an earlier paper by Eastman (1983) 
describing exclamations in (Standard) Swahili as verbal gestures, ie. spoken 
forms functioning entirely in context and in relation to the behaviour in that 
context. Here we seek to broaden the scope of the pragmatic word class to 
which exolamations (oungiss) belong to include gestures per se. We also delimit 
another pragmatic ' word ’ class comprised of gestures. This other pragmatic 
* Part of Speech ' or, more aptly, ‘ Part of Communication’ may be referred to 
as a set of eielezi commente, We distinguish the function of verbal and 

exclamations (vWingizi) as being to evoke behaviour in context while 
the verbal and gestural behaviours classified as vielers or * commenta ' remark 
on behaviour that has already gone on in the context of discourse. 

In spring 1983 at the University of Washington we collaborated on the 
preparation of a video programme to aid in Swahili language-class instruotion.! 
In the process of working on this programme, we found that we were giving 
names to some of the gestures being illustrated and using whole sentences to 
represent others. Thus, during ‘ takes’ when a gesture was required we would 
make reference to it verbally. Sometimes we would refer to it by the verbal 
expression used to accompany it (e.g. ng’o ng’o). Otherwise we would use a verb 
referring to the action of the gesture (e.g. kuramba kishogo ‘ to lick the back of 
someone's neok’) or a phrase or sentence indicating what the gesture means 
(e.g. kidevu cha mtume ‘ the prophet's beard ’). 

In what follows, we provide some background information about gestures 
in general in Swahili. Next we desoribe the specific gestures independent of 
speech, requiring speech, or substituting for strings of spoken forms, respec- 
tively. By way of conclusion we summarize what we found to be the function 
of these pragmatic context-sensitive ‘ Parts of Communication’ making some 
attempt to relate the gestural aspect of Swahili to the study of language use in 
context. 


The Swahili-Swahili dictionary recently published for Standard Swahili in 
Dar ea Salaam, Tanzania (the Kamusi ya KiSwahili Sanifu, Oxford University 
Press, 1981) marks a number of entries, kl. for bxelezs (pl. vielezi) referring to 
a ‘word which explains the condition of some thing or matter (Le. bitu au 


1 Bh. Yahya Ali Omar's visit was made possible by a t fom the Ge Washington 
Graduate School Research Fund for which wo are The mstructional video 
we put together is entitled ‘ Swahili > and is available for uo through the 
University of Wi 's Jackson School of International Studies 
Series, K. Morell, ucer, Seattle, WA 88195, USA. 
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jambo)’ (translation by C.E.). Thus, asii or asians is listed as meaning ‘ to 
emphasize refusal’. It is used to mean that the speaker does not want to 
comply with a request and may be accompanied by a shaking of the head from 
side to side. Asteaste meaning ‘ carefully or slowly ' is used to illustrate how 
what the speaker is saying is done, e.g. Walstembea mbele asteaste ‘ They walked 
ahead slowly’. While saying asteaste the speaker may move the index and 
middle fingers of the right hand (palm facing down) in a back and forth slow 
motion. Our focus in these pages is not on all forms classified as vielezi but 
more specifically on those that obligatorily require gestures to be understood 
appropriately. Neither asils/asilant or asteaste ‘ count’ in this regard since the 

that accompany their spoken form are automatic and optional They 
are illustrators; gestures that a performer does not recall performing which 
serve to illustrate speech. They are not required in order for the spoken form 
to be interpreted.* 

We hope to show that whereas exclamations are verbal/audible gestures, 
vieleri, as comments, when linked to gesture are gestural/visible speech. Some 
homophonous speech forms, in fact, may function both as kimgizs (exclamation) 
and kieleni (comment) with their difference in meaning a reflection of their 
functional difference. E.g. 
amba! (ki.) exclamation of agreement ‘ yes, exactly |’ 
amba (kl.) comment ‘perhaps, — so you say, but...’. 
salala ! (k4.) exclamation of surprise ‘ Wow!’ 
salala (kl.) comment that something is more than surprising, it is impossible. 

In just the first 20 pages of the Kamus: ya KiSwahili Sanifu, over 20 entries 
are classified as kl. (kielezi). The forms so labelled cover a wide range of usual 
language functions when translated into English. Represented particularly are 
adverbs, greetings, and prepositions, which share a common function of 
expressing a context-bound comment. Table 1 lists those vielezi and their 
English equivalents. None are listed in the dictionary as requiring gestures 
when they are used even though we ‘know’ we should, for example, wiggle 
the hands together with alhasii to illustrate the idea of many things mixed 
together, shake the hand at the wrist with alaa, and roll the eyes while saying 
bilashi. The forms listed as vielezi but necessarily followed by ya ‘of’ are 
equivalent to prepositions in English and have relatively less association with 
gesture (perhaps because of a stronger purely grammatical rather than 
pragmatic function 1). That is, badala ya and baada ya are not as likely to be 
illustrated in speech while baids ‘ far, distant ’, requiring no following particle 
is commonly accompanied by moving the head to indicate distance in time, 
space, or relationship. i 

All vielezi and visngizi in Swahili may be classified as particles in the sense 
of Jespersen (1924 : 87): they are invariable in form and may (except for the 
vielezi that require a following ya, i.e. the ‘ pure’ prepositions) stand alone and 
function as complete utterances. 

Where certain vieles may be accompanied by gestures used to illustrate 
the comment they make (as we have seen to be the case with some of those in 
Table 1), others go with gestures in such a way that the two form a unitary 
expression meaningless apart. The opening of a fist when one says bayana is a 

that behaves like asii, asilani and the others discussed so far—it 
illustrates the idea expressed by bayana ‘ openly ’. In addition to such illustra- 
tors, are gestures that one can recall and that substitute for verbal statements, 


3 For the various distinctions made am different types of by scholars of non- 
verbal communication, see e.g. Morris, € al., 1081; Ekman and esen, 1969. 


Kielezi Gloss Kiden Gloss 
afadhals it is best asiani (asii) to emphasize refusal. - 
aghalabu usually asteaste carefully, slowly 
ajibu isely (of. barabara) asubuhi morning—used as a 
aymaina (poetic) everyone greeting 
akals & small amount baada ya after 
alaa any way at all baadaye afterwards 
Allah Allah ^ without fail (used to badala ya instead of 

persuade someone) bado still 
alhastls many things together  baghasrs without 
alimradi used in various sayings baidi far, distant 
to mean in order to, bayana openly 
but, it is best, even, eto. belele a whole lot, very many 
amba perhaps, e.g., after bidhors obligatorily, strongly 
someone says ' I'll bilashs for nothing; without 
come tomorrow ' reason, profit 
TABLE 1 


and that are symbolio in their own right. These are emblems (cf. Ekman and 
Friesen, 1969}—gesture only or gesture plus speech forms learned in conjunction 
with & specific culture and acquired much as other forms of language are. The 
forms in Table 1 are all purely speech (linguistic) forms and hence not 
emblematic (associated with gesture) even if they may be accompanied by 
illustrators. Still, as we shall see below, videzi may be both linguistic and 
emblematic and as such comprise a pragmatic Part of Communication uniting 
the verbal and non-verbal realms.? 

In our research we uncovered a number of non-verbal symbolic emblems 
used by Swahili speakers. Claessen (1982) also noted many of these and in the 
next section we provide a description of those as an indication of the range of 
verbally independent gestures used in coastal Swahili society. Later we will 
discuss the culturally specific gestures as forming a possible extension of the 
class of exclamation (vitagist) m Swahili to the non-verbal realm. 


Verbal independent gestures in Swahils E 

In this category fall a number of gestures that may be referred to by verbs, 
Le. the activity they represent may be referred to in conversation though the 
gesture itself is non-verbal. These verbs ‘meaning’ gesture include, e.g. 

ku-suta ‘to make charges openly against, charge one openly with deceit or 
wrong doing, confront a person who has spread an evil report about one’ 
(Johnson, 1939 : 442). 

To -suta a person you point the middle finger of the right hand down 
repeatedly over the head of another accusing the other of having done the very 
thing under discussion. Usually women do this to each other. For example, if 
two women are talking about a third who has had an affair, the first woman 

? There is a third type of in addition to the illustrative and emblematio, involving 
mimi actions accompan: what is being discussed. ice Cee ae 
gesture have beon looked at fom e arcas cultural (ant Europo enizod) Iove! (Morria a a, 
981) and in Swahili society specifically (Claessen, 1962). Morris af al. (1081) concentrated on the 
syabollo âa opposed tò the EAE rari ee E es 
e ce af local convention ' (p. xvii) for its interpretation. Thus, in their cross-cul 
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may -suta the second meaning ‘ Who are you to talk about affairs ’ much in 
the sense of the English ‘ It takes one to know one’. : 

ku-tongoza ‘ to seduce by means of words, signs, dress ' (Johnson, 1939 : 472). 

To -tongoza, a man flutters his eyelashes to attract a woman. 

ku-sinsia ' This word is used to describe thieves who steal while one of 
their number distracta the attention of the victim, wevi sinsia’ (Johnson, 
1939 : 432). 

To -&inzia also includes the practice of women closing their eyes to indicate 
that a person who has just appeared on the soene is someone they do not like. 

There are other verbal independent gestures that stand for a whole sentence. 
One involves using the middle finger of the right hand pointing it back and 
forth at the right ear to mean ‘ Yes, yes, I hear what you're asking but I'm 
not going to do it’ or ‘I may be mad, but I won't do it’. Another makes use 
of the middle finger of each hand to point back and forth at each ear (right 
middle finger at right ear and vice versa) to mean ' I'm full of what I've heard ’ 
or a8 is commonly said in English ‘ I've had it up to here’. This gesture ' looks’ 
to American English speakers as if it ought to mean ‘in one ear and out the 
other ’, but it clearly has a different content in so far as it means you've retained 
everything rather than had it once and lost it. Another gesture involves biting 
the inside edge of the palm with one hand to mean e.g. ‘ I'll kill that so and so 
if I can find him or her’. To indicate that you did not hear someone say they 
would do something while others have said they did, you may olap your hands 
together once and then move them apart while tilting your head from side to 
side. To comment that you are not involved in what is being discussed you 
may hold both palms up while your elbows are at your side meaning ‘ I'm not 
involved in this, don’t come to me’. Claessen (1982: 11) indicates this is used 
when a person has heard very good news and the gesture may be accompanied 
by lifting the eyes quickly upward and uttering praise to God ‘ Alhamdu 
Lillahi'. This gesture is used to remark that what happened happened without 
your causing it. 

In Swahili the verb phrase -ramba kishogo (or -lamba kisogo) ‘ to lick the 
back of someone's neck ’ like -suta, -tongoza, and -sinzia refers to a gesture but is 
never said in conjunction with it. The verb phrase refers to the act of sticking 
out your tongue as a sign of contempt when someone’s back is turned from 
you. This is done to let others know that you think contemptuously of the 
person who cannot see what you are doing. It is a way of letting people know 
you do not like someone without having to say anything to the person 
(cf. Johnson, 1939 : 207 and 241). 

One gesture that substitutes for a whole utterance substitutes for a specific 
sentence, T'unaubonya, ‘ We have eaten a lot of it’ with ‘it’ referring to rice. 
The gesture involves placing the whole right arm in front of the left side of the 
mouth (hand in a fist and bent at the wrist with the fist at the left side of the 
mouth) and jerking the arm across the mouth. It means ‘ We have eaten a lot 
of rice’ in our day or ‘ We've had good times’. The implication is that those 
days are over. 

To comment that a person’s ears ought to be boxed for having done or said 
something you may wave one hand back and forth vertically in front of your 
face (palm perpendicular to the face) meaning nitakupigia kofi ‘I will box 
your ears '. 

Other verbal independent gestures are leas specific in meaning. For example 
you may let the palm of the right hand (placed atop the left palm) slide off the 
left hand at chin level. This is used, e.g., if someone said they would come back 
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to finish a task you paid for in advance—and then never does! The gesture 
indicates you expect they never will be back. 

The edge of the right hand placed on the left palm indicates that a figure or 
measurement just given or a fact brought out is intended to be precise, exact. 
There are gestures for calling a person or sending someone away; flapping all 
fingers palmward with the wrist bent and arm raised from the elbow is a 
beckoning gesture. The same gesture using only the index finger beckons a 
person you have little regard for. Claessen (1982: 19) describes this gesture in 
its full finger form adding that the fingers are snapped to the palm. When done 
repeatedly ‘it may indicate urgency’. He also points out that the gesture is 
ii m reverse to get someone to leave (that is, you flap the fingers up from 

e palm). 

There is a gesture said to be used only by women who hold up the right 
thumb and index finger to form a circle while keeping the mouth open to match. 
This is used e.g. when one woman discovers that another has done something 
she has also done and both are embarrassed about it. The gesture is a comment 
of shared complicity. The gesturer might say something like Ela mena wewe! 
‘I say—me AND you’. 

In another gesture the right hand is placed over the chest and the head is 
bowed to the right side. This is used in greeting a person of higher status, 
serving a8 a comment that you recognize the other’s high standing. It may 
also be used to indicate a feeling of love for someone. 

One other common verbally independent gesture on the Kenya coast is to 
rotate both hands raised vertically at the wrists to indicate that a competition 
is or is about to be taking place. This may be done by a witness to a heated 
discussion or by someone watching a race that is becoming olose.* 


Wie ee ee a is also used in Swahili society with the traditional 

greeting of a person, of a woman to a man via ' Shikamoo’ and the 

rip E" dio Clansean 1089. 1-9) for & discussion of the various gestures used in 
8 


iiri 
‘In addition to these gestures that are specific to Swahili society there are a number used 
by coastal Swahili speakers that also ooour relatively commonly elsewhere in the world. For 


Hee np near the face qo iudice a small Mns One may poit with the thumb eaten ded 
from the aimed toward one's own forehead to mean ' ahe/he got me between the eyes’ or 
* that got right to me’. Tt îs alao oommon in Swahili society to rub Bi 

baok and forth to indicate that two people being talked about have a close 

(1982: 10-14) discusses a number of gestures Swahili people use to express sensations and 
emotions su ee too much iols, imt ba 


wonder, shock, realization that have made a mistake, , annoyance a+ having 

something, the fact that tastes good or bed, ought, and satisfaction 
gestures, as described by Clacssen, would provide input to the cross-cultural survey 

material oollected European countries by Morris «& al. (19881). Claessen also noted 


tho gsevure SRD POST pany ren und in BWahili society tó call animala süoh M ceta, CTORUM 
ta. 


very common ot pointing ona a idet (ce iiiddle finger). to. ons a tempie and 
marge stan reri quss hor We ciscus e in Swahili society and 
not by expressions such as kana * He has no brains’ or 
akili simelaribikic * Her Mi ucts cien deciden at (ot Cane: 
1982 : 23). 


Also some gestures used in Swahili society are pure mime, obvious to the onlooker even from 
outaide. For example, there are gestures emulating a person taking a shower (which may be 
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People in Swahili society also use gestures of seduction and acceptance of 
seduction while others in the context of this gestural behaviour are unaware 
of such a ‘ hidden agenda’. The rude and crude gesture accompanied by the 
Swahili expression panda juu, lit. ‘climb up’, is identical to the gesture in 
English-speaking society known as ‘the finger’. It is interesting that the 
verbal accompaniment to ‘ the finger’ in Swahili uses the verb -panda because 
this makes the expression that goes with the gesture in many ways ambiguous. 
-panda in Swahili is used to mean ‘ to plant a seed’, ‘to mount a horse’, ' to 
mount (usu. & woman) in sexual intercourse’, and ‘to advance’ in rank or 
work to get an increase in pay. 

In general from what we have seen so far it seems that the less associated 
with a verbal form a verbal independent gesture is, the more exclamatory it is 
(as opposed to being commentative) in function. We may exclude ‘ the finger ’ 
as an apparent exception to this, perhaps due to ite very cross-cultural 
nature and influence from the West where verbal accompaniments to the 
gesture are not dissimilar to panda juu. Some credence may be given to this 
rationalization of ' the finger ', clearly an exclamation, as verbally associated by 
considering a gesture I have seen used in Swahili imitative of raising one’s glass 
and saying ‘Cheers’ when a group of people are about to take a drink. I was told 
that in Swahili one raises one’s glass saying juu ' up ' and then moves it toward 
one’s lips saying chini ‘ down ' and that uu/chins is how you ' say ’ ' Cheers!’ in 
Swahili. It could just be the case that panda juu for how you ' say ' ‘ the finger ’ 
came about the same way. 

Thus, we assert that emblematic gestures in Swahili society which are not 
referred to by verbal forms have an exolamatory function while verbally 
independent gestures that are associated with speech (-swda, -ramba kishogo, 
-tunaubonya, eto.) serve as comments within the context of discourse. That is, 
‘pure’ gestures exclaim without moving discourse along, while ‘ speech- 
related ' gestures actually add content to a conversation and keep it moving. 
Both gestural exclamations and comments are distinct from strictly verbal 
exclamations (as described e.g. in Eastman, 1983) and strictly verbal comments 
(other ‘ words’ categorized as eielezi in the language). The three categories of 
communication, except for the non-gestural vielezi as seen in part in Table 1, 
are interpretable only in a discourse context functioning either to evoke an 
expected piece of behaviour or comment on one that has just taken place. 
That is, gestural exclamations and comments and verbal exclamations are 


pragmatic aspects of communication. 


Verbal dependent gestures: discourse comments 

In addition to gestural exclamations, gestural comments, and spoken 
exclamations, there is a fourth category of communicational forms in Swahili 
that are pragmatic in nature. These require both the auditory and visual 
communicative channels working together in order to be interpreted. They 
involve the union of the spoken with the sean, the heard with the performed. 

Eastman (1983) looked at spoken exclamations as a word-class in Swahili 
based on pragmatic function, each member of which is associated with particular 
cultural behaviour. They function to express social mores and abrogations, to 


by you and someone else can h ig yon Dow aña yon Fans kha peraan yon, you are talking to to become 
aware. This is done by sti tongue ‘ out the corner of the mouth on the mde where the 
eT ee rer Did the pupils af both eyes ars ee the oppositie 

UT 27). The particular m of porformanoe; of bhis. geskure. may be 


specifio to society but the meaning is obvious cross-oul 
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supply incentive, to accompany ritual (symbolic exclamations), or to catch 
people’s attention (to surprise or warn them). These spoken exclamations aid 
in forming the text of day-to-day life. Here we turn our attention to a class of 
communicational items comprised of context sensitive utterances obligatorily 
associated with specific gestures. These verbal/visual units are an integral 
part of Swahili as a system of communication as well as a linguistic system. 

Where many spoken exclamations (viingist) are evoked by the discourse 
context and all intend to evoke behaviour in context, all gestural/speech units 
are evoked by context and are a reaction to it. They are emphatic responses 
to behaviour with emphasis mdicated by the combmation of the two com- 
munication channels. Gestures without necessary verbal accompaniment (as 
described in the previous section), in contrast, are totally geared to the visual 
channel only. They may function to express the unspeakable, some in order 
to evoke behaviour, others to comment emphatically on behaviour that has 
already taken place. Those verbally independent gestures whioh are oodified 
by verbal forms referring to them but not used with them were seen to function 
as comments while strict gestures (not labelled) were exclamatory. 

In this section we present a description of the verbal dependent gestures 
that emerged during our videotaping project on gesture. Here, all may be seen 
to function as vielezi, to express views on the cultural behaviour taking place 
in the discourse context. These forms may be seen as evaluative, used when 
either speech or gesture alone would be inappropriate and, at the end of this 
section, we will show how these forms range along a continuum from being 
almost entirely gestural (i.e. the gesture is arbitrary and the label that goes with 
it has no other referential meaning in the language) to being almost entirely 
linguistic (the movement is an emphatio mime of what the words literally 
mean). The verbal dependent gestures starting from the most arbitrary 
language and gesture combinations as the most opaque to the most transparent 
(visually and linguistically rather obvious) are: 


salala: to perform this instance of visible speech requires putting both hands 
palm down on top of your head. As mentioned earlier this form is listed in 
the new Standard Swahili dictionary (Kamus: ya KiSwahili Sanifu, 1981) 
as an expression showing surprise. However, the spoken cum gestural 
expression is a commentative response to a question such as Itakuwaje 
miu mmoja anywe pipa zima la maji ? ‘ How would it be if a person were to 
drink a whole cask of water?’ Johnson (1939: 408) ipsins SS as an 
exclamation of astonishment (without an accompanying 
that it may come from the Arabio exclamation ‘ God forbid’, or e May ara 
be unwilling ’. 

tongo : the gesture referred to as tongo is a version of what Morris et al. (1981) 
refer to as the ‘eye-pull’.* While saying tongo, you place the extended 
forefinger of one hand below the centre of the eye doni hand/left eye and 
vice versa) and tug the skin downward. As Morris et al. noted, ‘ This has 
the effect of opening the eye wider, and is performed while looking straight 
at the companion’ (1979: 70). Tongo as a verbal dependent gesture in 
Swahili expresses the idea that what you, the speaker/gesturer, have just 
reported is absolutely accurate. There are two possible senses in which this © 
is intended. For example, tongo may be used to comment ‘ Let me go blind 


“As a verbal dependent M c eia Ganon eek 
(pl. matongo) used to refer to ipd Verse uer tho gyon Whon poopis waks Up 
Er eea e (uon A E t the ‘ leaves in our eyes) 
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if I've seen her after having told you I have not’ or ‘I saw her with my 
own eyes, I really did’. The eye-pull has the effect of showing there is no 
tongo ‘sleep’ in your eye to have interfered with the accuracy of your 
perception. If you were ifaccurate then, perhaps, you would deserve tongo 
to the extent you would be blind. Morris e£ al. (1981) report the eye-pull to 
mean most commonly ‘I’m alert’. This fite in with the usage here, i.e. the 
gesturer wants the people being addressed to know that she or he is aware. 
The Swahili usage, however, has an acouracy-after-the-fact dimension that 
does not permeate the European examples. One uses tongo after having 
made a comment to emphasize the first comment’s accuracy, i.e. unlike the 
meaning of the European eye-pull, tongo is not used to indicate that acouracy 
is ongoing. 

hng'?nmg': Another gesture accompanied by vocalization is perhaps most 
acourately represented as fAng’?ng’, ie. a breathy syllabio velar nasal 
followed by & glottal catch and another syllabic velar nasal. Clearly this is 
aberrant as a ‘ word’ in Swahili from the point of view of syllable structure 
and usual sound combination. The vocalization itself, however, is oon- 
strained by the gesture that goes with it. Both hands are used to push the 
nose inward on each side starting from the top and moving down the nose, 
while the lips are closed and the sound is emitted with a high pitch resulting 
in Àng'?ng. When the hands reach the tip of the nose they release the 
nose, the lips are opened and the vocalizing ceases in an audible release. 
Hng'?ng’-is used to indicate to others that the gesturer detecte a bad smell 
(of. p.u. in English said while holding the tip of the nose with the thumb 
and forefinger). The sound /mg’?ng’ is clearly audible as two syllables. 
Without the vocalization, this gesture alone might be thought of as mime. 
The specificity of the vocalization however lends this gesture combined with 
it enough of the requisite abstraction and convention to analyse it as a 
symbolic form. The hands on the nose might mean ‘smell’ imitatively 
but the value ‘bad’ assigned to the verbal/gestural unit clearly involves 
an abstraction from and understanding of the syllables emitted via the hands 
moving down the nose while the lips are closed and then released." 

us: like Ang’?ng’, us is an utterance tied to and constrained by ita gestural 
aspect. Ta perform us requires that the index finger be placed to the parted 
lips at the time of vocalization. Like ha«g'?ng', us at first glance would 
appear to be more imitative than symbolic. But us as a verbal/gestural 
unit means more than the rather and obvious exclamatory warning ‘ shut 
up!’ conveyed by us/ alone without the associated gesture. It is used 
after certain behaviour leads you to believe that a child or another person 
is about to make a scene, create noise, or start to ory in earnest. When used 
by an adult to a child it means ‘I sense something about to start’. It is 
& comment on behaviour that has led the gesturer to expect that a soene is 
imminent. Without the gesture, us /, like sh/ in English (without a gesture 
as well) is more exclamatory and is used when you need someone to stop 
talking so you can hoar something else (e.g. a telephone or doorbell or a baby 
crying in another room). Without the gesture the vocalization means 


1 This analysis also applies to the gesture and sound combination. Ii is interesting 
that in both oases the vooalized gesture involves I dre LS Hi the Keil orem ie tee e 
Tipe: (an ONFA castone to ACOS cis adde version the nose is 


ae While tho ev syllable: (p. Le: /pi/) is EPEE E the lips fully opened 
during the second (u. ie. /yu/) "both inatanocs we sco: body -müvaiuent and. sound 
comb instrumentally in meaning. After commenting on a bad odour with hag’?ng’, one 
might an elaborating sentence such as chanuka uvundo ‘ It smells (bad) ’. 
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“I need to be able to listen for a minute °. With the gesture it means ‘ From 
something you've done, I think you're about to fuss’ and ‘I wish you 
wouldn't ’. 


Verbal dependent gestures, for the most part, are emphatic commenta. 
Like exclamations they are oontext-bound. An added gestural aspect (again in 
the same context adding the requirement of visual as well as auditory attention 
to the space) to certain exolamations supplies an intensive elaborated message 
to the combined gesturo-verbal meaning, meaning not conveyed by gesture or 
vocalization alone. Something really incredible is verbally and visually 
remarked upon via salala. The verbalization of salala without the setts 
indicates surprise without the added meaning that what is surprising is some- 
thing the seer/hearer does not believe possible. Likewise, unimpeachable 
accuracy is verbally and visually remarked via tongo; we can see and hear how 
bad a Àng'?ng' remarked aroma is; and we are shown as well as told that a 


scene is imminent with us. 


pethu pethu: another gesture that has verbal accompaniment somewhat like 
hng'?ng', i.e. it is onomatopoeic rather than arbitrary and symbolic and 
also deviates from the normal sound pattern of Swahili. P?thu p?thu is a 
sound imitative of spitting and is acoompanied by spitting. This vocalized 
is performed while the right hand is pushing down on the fingers of 
the left hand starting from the little finger and working to the index finger. 
This would be used e.g. when'an old woman accuses your child of being 
lazy. You defend your child first by denying the accusation, then, you 
perform this gesture and verbally imitate the sound of spitting as well in 
order so to protect your child from the ‘evil eye’. The idea is that your 
child has been accused and you must defend the child's reputation in 
response. By the same token it is customary not to praise a child because 
praise will bring on a ourse. So, you defend the child by denying the 
accusation and then comment further to cancel out any praise (implicit in 
your denial) by spitting, imitating the sound of spittmg, and performing 
the hand gesture. 
iuruba: Claessen (1982: 25) describes a gesture with verbal accompaniment 
used to comment that the porridge is too watery. This is turuba performed 
by ‘ Moving the hand up and down im front of the body as if holdmg a big 
wooden spoon. At the same time the onomatopoeic word “ turuba ” is 
spoken’. Unlike tongo, a noun as well as a kielez* (comment), turuba (like 
salala) has no ‘ other’ meaning in Swahili Unlike salala it may only be 
used in combination with the gesture described—that is, it exists only as 
a verbal dependent kiteless to comment on a given situation. It has no 
exclamatory use—it does not evoke behaviour. No one is expected to do 
something when they hear and see turuba but everyone is to know that not 
enough stirring took place when the porridge was made. The gesture is 
mime and the vocalization idiogynoratio and the two have a specific reference 
together. The vocalization turuba, unlike us and Ang’?ng’ is perfectly ‘ , 
Swahili phonetically and from the point of view of syllable structure yet 
has no other meaning apart from that combined with this gesture. 
fu: fu (bu) like salala and us is an exclamation when used without an accom- 
engine gesture and a comment on behaviour when matched with ite 
c gestural form. It stands midway between us and salala in terms of 
syllable structure being appropriately CV but somewhat aberrant as a 
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‘word’ in being monosyllabic. As an exclamation (ktingizs) fu is used to 
mark, indicate, or emphasize an unfortunate deed, or something thrown 
down violently. Its use is an indication that the user expects to receive an 
apology or to have what was treated violently or unfortunately done over 
again appropriately. On the other hand, fu as a comment (Melexs) is uttered 
while a person wipes the right hand (palm inward) across the mouth from 
right to left. With this gesture fu is uttered with a high pitch (falsetto). 
It is used commonly after the verbal expression of an unfortunate deed, e.g. 
anksla. ju. 
‘he ate it’. ‘ loft... and, it was supposed to be saved and shared 
(with you).’ 
ng'o: ng'o (also ng'o ng'o) is an expression accompanied by placing the right 
thumb under the front teeth (while the other four fingers are loosely held 
in a fist form). While saying ng'o, wrist motion may be used to flick the 
thumb behind the teeth. Ng'o, like fu, often follows a verbal statement to 
reinforce what the speaker/gesturer has just said and to add more emphasis 
to it, e.g. 
sikupi. ng'o. 
‘I won’t give you any.’ ‘ You can be absolutely sure I won't give you 
any no matter what.’ 
afa aleik : is a verbal dependent gesture that expreses regret. You bite your 
index finger, then anap it with a flick of the wrist. It means ‘ Damn, wish 
I hadn't done that’. The verbal part of the communicational uniti is Arabio 
and literally (without the gesture) means ‘disaster to you’ or ‘damn 
you’. Interestingly, the verbal form and gesture combination expresses self 
rather than other condemnation—hence, perhaps, the bitmg of your own 
finger and, also, the intent ‘damn to you—my finger !’. This is used to let 
others know you wish you had not just done or said something. Claessen 
describes this same gesture without verbal accompaniment as expressing 
‘annoyance for just having missed something ’, i.e. as an exclamation of 
anger. According to his description the ‘ Index of right hand is raised to 
the mouth and bitten; this is immediately followed by releasing the index 
and letting it strike with a snapping sound against the thumb and middle 
finger of the same hand; mouth is left open and face contracted ’ (1982 : 12). 
vallali: if a person uses the index finger of the right hand and slices along the 
neck with it from one ear to the other while saying wallahs, the idea is that 
you, the gesturer/sayer, swear by God (Le. Wilahi) that you saw what 
you said you did, or mean what you said even though people are expreasing 
doubt. As an exclamation without gestural accompaniment wallahs is used 
in oath-taking to get people to believe you are telling the truth (cf. Eastman, 
1983). 
lo lo lo: to express surprise one may slice the fist of the right hand (thumb and 
index finger end of the fist against the mouth) back and forth across the 
mouth while repeating lo lo lo, flapping the tongue against the fist giving 
the expreesion a kind of rolling sound. Unlike salala this lo lo lo form means 
that you are agreeably surprised at what has happened but you had not 
thought it impossible. There is an element of acceptance to lo lo lo where 
with salala and ite gesture there is an effort at denial. Lo said once and 
without gesture is & common exclamation of surprise used when you are 
2n structure in Swahili is reserved for the copula and connectives; 


monosyllabic’ verbe adjust shape morphophonemioally belying any real 
finir Roi: at all. 
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startled and expect an explanation of what surprised you to be forthcoming. 

hichi changu : some verbal dependent gestures take phrasal verbal forms rather 
than single words or syllables. One of these is hicht changu (or kiks changu) 
which has the literal meaning in Swahili ‘ This is mine’. Hic, ‘ this’, in 
the phrase refers to ‘chin’ (kidevu) and the gesture accompanying the 
phrase involves the thumb and index finger of the right hand encircling the 
chin (index finger on top, thumb below) and then pulling the chin sideways 
to the right. Claessén (1982: 24) saw the movement of hichi changu to be 
‘ as if one wants to remove the chin or beard’. The gesture plus ita verbal 
accompaniment is used to comment that a person, who appears not to, 
‘should have respect for other people's property ' (loc. cit.).® One context 
for using hichi changu (note that hichi changu is pronounced /hii chichéngu/ 
when used gesturally) would be if your child were mixed up with the wrong 
crowd, you might say (with regard to your child) to another person Aichi 
changu and perform the gesture to mean ‘It’s my chin’, ie. if the child 
gets into trouble it is going to reflect on you and furthermore you feel that 
the child will get into trouble, given the company the child is keeping. If 
the child, perchance, does not end up in trouble then ndoo uniyowe kwa kigae 
‘you can come and shave me with a piece of glass’. That is, the hich 
changu interchange is somewhat akin to saying in English (albeit without 
the gesture) ‘It’s akin off my back’ if the child goes astray and I know 
the child will and if he does not (I’m so sure he will) ‘ I'll eat my hat’. 

kidevu cha miume: another gesture also involves the ‘ chin’ and it is referred 
to by a label that has meaning independent of the gesture. The referential 
label is kidevu cha miume ‘chin of the Prophet’ said while cupping the 
chin with four fingers of the right hand on top and the thumb under. This 
phrase may be used by children as well as adulte to mean that you really 
want something another person has. The gesture and phrase combination 
say to another person ‘I don’t just want it, I really want it’. Unlike any 
other forms we have looked at so far this phrasal dependent gesture may 
also be invoked to refer to another person, e.g. nakushika kidevu ' I hold 
your chin’ (said while performing the kidevu cha miume gesture on your 
own chin not the viewer/hearer's) meaning ‘I’ve now got what you didn't 
want me to have’. In some ways this is reminiscent of the English ‘ By 
the hair of your chinny-chin-chin ' meaning that the person saying this got 
by with something despite another person's protestations. 


Thus far in this section we have looked at 18 Swahili verbal forms that are 
associated with gesture. These may be seen in the summary above to fall into & 
continuum of speech + gestural combination ranging from unite of referential 
vocalization + imitative gesture close to the verbal end of a verbal-non-verbal 
communication continuum to units of arbitrary vocalization + arbitrary 
gesture at the non-verbal end. The forms looked at here represent five different 
points on such a continuum. In addition to the end-points exemplified at the 
verbal or ‘language’ end by hichi changu and kidevu cha miume and at the 
non-verbal or ‘ gesture’ end by ng'o (ng'o) and ‘lo lo lo’, there are units of 
referential vocalization + arbitrary gesture (e.g. wallahi, afa aleik, salala), 
cases of onomatopoeio vocalization + imitative gesture (furuba according to 
Claessen (1982), Ang’?ng’, us, and pethu pethu), and one instance of onomatopoeio 
vocalization combined with an arbitrary gesture in fu. 

* Ciaosean noted a variation used in the Kenya coastal village of Shimoni such that the hand 
pulling the ohin pulled the chin forward rather than to one side. 
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Oonoluston 

When we look at gesture as communication, communication closely linked 
to language, we begin to blur any language use/communication distinction as 
well as any distinction between verbal and non-verbal forms of communication. 
In fact we begin to see communication as a multi-channelled form of expressive 
behaviour. Here we see specifically hand and facial movements particularly 
related to the concomitant production of sound with a communicative function. 

But why be restricted to hand and facial movements, on the one hand, and 
movement of the vocal a tus on the other, as discrete (even when paired) 
systems ? In the case of hag'?ng' we saw how gesture is used to produce an 
unusual Swahili verbal expression, yet one that fits into a claas of many other 
verbal expressions, that of vielezi or context-bound comments. Some scholars 
of expressive behaviour have looked at dance or theatre as multi-channelled 
communicative forms. In fact theatre and dance both use ‘ visual, aural, 
tactile, and kimesthetic channels’ (Royoe, 1977: 202). Artaud (1958: 89) 
sought to liberate theatre from its role as a vehicle for the written or spoken 
word and called for a view of theatre as ‘a kind of unique language half-way 
between gesture and thought '. 

One may distinguish forms of expressive behaviour that take place primarily 
in space and those that take place primarily in time (cf. Royce, 1977: 208). 
Language (speech) is a linear form of expression comprehended only as sequen- 
tially presented information. However, dance, theatre, and mime are visual 
arts whose content may be observed spatially and holistically as well as 
temporally and linearly. Interestingly, verbal dependent gestures also blur 
this space/time distinction. Their verbal aspect needs to be understood only 
in their context of occurrence and not as normal linear speech. This was 
observed also by Eastman (1983) who looked at exclamations as verbal gestures 
constituting whole utterances interpretable only in context. Thus, exclamations 
themselves constitute a somewhat non-linear space-dependent aspect of 
language. Gestures with verbal accompaniment carry language use one step 
further into the domain of comprehension m patterned space rather than only 
in patterned linear sequences of time. 

We are intrigued by the crossover of linguistic function seen here between 
verbal and visual speech. Particularly noteworthy to us is the observation that 
linguistic exclamations and imitative gestures function primarily to call for 
behaviour while speech + gesture units and gestures that substitute for whole 
utterances are commentative. 
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JOHN BROUGH 


Professor John Brough, M.A. (Cantab.), M.A., D.Litt. (Edinburgh), F.B.A., 
Profeasor of Sanskrit in the University of London from 1948 to 1967, Honorary 
Fellow of the School since 1967, Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge since 1967, 
tragically died on 9th January 1984 after having been knocked down by a car 
within yards of his home. By his death Orientelist scholarship has been 
deprived of one of the most formidable Sanskrit scholars of his generation, who 
could nevertheless wear his deep learning lightly enough to love communicating 
ita beauties to a wide circle; for he was a lover of beauty, not only in Sanskrit— 
and Greek—literature but also in the worlds of music and of flowers; he showed 
not only an intellectual awareness of European literature but a deep capacity for 
digesting and retaining it (he seemed to be able to recall whole chapters of 
Shakespeare, Milton, William Dunbar, Goethe, the Nibelungenlied and many 
more, at only the slightest prompting); he was by no means unrecipient to or 
intolerant of new ideas; and he always seemed to have time for his friends, who 
miss him deeply. 

John Brough was born in 1917, and educated at the Dundee High School. 
Later at Edinburgh University, where he found time to start the study of 
Sanskrit under Arthur Berriedale Keith, he achieved First Class Honours in 
Classica in 1989, and was awarded the Vans Dunlop Classical Scholarship. (He 
also found time, he told me, to ‘ learn to play the bassoon very badly’; I never 
heard him, but from my knowledge of Brough I should thmk that his compe- 
tence was far more than minimal) A major scholarship in Classica took him 
that year to 8t John’s College, Cambridge, where his run of first class honours 
was continued: In Part II of the Classical Tripos in 1940, with distinction in 
comparative philology; in Part I of the Oriental Languages Tripos in 1941, in 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, when he was awarded the Bendall Sanskrit Exhibi- 
tion; and in Part II in 1942, when the Bendall Exhibition was renewed, he 
received the Brotherton Sanskrit Prize, and was elected to the Hutchinson 
Studentship. He continued at St John’s while at the same time undertaking 
war-work in agriculture, where his slight frame was toughened by ‘ carrying 
bushel baskets’, moving on to becoming an assistant in agricultural research ; 
but his major work was a critical analysis of difficult and corrupt late-Vedio 
material on Brahman exogamous clans, ‘ The early clan and family system of the 
Brahmans, together with a translation of the Gotra-pravara-mafijars ' in 1944, 
followed in only the following year by an edition and translation of the Nepalese 
Buddhist Sanskrit text Papaparimocana, with a critical analysis of the text and 
its Newari commentary. He also edited and translated a Newari collection of 
Buddhist tales, the Asfami-vrata-mahdimya, Add.Ms.1366 in the Wright Collec- 
tion of the Cambridge University Library. These dissertations won for him his 
Edinburgh D.Litt. degree and a Fellowship of St John’s. 

By October 1944 he had already been appointed Assistant Keeper in the 
Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
where he was working on the descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
manuscripts, continuing Bendall’s work of 1902, and throwing himself avidly 
into further studies of Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. A year later came his 
first formal connexion with this School when he was appointed to the Panel of 
Additional Lecturers. He applied at this time for the Sanakrit chair at Edin- 
burgh; but—happily for us—the chair was not filled, and in 1946 he joined us 
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as Lecturer in Sanskrit. Before long, in the expansion of Oriental studies 
brought about in the train of the Scarbrough Report, he was appointed to the 
second Chair of Sanskrit in the University (the other, of course, being Turner’s), 

becoming also Head of the Department of India, Pakistan and Ceylon when 
Professor Vesey-Fitzgerald moved across to the new Department of Law. 

With this came his membership of the Board of Studies in Oriental and African 
Languages and Literatures, and the now sadly defunct Board of the Faculty of 
Arts; I mention these not for mere completeness of the record, but because 
Brough enjoyed the out and thrust of their meetings, and appreciated their 
importance in maintaining scholarly standards. Membership followed of the 
Boards of Studios in Comparative Philology and in Palaeography, and later— 
to his great delight —Musio. 

And Brough enjoyed his colleagues. He had, obviously, much common 
interest with men like Henning and Walter Simon, but there was another 
luminary who broadened his intereste considerably. Many of us in the early 
1950s fell, critically or uncritically, under the charisma of the late Professor John 
Rupert Firth; Brough fell, critically, and so started a most profitable friend- 
ship, each stimulating the other. There was an unofficial ‘ club ’, led by Firth, 
which met for lunch in the small dining-room in the Senate House, at a time 
when the standards of the Senior Refectory at B.O.A.8. were at their least 
inspiring ; here Brough again enjoyed the cut and thrust, giving as good as he 
got, led on by Firth into explorations of linguistio theory Shieh had not pre- 
viously come his way, and able to counter, repudiate or reinforce the theories 
from the Indian grammarians and semasiologists. But this was no mere lunch- 
time badsnerie ; Brough produced solid scholarly papers on theories of general 

ios in the Sanskrit grammarians, and Indian theories of meaning, for the 
Philological Society, in whose activities he took an increasingly interested. part 
(eventually, in 1960-63, becoming ita President). 

This concern with linguistic problems widened Brough’s interests, but did not 
divert them ; indeed, he had already shown his attraction towards the linguistic 
field in a study of the Islatlaka, a Sanskrit tract on Malayalam grammar and 
poetics, to which he had turned his attention while working on the British 
aan catalogue, and had also immersed himself in theories of poetics in 

Sanskrit (within a few I of joining the School I found myself caught up in 
Brough’s dhvans seminar). Bhartphari was a great love of his (Firth used to rib 
Brough by referring to that philosopher as ‘ Bertie Harry ’), and the anonymous 
Dheantküra even more so; alas, Brough’s edition and translation of the 
Dhwanydloka, finished as long ago as 1957, has remained unpublished. Those 
Departmental seminars were good value, but hard work; Brough encouraged his 
staff towards critical work, and publication, of their own, always prepared to 
listen, discuss and advise, and always leading from the front by his own example. 
His own series of Departmental lectures on Indian poetics, and on Indian 
textual criticism, were especially memorable. His work on the gotras appeared 
in book form in 1953; not his first book, for in 1951 he had produced Selections 
from olassical Sanskrit literature, with translations and notes, aimed at intro- 
ducing the student to the diversity—and beauty—of Indian genres. His 
consciousness of duty towards a wider publio had already been expressed in a 
lecture on ‘ The study of the Indian Classics’ before the Royal Society of Arta. 
Meanwhile his interest in Nepal, especially Nepalese Buddhism, and Buddhist 
Sanskrit (how he hated it bemg described as Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit !) had 
been sustamed, and by 1955 he was ready to make his first excursion to under- 
take a programme of research, with five colleagues, in Nepal. To see something 
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of the world in between, especially the flowers, he elected to drive there—in a 
pre-war Morris saloon! He said, laconically, before departure, ‘ Of course I 
shall take a few spare parta ’, and was not the least put out by David Friedman's 
lugubrious ‘J should want a spare car!’ He got there, with singularly little 
trouble, and seemed as excited as a schoolboy when I met the Broughs the day 
after their arrival m Delhi. If some of his observations on current Buddhist 
learning in Nepal proved disappointing, and some of his efforta to obtain access 
to materials were frustrated, he nevertheless brought back a number of valuable , 
manuscripts. ‘A hundred and eight of them,’ he said; ‘I thought that that 
would be an auspicious number.’ 

Arrived back, he was appointed to the chair of the Editorial Board of the 
Bulletin, in which capacity he was to serve the journal for the following nine 
years. For the Turner Festachrift (BSOAS, xx, 1958) he produced & charac- 
teristic article, where Buddhist legend was analysed with reference to Buddhist 
Sanskrit from Nepal, Tibetan and Chinese versions, side-glanoes at Sogdian 
etymologies, and Buddhist onomastics explained with references to the gotra 
systems, at once a summary of his interests so far and an indication of the 
direction in which his thoughts were to lead him. He also wrote an elegant 
Sanskrit sloka to preface the volume, with his own prose Sanskrit commentary, 
in the style of the Sanakrit pandits, as a tailpiece—with much chuckling. ‘I 
had to bring in Africa ’, he said, ‘ and of course since there's no Sanskrit word 
for it I’ve had to do the best I could. It may be a little malicious—but I don’t 
expect the Africanists will read the commentary!’ (The curious will find that 
example of his roguish humour seven lines from the bottom.) 

While access to manuscripts in Nepal had proved frustrating, he achieved 
great success in acquiring from Russia photostatio copies of unpublished sections 
of the birch-bark Gandharl Dharmapada, far and away the oldest surviving 
manuscript of a Buddhist text, which was to occupy him for the next few years. 
It was an immense labour, taking him into Kharosth! palaeography and the 
rarer aspects of Prakrit philology as well as requiring parallel study of the 
Buddhist Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, Chinese and Tokharian Dharmapadas, to 
say nothing of the work of literary and grammatical detection required from the 
text-fragments themselves, and reassembling them like a vast jigsaw puzzle ; 
yet he managed to publish it, with an introduction and commentary, by 1962. 
By then his health was giving rise to some anxiety, and he was relieved of some 
of the pressures on him by a grant of nine months’ study-leave in the U.K. to 
pursue the study of Buddhist Chinese. 

The pressures were brought about by more than just the great labours 
entailed by the Dharmapada. He had become increasingly disappointed, even 
disillusioned, about the direction of academic studies in London, most especially 
the disadvantaging of classical Orientalism, and much of his energy was 
expended in his defence of what he passionately believed in. He was proud of his 
Department, most of whose members had grown to academic maturity under his 
aegis, and was distressed at the erosion of its position brought about by a new 
expansion into studies where a deep knowledge of a country and ite culture 
through its language no longer seemed to be required. This perhaps made easier 
the break when it came, by his appointment as Profeasor Sir Harold Bailey’s 
successor in the Chair of Sanskrit at Cambridge in 1967. Before that happened, 
though, he had had another spell of study-leave, this time to Japan in 1965-6, 
partly to avail himself of an invitation to conduct seminars at the University of 
Kyoto. He went via the United States of America, partly on family business 
and partly to visit scholars and centres of learning, but wrote that ‘seven 
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weeks was about two or three weeks too long for the U.S.’ Japan, however, 
seems to have been more profitable, for besides bemg able to study much 
Buddhist Sanskrit material in Japanese collections and to discuss parallel 
Chinese versions with local scholars, he was able to start contemplating the 
great task of organizing, with Japanese colleagues, a Buddhist Chinese-Sanskrit 
dictionary. Another reason for his growing sadness in London could well have 
been the sudden death of Arnold Bake; nowhere has Brough’s sensitivity been 
. more movingly shown than in the obituary he wrote for the Bulletin on that 
occasion when, his feelings too deep for words, he found the perfect expression 
of them in the third movement, Lento assas, cantante e tranqusllo, of Beethoven's 
late F major quartet. 
' is the word which comes to mind also when one thinks of his 
Poems from the Sanskrit, which appeared in the Penguin Classics after he had 
gone' to Cambridge; but it was largely composed before his move, and he 
shared his translations with many of us round the coffee-table. The sensitivity 
shows itself equally in his appreciation of the nuances of the originals and in the 
elegance of his translations. The mtroduction is a masterpiece in ita own right, 
and has much fresh to say about poetry in general, and translation of poetry in 
particular, enhanced by felicitous illustrations taken largely from the Greek 
Anthology. He showed & command of language of a brusquer kind, at least in 
private conversation, when the monstrous idea was floated that the Soma, the 
ancient ambrosia of the Indian heavens, was to be identified with the hallucina- 
tory mushroom Amanta muscaria; but on paper his debunking took the form 
of a scholarly and detailed refutation. Debunked the idea had to be, but prob- 
ably only Brough had at once sufficient expertise in both Vedic Sanskrit and in 
‘botany. 

Other contributions to scholarship continued to flow until about five years 
ago, when he devoted most of his time and strength, still bothered by health 
problems, to the idea of organizing that Buddhist Chinese-Sanskrit dictionary 
which would have crowned his labours. If such a thing should ever come into 
being, it will have to be at the hands of the Japanese colleagues he inspired, for 
there is no Buddhologist of his calibre left in the West; nor is there a Sanskritist 
of his achievement and sensitivity, and with his love and appreciation of beauty 
in all its forms, left in the world. We mourn a great scholar, a great man, and a 
great friend. 


‘The High Song is over. Silent is the lute now...’ 


Joan Burton-Paaus 
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CHARLES ERNEST BAZELL 


When Professor C. E. Bazell died in April of last year at the age of 75, 
having suffered from leukaemia for some time, his recent interests had included 
a book on intentionality by the philosopher J. R. Searle and a book defining a 
completely new ‘ Situation Semantics’ theory by the two American philosophers 
J. Barwise and J. Perry.! This continuing commitment to current arguments 
within the discipline gives I think the most accurate reflection of his total and 
unstinting absorption in the subject he had worked im all his life. 

When his academic profession began, Linguistics in England was only 
studied under the umbrella of either Comparative Philology or Phonetics; and 
Bazell himself falls into the former category. His first reputation was as a 
philologist (he was a fellow of Magdalene College of Oxford from 1984-1942), 
During the interwar years, Linguistics became established in the United States 
as an academic discipline in its own right, and typically, Bazell’s own interests 
expanded with the forefront of the field. In 1942 he went to Istanbul under the 
auspices of the British Council to take up a Chair of English Language, a chair 
which from 1944 became also & Chair of General Linguistics. While at Istanbul, 
he wrote his one seminal book Linguistic form (Istanbul Press, 1953) and a 
considerable number of articles, all of which display a commitment to working 
within the current field of structural linguistics even while being sharply critical 
of much of ita practice. In the immediate post-war years, Linguistica became 
established as a separate discipline by Professor J. R. Firth, and in 1957 Bazell 
came back to England to take up the Chair of General Linguistics at SOAS, 
a post he held until his retirement in September 1977. In that year, Noam 
Chomsky’s revolutionary Syntactic structures * was published, and it is typical of 
Bazell that he noticed immediately that ‘ Linguistics will never be the same’ 
and set up a correspondence with Chomsky in response to having read his work.” 
From that time on, Bazell’s linguistic interests always included a concern with 
the ever expanding articulation of that new paradigm, an interest which con- 
tinually evolved as the subject developed right up to the time of his death. 

To the linguistic world in general, Barell takes a place in linguistic history as 
one of the foremost structural linguists outside the United States. In a volume 
of readings in Structural Linguistics largely devoted to work in Structural 

inguistios in Europe, the number of Bazell's articles exceed even those of 
Trubetzkoy and Jakobson, both acknowledged masters in the subject. Bazell 
was not a leader of the field in the sense of establishing his own paradigm, but his 
articles of this period display him as a first-claas theoretical linguist and also a 
man of shining good sense, with an ability both to work within a paradigm while 
simultaneously standing back from it and reflecting, often critically, on the 
theoretical perspective it creates. He combined a broad knowledge of languages 
with an exclusive concern with explanation of the phenomenon of language 
itself, explanation which may, indeed must, include the most familiar combina- 
tions in the most familiar languages. Thus one paper 5 includes references to, 
North Chinese (Mandarin) Old Slavonic, Tibeto-Burman dialects, Greek, 
Finnish, Hungarian, Russian, German and Turkish (including Osmanli Turkish) 
1Bearle, J. Intentonality, Cambridge, 1988; Barwise, J. and J. Perry. Situations and 

1 Cambridge Mass., 1083. 


? Newm ,H theory in America, 1 
‘Hamp, E. & al. (ed.) Readings ta lingurstics 11, Chicago, 1 
* ! On the neutralisation of syntactic o tions’ Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Copen- 


hague, 5, 1949, 7-86 (reprinted in Hamp ef ah). 
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and yet observes ‘ It is comparatively rare that the three relations of cohesion, 
subordination and determination should all be completely independent of one 
another, but an instance is provided by the combination of verb and noun in 
European languages’. These references to other languages were not mere glib 
superficial acquaintance via other people’s work. He had a detailed knowledge 
of a wide range of languages, many of which he spoke with ease. A language he 
was particularly fond of was Georgian and later, when in the late sixties linguis- 
tic universals were being proposed in their strongest form, he was always likely 
to say ‘ Well, have you thought about Georgian 1' But his abiding delight in 
languages merely served to confirm his commitment to the importance of expla- 
nation in linguistics. He himself provides an unsurpassable justification (stated 
within the then current assumptions of structural linguistics) for the apparent 
paradox in theoretical linguistics that while interested in the most exotic and 
the most familiar languages, linguists are not interested solely in describing 
those languages : ° 

The task of descriptive grammar is not that of describing a language struc- 
ture, it is quite simply that of describing a language. A language is not 
necessarily to be regarded as a single structure or even as a complex of 
structures similar enough to be all described in the sme way. It is not 
languages as such, but linguistic structures, which are in the centre of 
interest. No descriptive grammar could do justice to all the conflicting 
structures to be found in the language in question. Supposing that it could, 
what would be gained 1 Something very useful no doubt, but something 
which would have been better gained by another route: by seeking similari- 
ties of structure between parta of different languages, rather than by seeking 
differences of structure between parts of the same language. 

While committed to the general structuralist aim of needing to establish 
precise terms for describing languages,’ he was ahead of his time among linguiste 
in seeing that definitions and methodology are not the easential defining proper- 
ties of a discipline, but merely a route to the explanation. Thus he argued 
against American Btruoturaliste that ‘ A definition in linguistics should be merely 
the starting-point for classification while the fuller contours of the category are 
left to be filled in as the system dictates ’ * and in response to their insistence on 
clear criteria he provides the followmg comment on methodology, a view rare 
among structural linguists : ? 

To seek & semantio unit within the boundaries of the word simply because 

these boundaries are clearer than others is like looking for a lost ball on the 

lawn simply because the thicket provides poor ground for a search. The 
sememe may have to be sought on rough ground, and by rough methods but 
it must be looked for where alone it can be found. This may often mean 
abandoning the lawn of Hjelmslev for the jungle of Jespersen, or the kinder- 
garten of Roman Jacobson for the bear garden of Leo Spitzer. Any method 

(however clumsy it may appear) is welcome if it leads us nearer to the object 

of research. 

Indeed no study of this period is complete without reading Bazell's sharply- 
worded ' The Correspondence Fallacy in Structural Linguistics’ in which he 


* Linguistic form, 106. . 

* ' On the problem of the morpheme ', Archivum Linguistioum, 1, 1049, 1-15; ‘The sememe ', 
Litera, 1, 1 17-81; Languisto form 1953. 
* ' On the problem of the morpheme ', art. cit. 
* * The meme ’, art. oit. 
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takea every major linguist in the field to task for their varying simple-minded- 
ness in demanding absolute and clear-cut criteria, definitions and classifications.!? 

It is not, however, merely or indeed principally his work in structural linguis- 
tics which explains the profound and long-lasting effect Bazell had on all 
research students who worked with him. It was rather his particular amalgam of 
an immense and active store of learning, an unlimited enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject, and the unique ability to appreciate change. The range of his knowledge 
was unmatched among his contemporaries of the forties and fifties for he not 
only had a much respected background in philology and general linguistics, he 
also had a background and continuing interest in logic, philosophy of language, 
and philosophy of science. His commitment to the subject was absolute 
(equalled only by his other main interest—the current state of the stock market). 
Even informal conversation with Bazell had to take the form ‘ What do you 
think of the article in the recent issue of journal X 1 '. And his idea of & pleasant 
social occasion was to have a quiet drink or meal with other linguists talking 
about linguistics. But it was above all his ability to enjoy and continue working 
upon an assumption of change which guaranteed his influence on studenta up 
to and beyond his retirement (his final Ph.D. student was examined shortly 
before his death). This up-to-the-minute ability was fostered by his reading 
every single journal on linguistics and on philosophy taken by the Senate House 
and SOAS libraries as they appeared over the months and years (he continued 
this journal-reading habit even after he became too weak to get into the Univer- 
sity by going every day to the well-stocked Philosophy Library local to him at 
Swiss Cottage). He was thus a constant and continuing source of intellectual 
pleasure and stimulation to whatever graduate student had the privilege of 
having him as a supervisor, for he could argue in a way that was imaginative and 
relevant about all aspects of linguistics and philosophy of language. It was 
characteristic of him that he could always bring to mind often surprising litera- 
ture relevant to the particular point of research. Just one example is his com- 
ment to a detail in my thesis made during 1971 ‘ Do you remember the Austra- 
lasian Journal of Philosophy, 1958, in which . . .’. an article and journal of which 
I had not heard. Whether in phonology, syntax, morphology, semantics or 
philosophy of language, Bazell could argue about and discuss current problems 
and current solutions, never negatively though often critically, never cynically 
dismissive, always alert to why the current set of problems were of theoretical 
interest; and this over the period of dramatic and continuous change in the 
disciple caused by the work of Chomsky and then his followers. Indeed I 
know of no better model of Ph.D. supervision. He himself would be amazed at 
being set up as a pedagogical model (he was an intensely shy and private man 
with no pretence at either rhetorical or even normal communication talenta), 
but I hope it would give him cause to smile. He was in my view probably the 
most brilliant mind London linguistics has known, but his total quite undelibe- 
rate eccentricity prevented all but the few who had the privilege of working 
under him from recognizing his worth. 

Ruru Kempson 


10 In Hamp ei al., 271-98. Cf. n. 4. 
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Simo PagPOLA: Letters from Assyrian 
scholars to the Kings Esarhaddon and 
Assurbampal. Part 11: Commentary 
and a woes. (Alter Orient und 
Altes Testament, Bd. 5/2.) xxxiv, 
542 pp. Kevelaer: Verlag Butzon 
und Bercker; Neukirchen-Vluyn : 
Neukirchener ‘Verlag, 1983. 


for some letters found at Nimrud 
(= u) in the 1950s by Bir Max Mallowan 
Ead moe pun Er OE F. 
Saggs, the oe of the Neo- 
kings was excavated by Layard (and his suo- 
cessors) in the ruins of the palaces of Nineveh, 
and now forms of the Kouyunjik Collec- 
tion in the British Museum. The of these 
lettara had been i adir eer 
of this oentury in the ouneiform ooples of 
Harper and Babylonian leitere . . 
Nos. 1-1471); in 1978 another 9083 Neo- 
HT AR (as Sy iae to Neo-Babylonian) 

m the Kouyunjik Collection 

sins in Ownsiform texts from Baby- 
lonian tablets in ths Brittsh Museum, Vol. 53, 
the great majority in copies by 8. Parpola, 
and there is reason to assume that nearly 
all the Neo- correspondence from the 
Kouyunjik excavations is now available. It is 
therefore high time that these important his- 
torical documents were made accessible in 
reliable editions for the benefit of historians 
and indeed of cunciformists not specializing in 
Neo- 


Professor 's two- work (Part 1, 
Texts, was noticed in BSOAS, xxxiv, 2, 1971, 
457) has begun the long task of this 


need. The volumes represent a Great Leap 
Forward in two : first, they provide a 

cally relia text and translation. 

tion of all the Harper letters by Water- 
man (Royal of the Assyrian 
Empire, rv) is still in use, and has indeed 
recently been reprinted, but it was i 
even in its day : the translations often made no 
sense, and Waterman treated the dialect as 
though it were an ungrammatical and dege- 
nerate form of Old Babylonian. One example 
will illustrate the advance which Parpola's edi- 
tion can achieve: 


signifi 

lord has written, saying, ‘‘ As for the king 

his dominion, what shall be accomplished?” 

they shall establish the wise. As to the signifl- 
of the name of the months—how is 

this—one is not equal to another. In succession 

they receive their signification, thus it is if it 


(LAS No. 85): ‘As regards the 
Interpretation of the omen about which the 
king, my lord, wrote to me: '' (It is said that) 


to naught, its explanation can be the carth- 
only. It has that is bed. 

Mocha a t &ince Waterman's day 

great progress has been made in our under- 


standing of the Noo-Aesyrian dialect, in almost 


iy, more morphology, 
syntax, and lexicon. tntortmatay’ we 
still have no ooherent presentation the 
dialect in the light of these advances (unlike 
Old and Middle which have been 
studied separately Hecker and Ma 
vely, the best statement we have is 
of Dei K Hai 


das Atkadischen), Professor Parpola's grasp of 


none, and mdeed the volumes under review 
contain many detailed contributions to its 


grammar (of. e.g. pp. 202-4 of Part 1m, with the 
commenta on and i5psüiw). In oonse- 
tranala- 


quenoe, the individual editions and 
t2ons, based on 's own oollations which, 
despite Harpers vusellont eth principe, sro 
have à degree of and 
oomprehensibility which the study of 
these unique letters on a solid basis for the 
first time. 
The other great advance over earlier efforts 
concerns the subject matter. Waterman’s 
edition was doomed to failure from the start, 
partly because of the sheer number of texta, 
and partly because he followed the rather 
ha ing of the letters in Harper’s 


E ie Ri siia ig 


Fooonatciotlnë their chronol 
gra v and Wistorieal context” The editor has 
wo hard on correlating these 


parta, is a mgn of the amount and com 

of the work this has entailed. The titles of a 
few of the 17 appendices, which will be a price- 
lees aid for future work on the corpus, ere AS 
idea of the kind of groundwork wade d 


the pag rae Assyrian 
H cal phenomena oe, 


not only a thorough analysis 
ya 
of the data of the letters themselves, 


ture, of astronomy and ancient 
astrology, and of Assyrian o and ritual. 
As far as the reviewer cen which in 
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many cases is no distance at all, as for example 
with the astronomy—the ramifications and 
implications of such data are pursued 
Parpol& m an exemplary fashion. His wo 
will be the major source of all knowledge of 
Assyrian court circles for decades to come, and 
the correspondence now oonstitutes the pri 

pal evidence for the practical apphoation of 
much of the survivmg corpus of cuneiform 
‘ literature ’. 

In terms of traditional ‘political’ history, 
and of the military and administrative side of 
Assyrian court life which looms so large in the 
sources otherwise, the scholars’ letters are 
understandably lees informative than Sargon’s 
correspondence mu his obese governors 
(see provimonally P contribution to 
F. M. Fales (ed), Aati royal inscriptions : 
new horizons, Orientis Antiqui Collectio, xvu, 
1881), but even so they are a valuable historical 
souroe for the reign of Esarhaddon, and they 
include the dossier of letters from ipei 
which was studied not so 
Landsberger (Brief des Bischofs fi ton Raita a an 
König Asarhaddon), and which contains fhist- 
hand on the nature and detailed course 
of events to do with the rehabilitation of 
Babylon by Esarhaddon. 


consequence cannot be based on an absence of 
data within any particular body of texts. 
For Neo- letters this is true in that a 
great deal is obviously missing (e.g. all Seona- 
cherib's correspondence), but the rather cohe- 


suggests that they may in fact be 
reasonably complete dossiers. Out of those 
edited in these volumes, Parpola concludes 
that more than 160 letters ‘appear to date 
from a relatively limited time od of 
four at the end of the of had- 
don (672-669 2.0.)'. He goes on to say that 
they ‘form clear clusters ted from one 
another by mregular intervals of tame’ and 
that, for these years ' and probebly for some 
years before and after that time period (say 
675—668), the as we have it fairly closely 
ag ple cicli des enoe 
Aen King had with his scholarly coun- 
bar feng ee: e, and that not too much 
of that ence has been lost’ 
(Pp. eens rthin obvious limits, this 
of speculations based on 
meris evidenoe, something for which we 
ciae ee 

of Mari ( (and perhaps 
One of the cie] Notis ih saaha iki 
conclusion is the explicit o&re with whioh 
Parpala s commentary attempts to date each 
x ai ea EN cea 
and astrono- 
md inen Wii sone dates aue aoe 
more certain than others (of. Part i, 
), his suocess in ordering the letters chrono- 
logically 1s ane of the moss viable gains from pub 
them dosmier by dossier. Inoluded 
in the introduction to Part 11 is a long excursus 
on the substitute king ritual (pp. xxii-xxxii). 
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Parpola's contention, that the one reason for 
a substitute (Sar pil) was to avoid 


the evil by an ecipee, and that 
‘every single ormanoe of the ntual 
featured m the correspondence oan be 
traced beck to an eclipse ' (p. xxu), is an 1mpor- 


tant contribution to the subject. 

It should be oleer now that these two 
volumes are an event of major importance for 
Assyriologists and ancient historians alike. 
There are naturally points of detail where 
disagreements auld be voloed, but moat of the 
errors your reviewer noted in the first part are 
corrected by the editor himself in the second 
(along with many J had not noted). There are 
rather more printing errors m Part D than one 
would wish, somethmg endemic in tbe repro- 
duction of texts from ; and in the 

tation of the texts in Part 1it would have 
the user if sections of the translation 
were disposed ite the relevant lines of 
Akkadian, or at the lme numbers were 
indicated at suitable breaks in the sense. Let 
these fina] comments be taken not as criticiams 
of what has been done, but as advice for the 
future, and let us join to our thanks to Pro- 
fessor Parpola for what has been done, our 
hope that not too many years will pass before 
another block of the Kouyunjik correspondence 
appears from the same stable. 
J. N. PONTGATR 


ABRAHAM Tan: The Samaritan Targum 
of the Pentateuch: a orttioal edition. 
Pari ni: Introducion. (Texts and 
studies in the Hebrew language and 
related studies, Vol. vi) iv, 159, iv, 
oyp pp. 2 plates. Tel-Aviv: Tel 
Aviv University, 1983. 


A. Tal's orttical edition of the Samaritan 
Targum (hereafter ST) of the Pentateuch 
(Pt. I: Genesis, Erodus, 1980, see BSOAS, 
XLIV, 8, 1981, 569-72; Pt. Ii: Levticus, 
Numeri, Deuieronomium, 1981) 18 now success- 
fully brought to completion by this introduc- 
tory volume and y elaborated, 
at the tame of publication of the first volume. 
The editor's decision to Seer these Prolego- 
mena only after the comple blication of 
the Targum text itself is Rae ustifled, espe- 
cially smnoe he had already ed the most 
essential introdu material m two impor- 
tant articles, ‘The Targum to the 
Pentateuch, its distinctive characteristics and 
its metamorphoais ', JSS 21, 1976, 26-38, and 
* Towards a critical edition of the Samaritan 
T of the Pentateuch, an attempt to 

criteria for the selection of material ', 
IOS, virt, 1978, 107-28. It would scarcely have 
been useful to give detailed references to all 
kinds of complex and manifold variants before 
the publication of the critical edition of the 
text. 

wes originaiiy a complete concordance of the ST 

planned for this volume, the 

on Ripe Dh would hardly have been 

ustified before the complete edition of the 
plan was, however, &ban- 
editor and his teacher, 
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Professor Ben-Hayyim, are a dio TE dea asa E d UR 
tionary of Samaritan Aramaio BA) C (Shechem = Nablus No. 6) from 
using computer teohni In these circum- the year 1204 (here the most ancient dated 
stances, the printing of the ST, MS), V (Cod. Barberini), of which the most 
which needs to be part of of 8A, ancient was written in the 1226, and 
would have meant a duplication of and to which the Hebrew— c—Arablo dio- 
cost, UE Ped A in the same 
Nevertheless, this volume offers i oentury, corresponds to the Jewish 

of ie mane tant in both Hebrew (179 pp end Talmudic and io era. This is already 
Boge eye The origmal Hebrew version the language of the Samaritan and of 

than its English translation te prose work in classical SA, the hagga- 


Misi Pur the make ac preci 


referenoes to the former ( p. 28, per. 2, 
18; D. 50, par, 2 L 3 with rekreo to p I f., 
e of differences between MBS N 


have to compare both versions. The usefulness 
of this double publication, which also raised 
the costs of uction, is, under the otroum- 
stances, dou It would have been more 
helpful to concentrate exclusively the 
English redaction of the volume than to 
pubhah the same text in two versions simul- 
taneously, with an English translation lees 
complete than the Hebrew original. 

In the Foreword (pp. 1-13 = WR) the 
deficiencies of editions of the ST are 
discussed. The extant MS material has beon 
divided into two clames. Class A = MSS 
meses i qe ne es (DE 15-108 
= 53"), of which the linguistic character 
(L The vooabulary: (a) Words of late circula- 
tion; (b) Words whose meaning has nd am 
change: 1. in meaning, 2. 
tion of meaning : (c) Loans and interpolations : 
1. Hebrew elements, 2. Arabic elementa, Loan- 
words and interpolations; I. Grammatical 
features) is presented with an abundance of 
lexicographioa] and cal detail; Clam 
B = mferlor late not induded in the 
present edition (pp. 100-24 = Dpp). A 
discussion of the orteria for the selection of 
material (divided into I. Pseudo-variants and 
II. Saríbel errors) follows on pp. 125-155 
= Op-n2p. 

Binoe all MSS beer the individual marks of 
their oopyisis and of the epochs of their 

copying, Ib tan le to establish their 
. The genealo- 
preted m P 106 = Ap is, 


oentury A.D., the MS material, in which 
this most ancient form of the ST has been 
preserved, may be amigned only to the 
thirteenth—fourteenth centuries. 


Mimgr Marge. 

dba third period is the eva of SA esa deed 
languago. To this belong A (Nablus synagogue 
No. 3 from the year 1518/19, as a representa- 
tive of the later version in full 
on the left hand pege of the edrtion), B (Nablus 
No. 4, & deteriorated copy of M written before 
the year 1485) and E (Vatican Sam. No. 2 from 
the year 1514, which served as a basis for the 
editions of Paris and London in the 


1045 end 160, 

years 

Altho PEPER ETIE S LER 
Mags fron. dhe i DEE i 


No. 390), containing part of 

Genesis to J, all go beck to A and 

ent D ble material for a critical 
on. 

Many peeudo-varianta, arbitrary use of the 
silent and sriptio piena, confusion 
produced by of letters, misplace- 
ment, omission, and metathesis of 


eto. impelled the editor to ado 
which would be not just critical but economi- 
œl. His golden ruie ard des Oon: 


' In concluding this of our discussion we 
would confess that task of distinguishing 
between '' and mere corrup- 
tions... may lead to decisions or - 
the regrettable elimination of variants that 
have not been properly understood—and 
therefore Incorrectly considered errors. We 
have therefore erred to include in the 
apperatus all doubtful readings. In 


earache ease 
source has been found to corroborate it. 
Thus we have deliberately taken the risk of 

errors, in order not to condemn 


inoluding 
eee ae d 


oblivion- . 151, of. p. à 
Robins avoided. SA was a language in an 


extremely fluid phonetio state and without 
standard orthography. It is, therefore, some- 
times difficult to establish a limit between 


ag, e TL: 
for the parallel edition of the ancient and later 
versions, J and A, hse [0717 rigelgos for the 
normal T1521) ‘ your foot’. Since A is only a 


copy of J in this part of Deuteronomium, Tal 
ee oe yee OS some UM 

latter form 
MBS, only 


tus (see p. 25, 
penult. a tho upper apparatus (eo p. 38, 
Sed gt REOR HL M). Asstmi- 
lations of sonority are, however, very well 
attested in the traditional pronunciation of 
BA (me my Grammatik des somanitanischen 
Aramaisch [1082], $$ 14b and 18e-b), and 
there oan hardly be any doubt that they were 
quite VO the language, sinos it was still 
spoken. ver, there is no external simi- 
larity between the letters 5 and 1 whioh could 


copylsta. I find, therefore, no other explana- 
taon of the form than phonetio è The 
form oan certainly ‘ not be ' error ' 


any shadow of doubt '. 

Imilarly problematic is DIR Deut. 18:14 
in both J and A, which was replaced in the 
edition by 9°)3) as a more usual tranalation of 
Hebr. AIR (E p: 25, penult. L ME 
On the one hand, the letters x SAA ue 
different from each other; on the other eni 
the roots 'BR and GBR, "both containing the 
meaning of are quite related, so that 
the confusion both words (* ebbürem for 
antici need not absolutely have resulted 

ther external similarity, but they might 

both have been used side by mde. This is, of 

course, only a remote bility, but it shows 

how difficult it may to decide whether a 

suspect form is a Samaritanism or a corruption. 

The present volume is @ useful introduction to 
problems. 

The section abounds in solecugms and 
misprints, but the reader will easily be able to 
correct them, e.g., p. Iv, L 21r. _Unaystematio; 

. ; i i p. 61, l. 14 r. 
as adoration, eto. The Englısh of 
Gen. 30 : 40 on p. 95 is incom ensible. 

i Greek name of Pal o in the lacuna 
on n. 115 oan be found in the Hebrew 
|entica: p. n3 n. 118: Jalaorírg. Some 

tions of vowel length m 

of antan words have been o 
sinoe vowel follows strictly mechanioal 
rules (see my k des samaritanischen 
Aramaisck, $$ 85, 37), the reader will have no 
difficulty in completing the diaoritioel mgns: 
a short vowel cannot stand in open 

and main stress (penultimate) Velim o 

The word-mdex oontains more complete 
references to the Hebrew than to the English 
section, e.g. prar not only p. M5, but also 
p. 28; JOO" not only p. mp but also p. 150; 
Payo r. DYO) not only p. p but also p. 108, 
eto. In general, it is advisable to follow the 
complete original Hebrew version rather than 
its shorter and artificial English tranalation. 
An mdex of Arabic words discussed would have 
been useful, although these are mainly oon- 
fined to pp. 70-108 (= Kp-1x). 

The volume is oompleted 
numbered) pages of faosimiles of and frag- 
ments placed in the middle of the book between 
the Hebrew and English versions. A simple 
look at the mostly bad and sometames hope- 
lesaly bad state of this ancient material (esp. 


ons 
but 
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Leningrad Sam. 188) may give the reader & 
night idog of tho palnstakmg: labour: under- 
by Professor Tal to give us a reliable 
critical edition of the ST, with which he has 
inaugurated a new era of Samaritan studies. 


EUDOLF MACUOH 


E. Y. KursoHgR: A history of the 
Hebrew language. Edited by Raphael 
Kutscher. xxx, 308 pp. an. 
Magnes Press, Hebrew University, 
1982. 


Posthumous publication must be a difficult 
decision, as much dependent upon the state of 
the Nachlass as upon the reputation of the 
author. Here, the literary estate of a dis- 
tinguished scholar has achieved prmt in a form 
that a , would have regarded as m- 
on us sot out a 
ie 0 page ita relation to 
Bemitio to its distillation in Sunc 
Israel, and subsumed under the conventional 
rubrics: Biblical, Dead Sea Scrolls, Mishnaio, 
Medieval and Modern. ite the title, there 
1s &bout the presentatzon of these materials an 
episodio, indeed atomistic that makes 
reading arduous: 'survey t have been 
more spproprinte: Bıbliography is abundant 
but y exhaustive, and while the analytical 
table of contents 1s oertamly helpful, & compre- 
hensrve mdex would have enhanced ita value 
as a work of reference. For that us what this 
collection of notes is, rather than an integrated 
‘history’ of its subject. Of oonslderable 
interest are the programmatic statements at 
Hio pad ob caob shaper 85-6 on deside- 
rata m the field of blica Hebrew, though the 
state of play us not quite so dire now as depicted 
by the author in 1968: of. for example R. 
Polzin, Late Biblical Hebrew: toward an 


historical t of Biblical Hebrew prose, 
Harvard, 1 

Bome of the also seem dated, or at 
least confusing. e term ‘ Canaanite’ for 


instance appears on p. 74 (and earher) to be the 
ent of Phoenician, but on p. 77 
( ) could hardly be that, while on p. 85 
we are told that the language of Ecclesiastes 
' shares some traits with Canaanite and even 
Manil (for that perticular construction, 
tive + pronoun, the bibliography given 
is hardly adequate), a collocation reiterated on 
. 186 but nowhere clarfled (cf. Harris, 
, esp. 2-3). Again, while the short- 

comings of Segal’s MH grammar have | 

sinoe been noted (pp. 118 19), ar an indication 

elision in the construction r artiarple E Pro- 
noun, e.g. gdstrand (p. 181: of. p. 104 
n. 1, pp. 229, 231), would not have out of 
place. And the coverage of foreign words (sic) 


m MH 1s somewhat eccentric quu 
while Akkad. erd#u is un 
is & little more complex xpi 


good deal of lem speculation throughout, 

. loan, loen- rure on, lque, eto., mostly 
of & philol oe etymological) SAU. 
r&ther than o (Le. semantio, though 
admittedly not without cross-reference to 
Kutscher's other pioneering publications (e.g. 
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p. 147 on Mishnaio lexicography). And much Lewischn’s love of Aramaisms and coining 

of this is rather ellipti e.g. the y of extant roots. Ben Zeev 

dar oa sarru: Hebrew did not 'molude BH material in his 

(see LV. = ' co’, first for “ " use’ (p. 185): of. 

attested a PRIN pera. 5 of his Preface: ‘I have tried to in 
Now, few observations PARA E at tho Hebrew roots Talmudic words and 


least in the minds of the 
sous Anabi baat Cie adis iine os 
ive readers. Asa to Kutecher’s 
studies of He usage in the 
Biblical centuries, the biblio- 
references are sufficient for the 


Srp rape prod aye 
on Modern Hebrew. For 


eet om b e combination of intricate 
philo uiid and meagre oren- 
tation may only bewilder, and 


Hebrew, of com 
will have to a 
Allocation of a third (117 pp.) to 
chapter ‘Modern and Israeli Hebrew ' t 
suggest that Kutscher was v Julge 
nineteenth-twentieth oentury Hebrew on the 

seme terms as earlier phases of the 

Buch is not the case. The author 
perfunctory reproduction of what had ps 
said about Modern Hebrew up to the md- 
sities, and, Weiman's and Rosón's bold but 
impressionistio brushwork & that was of 
scant linguistic value. cally, the biblio- 
graphical addenda by O. Schwarzwald fail to 
redeem the lack of for the revolutionary 
work of the in 15 years, referring as 
hey ao mainly to 's Contemporary 
H (1977, but merely a restatement of his 
work of the 50s and 60s). 


iini 


Four meth ical weaknesses oan be iden- 
tifled: (a) Modem Hebrew (in ing the 
Haskala) must be described synchronically and 


t with the Classical 
non TEM ri ed ueo Token rir 


sources of Hebrew '. (b) A curious corollary : 
the (overwh non-Biblical) output of 
nineteenth-oentury Hebrew is red, both in 


itself and as the main input 
language, dwarfing the impact of the ' official’ 
revivers. (c) Despite the occasional nod to- 
wards the objectivity of Rosén, Kutscher 
repeatedly blends ‘ Standard’ and ' Puristio ' 
Hebrew. No linguist (and Hebrew studies tend 
still to be fettered by philology) would accept 
that today's Hebrew an internal stan- 


the revived 


dard. (d) Such element istio oon- 
cepts as formal/casual, E pp. 263-4), 
spoken/written are wanting. Israelis have not 


one but many educated standards. 


The Haskala: to state (p. 184) that ' only 
v y was non-BH empl ' (Ben Zeev 
Menor exoepted) and that * e Enlighteners 


did not coin new terms’ lare lig alque or 


is to ignore the theory and practice 
St ciualiy creer Haskals writer of note. See 


e.g. Yitzhaki (per y added by Sohwarz- 
wald to the y) hehe) ita (1963, 
1967), cad Pelli (1970). ). Consider Mendelssohn's 


Biwr on Exodus, A chibiting a Rabbinio 
Hebrew teeming with coi and trendsetter 
for an entire age; Kealin’s Beer Rehowot 
headed ‘ m e neg tee teas 
Tongue and cultivate Sade ie 


Panow ee ae 


Pisce! Drm ; 


I Pie ri 187 ff) will pusado a 
literary come like 


The Native Revival 198 ff.): most of 
the facts remain in the umous 
bibliography, e.g. the role of the few score 
(unscholarly) teachers ( 1972) and of 


learning from each other, immeasur- 


Isracli Hebrew seems to miss the point that, 


for the for tho ee thousands doing the reviving, 
binio Hebrew were a major 


input. Finally, the ‘ outline of Israeli Hebrew ’ 
. 247-65) amounts to a game of ' spot the 
licism and Mishnaiam ’ with the phonology 


Hebrew '. Is the work of Ornan, Ru 
Azar, Sadka, Berman, Ben-Horin, Bolozky and 
Barkai ignored beceuse it deals with the real 
(formal ae wol As casni) Hebrew? Whoever 
one searches in vain for & section 
c teal arta We understand, however, 
that the work is now being entirely recast for 
& new edition. 


J, WAMBBROUGH 
L. GLIN NET 


W. F. Ryaw and CuanLzs B. Sommrr 
(ed.): Pseudo-Aristotle: The secret 
of seoreis: sources and influences. 
(Warburg Institute Surveys, rx.) vi, 
148 pp. London: The Warburg 
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Institute, University of London, 1982 
[pub. 1984]. £18. 


out the Middle Rest and North 

from the tenth century or earlier, and was felt 

in Eastern and Western Europe, including 

Russia and Scandinavia, till as lato as the 

, affecting the thinking of 
Bacon and Albertus 

wile Forlag the agr gal eren 


oan be dated to A.D. MI and 


thy 
J. D. Latham in The Cambridge history of 
rabio Wieratwre, The next contribution by 
A. I. Spitzer on the place of the Hebrew version 
in the transmission of the Sirr al-asrür presents 


an incisive critique of Gaster’s text 
and translation and makes a for a new 
critical text. The remaming pepers are 
devoted to the medieval tradition. 
M. A. Manzalaoui in tes the textual 


ge am ques of P 
Tripolitanos, J. Monfrin surveys 
Keach versions and their contribution to 
medieval French literature. W. F. Ryan 
analyses the Russian translation (made from a 
Hebrew version, but apparently not the text of 
Gaster) and its affect on Rusian political 
. O. B. Schmitt turns his attention to 
the last printed version of the Serewm 
seoreorwem, that of the Renaissance scholar 
Francesco Storella (1555). t Hie doyen af 
medieval Aristotelian 
Mile, M.-Th. d’Alvern a a a lad 
sí ss aine with aig Cle te knits together the 
poattered strands of the Biaividual easy 
tions. All in all, this is a 
engroming book. Granted dat ths onthe: 
tors are obliged to admit that their labours are 
far fram complete and that the most pressing 
need is for the collation and publication of the 
innumerable MB sources, their efforts provide 
ain bi ezamp o ot te pda 
to all concerned 
Greek thought through 


A. K. IRVINE 


Lovs Pouzet, S.J. (ed. and tr): 
Une herméneutiqus de la tradition 


bo to the We the West. 


RAVIHWBS 


tslamique: le commoniaire des Arba us 

al-N. de Muhyi al-din Yahya 

al-Nawawi (m. 676/1277).  Introduo- 
tion, texte arabe, traduction, notes ot 
indez du vocabulaire. (Recherches 

[Beyrouth]. Nouvelle Série: A 

Langue Arabe et Pensée Islamique, 

Tome xm.) xxiii, 373, 62 PP. [Arabic 

text] Beyrouth: Dar el-Machriq 

Éditeurs, 1982 [pub. 1983]. 

The  Arba'&w hadithan of al-Nawawi 
(881/1283—076/1277) i bond the pet 
known and most inflnen ot socondaty works 
of religious edification amongst Muslims. 
Printed editions of the mais or core of the 
hadiths abound. But the non-Muslim might be 
forgiven for failing to appreciate the - 
cance of the collection, attractive as it if 
he has not studied the skarh which scoompe- 
nies it. Although it is extant m several eastern 
printings, Pouzet is the first Western scholar to 
attempt a critical edition of this important 
work. The result of his labours is indeed oom- 
mendable, for, as Pouxet shows, the kaduke 
were thoughtfully selected to enable al-Nawawi 
to present a carefully and methodically 
worked-out exposition of the fundamentals of 
ren ry In his introduction, the 

Hs a meticulously researched 


soy oft life and achievements of a Muslim 
who, naive and un as he may 
have been (and that largely i 


the spirit of his time), y dise mf- 
cient confidence in his Shăf convictions to 
ounce against unjust actions of the 
ük ruler Baybars on at least two ooca- 
sions. Pouzet discusses with patent sympathy 
the known events of al-Nawawl's 
centred on Damascus, his teachers and models, 
the works which influenoed his Intellectual 
development, &nd his own literary output, 
before sub the arba‘in to & 
og] and formal analysis. The 
tranalation of the Shark is carefully annotated, 
and ihe , which exaludee only such 
words as and the commoner pronouns and 
partacles, sets a fine example for the future 
editing of Arabic texts as well as ne 
the mental pations of the a 
book is perlané nói epoah-making 1n terms of 
furthering Islamic scholarship, but it has been 
splendidly produced and is to be weloomed as 
a true appreciation of al-NawawT's influential 
little work. 
a, K. IRVINE 


Vicrog E. Maran: Ibn Taymsyyah’s 


ethics: the social factor. (American 
Academy of Religion. Academy 
Series, No. 34.) ix, 236 pp. Chico, Ca. : 


Scholars Press, 1983. $17.95. 


If there is any writer in the field of Islamic 
studies who has scarcely been acknowledged or 
objectively assessed by later generations for 
his enormous contmbution, both in terms of 
literary legacy and community role, it is 
Ibn Taymiyya (661-726 4.2./1253—1828 ap.). 
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originally prosi presented as a Ph.D. 
grim, mu e nivermty, in 1975. There is 


no mention of any modifloation, major or 
otherwise, so one is bound to conclude that this 
1s its original form and content. It contains an 
mtroduction and ten cha distributed 


ipare (ertr p QUAJGETSIUON e ich 
are again in Arabio. 
The brief introduction which sets out the 


, and is followed by Part 1 (two 
1-29), traces the 


which received its final blow at the hands of 
the Mongol Turks), and back also to internal 
‘enemies’, whose pessvity and wrangles 
facilitated the weakenmg and the disintegra- 
tion of the Umma. : 
The method of in tion is claimed to be 
* historical and ideati i with the 
historical developments and back- 
ground of the pel and soolal (including 
religious) life of the Mualim community 
the ine of Thin Taymiyya (ch. 1) and posed. 


tos b phical account of Ibn Ta: 
if) whi ds tatoo diutina La doc 


trinal ideas on related topics and imsues selected 
from his works (Parts 2 and 8, comprising 


7 chapters, pp. 38-178). These topics involve 
theol law, politics and ‘ economics’, 
as as social ideology, to Revela- 
Eu de IE and 
in each sphere, mainly 
LE üfis, and jurista, as 
paler ts ‘a, are introduced as appropriate 


relation to those of Ibn Taymiyya and his 
criticism of: them. Chúa and Fontaquancis of 
his activities m the flelds of th , juis- 

denoe and politios are also Part 4, 


a single chapter (pp. 177-98), presents a 
and conclusion. 


Withm the terms of a review it would be 
dotes or Thal Tob E ax Rupe bere 


doctrines of Ibn A all 

but they ma aos ber 
Tue Fond of. Taymi Hier ect m 

Midi iN ines uniqueneas of God 


(whether in His attributes or in their relation to 


949 


His essence), and the preservation and applice- 
tion of that conviction in faith and action. This 
goes together with an adherenoe to and safe- 
guarding of God's revealed pattern for human 
conduct, be it individual, or as a member of the 
Muslim community, or as & subject or function- 
ary of the state. In essence, this is the absolute 


total subeilaacn to God alone; aL Toutes we 
total su on to God alone: al- Tawhid wa 


tion (iaskbiÀ or tawthtl), ee 


(tajsim), or neutralization (ta‘ 

absolute transcendence (Lasik). oon vio- 
tion must be main with regard 
to all God's attributes, su His will, His 


speech, His eternity, eto., which are all in- 
separable from His essence and oo-eternal with 


to Him; for no one oan ever know the essence 
or nature and character of God but God him- 
self. To reflect that is not only to seek 
to know the but also to try 
consciously or unconsciously to create god(s) 
other than Allāh. Both the nature and aharac- 
ter of God, together with His pattern for human 
conduct, are 


By Bis Frophot and pub into efoot by thoiesniy 
uslim generations, who fully understood the 
Revelation. 

The ethical coun’ of the doctrine of 
God's oneness and is the oneness 
and uniqueness of the Muslim community, 
whioh meant in ioe the application of 
what Muslims ed and understood about 
the one God in the expression of the nature and 

of their community, which was a 

i of calling and a smgleneas of aim to 
do God's revealed will. Hence, the everyday 
conduct and social interaction of Muslims and 


the state must be firmly and y 

in the oneness of God, is not 
only the Creator of all things that are, unique 
in but is also Supreme Ruler, Law- 
giver, of supreme justice and of infinite 
mercy. Thus, the Revelation is the onl: 


with true rational 
inquiry, including the proper use of anal 
) within the framework of the M 
consensus (ijmd‘). Hence, neither the 
neither 


is lawful or unlawful; only the Qur'&n and the 
Sunna enjoy that status.  lj&Add oan and 
should be exercised in matters of conduct, as 
opposed to theological speculation, whenever 
Ce 
Revela and its olroumstances, which in- 
clude the occasions of Revelation (asbib 
al-nesil), the Arabic language, and the 
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Spinoué of We paly: generatione. of- the 
ualim community. 


Makar rightly assesses such a position as 
being unmistakably fundamentelmtio (Han- 
bel’). Nevertheless, he considers Ibn Taymiyya 
to be & basis of common, permanent standards 
for existing conditions, at the same time 
reformist, ‘adapting and adopting ' an 
which does not the oneness an 
uniqueness of God and total submimion to His 
revealed laws. Thus, unlike the rigorous 
Hanbalfs he weloomed and used rational 
istics ceil. decane DOR Y 


deductive moshioantogy, x pening primarily 
on Revelation, mati I 
wholly on an inductive m ogy, su 


that of the philosophers. Often, for instanoe, 
he was able to step outaide his affiliation to the 
Hanbali wadAkab when intellectual integrity 
hm to do so. His intellectual ability 
is assessed for the way that, forced by the 
very methods of his adversaries m any oon- 
troversy, he successfully used the Qur’ 
the Sunna first, without forsaking his atavistio 
attitude, and at the same time was able to 
introduce the changes necessary for a ‘dyna- 
mio’ Talim. He accepted, for instance, the 
existence of a confederation of Muslim states 
rather than on the ideal of one 
Ialamio State. He equally strove to restore an 
open, healthy Ialim the doctrinal and 
social phenomena o esotericiam, 
mysticism and, above blind 
In short, ‘ his entire system of thought seems 
iri aca gers Oriantad gers barge 


that ev intellect in theology, 
law and onstrative activity was aimed at 
more lasimg social withm the so- 

i of the one and unique God of Islkm '. 
Within is les his major contribution not only 
in Islamic values afresh, but also in 


laying fo ons for later movements. 
ati despite the fact that the biblio- 
contams at least five oritiques of Ibn 
i yya’'s doctrmes and methods, there 1s no 
dinette of post-Ibn Taymiyya orrticism. 
Consequen er the author often ap- 
pears to be apologetic or subjective whenever 

there is inconsistency between & general prm 


ciple of Ibn Taymiyya end a pipet ade 
given by Ibn though it 1s 
worth men PU gush. Donation ate YoY 
few indeed. 


or instance, Ibn Taymiyya 
socepta and defends the maxim ' Leadership 


belongs to Qurayah ', yet he the doc- 
trino of competence for lead p irrespective 
of blood origin. — mamtains and 
defends the the Arabs, a common 
theme in the yet he accepts 


ture, 

and defends the dootrine of piety as the only 
criterion for , mentioned by the 
Qurkn. , Ibn Ta "s rigorous 
adherence to the on pattern with 
to God's attributes and his doctrine of 

o affirmation of the particular and negation 
ofthe gura ea wa nafy 
al-mujmal) on of the concept of 


dtvine moomparabl Hr us -la op to the 
meth Bee in 
dealing wae th the roble of of transoen- 


pa namely, affirmation of the general 
coupled with the negation of the particular) 
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hardly has & Qurnio text. The 
very Sürat all whioh Ibn Ts 
takes as the pomt of departure for his eologi- 
cal arguments 15 contrary to this doctrine and 
is more in line with the doctrine of his oppo- 
nents. Novertholoss; this work is not only the 
first mgnificant and serious contributéan to the 
mabjeot m Pmghüs but is also an imprearive 
yunis and assessment of the doctrines and 
theories ot a Taya Ta; conducted 
t will be of great help 
to AP of Talan Islamic studies, icularly 
those who have no access to the works 
and yet are interested in the reform move- 
menta which at present are in upsurge. 


A. 4. M. SHEEBRY 


Jonn OsBzRT VOLL: Islam: continuity 
and change in the modern world. [xiii], 
397 pp. Boulder, Colorado: West- 
view Press ; Harlow, Essex: Long- 
man, 1982. 


The ica] manifestations of militant 
Islam which were so minent in the 1970s 
stirred academic establi ents in Europe and 
America to conferences which m turn 
led to a number of publications of collected 

pers on various of the so-called 

seeking to 

t a sustained analysis of these events 
have ve poen ee but on the whole, 
the recent examples by or E. Morti- 
mer provide an experience for the reeder which 
fa atònice moreigeGaty ing sudore abellend: 
ing. Although composite volumes will inevit- 

y offer greater depth of regional expertise on 
the world of Islam, they cannot compete with 
the oohesion in approach and ive pro- 
vided by the monograph which o. & oon- 

thesis sustained by sound evidence. 
This contribution by Voll t» the discussion of 
the modern history of Ialam has the advantages 
of the ones view of the individual 
scholar to a range of material which 
on enoyclopedio., 
verges on ho cya of this book extends 
from the Revival and Movements in 
the eighteenth phir ead period oE Jalamlo 
Resurgence in the 1970s 1980s, and in 
evaluating the dramatio events which have 
marked beginning of the fifteenth Islamio 
century, the author inmsts, quite rightly, on a 
sense of historical perspective: the 
of Western domination in the world of 


which occurred between tho teanth 
century and the 1970s is but one in the 
long-term experienco of Muslim peoples. The 
proceases of defeat, secular and 


M two oenturles did not 
estroy the underi continuities of Islamic 
societies. The cance of the eighteenth 
century was it witnessed attem b 


mentalist and pre-imperialist, thus lending the , 
MT D pre-imperial Geena t to 

enteligm today. i hus the 
fundamentalist style was firmly established 
long before i$ was called upon to oppose 
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imperiaham, and it is not simply a 


d 
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| 
41 
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categories are rather obvious, 
and serve the author well in his 
A major feature of the 


Testricts himself to the Near and Middle East: 
thus the early chapters on the eighteenth and 


is to the evolution of that country 
throughout the period 


throughout the of the rise of the nation 
state m the World of Islam and is sustained 


Wand War und da 1080 the 1980s. pd 


any 
ight. But this would be to ignore the 
& genuine work of synthesis which 


Interesting 
socialism of the 1950s and 1960s as an essential 
ideology in the Near and Middle 
us. In his eyes, the in 
with nationaliam and 
the way for the em oe of radical 


E. O. OSTLE 


. Alto- 
detail. 
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der Papyrussammlung der Öster- 
reichischen Nationalbibliothek [Papy- 
rus Erzherzog Rainer]. Neue Serie, 
xiv. Folge. 2 vols. 62 pp.; iv pp., 
33 plates. Wien: Österreichische 
Nationalbibliothek in Kommission bei 
Verlag Brüder Hollinek, 1982. DM 44. 


The 21 parchment fragments published in 


I 
duel hae e as AER E 


spin erat frar e rend tex 
tian text (1928), are as & rule minor and 
confined to orth 


Perme M. cae Serin and Ar): The 
memoirs Syrian prince: Abi 
"I-Fidà', Hamah (672—732/ 
1273-1331). iburger Islamstu- 
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dien, Bd. rx.) xi, 99pp., map. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1983. 

Ruler-scholars (such as the Timfirid astrono- 


mer Ulugh Beg or the ideal-type Zayd! tam) 
and ruler-poeta (such as Selim Yavuz or the 


first Safavid) oontanue to e us. Boxe 


C dee nay eis Mal tobe 
the laws of patronage and de oe—rela- 


tively unbiased information from within the 
inner circles of power. 
Yet such ons prove unwarranted 


in the oase of 1-Fid&’ (d. 782/1831), scion 
of the founder of the Ayyübid principality of 
Xamàh who, lke his gree ther al- 
Mansür Muhammad (d. 617 ), became a 
renowned historian. Both his geography 
Taqwim altuldin and his comprehenmve 
chronicle (in four parts) al H Ë 
akhbär al-bashar have made him a celebrity 
Europe for hs hundred of. P. M. 
Holt's remarks, p. 8). For Abū 'l-Fid&’ never 
wielded inde t power; he had to fight so 
long and so hard, and to undergo so many 
humiliations (cf. his comments on the cession 
of Ma‘arrat al-Nu'm&n to those Mamifik amirs 
who had previously held Hamih as Pe ae 
64-5), before Sult&n al-Malik al-Nigir 
uhammad b. Qaliwin finally ted him, 1n 
712/1313, the mulk and, in 720/1820, even the 
saliana of Tiam&h. How often had he been passed 
over, and noted dejeotedly that ‘opportum 
had ', $6. once more, and that H 


oe lus nosse ee 
M Meamluk commissary (of. 
Wn 42, 52). Abū 1-Fid&’ gamed the friendship 


ideo E thus Maxi oveclocd Ubtaties ha 
lacked far-reaching political ambitions and 
thus never beosme a threat to the sultan in 
Cairo, and also because he was ready to 
aocept—all royal titles no 
minii dn tlie e 

ig siio: de acto become Marlex 

de deaths of 
egre ee dM eL Nd. the son of 


Abii '1-Fid&’ was deposed and Hamkh reverted 


to an Mamlik territory whose yleld 
Mice. tc Maxi diputarian, 
Professor Holt, leading expert on the volatile 
cal and institutions of Mamlük 
and Syria, has collected all the passages 
*)-Fidé’ that havea nal, even auto- 
phical colouring, has presented us 
e conose and always teohnical 
tranalation of this re cult text. 
Wr res it proved apposite, the translator 
used the anal administrative and cere- 
monial of medieval Europe. The 
introduction oontams brief eesays on the 
cir Manin ¢ bids of Hamih and on the 
It is an excellent, up-to- 
da proa on tas Maal vatem. The oon- 
stant in Hamih’s foreign relations—mding 
with the lords of Egypt whenever Hamāh’s 
autonomy was at stake, cf. pp. 2 and 5—is duly 
elaborated. 

Two dpa ealogy of the Bant 
A eo passage from 'Izz 
al v Sbeddhi's vila, a work now available 
in an editaon by Ahmad Hutayt (Bibliotheca 
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Islamiow, $1), Besrut/Wiesbaden, 1988) and 
detailed indexes close the book. It is regret- 
table that, particularly in the introduction 
(but see also pp. 21 and 23) many unnecessary 
inte mar the otherwise attractive presen- 
tation of an im t oontribution to our 
knowledge of medieval Muslim society for 
which the translator deserves our gratitude. 


ULRICH HAARMANX 


P. CHALMETA and F. CORRIENTE (ed.) : 


adl-Agàr (s. x). 
wa I-S15lat. 
Arabic], 2 plates. Madrid: Academia 
Matritense del Notariado, Instituto 
Hispano-Arabe de Cultura, 1983. 


The author of this work, Abū ‘Abdallih 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Umawi, known as 
Ibn al-'Att&r, was a noted Cordoban faqih who 
died in 8909/1009. This work of his was to be 
kino quota and used m Almoravid Spain 

death, and much of its content served 
as a besis for the legal manual of Ibn Fatih 
al-Burti (died 482/1070) entitled Kuäb 
al-Watha'tq wa'l- Masd'il al-majmi‘a min butub 
al-fugahd’ Ibn Abi Zamanin wa’ Ba aL'Audr 
wa’ Bn al-Hindi wa Misä ibn Ahmad. None of 
these personalities are likely to be familiar to 
Arabists unless they are alistas in the 
cultural history of Arabio 8 or m Maghrebi 
fiqh. Be that asit may, the interest of tho coon- 
tent, ugue eser ies 
portant publication for students of Ens histo 
partacularly the social history, and the appli- 
cation of many facets of io Law, in 
al-Andalus. 

The Spanish introductory chapters offer a 

rtrait of Ibn al-'Attir from Ibn BaahkawAl, 

Fathün and the Qddi ‘Tyad, and this is fol- 
lowed by a desarrption of the Turin manuscript 
(Nallino). However, for & number of reasons, 
this finely produced edition is based on the 
manuscript, Incomplete as it is, no. 470/2, 
from the Qarawiyyin in Fez, and P. Chalmete 
explains (pp. xxx-xxrviii) how it was prepared 
for publication. 
early four hundred legal matters are to be 
found assembled in the text. The range of 
subject matter us very varied: marriage con- 
tracts and rules governing the marriage of 
slaves, the sale, and manumusion of 
slaves, both M and Christian, Berber and 
Bad&nf. There are various of for- 
ward b (salam) of items such as olive oil, 
figa, nuts, almonds, peppers, chestnuts (qastal), 
and silk commodities. There is a variety of 
examples referring to the out of land in 
partnership and in the sharing water and tho 
pine from date palms. kinds of debts, 
and endowments are mentioned, inolud- 
ing the loan of clothes, containers for liquids 
and tents (fasdtif). Pages 871-8 relate to the 
nights of pide pro es and what arises 
over infringement, instanoe relating to 
the extension to a water spout and soek-away 
on a roof, and the dispute that occurred due to 
the diversion of & water flow. Another dispute 
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relates to the intrusion upon privacy and the 
outflow from a toilet in Cordoba. Pages 


405-17 the texts of a series of tions 
by Jews and ' ' of their 
respective faiths, while pages 7 aro a far 
more li composttion, including passages 


in verse, which is concerned with the compart- 
ment and the correct posture of a Qddi when 
two or more litigants stand before him. It 
could perhaps be that a little more 
Lean Mie e ject matter might have 
been in the introduotion. In any 
Mei qune Ue NOE WA Dando 
him who may noed it. pessages might 
well be chosen as Arabio for students 
of Islamic law and its specific history in al- 
Andalus. 

This work is very clearly printed, although 
IARE MAIS warned that several pages may 
badly cut. 


H. T. MORBIS 


Ferre Manro Baraapo: Los arabis- 
mos del oastellano en la baja edad media 
éstas eia ee 
(Acta Salamanticensia. Studia Philo- 
logica Salamantioensia Anejos. Estu- 
dios, 10.) 379 pp. Salamanca: Edi- 
ciones Universidad de Salamanca 
[and] Instituto Hispano-Arabe de 
Culture, 1983. ' 

The dictum that life without literature is 

tantamount to death might just as well be a 


judgement of scholarship when it severs its 
relationship with life or with literature. Before 
Dr. o makes an cal or 
poenae commenta. on- Arabic oanwords in 


dates for the period he has studied—1800-1514. 
He surveys period in three sub- 
divisions in the light of the politcal 


us, ‘the didacticism, tho life experience and 
sense of adventure, respectively, are all rooted 
in the su cultural traditions of Arab 
origm ' (p. 34). second period, 1850-1445, 
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was crowned by the compilation of the Cas- 
otonero de Baena, and a prose work like the 
Corbacho (similar in oonoe to Boooaocio's 
Il Corbacoto) of Alfonso de Toledo, 
both of which are probed for ' arabiams ' and 


both sama and italian eae wore pra 


lent in Spain. ‘The mediaeval oultural sys- 


towards was ^, but 
without this i the & or exotio 
value, as he adds, of new and * arabisms ' 


. 89). 
ua the third period, 1454-1514, one would 
expect what the author calls ' Euro in- 
fluences ' to have become paramount, But this 
Wes Mho padod which withimed tho reign of 
Enrique ÍV (d. 1474) who, both in his own life 


style and at his court, sought to surround 
oe ee ee of oriental 
luxury and pomp. jar influences in all 


lines of life reached a peak, and the term itself 
seems to have become synonymous with pom- 
eee LUNAM iue p. 165). Thus new 
Arabio terms familiar in practically 
every aspect of life. The Catholio kings, it 
must also be ramembered, seem to have treated 
their Mualim subjects with magnanimity at the 
time of the fall of Granada. It was at the turn 
of the century thet they showed a hardened 
and unyielding attitude (p. 42). 

Mallo emerges in this work with 260 words 
of Arabio origin used, as far as he can ascertain, 
for the first tme in the late Middle with 
79, 136 and 45 terms respectively in each of the 
periods outlined above. He gives detailed 
etymological comments on each of these terms, 
and compares the definitions to them in 
the various glossaries, and in Spanish lexicons, 
with the semantio transformations which the 
running contexts reveal. The author also tries 
fairly one, to comment on the phone- 
tics of bic, or those aspects of it 
which explam the forms that Arabio 
loenwords were to take when accommodated m 
Castilan. Although he 


disappearance of » in 
(p 222) 


rendered as » in 
8 Although it is often difficult to know 
w. the Castilian loan terms derive from 


classical Arabio or from 
lad rio A Arabio 
terms in this work should be pointed out, if 


only because they would affect the subsequent 


3 
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o before their incorporation in Castilian. semantic rather than formal criteria (thus in 
As-sibar (p. 56) should as-sabir. (Covarru- the example bind... yata'allamüm (p. 49) only 
bias refers to the n. un. See p. 57.) context can indicate a pioference for ‘me 


For Ailiya (p. 107) read Atlya. For sahara’ 
Q: 182) read sakni’. For al-mi'sür (p. 276) read 

mizar. Attandr (p. 282) should read at 
tannar, and mahr@ (p. 289) should read 
makrim. 


Three epithets appear in context with the 
term aofbar (aloes) (p. 56), which Maillo does 
not comment on, and which I do not find in 
Dozy's glossary or any available lexics. Those 
are cecutrin, cecotri and cecotri. It is as as 
certain that the three are relative M 

to the island of Socotra, a major source 
of aloe, or of magr which & to be synony- 
mous with abir in Arabic. Í should also like to 
suggest that the term alforra (p. 180) signifying 
the pleat or tuok of a dress, dertves from the 
Arabio al-ferda rather than al-hazza es Pedro 
de Alcald had suggested. The two Arabio 
terms are, after all, synonymous. 

Mallo do has done a good service both 
to a future cal dicti of Spanish, 
and to the study of Hispeno- fo, After 

this work one has a sense of having 
lived ugh various facets of life in Spain in 
the Middle Ages. 


J. å. ABU-HAIDAR 


NORBERT NEBES. Fundtionsanalyse von 
kana alu: ein Beitrag zur Verbal- 
syntax des Althocharaht mat beson- 


derer Berucksichtigung der Tempus- 
und Aspekinroblenant . (Studien zur 
Sprachwissenschaft, Bd. 1. [xv], 
222 pp. + erratum. Hildesheim, 
Zürich and New York: Georg Olms 
Verlag, 1982. DM 34.80. 

The purpose of the present study, a slightly 
revised doctoral thems, 1s both to oma 
tative oo of early Classical 
the distribution to syntactic en- 
vironment) and functzon of kina yaf‘aly, and 
to ore the nature of the oppomtions kina 
yaf'alu/fa‘ala and kina yaf‘alu/yaf‘alu. (The 

omission of kina fa'tlan is no doubt 
justified, but still, in so thorough & work, to be 
regretted: one may note that Donz's brief 
account of the active participle, to which the 
author refers, modestly concludes ‘Damit ist 
der verbale Gebrauch von kitibyx im Althooh- 
arabischen keineswegs auch nur annahernd 
erschopft . . .’.) 
The oorpus ohoeen is both homogeneous and 
extensive, embracing historical writings whose 


Taber) Approrimatey 8 in all 
. , in 

were recorded, the major criterion of selection 
being that both elements should occur in the 
same clause. Instances of kina followed by 
an asyndetic relative clause headed by yaf'alu 
wero accordingly sifted out (the hesitation in 
imp E to this category the first example on 
p. is surely unnecessary), as were, more 
wo. , similarly structured final clauses, 
since identifymng them is, fundamentally, a 
questaon of mterpretation, i.e. depends on 


waren..., um zu lernen' over ‘sie lernten/ 
waren dabei, xu lernen ’). 

In elsborating the theoretical framework 
within which this oorpus is to be examined 
referenoe is made to reoent work suoh as 
Comrie's study of aspect, but the author's chief 
intellectual debt—openly acknowledged—is to 
Denz, and in cular to the ‘ allgememe 
Tempus- und ehre’ which introduces 
his 1971 study of the verb in the Kwayrish 
dialect. As there, instances are clammfied 
according to the categories individual, plural- 
tach and generell (under which last are sub- 
sumed both iterative and continuative: a 
number of finer shades are also distinguished, 
although somo might be considered 
or, with reference to the corpus, difficult to 
discriminate given the methodological prob- 
lems, elsewhere, of d with & 
languago informants) and these are 

er in relataon to both tense and 
aspect. After the important and detailed 
[Mig d the first part ooncludes with & 
efer formal desoription concerned tafer alia 
with forms of negation, and word order in 
relation to the subject. The treatment of oon- 
cord ap at the same time slightly tentative 
and y formal: if standard sequences such 
as Lina + maso. pl. + yof‘aléna needed to be 
illustrated, an example might also have been 
ven of the exceptional sequence typified by 
w Lad A«lü»a (p. 07) and the 
classification (p. 52) of wa-Hinali 'Laasürw 
yakfrüma as lacking in ence in both 
number and gender, while cally correct, 
masks the obvious concord between both verbs 
and the subject. But these are minor points: 
more relevant to the central concerns of this 
work are the examples of change of subject, 
which might ruggost other lines of approach, 
with mitial kina being conmdered leas a tense 
indicator than a stylistio device introducing & 
topic-comment structure, or serving to effect & 
shift of narratave perspective. 

There follow two extenmve chapters 
(pp. 68-161) presenting the data, ordered first 
on the basis of semantic criteria and then 
acco to syntactic configurations. To be 
commended in the former is the isolation of 
various temporal adverbs, and m particular 


the grouping er of ımportant semanti- 
cally related verbs (equally useful here might 
have been tic oo of the distino- 


tion stative/non-stative). particular value 
in the latter are the detailed surveys of condi- 
tional clauses and of the structure Lina idhd 
kataba ale, while the mteresting treatment 
in its section of the contrast Vordergruad/ 
Hintergrund contams incidentally some sugges- 
tive remarks on that most elusive of particles 
gad. Where the corpus exhibits only a few 
(or no) instances of a given type is ro- 
corded, but for the more common ones—tho 
&bundant exemplifloataon of which oould on 
oocamon have been to advantage—ono 


may rogrot the lack. ota preis statement ot 
population size enabling the reader to form an 
accurate view of the statistical preponderance 


of one structure over another. 


EHYIHWB 


Conclusions are drawn in the final two chap- 
tees. The former summarizes various functions 
in terms of the 


difference between 
kina idhd kataba ah and bina idhà kataba 
fa'ala: the suggestion that in the latter Kina 
is otiose or that fa'ala appears in place of an 
intended yaf'alw by attraction with kataba 
hardly carnes conviction. A further problem 
is provided by the appearance of Maa yaf'al« 
in the tasis of conditional sentences, al- 
though oco & more persuasive argument is 
posed regarding the differing functions per- 
farmed by s twò members, with Kina ‘als 
loguscher Vorhalt, der das urspringliche 
Vi taverhaltnu der Protasis rur Apo- 
doms xum Ausdruok brmgt'. Alternatively, 
one might for kina the slightly lees 
exalted role of a dummy perfect allowing the 
following imperfect to function as a future 
tense jadinaton (af. in modem Arabio the com- 
mon indirect question structure md idkd kina 
»a-yaf"alw), and thereby possibly arrive at an 
explanation for the use of bing yaf'alw in the 
&podosus also, a point the author avoids. The 
final cha explores further the o tions 
iäna alu/fa'ala and bina yaf'alu/yaf'alu. 
Instructive here is the juxtaposition of variants 
and parallel passages, although it is debatable 
(and of methodological consequence) whether 
all of these can bear the weight of interpreta- 
tzon the author wishes to place on them. 
If the strict adherence to one theoretical 


approach occasionally results in a lack of 
flexibility in d with partionlar problems, 
it should be that us more than out- 


weighed by the compensatory qualties of 
ngour and consistency that characterize the 
work as a whole. In exploring in oonmderable 
depth and subtlety (as well as detail) an 1mpor- 
tant area of syntax, it constitutes both a i- 
ficant contribution in itself, and a m of 
systematio enquiry for further research. 
OWEN WRIGHT 


Maya BuaTrMILLER: L’historiographis 
mérimde: Ibn Khaldün et ses contem- 
pm [xii], 163 pp. Leiden: E. J. 

rill, 1982, Guilders 58. 

The lato medieval historians of Morocco 
count among their number none other than 
Ibn Khaldün, sufficient reason for paying 
attention to what would otherwise be & remote 

oe of the Arabio world. Maya 
seti ont to place the Xuāb al-‘Ibar, 
including the Afugaddima, in the context of the 

Moroccan tradition of historical writing, and 

thereby to expose the reasons for some of the 

most important features of the work. At the 
same time she employs her analysis of this 
tradition as evidence for the politioal and social 
conditions under which it developed from the 
late thirteenth to the early fifteenth century. 


Pependig on one’s point of view, both these 
are accom plished perfunctory or with re- 
freahing brevity in this elim volume, handsome- 
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ly bound but poorly proof-read, and lacking an 
index. The k might well have been still 
shorter, for a chapter of eleven pages ıs devoted 
to a statistical calculation of references to 
North Afric» in the Mugaddima, which must 
have been laborious to do and difficult to 
decide i but which contributes 

little to argument, and might have made 
way for more relevant detail. Nevertheless, 
enough is said to make the author's points 
sufficiently well. 

It is now over sixty years since the critical 
tradition of the twentieth oentury with regard 
to Moroooan historical HE ws was established 
by the publication of E. -Pro 

tstoriens des chorfa in 1922. Benefiting from 
the discoveries, editions and studies of the 
intervening years, Shatzmiller is able to make 
her own contribution to the tradition in two 
important respects. In the first place she is 
ibb to define a Alarinid school of historians 
centred on the dynastic capital, Fez, by 
identifying & rival school centred upon the old 
Almohad capital of Marrakesh. Originating in 
the last days of the Almohad caliphate, this 
school survived into the first of the 
fourteenth century, represented in partacular 
by Ibn 'Idh&ri al-Afarrakush!, the author of 

e Bayüx. It was characterized by loyalty to 
the Almohads, to their memory and to 
city, and by @ corresponding hostility to their 
oon ra, the Marinids; by an imperial view 
of history which embraced the whole of the 
former Almohad empire; and by an emphasis 
upon the achievements of the Ganh&jJa, that 
branch of the Berber race rightly or wrongly 
associated with the Almohads and ther Almo- 
r&vid predecessors. In contrast, the historians 
of the Marinids were hostile to the Almohads ; 
restricted in their vision to Moroooo; and con. 
cerned to uphold the Zan&ta, that other branch 
of the Berber race to which the Marinids be- 
longed. This identification is then à touchstane 
for the authorship of works in the Marmid tradi- 
tion. In second place, therefore, she 1s able to 


l 
ofthe pro-Marinid fud al dirda: he sorkes 


"-Abbüs Ahmad ibn Abi Zar‘, for he died in 
1310, before the completion of the work, nor 
Tz iim Abd al-Falim, at ono time proposed by 

-Prov or onged to the sahool 
B Mae ee eg BAE 
'"I-Hasan ‘All ibn AbI Zar" mentioned by the 
su t historian al-Jaxni'l. rei der 
there no need to think of an original 
composed by Abū 'l.'Abbàs Ahmad, and a 
second version copied, continued or rewritten 
by Ibn ‘Abd al-Halim, simply of two coples of 
the same work, one in Bn posrsaion of al- 
JaxnE', and the other, aligh y shorter, whioh 
we have. 

This solution 1s neat and satiafying. More- 
over, the principle by which Ibn ‘Abd al-Haltm 
is excluded from authorship of the Rad leads 

t into the discussion of Ibn Khaldün. 
Ibn 


and one, moreover, who moved too far away 
Marinid 
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Maghrib, and began his career at the Marinid 
court. His history 1s certainly pro-Marinid and 
résppirpusa Maga aruit t hal eal 
Yar the eroe example ot yout 
a over vice, thus 
firmly in s group of 
torlans. Not surprisingly, his 
owes a great deal to the 
tradition, notably Ibn 
is taken by Shatamiller to exemplify the oul- 
taral brilliance sho attributes to the success of 
a . For her, he measures the distance 
by the cours end ita literary produc- 
tion Toin. ihe orude praise-singing by - 
educated Berbers charaoteristio of the 
in the thirteenth century. Much more oe 
tant is her contention that as an historian of 
the Marinids he was also an historian of their 
race, doing for the Zanita what others had pre- 
viously done for the SanhAja. Wo are mvited, 
in other words, to see in the Marinid historian 
pr een of the writer who m the Kidb 
X went on to treat the history of North 


Africa and even that of the world in 


terms of race and y. Bhatxmiller 
with advan have developed this perti 
thesis at much greater 


If she does not do so, it ıs because she is 
interested at least an much in a different kmnd 
of history which developed under the Marinids, 
namely the history of the aity of Fex, the erage 
ect of her final chapter. Te 
er oollection of &uthors by one writer only, 
&l-JaznK' who composed Zakrai alas m 
1365; but that uw amply because a series of 
comparable works is now lost. The subject is 
associated m the literature with the name of 
Ibn Abi Zar‘, and would in principle fit well 
with the history of the dynasty whose capital 
Fex was. In fact, the of Fez appear 
to have been almost as hostile to the Marinids 
as the pro-Almohad writers of Marrakesh. 


Hostility | with a massacre of the towns- 
folk at the of the Marinid period in 
1254, and continu The d removed 


iteelf to £ to tha new toyi MW oi Fez Jdid above 
the old town, and in Fex itself built a series of 
madrasas designed to detract from the 
Qarawtyin and Andalusian Mosques. The o 
developed the cult of its founder, Idris 
and a class of ehurafa’ claiming descent from 
the Idrisids grew up as leaders of the urban 
community in opposition to the sultans, at 
least a hundred poste batoro their alleged delis 
in 1487. Shatamiller detects & 
mci rinia op tito he flash OPET 
and up to the final conflict in 1465. 

By that time, the Marinid tradition had lost 
its pre-eminence. As its last representative, 
Shatamiller takes Ibn al-Ahmar at the begin- 
amg of of the fifteenth oentury, with whom 


ampere acerca el y reverted to flattery of 


of the brief chronicle 


biography. A more and 
Mrs uetus enter im vein was the 
mid fourteenth-oen Ibn Marxüg, a bib 


who wrote in praise of the virtues of the great 
Marinid sultan Abo 'I-Hasan. A Spanish trans- 
lation of his work was made and published at 
Madrid tn 1977 by Maria J. Viguera under the 
tutlo Ni Musnad: hechos memorables de Abi 
L-Hasam, sultan de los Benimerines, reviewed 
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BSOAS, xım, 1, 1980, 173. It is worth no 
that her edition of the Arabio text, Al-M 


.D., Algiers, 1081. Text and translation 
together form an important source for the 
study of Morocco in the mid fourteenth oen- 
tary, all the more useful for Shatxmuller’s 
overview of 1ts position in the literature. 


MIOHAXL BRETT 


BARBARA LaNGNzR: Untersuchungen 
sur historischen Volkskunde 


nach mamlukischen Quellen. (Islam- 

kundliche Untersuch n, Bd. 74.) 

[xi] 225 pp. Berlin: us Schwarz 

Verlag, 1983. 

This study surveys a wide of customs, 
oos and iefs which flourished in 
ük (altho they were not all 

exclusively of that or country), and 


which are documented from literary sources. 
The author’s introductaon considers the oul- 
tural efflorescence during the Mamlfük sulta- 
nate, and assesses it oritically rather than 
enthuwastically. She ts it as 2 tame of 
retreat from rational thought, when the ocoult 
‘ sciences ' of magno, autealinty and alchemy, as 
likewise a debesed Süflsm, gained widespread 
populanty, not only among the unlettered 
masses but even among the ‘ulamd', few of 
whom heeded the rigorist doctrine of Ibn 
Taymiyys and his disorples. This unmtelleo- 
tual cultaral ization showed itself also in 
the voluminous cal writang of the period 
nil by Ui daar a bs 
by Ulnoh Haarmann m his 
dien sur frihen Videre Freiburg int 


B 1970 (of. the review by V. J. Parry in 
BSOAS, xxxv, 1, 1972, usd. The author 
accepta Haarmann's view of this histono- 


oal develo opment, and defends it against 
the antra vanoed by Bernd Radtke in 
his introduotion to the volume of Die 
Chronik des Ibn ad- Dawüdüri [Kans al-durar, 1], 
Wiesbaden, 1982. 
The greater part of the book is oocupled with 
systematic examination of the usages and 
popular bela of tho od. The material is 


wn on the one from & polemic 
impious innovation (bid‘a), Kitab al- of 
Abū ‘Abdallih Ibn al-HA]j; on the other from 


Egyptian chronicles of the period, 
thoeo of Ibn al-Dawidiri, Af 
ft The dite Ge pees is 
yas. e data are grou 
princrpal categories: customs connected wi 
eating, customs related to days of the week, 
annual festivals Aiton ond a devi divi- 
nation and magic, and popular narrative 
materials as found in the chronicles. Each 
category ıs furmeahed with illustrative 
examples. 

bue iege co 


iflcally 
dal b. 


tion is justifiable 
of the work and the 
mtention at A or, 1t tends to obscure 
an important distinction between two kmds 
of material. Whereas most of the data 
record customs and usages which are primarily 
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of an Interest, others have itd- 
cal overtones, sometimes a clear pur- 
pose, and are the product of deliberate fabrica- 
taon, which may be clarified, if not always com- 
y elucidated, by the oonsideration of their 
cal and literary context. This applies in 
ace aD 
on oneiroman p. 66-89). 
More ent eT for example, about the 
tical implications of the narrative concern- 


Ing Saladin and the mysterious voice 86-9). 
Tho orginal a m Ibn al-De Kana 
al-durar, 5-6, with a slightly Varian’ 


bid friend of Ibn al-DewüdAr!, 
-KAmil Nigr al-Din Muhammad, a 

IsmK ‘tl (who ruled in Damascus 

and from 637/1240 to 
643/1345), and hence a of Saladm’s 
brother, al-‘Adil Sayf al- The narrative is, 
however, more than an eens 
legend. Nir al-Din is represented 
his son (another al-Silth Tamā 1) to keep wa 
during the holy night of mid-Rajab in & holy 
cave near Damascus. Al-GKlih Ism&'] neglecta 
his father’s command, and goes to sleep. 
Saladin maintains his vigil, and at dawn hears 
& mysterious voice, whioh (in rhymed ) 


IRR of ol Gain Ieuet aad tbe ieee OE 
the mysterious voice was perhaps at the outset 
limited to the prediction about the first 
' al-Nügr '. 


otion first to al-Zkhir Baybars, then 
-Nigir Muhammad on his third accession 
in 709/1310. 

Another narrative by Ibn al- 
Dewüdkri from al-Malk al-Kkmil 
original in Kens al-durer, vit, 9-10) 
an alleged dream of Najm al-Din Áyyüb, 


ascribed to the petriarch of the olan, in this 
case ‘AN b. ‘A b. al-‘Abbé&s (cf. Jacob 
Lasaner, The of ‘Abbasid rule, Prinoe- 


Sudanese Khalifa 'Abdall&hi in 1898 or 1899, 
praes victory over the unbelievers (of. 
M. Holt, The Mahdis state in the 
1881-1898, Oxford, 1970, Se pat While such 
narratives admittedly boar witness to the 
belief that & dream could be a channel of 


ce (which orystallized 
into a literary form) for conveying 2 UE 
e may thus 


it will be clear that the 


value of this work in ita and 
careful classification of date which oer- 
tainly stimulate others, as have this re- 
viewer, to reflection on their canoe and 
their plaoe in the historical 


theais 
10, Baa Dow veon. 
his two pu 


a Classics in Near Eastern 
Studies Series.) xxi, 191 Pp; Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1983 [pub. 1984]. £19.10. 


Talamio umma. 
Historical writing started for Duri with tho 
‘natural role and essential task ' of studying 
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the life of Muhammad. Ibn Ishiq marks the 
out p of & definite historical ooneeption, 
idea of a unrversal history consust- 
ing of prophet ries followed by the life of 
Muhammad aid hs community. The beck- 
und to this development is given in more 
in ch, ii, with bore eee on the 
Medman school, most especially the two early 
authorities, Urwa ibn al-Zubayr and Ibn 
Shihfb al-Zuhri. The analysis ysis here is primarily 
concerned with the attempt to ‘describe 
'Urwa's [and al-Zuhri's] historical works’; 
this is achieved by a collation of paseages 
attributed to them, as found in various later 
sources. This allows the conclusion that, for 
the person of ‘Urwa, the historical chapters of 


his bie were ‘baso sketches in varying 
degrees of detail’, some passages being mere 
erences to eventa, others being more exten- 
sive narratives. For al-Zuhri, the conclnsion 
is that he developed the first distinct frame- 
work of the sira with a special concern for 
chronology, and his reporta are to be oon- 
mdered ‘ realistac, balanced information on the 
eventa they describe '. (Duri has elaborated his 
views on al-Zubri usly: see ' Al-Zuhri: 
& study of the of history writing’, 
BSOAS, xix, 1, 1 , 1-12). Of course, there 
is no harm, from anyone's ve, in 
together these pieces o narrative 

atinbuted to a given souroe; however, to 
claim that this gives an insight into the histori- 
cal work of the person in question would seem 
to me to be here the crucial and unjustified 


"fio 

third chapter deals with Wahb ibn 
Munabbih and is simply devoted to dismianng 
his value as a historian; rather, Duri sees him 
only as a and an informant of the 
so-called Lark t. ‘It would seem that the 


storytellers, w. s buds ebd priui 
at tames influenced the tone in which the stra 


was written in later periods by introducing a 
certain tendency towards on and 
fanciful imagination. But they are not, in any 
case, to be as historians, nor did they 
produce any cal a ohi bo deine 
of the stra’ (p. 185). But if a sense of histori 
consciouznems is, for Duri, what es 
real historians from all others he has 
proved the case for Wahb whose fi 
material is, acoording to the author's reoon- 
struction, presented m a chronological frame- 
work. The crucial element of a definitional 


Chapter iv on the Iraqi school attends to the 
development of & functional history for the 
pepe eg ae are œl forum. 

here given prominence include Abt 
and al-Mad&’inl. The interest of the 
historical school is in the «wea overall, with 
the emergence of ‘the idea of cultural oon- 
tinuity .. vein d d 
has on contemporary eventa, perti 
oe o the Abe EIMI aritcernoy ^p. et in. 
This chapter is based Duri's oon 
to Historians of the Mi Jas, ed. Lewia and 
Holt (London, 1962). 
As clearly stated in the introduction by Fred 
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Donner, tua work representa a fairly onera 
e oruoial historical ques- 
tions being discussed today. It is, however, & 
worthy piece of scho well documented 
with both Arabio lara 
sources. It is to see this sort 
being translated and published for 1t is, in fact, 
the element of intellectual interchange which 
this book ta that is its most cant 
element and contribution. A final should 
be sald concerning the translator’s work. The 
of this thankless taak is very 
; the text reads well, the footnotes have 
been verified and collated with newer or 
better editzons of texts, and much additional 
information has been provided which will prove 
of great value to many readers. 


A. BIPPIN 


AxBAR B. Anwep and Davin M. Hart 
(ed.): Islam in tribal societies: from 
the Atlas to the Indus. 343 pp. 
London, etc.: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1984. £7.95. 


The title of this book is likely to mislead. 
Here there is no discussion of epic verse, nor 
ee 

amongst ‘ tribal’ les. The 
cuenta of verlor of tho Que in various 
vernaculars is not illustrated by any texta, 
however brief. Islamic art m these societies is 
ignored, ee tho architecture of mosques, 

e methods of burial and the engraving of 
tombstones. Nowhere is tribal law, as opposed 
to tho Shar' illustrated by specific case studies 
or gawdnin. Lip service is paid to the pioneer 
studies of Musil, or Caro Biroja, for example, 
but their books burst at the seams with sub- 
stance which 16 sadly lacking in a number of 
these essays. 

This book ıs written by sociologists and 
anthropologi for others in tho seme disci- 
pline. several of the contributions are of 
outstanding interest does not alter this basic 
criticism. One or two have already been 
published, and no. 5, ‘ Suflsm in Somaliland : 
a study ın tribal Islam’, by I. M. Lewis, is a 
classio of rts kind. Most. ol tho aiya, which 
piu cider o etri deg rag 


with bibliographical 
There is a good index but tho pmi 


This is the well-known situation where the 
parts are better than the whole, where tho edi- 


worthy prose: for exam 
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the acosptance of the omnipotence and monism 
of God. Since The concise Oxford dictionary 
defines moniam as the ' doctrme that only one 
ultrmate principle or being exists’ or as ‘ any 
of the theories that deny the duality of matter 
and mind’, the statement 1s quite incompre- 
hensible. 

While the views of anthropologist and socio- 
logist on Islam and Islamic society without 
doubt counterbalance the lterature-based 
views of the traditional orientalist, 1t ia MEM 
to seo that the Pate ot disciplinary myop 
alse: a t where an in 
a become an here roan gr ora | 
li consultation between colleagues might 
have spared us the unacceptable amertions in 
these such as the revival of the myth 
of the oriad or e Pana TIGL on pago a7; and, 
on the same the statement the bulk 
of tho Dukksla aro descended from them. Ibn 
Khaldün made it clear centuries , in his 
History of the Berbers, that the were 
unquestionably Berber. ‘The origin of the 
Dukkala is & problem yet to be resolved : some 
regard them as Masmuda and others as 
Sanhaja’. Ibn Khaldün post-dates the Bani 
Hilal. 


H. T. NORRIS 


Anwar Q. CugiNz : Islam and the West : 
the Moriscos: a oultural and social 
history. [ix], 248 pp. Albany, N.Y.: 
State University of New York Press, 
[1983]. $44.50 (paper $16.95). 

Many scholars are familiar with the pioneer 
studies of Professor L. P. Harvey on the 
Moriscos and their struggle to survive in an 
oppressive lato medieval and renaissance 
somety, with Catholio Spain relentlessly pur- 
suing a cultural and nationalistio programme 

the remnants of the Moorish society 

which had controlled most of the i 

during the earlier medieval period. "a 

studies are more especially concerned with the 

literature of the Morsoos, in Aljamiado, their 

Spanish dialect, which was written m the 

Arabio script. This literature is a rich mine for 

legends and epics, for poetry and wisdom 

literature and for magical formulas, several of 
which are ted in ah. vii of this book. 

The author's mam intention us to provide a 
general mtroduction to the Moriscos and their 
ae edid contact 
and and, m this respect, book is 
oy aed It is easy to read, not over- 
burdened by footnotes, furnished with en 
extensive bibliography and attractively prin- 
ted. Much of the text is concerned with 
literature, although the first two chapters 
vide a historical introduction to the subject. 
Little known sources have been consulted in 
the reper uon of the texts which are given 
in Aljamiado with an translation. The 
whole content is of the widest interest and it 
will be essential for students of the 
studies, North African studios comparative 
literature. 
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It should, I think, be pomted out thet this 
study is exclusively concerned with Spam. 
Although there ıs passing reference to the role 
of the exiles in the cultural and politioal life of 
Morooco and Tunisia—sinoe in many ways the 
Moriscos furnish a parallel to the predicament 
of the Palestinians today—there is no attempt 
to outlme the sometimes important role they 
played m the history of the Maghrib as a 
whole. For example, at the end of the Sa'dian 
empire, the Morisoos were involved in the wars 
of By Muhammad al'Ayyüah!, the ruler of 
Saló, against the Christians at Axemmur and 
Larache. There, paradoxically, the Moriscos 
aided the Christians, and certain Moroccan 


‘ulami’ ruled in that ıt was lawful for 
al-'A: to t them because of their 
infidelity to Islam. 


Another question, about which more could 
have perhaps been said, is what exactly hap- 
pened to the very last remnants of the Moriscos 
in Spain after 1014. As late as 1830, there were 
reports oiroula in Morocco that there were 
to be found in men who dressed like 
Christians and who had access to the Arabio 
books in its libraries: ‘ All the men of 8 
believe them to be Christians, but some of the 
Muslims think that they are Muslims who oon- 
ceal their Islam from Christians ’ (orted in 
Hiat al-Mund wa'l-Afinna). There is also a 

flity that certain Morisoo-influenced 
bles found their way to the New World and 
are buried in the festive pageants about the 
triumph of Catholiciam and the recapture of 
Granada which take place in the towns of 
Mexico and Peru. The story of Montexuma's 
encounter with a bird on the of & lake 
adjacent to Maxico city, with a blade on its 
head wherein were depicted the stars of the 
night &nd men who would come from the East, 
&ppears to be based, in on the legend of 
Tower of Toledo and the Arab conquest of 
Spein. Thm, and other examples, seam to 
suggest that the Mudejars, and their sucoes- 
sors, the Morisoos, left & mark in the most 
unexpected corners of Spenish literature and 


There are a few mmor in the use of 
macrons and diacritics, and J am not entirely 
oonvinoed by the ing of the Arabio, 
Ropianca; and Eniglith. wo Jist oñ pags 35: 

e v, Iukayyifulu, and daf* 
in the sense of ' defen , need to be re- 

ing of khurdfat as ‘myths’. ‘myth ' 

really applicable in this context? I oan find no 
reference to the Story of the city of Alaton on 
page 45 (as entered in the index), nor do I think 

fikely that the Story of Tamim al Dart was 
inspired by the Arabian nights, at least nob 
the Mamlak version of Alf 
(p. 140). Minor comments on matters of detail 
fea! aes root Bojne providas a 
fascmating survey of the whole of Alja- 
miado literature and it is clear from his study 
of the material that the Morisoo e to 
keep alive their Islamio character much 
to medieval Arabio po literature. 

The cover design is a crude, and I would 
rather have sen some Arabic design than 
passages in Persian there. 

H. T. KORRIS 
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AuxAD ‘App Ar-Maütp Hardt: 
des Hijat: index a des. ouvra- 
ges d'Ibn Duqmaq ei + sur le 
Caire. — (Textes bee et Études 
Islamiquee, Tome xx.) 2 vols. rii, 
462; vi 219 pp. Le Caire: Institut 
Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale du 

' Caire, 1983. 

These two volumes are the first to be 
published of four, which will, when complete, 
pee an exhaustive series of analytical 

dexes to that encyclopaedic phical 
compilation, af Khitat, 1.6. Kitab al-mavod'tg 
wal &bar of al- (d. 845/1442), and the 
briefer extant fragments of Kitab al-tntipdr by 

Ibn Duqmàáq (d. 809/1400). Tho indexes are 

based on the Vollers (1310/1893) edition of 

Vols. 4 &nd 5 (the extant ons) of Kitab 

al-tattpdr and the Ee 0/1853) edition of 

Kitdb al-masot'tz. iy is eue in 


Index 


the mdex entries by , and the two 
volumes of the penis (3). This is a 
little puxxlmg at first as & b iilan of the 


numbers is not shown m a key. The other two 
editions of Kitdb albmawü'g, published by 
Matba‘at al-Nil and Gaston Wiet, are harmon- 
irod mith thp. DUM iiia Pago Vy-page 
concordance whioh forms an appendix to 

first volume. 

The compiler’s introduction to the first 
volume a in a French and an Arabio 
version, the latter bemg the fuller. It describes 
the contents af the four volumes and the orga- 
nization of the indexes, and gives a brief 
account of the two texta, which throws light 
on the somewhat incoherent structure of Kstab 
al-mowi'ts. The compiler notes that al-Magrix! 

intended to divide Kutäb al-masod‘ig 
Into seyon perta, up list of whioh, doaltig wiih 


the causes of ruin of m the 
text. He ae ace was 
taken a separate work, J, alumna 
bi- kumma, written al-Magrizf m 
Muharram 808/July 14065. dinh Snai 
on of Kitab al-aso' ig, about a 
the whole work (VoL rn, 244—519 of d 
edition), he as a misplaced addition to 
the text which would more oome in 
the fifth part as.planned by 


The first volume is devoted to an dex of 
personal names. This has been very fully and 


carefully with cross-references which 
facilitate o&tion. Thus under the lagab 
Sayf al-Din, so Pine Mamlúk period, 
about & hundred siia ndi 


fled. Tribal and ethnio names (e.g. Ta 
Sfidin are eio oledad in thie bee, ‘the 
volume contains seven indexes, the first 
being of Hijri dates by and month. In 
this the oom notes in his intro- 
duction to the first vo (p. viii) that the 
latest dates in Kib cl-mowd‘ig and Kitab 
alL-smtisdr are Hijja 843 and 798 respectively, 
thereby the published text of 
former work and the editor of the latter. Two 
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finally verse quotations. The forth 
third volume will provide an index of 
names, and the fourth will deal with cal 
terms. It is already olear that the work will 
form an invaluable tool for the utilization of 
the data offered by Kitdb al-mawi'‘iz in particu- 
lar. Perbaps m time a similar key will be 
furnished to its nineteenth-century oounter- 
part, al-Khitat al-jadida of ‘Al! Mub&rak. 


P. M. HOLT 


Wons» J. KnÜamn-Wusr: Arabische 
Musik in europdischen Sprachen: eine 
Bibliographe. xv, 124 pp. Wie- 
baden: Otto Harrassowits, 1983. 
DM 48. 


Until recently those studying the musio of 
tho Talamio MAII Kent have Had to cope with 
a laok of te reference works. e 
specialist bibliographical resources for b 
muaio, for example, hardly exceeded Farmer's 
pi survey of early (The 
sources of Arabian music) and Alouchi's did 
al-m«sigd al-‘arabiyya.) In the last decade, 
however, there has m an improvement in the 


general provision, with the a oo of such 
Sorka as Otuna’s Turk musikisi ansi 


graphies of Alouchi and now reosive & 
much-needed complement in the present work, 
whioh covers European-language materials on 
Arab music. 

There are a little over 2,100 entries in all, 
arranged alphabetically a to author, 
with & following subject index. This is broadly 
ad: some of the more general 
a lag. ica and Iwsrwmenten- 
kunde) are unwield and could with ad 
have been su The decision to ex 
from consideration materials relating specifi- 

to the Berbers and to the sacred music of 

Arabe is understandable If nore. 
less to be Mi bea petal when 
tiyay iow havo been 
in 


Elsewhere the author has been 


catholic in his a al it 
niei ag nca certain Cs 8 
slight] WE Teams 3 and 188, for 
fee ee ae Items 81 and 183, 


paesi epica eluents ce category 
of basio works on Islam which are of 

relevance at most; 310 and 317 that of articles 
which refer in their titles to but are in fact 
concerned solely with text. are two 
further areas where the desire to be comprehen- 
sive might with advantage have been resisted : 
Taference is noedlemly mide to é eae 


Lane, Doxy, 


even the OF D?); and the deliberately wide 
(an issue discussed in the introduo- 
to works on the history of music in 
and on Hispano-Arabio literature and its 
legacy results in the inclusion of a number of 


tion 
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fedi DE TZ, end T31 whioh may 
potap thought relevant background to, 
do not themselves deal with, the question 
of Arab musical influence. 
The following are selected points of detail : 
Items 8, 80, and 1,506 are Arabio language 
texts. 


18 is an un thesis. 

110 should be dated 1869, not 1969. 

314 is an incorrect duplicate entry of 231. 

In 555 the publication details (' 1005. 
Glasgow, 


In 1401 Schéhéraxade is not part of the title 
but of the author's name. 

787 and 788 are not by the same al-Ghaxill. 
787 has an incorrect reference to the J RAS, 
while 788 ts in and omits 
all reference to the major part of the trans 
lation in the previous volume, for details of 
which see 1280. 


In the text contains more than its 
fair of mistakes, beginning 
inauspictoualy in with the startling con- 
version of the author from Abdelkafi to 


Abdelkafir. But however irritating such 
blemishes may be, they do not detract 
essential worth of this 


3 
; 


and after. Given the spectacular of 
ethnomuai during this may be 
doubted w the would be as 
low in other fields. More , one may 
note that British since Harmer has 
contributed little, & fact which may 
occasion but—viewed in the light of 
current pricrities—hardly surprise. 
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Many of these interests are ted in 
his latest Variorum collection. prevtou 
volumes have appeared, in 1876 and 1977, and 
these contained a total of 54 articles on various 
aspects of medieval east-west relations. The 


t volume adds a further 21. It is 
vided into five sections, ‘ Les Croisés et la 
Terre Sainte’ includes ‘ Auguste, la 
croisade et la royaume’, ' itals >and 


i Bourgogne 
o en pagne méridionale (xir*-xin* 
siéolea) ', ‘Huon de Tabarió. La naissance 
d'une figure épique ', ' Église latine et églises 
orientales dans les états des Croisés : la destinée 


d'un de Josaphat’, and ' La féodalité 
de l'Orient latin et le mouvement communal: 
un état des *, ‘Le royaume de 
Chypre ' has‘ t latin et syrien en 
Chypre au xm®* ', 'Une économie 


coloniale? Chypre ob ses ressources agricoles au 
Moyen-Age', 'Le droit e& les institutions 
franques dans le de Chypre’, and 
"Dui famillo dé “ Vanities blang” dans le 


royaume de Ch: au milieu du xv* siècle : 
les Audeth et du Marethasse '. 
‘Latins et has ‘Les causes des 
victoires m d'a lea historiens 
occidentaux du xiu* ’, ‘Sur les pas de 


Plancarpin e de Rubrouck: la lettre de saint 
Louis à Sartaq’ (a review article on Pellict’s 
Recherches sur los chrétiens d Asis centrale e 
d'Exiréms-Orient), ‘Une ambassade mongole 
à Paris en 1282 ', ‘ Les Mongols et l’Oocident: 
deux siècles de contacts’, and ' Chrétiens et 
Mongols au conale : la Papeuté et les Mon 

de Perse dans la seconde moitié du xrr* siècle ' 
(the Council is that held at Lyons in 1274). 
Les missions’ has ' Les papes d'Avignon et 
J'érangélisation du monde non-latin à la veille 
du Grand Schisme ’, ‘ Le discours missionaire : 
l'exposition de la foi chrétienne dans les lettres 


des pos auz wars ay d prn "rad 
des quen orion en Occident au Moyen- 
Age'.' aes o$ voyaga” has Los gons 
de mer vus par les Cro: et par les pàlorina 

Voyages róels 


ot la politi boergnignonno envers ls état 
do le Mediterana tale’. There is a 
proface by the author and an index. 

Bo & collection of studies cannot of 
course be examined in detail in a short review. 
My own interest is aroused most of all by 

chard's articles on the relations between 


made his own. Of ‘Une 
ambassade m à Paris en 1262’ may be 
singled out as of special significance. This is 
& study centred on a unknown letter 


previoualy 
of from the TIkh&n Hhleg to St. Louis of 
France. The dooument was discovered by 
chance by Mr. Paul Meyvaert, and was pub- 
Hshed by him, with valuable annotation, in 


the letter’s contents are of considerable 
interest and importance, and its very existence 
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requires something of a revision of the account 
relations 


of Ikhinid- hitherto &o- 
cepted. Meyvaert thought it unlikely that the 
letter reached 8t. Louis; Richard 


thet ib did, and that a M. l 
em known to have been in Paris in 
was the mission that brought Hulegu’s letter. 
It seoms likely, however, that the embassy 
referred to was from Berke of the Golden 
Horde rather than from Htlegu (see P. 
"rasis in CAJ, xxu, 8-4, 1078, p. 286, n. 
Richard’s work is, am other things, an 
eloquent demonstration oF how contributions 
of great value to the study of Asian history 
continue to be made by scholars who have no 
pretensions to a knowledge of oriental lan- 
guagee. This impreagve assemblage of articles 
1s certain, in the convenient Variorum format, 
of a warm weloome. 


D. O. MORGAN 


Jous WarznBURY: The Egypt of 
Nasser and Sadat: the political eco- 


nomy of two regimes. (Princeton Stu- 
dies on the Near East.) xxiv, 475 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1983. £26. 

With this book John Waterbwy crowns his 
long years of acquaintance wi by 
drawing er much of the m he has 
dealt with previously, adding to it and re- 
casting the whole in a new, well-demgned 
framo. The result is a tho h, detailed, and 
balanced book that 1s both instructive and, 
quite frequently, witty. 

In ita ‘ political economy’ approach, the 
book aver a welcome departure from 
conventional treatments of Egypt that lay too 
much emphams on the nalities, con- 
spiracies and entourages of Nasser and Sadat 
as leaders. In that sense the main tutle of the 
book—The Egypt of Nasser and Sadat—may 
disappoint those readers who are looking for 
material on personal background, leadership 
styles, and conventional politics. Ironically, 
there seems to be more ‘ personal’ data about 
President Mubarak (in the preface) than there 
is about Naseer and Sadat in the entire book. 
The subtitle 1s in fact more revealing of the 
actual content: The political economy of two 
regimes. 

In the first part of the book, Professor 
Water sets about placing the Egyptian 
oase the contemporary ‘ political 
economy ' literature on the Btate's ' room for 
manoeuvre’. This is dealt with under three 
headings: (i) Authoritananigm and eoonomio 
development; (ii) State autonomy and state 
capitali ; and (ii) External Japonian . 
This framework is maintained throughout 
book, and some very important formulations 
are made which advance the anal cs 
the levels hitherto achieved by other authors, 
for example, in ch. xr, on ' State and class’, in 


The bulk of the book is a detailed analysis 
of major public policies. This, in spite of 
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Waterbury's apology ın the preface, is a most 
valuable attribute of the book. Among other 
it shows that the study of publio 
policies oan be ed to developing countries, 
and it counter ces the conventional 
emphams on personalities, intrigue and exotle 
specificity characteristic of many studies on 
e East. (Admittedly, this book would 
not make interesting rdg for the non- 
but there is no lack of chronological 
treatments of for those ap the 
subject for the time.) number of 
strings are then pulled together in Part 4, 
where those interested in the political system 
as a whole will find a lucid and concise analysis 
of many of its salient features. Although the 
specialist reader may find the chapters on the 
ublic sector rather recapitulatory at times, 
e will be rewarded by the fresh in i 
analysis of the public/private symbioma, 
its major groups of munfatihün, sugiwilin 
and a baie (pp. 171-88). 

The with Egypt's pi ees 
and international relations, which it tries to 
situato within a ‘ dependency ’ paradigm. This 
I find rather unsatistactory. The author seems 
to use the term ‘ dependency ’ to mean simply 
dependence or reliance, whereas rt implies a 
much more structural, and therefore more 
damaging, type of subservient relationship on 
many fronts (trade, finance, technology, cul- 
ture, eto.. It may be true that Hoyt 
dependenoe on the great powers has allo it 
to extract tribute from both" (p. 406), but 
funds alone do not mean development and it 
is hard to with the author's earlier 
hypothesis that ‘ development and dependency 
are compatible ' (p. 89). Dependency may lead 
to the receipt of : 1n some cases it may 
even lead to economic growth : but it is doubt- 
ful whether it could further the development of 
countries of the periphery. 

All m all, however, the book ıs ao rich in 
detail and so understanding of con- 
ditions that it should be highly reoommended, 
not to students of the Middle East but 
also to those interested m development issues 
and in publie policies in There are 
minor factual and inyuistlo errors some of 
which might have been avoided d the 
manuscript been given to an e oed 


Fayptlan to tond): As examples of the first 
kind: Ni'mat Fu'ad is not an arohaeo 
(p. 151); the correct name of the NDP officer 
is Fikri Makram Ubeid and he is not Makram 
Ubeid's son. Also, contrary to what the 
author maintains (p. 318), ' scientific socialism ’ 
1s mentioned in the National Charter of 1962 
(in ch. vi. Examples of the second kmd of 
error are: ‘oconvictzons’ cannot serve as a 
translation for ‘a (haaks); the official 
organ of the NDP is Mayo (not al-Mayo). 
There are also some inconsistencies: for ex- 
ample, Ali Sabri is & ‘ mildly leftist’ officer on 
p. 96, but has ‘ strongly leftist ideas ' on p. 824. 
These minor pointa, however, do not detract 
from the value of this work, which I would 
regard as the most comprehensive and thoro 
treatment available at t on public 
policies in contemporary t. 


NAEXÍIH AYUBI 
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BrANIBLAW CHOJNAOKI: Major themes 
in Ethiopian pointing: 14 
developments, the influence of foreign 
models and their adaptation, om the 
13th to the 19th oontury. ( 


Forschungen, Bd. 10.) [565] 
Wiesbaden: Frans Steiner V 
GmbH, 1983. DM 272. 

The author of this im volume spent 


no lees than 25 of his life in Ethiopia, the 


5) as librarian and museum 


him to make full use of all ed work in 

the fleld, and he cient familiarity 

with the old litare la of the country, 

Ge'ez, to oope with the inal i 

whioh accompany an Ethiopian paint- 

a ET In those years 
coclesiasti the 

cash value of church objecta, 

to flood the Ababa art market with 


and and many of these were acquired 
for the "s by the ourator 
himself or his &sstants. Thus an 
almost unsuspected ch of the country’s 
art—the pain of ioons—oould be property 
studied and ted for the first time. In 
addition, fleld by the author and others 
yielded inval new material And one 
devotee of the country, Diana Spencer, made 


a succession of relevant discoveries, whioh 


Ethio studies. 

The work oom ight chapters, each 
suooeedod by a of illustra- 
tions m for the first tame (some 
of them coloured, but of very variable quality). 
Half the are devoted to 
the imagery of the Virgin her dominance 
in art reflects her overw role in 

religious thought popular 


earlier times superseded stan 
in the seventeenth ae ae based on 
form of prints) by 


esuita. 
pts 
European = 


to Coptio oral tradition ar to the 
apocryphal scriptures current in 
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Chapter vii, ‘ peinters in 15th and 
Early 16th-century i ', is the most 
important in the book, proving more oon- 
alusively than ever before the profound effect of 
Immigrant Europeans (mainly Italian) on the 

of 


fifteenth century some new subjects were 
ir ie ri fot otam Mis ang 
or Galaktotrophousa in 
book). Then there was Niooló Brancaleone, 
arriving about 1480, whose name as a painter- 
oraftaman who spent a lifetime in Ethiopia had 
long been known. But between 1969 and 1978 
Diana Spencer actually discovered some of his 
signed works in remote churches in the Gojjam 


&nd Amara Baynt, so now his many or 
probable contributions to painting 
can be assessed. include a new Bt. 


e eae RE. and maiden to 


sexi of bes 
Deemition ; cereal Epes of Vi 
Hiatal cid men (om to be bennod I 


Europe under papal disapprobation); a 
with new attributes and & Descent 


ma Lamia arin of Hal Bae 
tine manner in whioh, however, Christ 


into their art even 
local life. Bub by th elghtemth oentury suh 


sores of te Fidis eI. 


became the most represen 
of any Biblical event, possibly beceuse such a 
journey could be seen as a reality by Ethio 
pilgrims travelling to Jerusalem the 
route. The Holy Family usually proceeds on 
foot. Joseph has an Ethiopian prayi 
sloped over his shoulder, the servant 
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accessible, and difficult either to date or to 
relate to other branches of the Ethiopian arts. 
Two of the exam les cited, from rook-hewn 
churches at Talibala (Maryam ) and Qorgor in 
Geralta, do not seem to cr the author's 
chronology and their proposed ods must be 
regarded as conjectural (mcidentally fig. 64, 
depicting the great Virgin at Qorgor which 
resembles a Rumuan snamenis 100n, 18 reversed). 

It is easy to be orrtacal. The book 1s perhaps 
too full of mmutely detailed and 
abounds in footnotes com additional 


see the wood for the trees. As a reference book 
1t has another defect: the captions do not 
etiiyas bbe og babe tho paintiiga (otten fa 
from obvious) and the special of 
themes and forms’ includes no references to 
the at all. Bo this is hardly a first book 
for the ‘ wider public’ mentioned in the pre- 
face, But Ethiopian art, however debased and 
corrupted rt may seem at first sight, has (and 
deserves) its lovers and rts addicts. For them, 
and for historians too, this book will make 
essential and often compulsive reading. 
DAVID BUXTON 


rud Harz: The different collec- 


tions of ndgé ns in Ethiopic 
literature and ir contributions. 


(Oikonomia. Quellen und Studien zur 
Orthodoxen Theologie, Bd. 19.) 


[ii], [L04] pp. Erlangen: Lehrstuhl 
Geschichte und Theologie des 
a Ostens, 1983. 


By ndgé h the eathor intends such 
collections of kyna to the saints of the 
Ethiopian Ghuroh as are grouped together 
under the title Mgsvabeher ndgdd, ‘God 
reigns’ (Psalms, 98:1). From an Ethioplo MS 
source he has identifled four such collections : 
one called Arks by the sixteenth-century monk 
Taste Mika'ol; a second by the emperor Zar'a 
Ya‘qob (1484-68); a third by the monk 


. None have so 
far been published, but the three are well 
ted m MB. Getatohew's purpose in 

study ıs to identify the three attested 
Bua e whioh he regards as rivals, com- 
petang for recognition as the hymnary of the 
saints of the Church (Zar’a Ya'qob's epparentl 
the most su ), and to mdicate th 
relationships to one another. This task he 
performs Ioidiy and oogently, wor from 
& unique authority on and command ot G»'ox 
Ch literature. Texts and translations are 
und for & number of the more important 
ymns. The author is also able to extract 
some valuable incidental information from the 
hymns. Although largely of coclemastical 
referenoe, with materml on a number of 
hitherto unknown Ethiopian saints, a measure 
of important historical information emerges, 
such as references m the Arke oolleotzon to 
aaloe, destslbed Bero as HEADE i toice 
Muslims, described here as Hanafis ; 
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by Zara Ya‘qob to the mysterious death of 
Dawit I (1882-1411) and dates for the 
Bolomonid restoration (10 Nahase) and the 
death of Yakunno Amlak (16 Sane); and 
vital data on the short reign of Tewodros I 
(1418-14) in the colection of Giyorgis, in 
which, moreover, Getatohew detects a marked 
leaning towards the Roman Church, interesting 
àtao atly e date- This is a valuable and fascin- 
ating stud ay, the more so since esta- 
mates of the genre by Cerull and Guidi, who 
seem unaware of the divergent texts, do not 
acoord it the prominence it deserves. There 
is, however, an uncharacteristic mustranalation 
on p. 23 where Hue of ther abundant 
righteousness’ should be ' abundant grace of 
their nghteousness ’. 
A. X. IRVINE 


N 
UrmicH BRAUKÄMPER: Die Kambata: 
Geschichte und eines. sud- 
Bauernvolkes. (Studien 
rur Kulturkunde, Vol. 65.) xiv, 
330 pp. 9 plates. Wiesbaden: Frans 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1983. DM 82. 


Ulrich Braukamper and Werner Lange, his 
colleagus at Pro: r Haberland’s much 
esteemed Frobenius Institute at Hamburg, are 

well known for their work on south- 

aber arie Their researches have expanded 

and enriched our kn of the cultural 

history and social anthropo of some of the 
least studied areas of the country. 

Braukamper's interests have led him to 
make a thorough mvestigation of the region's 
oral traditions. lainmg the mgnificanoe of * 
ths type of he ed over & decade 
ago that in south-west pia ' the fundus of 
written records’ was ‘ static’, and could not 
‘ quantitatively be enlarged’, for ‘further 
discoveries of authentic source materials’ was 

to be expected ', whereas ‘ the collec- 
ton o oral traditions ' could be expected not 
only to open ‘new information sources ' , but 
also to create ‘new historical 
This was, ho held, beosuse whereas the written 
documents dealt mostly with ‘a “ history of 
events ” concentrated around 
raises iac e E eh 
dynastio » oral traditions transmitted 
* cultural ' on ' the economic and m 
dove utuant of the whole group’. (Journal 
Ei Studies, X1, 2, 1978, 40.) e validity 
of thesis was later established in 
Braukamper's Geschichte der Hadiya Sud- 

(Wiesbaden, 1980) which was 

zri much commended by Edward Ullen- 
dorff in BSO.AS, xrv, 2, 1882, 172-3. 

The present volume, besed on field-work 
conducted between 1070 and 1974, foouses 
attention on the Kambeta, a East 
Cushitao group of perhaps a third of a million 
inhabitants ae an aree 1mm: Kl 
of the Hadi: e work falls into two 

: logical outline of Kam bata 

, which occupies about a third of the 

book, and a study of Kambata social organiza- 
tion, past and present, with particular atten- 
tion to governmental institutions, which takes 
up the remaining two-thirds. The historical 


cha which are based largely en oral 
but also on a number of written 
sources, provide & coherent account of the 
area's history from the thirteenth oentury to 
the Ethropian Revolutaon of 1974. reveal 
tater alia that the years of the nine- 
teenth oentury a formative period 
in Kambata as in other parts of 
time when a local ruler, King Degoiye, of 


and alaves. The Kambate king, who was 
chosen from among male members of the ruling 


dynasty by a dba or state council, a 
Dine ee wed witli few sacked trap: 
pings. The monarch, though expected as 
several other Ethiopian societies to be free from 
phymoa] defects, was not shrouded from public 
view as, for example, in the erstwhile kingdom 
of Kaífa; he from the sovereigns of 
Ohristian Ethiopia in that he was not a 
military leader, and therefore t most of 
his time in his palace rather going on 
campaigns or expeditions. Some of the suthor’s 
most interesting cha deal with the 


ap t mfluence on bata society of the 
vods OF age ponp. aystarh, ih use arang the 
Oromos, the permanent ties, almost a brother- 
hood, which unite abba-guda of males 
circumcised at the same time, the ritual 
and other significance of hunting as & training 
for warfare which has of poiso parallels in 
uM . The &ocount of 
er bud on is inevitably 
sketchy, for vede All ae ee el 
d converted. to Christiamty during the 
"and dde epic ait shat Chere 
ipu intrusion in early times as 
evmoed by the fact that Kambeta religious 
concepts of chronology and yarious 
food rituals have much in common with those 
of Ethiopian.Orthodox Christians. Slavery was 
traditional in Kambata, as in other parts of 
Ethiopia, and survived indeed well into the 
twentieth oentury. Though this reviewer 
would not dissent from the author's oonolusion 
that the pre-war anti-slavery measures had 
little effect, Braukamper should perhaps have’ 
mentioned on pp. 182-8 not only the 1928 
edict, but the decree of 1931. The 
English translation is likewise inaccurate in 
stating on p. 801 that the 1023 law decreed the 
‘abolition of slavery’. In fact it sought no 
more than its gradual eradication. This was 
universally recognized at the time ; for example, 
by a practising lawyer A. L, Gardiner who even 
r the 103] decree stated that it would take 
& generation to termmate slavery (Journal of 
Comparative Legislation and International Law, 
xv, 1938, 202). 
Dis Kambata, like the other volumes in this 
series, is well produced, with good aketch- 


mape, ndexoa and bibli phy, as well as a 
summary in 
Though we must be grateful for this 


a e Re 


hog in itself oo in that it is merely 
part of the Ethiopian symbol for Ts). On the 
other hand in the case of Menilek’s chronicler 
G&brà Sallase Waldd Aragay, inar iic iun 
altogether ignored the father’s name 

ict are ie sonnet 
instead alioed the a name into 


Rupr PauL Lrypyer: Nomads and 
Ottomans in medieval Anatolia. 
(Indiana University Uralic and Altaio 
Series, Vol 144.) xiv, 167 pp. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana Uni- 
versity prees, [1983]. 320. 

It must have struck many readers of Paul 
Wittek's The rise of the Ottoman Sw pire (1988) 
that the evidential besis for ita famous theory 
of the state is, to say tho least, slender, 
consisting as it does of one inscription and one 
far from straightforward chronicle. Yet it is 
historical orthodoxy, and it has found its way, 


albeit rabiei grad ally, prgn [mto eas on 

European short summary 

pe rad in Donya Hay THa in tha fono fowrioentà 

and ANM for pier 
eie. Ue dl fosa ha sach 

rara ble books as Maurice Keen's 


a Be Ravi td eb (1090) iic; 
on the more specifloall m ade, J. J. 
Baunders's History of 
(1071). The long 
Vague a Ay ees 
in part by the elegance and 

Wittel's demolition of the traditional view of 
Ottoman o predisposes his reader 
towards the proffered alternative— 
and in part by awed respect, to put it no 


attempted in 


telleotual history. That is, that when the 
newly-ostabluahed Ottoman state called in 
‘wlamd’ to amisi 


origins 
provide a ble 
polity would not in fact, from 


& historical phenomenon. What he 
is to apply to the evidence for the carly 
Ottomans findings of some of those modern 
seta a rid coopera ef 

Jess ana eaae ta eee! 
he has not done at all in a simplistic or an 
ahistorical way. To a non-anthropologist he 
seems to have used his data with caution— 
though whether or not he has used it at all 
points correctly is not for me to say. One does 
not need to subsoribe to the view that social 
provides the essential framework 


time and o produces the effects of truth ’ 
ee and of the Roman NHwmpire, ed. 
. B. Bury, 


8, London, 1906, oh. xxvi, 77).) 
add the oonsiderati 


pethopa ia adding that tt garid nos 
be otherwise in 1 ee sey 
however, and argues what to Wittek 
seemed conclusive evidence of the non- 
existence of the Ottoman tribe is in faot 


precisely the opposite. He is referring here to 


4 
m. 


Y 


vaguenses of the Ottoman 
their starting-point nor in the 


the Mongols of 


from all and 
tines who were 


from the Latins in 1261. 

The remainder of the book explores the 
question of how the Ottomans, once ostab- 
lished and ‘ sedentarixed ’, treated the nomads 


of Anatolia whose had been 
Morem c are vip to power. The 
answer is, in a word, badly. This 
of the book is rather different the 


discontent, that by the end of the fifteenth 
century it had become & to them that 
their best hope was no the Ottomans 
but the Turcoman, nomadic, tribal movement 
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$-19; ‘Stimulus and justification in early 


Ottoman history ', Orthodox. Theological 
Review, 27/2, 1982, 207-24; ‘What was a 
nomadio tribe?', Ci i Studies in 


omparative 
Society and History, 24/4, October 1982, 
889—711. 
I suspect that this book may got a 

ride from both DEOR and ant n 
gista. Being neither of these, I can only reco 
my own reaction, which is that Nomads and 
Ottomans in medieval Anatolia is the most 
interesting and ht-provoking book I have 
read in many a long day. The Ottomanists may 
or may not like rt, but I shall be surprised if 
early man studies, whatever the ultimate 
fate of Lindner’s ideas, are ever quite the same 


again. 
D. O. HORGAN 


ELIZABERTH A. ZACHARIADOU: Trade 
and orusade: Venetian Crete and the 
emirates of Menteshe and Aydin 
(1300-1415). (Library of the Hellenic 
Institute of Byzantine and Post- 
Byzantine Studies, No. 11.) xxxvi, 
268 pp., 2 plates. Venice: Istituto 
Ellenico di Studi Bizantini e Post- 
bizantini di Venezia, 1983. 

This im t study grew out of its third 


pert, which is an edition and th dıs- 
cussion of copies of Latm versions of seven 
basically commercial between the 


Venetian Duca di Candia and the emirs of 
Menteshe and Aydin, between 1811 and 1407. 
The texts are in Yale Beinecke and Venice 
Correr MSS, derrving from the Cretan Kallergi 
family, to which Dr. Zachariadou first drew 
attention in 1974. She com the o6 
by republishing four treaties, moauding 
another version of the Cretan—Menteshe 

ment of 1408. The treaties (or truces Mero 
salves are intrinmoelly in ing: Venetian 
proformas pertly ada to o diplo- 
maso principles, Br a oak on a lost semi- 
demotio Greek intermediary. 
showed, evidence for the internal life of the 
two emirates is ed: basically one must 


reconcile quite a t Western material 
with the tan’ Enveri, which are very 
different sources. These treaties provide a link. 


They have their own limitations, but happily 
iadou wrings what can be got out of 
them for wider matters in the first two parts 
of the book, on historical background and 
trade. This amounts to a selective but level- 
headed re-examination of the tortuous 
of the southern Aegean in the fourteen 
centary, which is invaluable, It should be 
balanced by A. T. Luttrell's forth study 
ee af. Rhods, 1310-1421. 
Zacharia prompta, rather than asks 
questions, but offers evidence for possible 
answers. The question that must arise is that 
by her title: was trade worth the 
cost of crusade? In fact crusa and other 
restrictions on trade (such as the Mamlük 
boyoott after 1291) do not seem to have 
bothered Venetians in the Aegean overmuch, 
while it was a crusade that put Smyrna into 
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Frankish hands from 1844 until Timur in 1402 
—at a price. The cost of defanoe of Frankish 
and Byzantine Aegean islands was commonly 
borne locally and was apparently bearable. 
But the cost of Venetian offence was also 
largely borne locally, largely by the Greeks of 
the Republic's semi-autonomous forward base, 


Crete, and was ap tly unbearable: 
military impositions to major Cretan 
revolts in arises of 1833, 1842-48 and 


1868-65. Zachariadou cites Kantakouxenos’s 
low of Turkish naval skills (to which 
may be added that of a B tine witness of 
the fall of Venetian onike, who thought 
Venetian seafarers were incapable of land war 
on Turkish terms). Both views may be 
questioned, but the fact is that fourteenth- 
century Frankish fleets usually had the upper 
hand. They were and costly: in 1941, 
6,000 foot and 12,000 were at sce. But 
amid what at first aight to be ahronio 
and costly erally The 
treaties and other indications show how swiftly 
Veneto-Turkish business reverted to usual in 
Theologo—Ayasoluk and Palatia-Miletos after 
upheavals on both sides. Aydin’s forces were 
among those which the Sancta Unto defeated 
spectacularly by land and see at Adramyttion 
in 1384. But three years later its emir was ina 
to insist on higher (in one case double) 
enetian duties on staples. 

To narrow the on: who needed whom 
more? It cannot be answered quantitatively. 


Zachariadou is cautious about 
quantafying weights and measures (the wegaia 
of wine, pp. 1 , not in also 


as a Euxine measure in 1418: Iorga, 
otes ef extraiis, 1, 272-75). There 15, anyway, 
no evidence of scale, let alone the accounts of a 
Badoer, to explain the attractions of commerce 
m such circumstances. Important Cretan 
imports seem to have been slaves (perhaps 
mostly Greek), horses (which, unlike pre 
Euxine indications, cost less than slaves), 
corn and cereals of all kinds. Zachariadou 


implies was exported (p. 150)—4s an Ionian 
survival or Turkish mtroduction? These 
imports seem to have been meant chiefly for 


(except, ip cda soap) was & uot 
to Venice and 
improbebly, to Crete. 
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high duties ( (ap to 8%). The picture elsewhere 
suggests that entrepreneurs did not 
make great fortunes in Anatolia, where looal 
rulers tended to trade with them at the expense 
of their own subjects. Yet these emirs may 
have lost some of the advantage of ther 


position by farming out to monopolies, 
which Zachariadou gives what little is known 
of their end on pp. 134-35. The 
naer o of I have used 

vo a alata further on the 
ri pa than she, rightly, has pushed 
it. But it docs that trade was not 


worth the oost of crusade, and that Crete 
needed the emirates more than vice-versa. 
The Greek agricultural po on-of both 
the emurates and Crete, which presumably 
pone! ouct ee eee 
the crusade, hardly surface in the documents. 
It is à massrve common demographio cultural 
link betwoen the two which might be remem- 
bered. But the symbiosis of the Greeks’ rulers 
too seems to have been more than a matter of 


mutual oonvenienoe before the Ottomans 
aborted ıt. Zachariadou es that at this 
timo Menteshe was to Venetuans Turchia 


iteelf, as they m turn were tho original Franks. 
Elizabeth Zachariadou appropriately dedi- 
cates this masterpiece to the memory of Paul 
Wittek. It is surely worthy of her SOAS 
daskalos. 
4. 4. M. BREYER 


MicHaxL Ursos: Regionale Reformon 
im osmamschen Reich am Vorabend 


der Tanzimat. Reformen der rumel- 
tachen Provinsialgouverneure im Ge- 
ngel von Manasis (Bitola) sur 
TM der A dd Mahmuds 
(1808-39 dliche Unter- 
ss 73.) Berlin: Klaus 
Sohwarz Verlag, ed 
Dr. Ursinus's study is intenta DAITOW 
in scope and modest in its oonolusions ; it is 
none the less a work of conmderable impor- 
tance. Its oentral theme is the suooemaful 
attempt made by successive Valis of Rumeli 
between 1816 and 1834 to introduce reforms 
into the administration of extraordinary or 
* extra-] ' taxation in the administrative 
district (kaza) of Manssur—reforms which 
clearly anticipate those whioh were to be 
ed for the Ottoman Empire as a whole 
under the 1839 Hai: Serif Gulhane. Such 
provinolal anticipations of the  Taxmsmai 
reforms have been notioed before, but Ursinus 
is the first scholar to examine them in a syste- 
matio fashion, albeit in a single administrative 
district. His study has exemplary value, not 
least in its use of Ottoman provinciel archives: 
the crpel source is the excellent series of 
judiciel and administrative records pre- 
served in the Arhiv na Makedonija, Skopje. It 
is to be ho say pede pedi idia 
be amplifi 
of other este depa tae neas upon 
similar souroes. 
The reforms examined by Ursinus turned 
upon issues broeder than those of technical 
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fiscal administration : in the 
superseesion of the office of local kaza dyom by 
that of a salariod sandık emini, they repre- 
sented an attempt by the state's provincial 
organs to recover that portion of their authority 
which had been during the previous 
oen by local 
appear to have been devel: 

empirical fashion ; none the e a ie 

tive tendency was unmistakable. From X 
onwards, the Vali of Rumeli began to inspect 
the tem ; which registered the a - 
tionment of taxes; this practice was 

after 1824—four years before the central 
government in istanbul made a none too 
successful attempt to institute similar 

tions on its own account. After 1810, revenue 
surveys (iahrir) were carried out by the local 
authorities at regular seven-year intervals, and 
after ners the basis of tax apportionments was 
m place of the aingle 


y 
ied to the fertility of its 


These apparently successful attem’ to 
tighten fiscal control served as the ical 
to the eviction of the local notablas 
their entrenched positions as fiscal 
intermediaries. In the second decade of the 
nmneteenth century, the post of kara dyans 
Manastır was mon by three powerful 
families, and & concentration of power 
marked the offices of derukdeo, or contracted 
‘ representative ' of a | of tax-payers: the 
five bi current or former 
holders of the office of kara dyas—' 
sented' over three- 
Aran for taxation, m pean 
gave them considerable opportunities 
for money-lending and the imposition of illegal 
dues and angarya. What followed was as much 
an assault upon as upon institutaons. 
After 1828/1824 members of the three domi- 
nant families were excluded from the posts of 
kaza dyasa, soyvoda and and their 
places ware taken Py. lower love) figures who 
d not hold contracts as derwAdeci. 1830 saw 
the Vali Regid Mehmed P. 
derubhdsot institution 
of its abuses, and some three years 
post of kasa dyaxs was abolished by stealth : 
the current holder was removed, and not 
replaced. The office of kaza dyans now gave 
way to the new of sandık emini, or district 
treasurer, with powers over tha ne ri 
of taxes. The first appointee, a Jewish sarraf, 
osodai L a Moslem who had 


& 


t continuity in respect cf personnal, 
rminus shows that the creation of the new 


taces, confirming n of oontrol to 
the Val and his officers. 
Ursinus's work inevitably poses a number of 
questions. It remains to be seen how far his 
results may be there are other 


tion of dyankks in the 1 and published 
poatemporary deftera: tint’ ab parallel chines 
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in fiscal practices in other Balkan districts. 
The attitude of oentral government towards 
sing DEOR CUM reu AU In 
the absence of any evidence to the contrary, 
Ursinus's taus a. prorumpit. that the reforms were 
initiatives may be accepted, 
o renter e 

the enunciated in the Hatt-ı Serif 
of 1889 remains None the less, Dr. 


Ursinus's ap 1s clearly a valuable one, 
and it may be tentatively suggested that his 
oonoentration the practical needs and 


possibilities of administration may bale an 

rm the Tannmat as 

rather than ply ae a programme as an 
of the history of its own era, rather than 


Mo ak 
Y. A. K. YABAKUNR 


Envo R. Totepano: The Ottoman slave 
trade and its su sion, 1840-1890. 
(Princeton Studies on the Near East.) 
xix, 307 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Prinoe- 
ton University Press, [1983]. £21.20. 
Based on European (mainly British) and 

American archives, and on the Ottoman 

archives this study traces the history of the 

attempts to suppress the slave trade to the 

Ottoman Empire during the nineteenth oen- 

try: It is important to note that the subject 

is the slave trade, and not slavery and the area 
mvolved is the Ottoman Empire, not the 

Muslim world. 

The first two chapters are devoted to a 
description of the Ottoman slave-trading net- 
work, the system of marketa, slavo 
dealers and the economics of the trade. The 
Ottoman slave trade was varled but & 
broad distinction may be between the 
trade in black slaves from Africa the 
Mediterranean, Red Sea and Persian and 
the trade m white slaves from Circassia. 
Toledano makes an im t distinction 
between the attitude of the Ottomans to the 
one and to the other for they presented 
different problems. Rough! i 
case of the abolition of the 
the Ottomans responded to 
Europe and from Britain, while in 
the case of the trade, which attracted 
lees European notice, the Ottomans dealt with 
the trade themselves for their own reasons. It 
will be convenient to discuss the two branches 


pios M Ottoman deaire to 


abolish the African slave trade and the Otto- 
mans ed to British pressure (whioh 
from the humanitarian anti-slavery 

tobby), exerted steadily from 1840 onwards. 
After initial enthusiasm for drastic solutions 
subsided, Britain pursued a step by step 
approach : first, the attention of the Ottomans 
was drawn to abuses and they were persuaded 
D agree 1O betae oris oÑ párt: of-tho: trado, 
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panded in another, although appearances 

decep a cealousenteatoring 
oie pix icit t give 
riis iieri e ina aii trade 
ii ob aaa at ie ee 
what a in 
the E e late ERRES Tho 
campeign against the trade proceeded, how- 
ever, from securing better treatment for slaves 
in tranait, to restrictaons on the im tion of 
slaves, to the prohibition of the can trade 
in 1857, and to the enforcement of the pro- 


hibition especially the 1880 conven- 
tion which gave British ships the right of 
search. i 

It would be to see the abolition of the 
alave trade from as merely the extrac- 


tion of reluctant concessions from Ottomans 
deeply attached to alavery. It is true that 
Ottomans did not seo slavery through the same 
eyes as Britons; as the British Ambassador, 
Bir Henry Elliot, pointed out, it was difficult 
to oriticize slavery to a man whose wife was a 
former slave. None the leas, Toledano makes 
the important point that the ethos of the 
Tanzimat was hostile to slavery. The problem 
was leas one of lack of will of want of 
means. What was wanted and was found in 
1880 was & formula which would enable 
British means to be employed without damag- 
ing the necessary of the Ottoman 


gorenment. At of the 1880s the 

can alavo teada, while nòt wxtingtlatind. 

was substantially reduced. 

The Ciroassian trade ted different 
blems. Traditional] e core of the trade 
been the suppl of female slaves to 

Ottomans who could afford em—e beautiful 


young Circassian woman d fetch 8,000 
piastres, four times the figure for an African 
male destined for domestic service. While the 
trade remained in this form there was no 
Ottoman desire to abolish it. It was the influx 
of Circassian landlords during the 1880s, 
with them their agricultural alaves, 
the situation, presented a prob- 
lemn whioh. threataned. in. esci code, and 
obliged the Ottomans to take action to control 
the trade. 


This is an excellent work, notable 
ie the ae Oe ne 
with which th handled, and for the 
sensible and ix tious Jadgemienth of ticaathar. 
It represents an important addition to the 
history of the slave trade and to our under- 


standmg of the nature of the nineteenth. 
century Ottoman reform movement. 


M. B. YAPP 


Rucnanp Q. Hovawnisian: The Republic 
of Armenia: Vol. 11: From Versailles 
to London, 1919-1920. xv, 603 pp. 


Berkeley, Los es and London: 

University of California Presa, [1983]. 
£28, $45. 

This substantial ph is the second 


volume of Richard Hovannisian’s trilogy on the 
Republic of Armenia and the third volume 
(indluding his Armenia on the road to indepen- 


26 
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dence 1918, [1967]) of what is plainly the major 
work in English on the sub eot. The materials 
used—Armenian, French, British and United 
States archives plus a large haul of monographs 
—are very extensive, and the treatment of 
events ıs on a soale to matoh the sizo of the 
materials. The present volume oovers only the 
eventa of eight months—from the proclama- 
tion of the Republic on 28 May 1919 until the 
de facto recognition of ıt by the Supreme 
Council in January 1920—but it contains 600 
However, as Hovannisian tells us that 
first draft contained 8,000 typewritten 
npe iine must feel that they have been 
y 
The volume 1s skilfully divided into chapters 
around themes and topics as these 
came to the fore at vanous times during the 
period concerned, so as to present somethmg 
which can be read as a story and an exorting 
one at that. Apart from the first sketch of the 
condition of Armenia in May 1919 and two 
chapters dealing with in politics and the 
of government of the Republic, the 
Laster are inevitably concerned mainly with 
the external relations of the Republic, for its 


Azerbaijan) and its ability to attract the 
support of an outaide power. On tho relations 
fa Fe states of Transcaucasia, Hovannisian 
comments that ‘the complex demo- 
POS of Transcaucesia made the formation 
of ar othalcally hom eous countries & virtual 
impoenbility ’ ste Unfortunately, this 
circumstances di ‘not prevent the three states 
from een to jeve precisely that end. 
There was that Armenia could do to 
E reducing its Armenian popula- 
tion, but ong dang Armenia came to 
pone conflict as the two states strove to 
control strategio areas and to alter the popula- 
tion balance of their states. A key aim for 
both states was to access to people of the 
same ethnio or ous character; neither 
could be indifferent to the future political 
shape of Eastern Anatolia, whether it should 
be Turkish or Armenian or Kurd. The 
Anatolian dimenmon is always in the beck- 
ground of this book but the author's concern 
is with the Republic and not with the Armen- 
ians of Asia or. 
Help from a Greet Power was the hope of 
Armenians and they were better a to 
around the worid than 
were arg ie aig One poembility was that 
Britain might be persuaded to retain its forces 
in Transcaucasia and act in support of 
Armenian claims. To many British observers, 
however, sup for Armenia offered no 
advantage to Britain, although Hovannisian 
may be mistaken in iden these men with 
British India; the differences between British 
observers were those of personality and 
LA in particular Colonel C. B. 
representativo of British 
Indian opinion. was a Persian consti- 
tutionalist and wanted to see Azerbaijan part 
of a regenerated Persia; to him such a result 
was much more im t than the strategic 
advantages to Britain which he affected to 
discern. In the end it did not matter; the 
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decision was made by the British Cabinet 
which wanted to the troo pare fer 
domestic reasons. er, arenas 
were Italy, Franos, the United a and 
Angee Italy toyed with the notion of assum- 
reponat for the aree but thought 

ene Franoe talked about an expedition 
to the on but was never serious; and the 
United States dithered for a long tame, dela 
Gia who pase process, beira in. the end 
turning down à mandate and oontenting her- 
self with relief aid to Armenia and gratuitous 
advice to all concerned. The missing piece in 
this volume is Rusia, still m the throes of 
orvi| war, but it may be anticipated that 
Rusman views will figure largely in the final 
volume. 

These events or of them have been 


the subject of se mo hs in recent 
years, inoluding those "Ey. Kaxeritadeh, 
Gidney, and Busch, but it may safely be seid 
that in his ample treatment of the Trans- 
caucasian problem from the Armenian view- 

int Hovannisian has made & major contri- 

ution to several issues. The 
author’s sym with the Armenian cause 
at times may lead hım to treat Armenian 
accounts lees critically than he might have 
done (what, for example, can a t 
shaped fire ' be? (p. 217)), but he never te 
lus sympathies to blind him on essentials, as 
us shown in his ruthless dissection of the 
tentions of Armenian politicians and thor 
partos. 


M. B. YAPP 


Montka Gronke: Arabische und pers- 
wohe Privaiurkunden des 12. und 13. 
Jahrhunderts aus Ardabil (Aserbeid- 
schan). (Islamkundliche Untersuch- 
ungen, Bd. 72) [ix], 555 pp., 4 plates. 
Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Vidas 1982. 


The remnants of the archive of the shrme of 
Shaykh Rafi al-Din at Ardabil promise to 
provide the material for a minor academic 

industry for a long time to oome, but Dr. 
Gronke's work, a slightly revised version of her 
Gottingen thems, is the first book-length study 
of any of the material. It covers one of the 
most interesting groups, the judicial and 
notarial documents from before the destruc- 
tion of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, or rather, since 
the collection has never been fully set in order, 
those accessible on the bass of the reviewer's 
hasty sorting of the main body of ne 

e su ent pho png € of 
them by De ea ere 

e dor sa ae nae 

ey date from A.H. 517—654/4.D. 1123-1250, 
though one is a certified oo of later date and 
a scond deed of 771/1 appears on one 
verso. Isolated pieces from the eastern Islamio 
lands of similar or even earlier date are known 
but the Ardabil ones have the added merit of 
a certain measure of cohesion due, not so much 
to their connexion with the shrme, which did 
not exist when were issued, as to the fact 
that they all come from a relatively small aree, 
one where medieval sources are com vely 
rich. Moet were issued in the 
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and Tabriz. Nearly all are 
| the ini: of > 


baer 

m oocur. 

and the numerous attestations and endorse- 

ments are in Arabio but four of the texta, 

in the earliest of all, are in Persian. 
editaons of the texts are accom- 

panied by translations and detailed oommen- 


tarkes, in the logical tradition of 
Grohmann and . A major portion of 
the o section 1s devoted to the examins- 


tion of formal features of the texta and their 
com with the norms prescribed in legal 
texts and judicial handbooks. There is natur- 
ally a considerable degree of ent but 
oe at times diverges from the ideal of the 
wbooks by omission. The author tends to 
ascribe the difference to the fact that a limited 
airale of people, well ag P looal 
knowledge, were in: bo part 
Res pane ail cecil EEA 
báljàn alone but, given the evidence for 
financial misunderstandings, if not attem 
fraud . XX), and failure to meet 
o (Doc. X XV—see below), a closer 
attention to forms might at times have been 
advisable. The discussions of the personnel of 
the Q&qT's court and the activities of notaries 
are also very useful. Numismatists should note 
the section on references to currency which 
ides precious scraps of information about 


cvy Salita | copper. the circulation of 
a ore ongol silver 

mediis uie to prefigure 
monetary system of G Khan. 


The lack of illustrations for all but one of the 
documents is a pity but it is explained that the 
available eee a taken under difficult 

than ideal. The 

Sun ite d ay E. 
blamed on financial considerations connected 
with the book’s publication under the theais 
regulations but it is better to have it in this 
form rather than not at all, as would be the 
case with most theses. Tho author has 
dealt well with cult material and provided 
& valuable model for others in the future. A 
few comments on matters of detail may be 
offered. 

In considering the roles of Arabio and Per- 
sian it should not be assumed that the in- 
hebitants of the spoke Persian as their 
mother tongue (p. 11). The evidence is that the 
Brees pPopilation wpoke e pomber of dialeota 
of which little is known except that, although 

they were not Persian. For most of 


the Peraian, if known at all, would 
have em as à lingua france to 
communicate those from outaide the 
local community and for oertain 


more or lees formal] purposes. 
si ap mai miim Mn 
prevalent, system of dividing the 
ownership of properties, notably and 
continuing to administer them as units 
does not seem to have been grasped. This is 
evident from, for instance, the repeated use of 
Gruadstuck, ‘ piece of land’, to refor to shares 
in lands jointly. The standard term 
applied to such properties, maskā‘, appears 
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frequently ; rusemmenAdagend by itself is not 
an adequate translation. 


Doo. L The apparent anomalies to which 
attention is drawn on p. 48 are if it 
is understood that this is not a of sale 
but a joint attestation (makdar). What is 
aitosted is tho fact of ownership at the time 
(see 1. 11—smritzin riz). Details of the history 
pnt wana men, arr Pl 
but it was not essential, or i 


diplomatio, the anonymous al-MukAtdrat min 
al-Ras¥'il (ed. Iraj Afah&r, Tehran a.s., 2585, 


failed to make his osse. i 


pulsed’. Further on Ug? and are 
presumably in error for tyghd’, yiu, 
annulment, I annulled ’ 

Doc. XXI concerns the of Kalkhurin 


portion of the family geneal: IE de 
earliest MSS of the Safwat After the 
conversion to Shtim, Abū as the name 


p. 524 we can take it that the debt 
was not paid in the interim ; otherwise there 
would have been no need for a certified oo 


oreditor in Tabriz needed the to send to 
Ardabil to make it possible for defaul 
debtor to be pursued there. It did 


À. H. MORTON 


F. R. C. Baanzv (ed.): Sádeq Ohubak : 
an anthology. (Modern Persian Litera- 
ture Series, No. 3.) 282 pp. Delmar, 
N.Y.: Oaravan Books, 1982. 
Chübeak has been accused of 

Hy e far, Thie eelda “waa pofatly 

founded on his fertility in popular phrases and 

adages: irritating if too local to be generally 
understood; an idiosyncratio ps ta eee and 


ühacged with exces vo mes of" ploturesque but 
obeolete proverbs and idioms’. In 


Yanos the sbory aad morti a natural igredient 

; excess in his work is of a 

Simeone order. As for , Ohfibak's 
e use of ancient 
devices which are both literary and visual, and 
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thoroughly in an Iranian tradition. He pro- 
duces the gharal's enamel-hard . He 
delineates the detaila, stark, yet fused with 
mystery, of the Persian miniature. Amalga- 
mating the effects of these two arts into prose 
literature is his peculiar and exquimte feat. He 
is capable of combining staccato statement, to 
E tbe naonin povon of weary, opp ead 

the pens qiu ,0 and 
o tened peo with Hi sinner 
E y indicated in delicate brush strokes. 
scones have the miniature's clarity 


whereby the essential details are pro- 
sented, Hor ay hedges pees aA 
feel enveloped by the picture. A bulkhead and 


recently hosed deck me so fixed in the 
reader’s awakened imagination that it is as if 
he himself had thrown down his bed at the 
deok's edge and could touch the blisters on the 
bulkheed paint and &mell the ship. Like D. H. 
Lawrence, Chübek seams ablo to enter into 
the responses of animals and make objects 
radiant. His business is not with surfaces. 
Hus genius is to take the reader inude with 
him, and all this with a thrifty use of words 
Jane Austen might have envied. She too 

the small scope, the piece of ivory 
on which to draw with care the vibrant picture 
that enables the reader to share an intimacy 
with lives upon which the author seldom 
intrudes. 

If for some this combining of the visual and 
postio in a modern prose style is to carry 
origina E EUN. 
can y be overdone, and an instinctively 
controlled artist like Chübak is unlikely to 
overdo it. In lapses attributable to the pres- 
sures of & cruel and philistine world, what he 
does carry too far is the occasional attempt to 
make a statement about his art, over-asserting 
himself defenarvely in a less than satisfactory 
use of the Pathetio F . Thus a smile can 
be bitter and ashen, acrid and pele, give out 
taste and smell and to rts wearer the appear- 


anoe of ah fresh from carrion ! This 1s self- 
indulgent play with ive words novelly 
deployed. Yet Chfibak been his own 


meticulous editor and such overstatements in 
Tamgsir aro rare. In an Ahrimanio world a 
man of Chübak's acute sensitivity cannot 


always be at his best, nor always edit his work 
with sufficient ruthlessness. exceptionally 
dreary times, he ceased writing al . But 
his lapeos are in themselves m because 


show him making a point about his art 

at the same time raising the curtain on an 

oe that is mostly well con- 

Devar daflnot him fóra hiai ohosen 
paths to perfection, pursued an integri 

i Pe care pees on pee 

istlo and ical morass that often marked 


he used to call ‘short ahorta' which, while 
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an ineffaceable um: on. But this collection, 


and perhaps ‘ an ' is too grand & word 
for it, represents only the type of story 
with Bagley’s nicely translated The 
cap thsaf. ‘The short stories of Chübek ', 
would make a volume on their own. The 
colleotion's main feature is his major novelette, 
Tangsir, which, down to ita Arthurian ending, 
pe d Rn T e ee 
an us anser o the organization 
to be obtrusive. His Bushehri 
childhood gives Chübek a dimension unusual 
in Persian writing, although it must be said 
that the sea, the shore, the oyster and pearls 
are not in the works of another 
southerner, of Shirdx. Incidentally, it 
might be observed that & man who o and 
closes a section in his story’s development, 
chs, iii and iv, with a moon about to mse and 
then pallidly on the of setting—that 
wide, flat diso which at i's beginning is 
* pasted onto the horizon ’—follows a pattern 
set by the ghazal form. The necklace of moi- 
dents, each like a lustrous gem, is 
in the last lines with an allusion 
reminiscent of the first. But while those 
ttes are each a whole, they are still part 
of the design and do not impede the 
progress o the tale towards an end which 
enly seems made almost banal—as if to 
underline that rt is the anta-climax it cannot 
avoid —as the hero departs for his 
Avalon in Kuwait or Bahrain. 

Any book which introduces the non- 
Permianist to a story like Taagsir is a boon. It 
revives recognition of the undoubted genius 
of & writer of unique strengths. Any transla- 
tion, even the kind which rarely comes alive 
and fails to catch all the nuances of the 
the reader’s 


of dem 


Per Tikku's is the best and most literary 
here, but the translations seldom rise to be 
anywhere near literature themselves. Yet to 
criticize them on literary grounds is to forget a 
aignifloant reason for translating much modern 
Persian composition: its value as documenta- 
tion of a nation which has always provided 
almost laboratory conditions for the study of 
the extremes of human experience, aspirations 
E 
Its notes and Bagley's mtroduction 
and inductory to each section oer- 
tainly [die book ae duo a document: 
For reason alone it deserves wider ciroula- 
tion than perhaps it will get. In this context 
ER dr Fits Ca ee 
the Professor Yarshater edits is the 
more because without such an editorial enter- 
publication of translations from modern 
ian would be exceedingly difficult. How 
hard this type of translation is will be known 
only to those, ill-merved by existing lexicons, 
who are aoquainted with the blems of 
Sollodulal idiomas, elusive proverbial allusions, 
terms ın common use in one locality and not 
necessarily easily understood in ano , terms 


ers ordinarily do not 


presen 
although a word such as chida could do with 
& further excursus into the flora of the Gulf. 

The they are handling lies at the 
root of the continuance of Persian as the 
emblem of a distinct culture. Only in this 
century have pioneers, who molude Chübak, 
raised spoken dialeots to the level of 
& literary language. This pri was for- 
merly restricted to a li dialect, not that 
of ordinary folk. The mind goes back to the 
multi-dislect character ascribed by Ibn Nadim 
to Basanid Perma. But whereas progress has 
been made in solving the problems of translat- 


ing the oonventaonal of Perman 
literature, the taak of ting this newly- 
fledged one remains dauntimg, especially as it 


is to the former that moet dioti es aro 
directed. If the result of this effort is pedes- 
trian, gratitude that it has been made should 
not be witheld. But, although the documen- 
tary requirement is successfully met by this 
book, it must be borne in mind that the works 
of Chübak or Hedi&yat have a value beyond 
that. They are also ture of a kind which 
proves the Perman literary genius to be still 
alive. For their translation more is needed 
than just knowing Persian. 
PETER AVERY 


GupRUN BUBNEMANN: Budha-Kauftka’s 
Ramaraksastotra: a contribution to the 


pud of Sanskrit devotional eae 
(De Nobili Research Library, Vol. x.) 


127 pa pp. Vienna : Indologisches Insti- 

er Universitat Wien, 1983. 

be 280. (Commission agenta: E. J. 

Brill, Leiden; Gerold & Co., Vienna ; 
Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi.) 

It is not diffloult to see why little attention 

has so far been paid by scholars to the popular 


genro known a sotra (matuis—atava), lit. 
hymn of *. As B. De put it : 
' From point of view of those who believe 


meroiful god, it is absurd to 
suppoee that the would wait until 
manluind had ed particular meta- 
E oli 
cally and 
pin vod cs tabe green 
oe his fervent "ed for help and 
> (Aspects of it isterature, 

eaten, 1969, 110). 
This observation accounts for the vastness in 
quantity of Hindu devotional stotras (in print, 
MSS, or merely orally transmitted) since the 
rise of medieval sects and culta, the variety in 

ther form, and the unevenness in their li 

merit. It, however, also accounts for the 
mgnificance as & repository of the creed and 

credulity of the people. 
Eeoently the genre in question has been 
investigated by no less an authority than J. 
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Gonda, with his usual thoroughness (in his 
Medieval lhieraivre in Sanskrit, 


overall treatment. It serves as a supplemen- 
ek eet onal tie, oe eT 
sm 

tter has been studied by the author not only 
textually but also contextually, ie. in situ. 
In Part 1 she has y assembled and 
oritioaly studied different versions of the 
stotra, including a Balmese one. In Part 2 sho 
deals with interpretations from Sanskrit and 
Mar&th! sources. In Part 8 she looks at the 
complex ritual application of the sotra and 
the musical aspects of its recitation. Of special 
interest is the author's analysis of the structure 
of the «otra, although generalizing from it to 
stereo characteristics is bound to be 


typed 
hampered by the open-ended variety of this 


genre. 

On p. 9, n. 1 we read: ‘ The terms '' stotra, 
stati, stava" are generally translated as 
“hymns of praise". The contenta of man 
compositions named '' stotra "' show thet th 
translation is often misleading '. This attztude 
is scarcely consistent with another statement, 
on p. 108, n. 87, where, to the Saiva 
Upanipads the author says: treat these 
later U as stotras which eulogixe a 

deity and agree only in their outer 
orm with the old texts of this name but not 
in their content’. In other words, the author 
herself concedes that the content consisting 


chapter ( Conclusions’) the 
author reflects on accounting for the 
popularity pularity of the particular &otra singled out 
y her for study. An obvious factor 
over here is the double promise exten by 
the stotra to ita faithful rectters of both bhakti 
and mukiti, namely mundane enjoyment and 
transoendence—the best of both worlds—an 
offer which it must have been felt difficult to 


The follo mmor omtictums are to be 
made. (1) t philosophical termmology 
clearly (1) a sense- 
facul 


ty (jAMimendriyg) and (ii) a senao ofan 
(golaka) which is its vimble physioal | 
Ayaioma, adhipthina) or duct (prasdihi). 

oe the ion ‘ five of know- 
ledge’ (p. 79, n. ay where (i) and not (i) 1s 
in is a mimomer. 


(2) In verso 24 (p. 32) the term éraddAd (in 
mad-bhakiah 


served b expresion such as ‘ 
reliance iy devotion’? (which may be 
reco than Ur as is apparently intended 
in the title of the book under review). For, as 
shown by Minoru Hare and others, the terms 
fraddhd and bhakti are not 

(8) The epithet purusak in verse 22 
is rendered as ' the Supreme Being ', whereas 
‘the Person Perfect ' to be intended. 
Cf. the epithet purünak [siol] ‘the 
erson ' for Krpa in 
11.88, BAdgasata Pwrdga 8.12.44. A 
tion in the sotra of purdaah pürnom for 
prosodic reasons cannot be out.) 
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(4) In verse 23 veddnta-vedyo Valeo is 
as ‘the one whom the Upanisads 
know, the lord of sacrifice’. Another poem- 
bility might have been noted: 'the lord of 
sacrifice, known from the Upanisads' (and 
intended creative ambivalence here cannot be 
ruled out). Cf. Bkaeavadgiid 15.150: vedais ca 
sarvatr aham eva ... ‘That which 1s to 
be known through all the Vedas (ie. their 
subject-matter) am I’. 

(5) An creer may account for & mis- 
(verse 24) of advamed- 
hädhikam pun punyam paai as ' 
more merit than (one who performs) sacrifices 
like [aio] the Aévamedha’ (p. 32). Instead it 
should run:'...than (one who performs) the 
Aávamedha '. 


TUVIA GELBLUM 


ARVIND BHARMA : Studies in  Alberum's 
India. (Studies in Oriental Religions. 
Mos 9. vi, [155] pp. Wiesbaden: 

tto Harrassowitz, 1983. 


ed ita chapter-titles, this book 
oontains on four topios: (ch. 1) 
' Albirün! and the JBhagavadgit4'; (oh. ii) 
„Albir Anl on the concept of aealara in Hin- 


duian ’; (ch. tii) ‘ Albirin! on Hmdu xeno- 
phobia’ ; (oh. iv) ‘ Albtrünr's use of Qur'&nio 
verses ' 


Ever since al-Birünls India was first pub- 
lished by Edward C. Sachau in 1887, scholars 
have been puzzled by the problem posed by 
the difficulty in iden some of ita alleged 
quotations from the The num- 
ber of these quotations, left unidentified by 
Sachau (in his English translation,- London, 
1910, Annotations), was significantly reduced 
in 1985 by J. Gonda, who succeeded m tracing 
more of these apparently enigmatic quotations 


rages present text of the Bhagavadgttd 
(in aia mono graph ' Per Javanese version of 
voor Indische 

Teal, Land- e» olka Lxxv, 1935, 


49 ff.). 
review is concerned with just 
That it aspires to deal with it by rel merely 
on Sachau’s English translation India, 
without recouree to he origmal Arable tart, 1 
a fundamental fault which ex hypothesi renders 

it unoritacal. The consequences often oon- 
stitute a disconcerting travesty of research. 
To illustrate : 

(1) With reference to al-Birfin!’s translation 
of natnam chindanii édatrdnt in Bkagavadgitd 
2.25, Sharma tells us: 

Albtrün! says: ' no sword oan cut it’. 

Bome modern translations [of the Bhagavad- 

gd] use the form ‘ him’ (exam) because the 

word dekin used for the embodied soul is 
masculine, as is the word diman, but it is 


The bulk (93 pp.) of the book under 
j this problem. 


worth noting that while the oal 
gmna oi in or iman is masculine, the 

diman really possesses no physical gender, 
as indeed is the case with brahman, Thus m 


this case Albirün! ıs perhaps closer to the 
spirit of the verse than those who are closer 
to the letter (p. 11). 
Obviously Arvind Sharma is not cognizant of 
the fact that, unlike English (Sachau’s ' 1%’), 
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the Arabio language, in which India was 
actually written, operates with two genders 

andam y does not have a neuter gender. 
In sbio tett In question here reeds 


Ces ee Y—ht.: ‘A sword does not 

out ker ', ‘her ' referrmg to | 4 Jl, ‘ the soul’ 
( earler in the text and rendering 
dehin), which happens to be feminine in 
Arabio. 

(2) At p. 7, n. 21, Sharma discovers, to his 
own satisfaction, a connexion with Sankara. 
He is in fact misled by an irrelevant similarity 
which he detects between the Sansknt word 
mvaksuh, 'intending to say’, m Sankara’s 
commentary on Bhagavadgitd 15. 12, and the 
acourately ’—an on 


(3) On p. 10 Sharma, in an attempt to solve 
a problem which actually does not exst, 
conjectures that al-Birim! may have had a 
duree reading of Bhagavadgitð 2.18: 

pti instead of dehdantara-pripti. In 
Men however, the latter phrase is faithfully 
represented ın the Arabio text : ol ARTES 
—lit.: ‘1s tossed about among the bodies’, 
ie. ' is reborn’. 

Sharms's treatment of related Sanskrit 
material likewise leaves eer to be demred. 
It 1s notebly marked by blind reliance on 
translations and second-hand informataon. 
Thus for instance, on pp. 135 ff. (m the chapter 
entitled, ‘ Albirin!’s use of Qur'&nio verses ’) 
are discussed what are known as siddhus 


ections’ or ‘attainments’), namely, 
epiphenomenal manifestations such as extra- 
sensory perception of the mystic. Sharma 


<appomtely observes that ‘ Albirün! [seems] to 
be making the case for supernatural powers in 
Hinduwm more comprehensible (acceptable?) 
to his Muslim readers by mdioeting how it was 
in conformity with the Safi interpretation of 
the Qur’in 188). Yet, Sharma’s own 
explanations o the ‘ eight siddkis' are culled 
from a garbled account in an unreliable 
popular en pedis (B. Walker, The Hindu 
, wi 


to say the least, for 
comprehensible (let alane acceptable). 
Btudioualy, yet over and not 
judiciously, Sharma argues with reference to 
2.23 (see above): ‘ Al-BfrünI 
says: "no sword can out ib", whereas the 
verse uses the expression áasrümi which is in 
the plural in form and stands for weapons m 
eral rather than a sword in particular’ 
i 11). However, al-Birün!, who admittedly 
here from various modern translators 
(es. Radhakrishnan in India, Zaehner in the 
Te ee ee ee For the 
sasra (from the root sas, ‘to out’) 
iaoa dexlpibtea & pertioulas 6ypo of 
or alashmg weapon such as & sword or & 
éastra-karma-kri, ‘ ’ and the 


the subject more 
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10.79 : éasirdetra-bhrtivam * The carry- 
ing of arms for striking and arms for throwing 
(is prescribed) for the warrior class’. 


More- 
over, al-Birinf’s rendering of the term sasira 
verse in question is in 


Sharma himself, elsewhere (p. 31), adopts the 
translation of sasira by ' sword ’ (re 
gua 15.3). 

What is perhaps the centrepiece of the book 
under review may be found m the chapter 
entitled ‘ A]-Birün! on the oon of asatüra 
in Hinduism '. Sharma tes (in toto) here 


from Sachau’s on the following 
passage: 

* The life of the world depends upon sowing 
and i Both increase in 


the course of time, and this increase is 
unlimited, whilst the world is limited... 
If thus the earth is ruined, or is near to be 
ruined, by having too many inhabitants, its 
ruler... sends it a messenger for the purpose 
of reduomg the too great number . . .' 


outlook and, if one might my so, neo- 
Malthuszian ... its and novelty... 
it shows the kind of one ventures to 

which found its finest expression in 


3 
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Eh 
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3. app. 1, no. 16, lines 70-128). An 
tracdlation of ihe myth horo redde 
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everyone. 

(For detailed analysis and translation of this 
and related myths, see W. D. O'Flaherty, 
origins of evil ın Hindu mythology, Delhi, 1976, 
228 ff.; index s.v. ‘ '; idem, 


overcro 
a reference in H. Reychaudri’s Studies in 
Indian ontiqwitics, Calcutta, 1958, 42 (cited 
Sharma himself, p. 101, n. 19) suggests that 
may be traced back to the Atharvaveda. 

i the two available editions 


1910; Russian—Tashkent, 1957-63), several 
monographs, as well as the con under 
review, er pertinent philological research 
1s needed if improvement of our comprehension 
of the work and its relation to its sources is to 
be attained. 

TUVIA GHLBLUM 


Mionam Hams: Nügàürjumna's Ratna- 
vali. Vol. 1: the basio texts (Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, Chinese). (Indica et Tibetica, 
Bd. 1.) [ii], vi, 208 pp. Bonn: Indica 
et Tibetioa Verlag, 1982. 


KoNRAD Kraus: Das Mattrakanya- 
kavadana (Divydvadina 38): Sans- 
dica et Tibetica, Bd. 2.) [iv], 108 pp. 
Bonn: Indica et Tibetica Verlag, 


In Bd. 1, Hahn offers new editdons of the 
Ratndvall of icri liie in Sanskrit and 
Tibetan, together a reproduction of the 
Ohinese 


the requirements of oritical study of the textual 
transmission. The background of the Chinese 
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tradition remains to be explored, and Hahn 
includes the observation that & oni- 
oal’ version of the Tibetan translation (the 
‘ Shoparkhang ’ edition) can on oooasion sgroo 
with the Chmese on & oorrect readmg even 
where the Sanskrit and canonical Tibetan show 
a common error. There is also, sadly, the 
question of the whereabouts of the original 
eae and incomplete Sanskrit -leaf 
Giuseppe Tuoci’s first 
edition (J RAS, 1984, 1930) was on s 
and to some extent on a 
ae hio oo 
mandu. 
(JN RO, xv, 1980), and Hahn are 
modern transcript that emerged 
Nepal-German Project. 
reports that studies of the Ratndoali- 
tikā (extant in Tibetan) and a Tibetan com- 


men are currently in He has 
their &nd in & second volume 
he intends to pu an analysis of the text, 


with further tert-oritioa] comment 
and ies. The first volume includes 
P o statistics but the fact that they 
relate only to the anugtubh’s second tetra- 
syllable makes them rather too superfloial to 


serve a paulo don they are 
Pd roe Pca hk 


dons comparison tedious, and a misprint on 
p. 11 (~ - - instead of - ~ ~: reference to 
the second Vi is intended) could vituate 
oom mild oonfumon contrasts 


with the lucidity, economy, and 
th eas of the volume otherwise. 
In 2, Konrad Klaus a text and 


German translation of the Maitrakas. 

ding (MEA) an embelhshed Buddhist 
Sanskrit narrative which oocurs most familiarly 
as the last story in the Divyävadäna collection. 
This monograph has the advantages of collat- 
ing manuscripts of the same text as inoor- 
porated in another collection (Jdtakamdld- 
silirdvadina); of the emendations 
; Brough (BSOAS, xx, 
the first attempt 
ere is an inoon- 


ni than 
bx pei of MX A from Ku are reproduced 
and explained, fo Granwedel. 

The edition is suitably cautious, and it 
incorporates & large number of excellent new 
corrections. Not infrequently, however, the 


decisions retrograde. A, ° 
naraoadhi? | Menachenfranen, Phi Kleklor' 


yield ' noble pretty women’. In v.5, tprabala- 
i yis (untranslated ; ; 


yleati brandon Fumd Iam. 
Tae Gein E cd C 
two truncated verses (and upsetting the 
numeration at the outset). In any osse one 
must feel tem to read tat tat instead of 
tops iän (in oe from v.60?) ; the remam- 
ing anacoluthon could rest on a misapprehen- 
sion of the syntax in the prose immediately 
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following. In v.10, for “buddhind 
Klaus favours °buddbitah; but hybrid bud- 
dhenah (for °buddhayah via °buddhtyah?) we 
more plausible solutzon. More surprimngly, at 
v.182 ff, w4rdhw»2 ıs thrice retained for 
obvious mirdhaah. In v.16, bhramaracamara 
‘ bees as chowrie ' seems inoffensive. In v.20, 
the emendation to pitary atite seems gram- 
matically essential in view of the dependent 
EG te kt 

pdire means ‘ with its bereft of fish [hy 

the timimgila]’). In v.21, the dee 
impossible conjecture odrana wa is uncalled 
for: and is unaware 
of death as of an elephant's bonds’. 

One may then take the view that v.7 resta 
on a misunderstanding of adjacent prose ; that 
in v.36 puur vyaitte freut dependent 
locative) resta on the in 
v.20; and that v.117 mdian infye pro- 
supposes the graphio error daksi 
wire m v.32. It would follow that 
nhyb, Banskrit was a very mtorr 
fentit enomenon here, and that atitem 
dentify common authorship may be ne 
by the fluidity of the texts. 

Future volumes in the series are to be a 
study of Haribhatta’s Mrgajitaka, an edition 
and English translation of five stories from 
Avaddnasirasomuccaya, and editions of Cand- 
ragomin's SigyalekAd. As an interesting 
venture, copies of the Tibetan text of the 

Udänavargavivarana of Prajfiivarman (‘a 
mine of information contammg numerous 

o discussions and quotations from 
Buddhist texts ’) will be printed and published 
by the Indica et Tibetica V if a sufficient 
number of orders are placed in advance (o. 
DM 120). 

J. 0. WRIGHT 


GzRHARD OBERHAMMR (ed.): Inklusiv- 
ismus: eine indische Denkform. (De 
Nobili Research Library. Occasional 
Papers, 2). 113 pp. Wien: Institut 
für Indologie der Universitat Wien, 
1983. Os. 140. (Commission Agents: 
E. J. Brill, Leiden; Gerold & Co., 
Vienna; Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi.) 
This book, dedicated to the late Paul 

Hacker (1918—79), is a view of an 

aspect of his Indological thought which oon- 

oerned him very much, but to which he was 
unable to devote a complete publication. It 

conmsts of e lecture given by him in 1977 

(edited by K. te te from s revised 

draft and & tape), followed by essays by three 

other scholars. 

The first piece, 'Inkluzivismus ', is not 
Hacker at his trenchant and best, 
but it does bring together much of his earlier 
thinking on the feature of Indian thought to 
Vieux ve this name. Inclustvism has two 

tures : &ooeptanoe of beliefs, myths 

or oes In another religion as having some 
, and subordination of them to one's 

own Bhagavadgitd, 7, 20-23, with 9, 23, 


a 
1 
jl 
i 


HHAH 
I ME, * 
m 
Sage Zee H 
BREET SEES 
"mi: 


| 
d 


joined in 1962) from the 
new Christian imolusiviem taught by K. 


to his recurrent oritique of neo-Hinduism, and 
to the wider ive of the intellectual 
encounter of and the West, of which 
Haoker's work is itself a part. He carries the 
of the 
did ; 


which might favour incluaivism in the Indian 
tradition ; he links it more closely than Hacker 
would to the Vedic practice of identification, 
and also to the Indian reverence for tradition, 
which requires new ideas to be given ancient 
authority. He oalls for more examination of 
features of Indian 

encouraged inolusivigm. 
writers ts to the im 
in rebirth : in both 


that modern 
follow the methods of the Fi and not 
those of Hindnism. 


nse ees ; sometimes, 
too, are at with other over 
what i is. Oberhammer, for instanoe, 
doubts whether un Pasar ne in the 
Bhagovadgitd is inclusiviam at For anyone 
Interested in Hacker’s valuable contribution 
to our of Indian ideas and of the 
intellectual encounter of India and the West, 


they complement his monographs and his 
volume Kleins Boites | Dut they do not 
add up to a book—a view apparently 
by whoever is responsible for the 
absence of an index. 
D. H. KILLINGLEY 


CHRISTOPH von PÖRER-HAIMENDORF : 
Tribes of India: the struggle for survi- 
val. xni, 342 pp. Berkeley, Los 

and London: University of 
California Press, [1983]. £24, $38.95. 


CHRISTOPH von FPÜnmHR-HADMHNDORP: 
Highlanders Arunachal Pradesh: 
ical research in north-east 

India. vi, 185 pp. Manchester: 

Garlandfold Ltd. ; New Delhi: Vikas 

Publishing House Prt. Ltd., 1982. 

£12.95. 

Tribes of India and Highlanders of Arunachal 
Pradesh out of & research project under- 
taken by Professor Firer Haimendarf between 
1976 and 1980, upon his retirement. The 
ject involves a follow-up study of 
societies he investigated in the 1940s, at the 

inning of his career. The major foous 
padet ee doring 
the 40 or so intervening years, whi 
Frirer-Haimendorf himself rose from a novice 
fleld-worker to the holder of the chair of 
Asian Anthro at the University of 
London. Due eb shat mactial rot dii 
project azo: A Himalayan Hue: cattle to 

(1030) arig The teal het Pradesh : 
tradition and change in an Indian tribe (1979). 
Mote publications are era Return to the 
naked Nagas (1976) should also be mentioned 
as this now of The naked Nagas (1989) 
includes some new material and a discussion 
of recent social and economic High- 
landers and Tribes of India, both published in 
1982, represent the two aides of 
Furer-Haimendorf’s recent of publica- 
tions. Highlanders is an © account 
of the traditional social life of the Nishis and 
the Hill Miris of Arunachal Pradesh as ob- 
served in 1944 and 1045, with one added 
chapter on ‘modem developments’. It is 
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intended for educated yo Nishis and Hill 
Miris who may wish to learn about the radi 
different and violence-ridden society of th 
immediate forebears, as well as for anthropolo- 
gista. In Tribes of India, on the other hand, a 
wider all-Indian perspective 1s aimed at. The 
discussion focuses on t social and 
economic conditions by tribes m India, 
Mis semen and gales ian have Job 


ups in Arunachal Pradesh ; Settlements and 
uses ; The economic base ; Trado and barter ; 
Family structare ; Ceremonial exchanges; 
Slavery ; The role of force m a lawless society ; 
Modern developments; and Religious beliefs 
and rituals. A final offers new ethno- 
M data oollected Fürer-Haimendorf 
his recent visit on two little-known 
Buddhist societies—the Monpas 
the Sherd of the Kam District. 
Tho disusmon o the Nishis and the Miris 
demonstrates clearly the manifold impact upon 
the traditional system of the extensive practice 


of ake and raids, including for example 
in distribution of and 
on of households. Raids ie 


huge been replaced by 
Furer-Hamendorf mov i that “the 


rapidity of this change effected during the 
e-time of a angle generation 1s little short of 
a miracle, all the more so as it was achieved 
without the employment of much ooeroive 
force on the part of government’ (p. 117). He 
discusses in detail the new e and 
legal procedures. But he does not look at the 
process of transformation, and fails to discuss 
those features of the traditional system which 
facilitated such a rapid and successful 
Such an examination would add value to the 
work. On the other hand, a perceptive 
discussion of the relations between the tribel 
groups is offered m oh. i, sho the racial, 
cultural and linguistio contin between 
them. The discussion of the overlap between 
tribal identities is of an intrmsio interest, and 
has further value because similar situations 
that appear to exist in other Indian regions 
have rarely been i gens 80 Li and 
clearly. Fanali, o pega c to 
specialists will be the on of the use of 
bells of Tibetan origin in ceremonial exchanges 
symbolically equivalent to the ex of 
women. The users are not aware of the Ti 
bal, and the original iy function of the 
hap eon their decorations, 
India Donar a series of ‘ mioro- 
Eres Mns a policy-related issue 
with reference to a few case-tribes. Tho issues 
include: Relations between tribes and the 
oat Relations with non-tribel popu- 
Land; Forest; Eoonomio develop- 
ment; Education ; Boclal ohange; and Change 
in beliefs and rituals. The discussion in each 
' miero-study ' 1s both ‘mp thetic to the 
tribelists, and : benefita oon- 
siderably from Furer- eodart's close work 
with the Indian admmistration, which often 
involved mstigating change. The discussion is 
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made even more valuable by the general 
Approsoh of Mankis rather thar "n 

owever, only a few tribes are and 
extensive use is made of material from only 
one tribe, the Gonds, much of which has 


already been published elsewhere. The 
limited thesis, which is to be regretted in 
view of -Haimendorf's depth of know- 


ledge; and axperlenos, ea eMe dE 
rtant comperison made between the 

tile of Andare Pradeah andthe tribes of 
on- 


and 
the failure of the alternative policy ye in 
tion which was implemented in 

Pradesh. In terms of eoonomio prosperity, 


education, community soli , Maintenance 
of tradition, ‘gaiety’, and ultimately even 
Figs in into the wider 


ple of Arunachal Pradesh, 
iin as Tanis, scored better than the perdis 
x Andhra Pradesh. Furer-Haimendorf 
shows how on the whole the situation of the 


tribal of Andhra Pradesh worsened 
in the 1970s because of increasing emphass on 
in tion. He further supports this argument 

how within Pradesh the 


moro isolated the people, the less they suffered. 
tive anthropologists will be interested 

verse correlations suggested between the 

ous 


isolation). The hunter: erer Chenohu for 
example have experienced less change m these 
eres than the shifting cultivator Konda 
who in turn have experienced less 

than the cultivator Gonds. 
Tribes of India moludes two chapters by 
who worked under PFurer- 
one by Jayaprakash Rao. on the 
Konda Reddis, and the other by Michael 
Yorke. The latter offers a perceptive analysis 
of social-economic change undergone by the 
Gonds of Asifabed and Laksh Taluks, 
Adilabad District, and of the Gonds' changing 
views of themselves vis-à-vis their surround- 


ings. Yorke el kee development 


pushed on the tend to do more 

than making the Gond’s environment 
more us, because proper implementa- 
tion is g. Or in the words of & Gond 


quoted by Yorke: ‘ Once we feared the tiger, 
but now we fear the block development 
officer ’ (p. 233). 

Both books make unique contribution to 
Asian an , not least because many 
of the tribes examined live in sensitive arees 
not readily accessible to other anthropologists. 
The books are rich m ethn hic data which 
js oleari ted, and be of lasting 
value. of India is an important example 
of an anthropologicel itudinal study 
carried out by an involved o . Furer- 
Haunnendorf expresses the hope that Michael 
Yorke will return to the same tribal area and 
thus extend the period of observation to sixty 
or seventy . The example set by 

Pot Pimseif will not be easy to 
follow. 


HUHIT BIRD 


REVIEWS 


Jons Wuatrron: Jang Bahadur i^ 
Burope: the first Nepalese Mission 
to the West. ix, 320 pp. ise NA 
E ae 
1983. Rs. 60. [ available m the 
author, History Department, SOAS. 
£5.] 

Jang Bahddurko BeliWi-Ydird is a contem- 
N account of the journey of Jang 
> Minister of Nepal, to Europe 

in 1850. The work is known in several versions ; 

the present volume, the first English tranala- 
tion, is based u the veraion published in 

Nepali in 1967 Kamal Dixit. There has 

been much discussion of the authorship of the 

Beldü-Ydiri but the consensus of scholarly 

opinion is that it was written not by Jang 

Bahadur himself but by one of his tra 

companions, although the author probably 

drew on the Prime Minister’s own in 
oom his &ocount of the journey. John 

the translator and editor, shares 
be s that Bubba Prithvidhar 


tial background chapter by the editor, and a 
chapter of extracts from and French 
DeWspe relating to Jang Bahadur's vimt. 
In the 


troduction Shahe concentrates 
Sie Seats anea Leigh oo iles eat 
massacre of 1846, the critical and controversial 


Jang 


the series of murders which led to the political 
Sye aqu eame hilo after 1849, a 
syne in whi rested with the Prime 
Due family and the name of 
king alone was retained by the monarohs of 
the Shah dynasty. Whelpton also provides a 
account of the history of Nepal and a 
review of Anglo-Nepali relations. There is 
nothing very new in these parts of the book 
and the main interest resides in the account of 
Jang Bahadur's journey. 


soon 
power, the new Prime Minister ahould have left 
an unsettled Nepal and travelled to Europe. 
One maa nimple and another to show 
goodwill to Britain. pion Haye en greatest 
weight on & third reason, 


Bahadur bales oe "ri PE the 
Queen of would strengthen his posi- 
Hon in Nopal although this yisw šemi to rest 
rather heavily the unproven and super 
flolally T probable Anci 


mem 
Balin ink mit biedne Gon 
s rule as & form of legitimization. 

fom of lagtmization. A 
S E M, Jase aAa ui 
following the 
of Indian states of 
with the Court of Directors, the Court of 
Propristors and Members of Parli&ment in 
London as & means of strengthening their 


Certainly, 
Mm 
von De de DIT 


Ji DEM and seem 
ecikingly nave Pardy the aner may be 
epal provided little foundation for 
discernment; where everything was 
stood out. But partly it may be 
inevi disadvantage of the strict Hindu; 
Jang Bahadur and his oom 


were 
n Insulated from much of the life 


around them. Muslim travellers had much 
more freedom. So, Jinnah 
much more from did Q i 
X. E. YAPP 
Brick temples 


11 maps. Princeton, 


University Press, [1984]. £73.10. 
cation of David 
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Indian architecture. there had been 
a few works on the subject, his first 
oom 

i Bengal architecture’s claim to be 
& distinct and in many ways uni 
The excitement of 

problems and the slow and stead: 
of this up sag aaa 

in Batyajit Ra 

ee Meis d he 


the accurate grasp of the 
mane dotall oo 
perspectiv 


combined with an overall 
e, and the exceptional 
ability to carry out the photographic docu- 
mentation of over & thousand temples almost 


Ea Motam lived "o. complete “the 


temples of Bengal (1972). His sudden 
debe Petite ho Pad bon able to put all his 
massive notes and photographs in order for 


publication, threatened the very bility of 
the appearance of this in @ oo- 
herent form. One is therefore to the 
individuals and institutions ugh whose 


efforts MoCutchion’s researches were rescued 
from oblivion, not least to the 
work of the editor, George Michell, and the 
Princeton Univermty Press. It is mevitable 
that such & collaborative effort cannot aspire 
Cond ee Gee Gia aa 
en ndiridnel with e unifying ordering s prin. 
ciple can accomplish. The, omba To 
indicates the formidable problems o qug 
together the scattered mass of notes and photo- 
graphio material, but it also ts the 
umph of collaborative effort, for which the 
ers must be 
Pho ore and the virmgth of tho book lies 
in rts second and third cha which inoor- 
te almost intact M. of 
Ea india dw plated US hehe 
preesive grammar of architectural forms, 
eria systematically maps out even ' anoms- 
lous’ exam RR RN E 
wealth of p hs, must remain his most 
significant contribution. This is the base-line 
from which all future scholars will have to 
start, though in time some of the details may 
modification. In these chapters 
MoCutehion's dry humour and keen eye for 
detail. DEDE 0 life” She special qaality: GE 
Bengali temple architecture, particularly its 
use of Islamic and vernacular motafs, unlike the 
more classical traditions of the heartland of 
India. The interaction of the Islamio and 
vernacular forms is especially instruotzve m the 
context of Bengali architecture, the 
me an pi meen e e d 
their respective oultures. Thus in this part of 
India, the Muslim rulers turned to the peasant 
hut (chala and béagld motifs) for ideas on their 
m whilst the peasant hut in turn com- 
with the Muslim arch and dome to 
create the distinctive Bengal temples. 


The same cha trace the evolution and 
morphology of main architectural 
namely, the Rekk, Pirha (Pida), 

Ratna, Domed, and t-roofed 


temples, as well as such temple features as the 
Dolmancha, Rdsmancha, the Porch, and lastly 


to this archi style. 

The chapters devoted to the style and 
iconography of the narrative and decorative 
sculptures evidence of Michell’s painstak- 
ing sch and meticulous documentation, 
based on Mi on’s photographs, but it is 
not olear to what extent, if at all, they also 
draw the latter's notes. It is clear on the 
other d that narrative scul sock 

on from the favourite literary subjects 
in the KrgnaHld and Rdmdyganc texta 
and less so the Mahābhārata. From the plates 
it is also evident how resourceful the artists are 
in adapting conventional foonography to social 
change, & ting such new elements as 
European boats and guns. Finally, the 
volume contains a very useful 
rene of of major temples, giving sites, dates 


ead il a 
rp provided with maps. 
Tied neyeeth 


cas pud ee 
about this generally well-produced boo mp 
o work that Is Kigh]: technical and deals wrth 
a complex and culture, no oon- 
cession 1s made to the non-specialist. Tho 
wealth of detail can be a little bewildering in 
the absence of some guiding illustrations, 
particularly in the opening section where the 
architectural descriptions ought to have been 
closely integrated mto the text, with more use 
of pictures as evidence. In the section on 
ri ptio, ture, for mstanoe, a close analysis of a 
ey themes by reference to the text would 
have made the sculptures more vrvid to the lay 
reader. I also missed a glomary of foreign 
words in & book of such complexity. These are 
but & few blemishes m a splendid edition, and 
it would be churlh of me not to express 
& SEA of the dedicated scholarship with 
ch Dr. Michell has fulfilled the task of 
produeing a fitting monument to Devid 
oCutohlon's achievement. 


PARTHA MITTER 


BHABATARAN Datta: A linguistic study 
personal names and surnames in 
engal. xvi, 490 pp. + co nda. 
Caloutta: University tta, 
1981. Rs. 80. 


Personal names and place names are not 
generally inoluded m the dictionarles of 
modern Indo-Aryan languages. Nor are there 
exolumve dictionaries or inventories for them. 
Current names can be found in electoral rolls 
and railway timetables ; the sources of ancient 
ones are and literary texts. Dr. 
Bhabataran '" book is an attempt 
towards a comprehenstve inventory of personal 
names in Bengali. 

Personal names are useful materials for social 
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history and ; reveal caste, Térd-, 19 with Bijay-. Two-thirds of the 
region of and profession more names are current easily collectable from 
than con sources, philology, per- newspapers and electoral The remainder 


sonal names are far more in and 
than the ordinary words. Old 
names include a set of ed 
words that are parti im: t. As 
carly as 1921 (the date of the oom of his 
thesis) Chatterji first recognized 


language, Calcutta, 1926, 170-88.) 

new field of study to which Chatterji 
directed the attention of scholars had until 
recently remained relatively unexplored, 

two i ed attem were 
made in the thirties and forties. recent 
years there has been a revival of interest in the 
subject, the outoome of which is a flurry of 
publioations : five in the last three years. of 
those, three are on names, and two, 
under review, on place 
(Botanical names continue to be 


chapters (pp. 9-156), is 
tion to the seoond part (pp. 159—471), which is 


inventory of names 

alphabetically Macer redi. te 
author’s chronological divizions correspond to 
the three of Indian history : 


names and tribel names are excluded. The 
book is therefore concerned with Indo-Aryan 
personal names of the natives of Bengal for the 
period c. 400-1888 A.D. 
This is a useful, but not an book. 
Its usefulness lies in the fact that a list of 


contzi- 
bution if it had been lees ambitious and more 


penetrating, restricting its to the pre- 
modem Names from inscrip- 
tions man 


Wie 
interesting than the relatavely 


ones in current circulation. There can be no 


justification for listing and annotating ancient 


and current names as if they were of 
importance. To do so implies the view 


anent inscri and modern newspe 
are equally valuable sources. Was i gained, 
names 


aro interesting, but the annotations are neither 

nor sufficiently critical The general 

lay-out of the book is untidy and the presenta- 
tion unsatisfactory. 

There are numerous omissions in the inven- 


are names of Bengali poets. Authors of 
diesen may of ham aro identified a 


esos ped the attention of the author. 

Nothing is said about the difficult and oon- 
troversial system by which Bengali names aro 
identified. The author seems to have been 

by the simple belief that an inscription 


m Bengal invariably contains Bengali 
names, a rule which ma; y prove 
deoeptive. Without o one can 
never be sure in this matter, and a word of 


takes them as definitive. His oom relianoe 
on published (often unoritioal) edi of the 
texta undermines the value of his work. 


sources from which 
naturally curious to know the date, language 
and location of the inscriptions from which 


Itita, Varvya, Hi and other similar names 
aro information on eech 
is for checking and identd- 


doubtful: for exam the that 
Bonda is related to bhunda (spelt b&ekda on 
p. 170) —NIA. bhéri ‘ pot-bellied’ is loss 


book) Bee CDIAL 9278; cf. 
pore 1; a current Bengal Tord- Mandi may 
well be a variant of manji ' name of a 
teacher ' or a ' name of a man. See also 
Monier Williams, Sanskrit dictionary, 
khanya, for which the author offers no 
tion ; it is listed in CDI AL 8815. 
It was disappointing not to find a convincing 
for my own surname which, among 
I was anxious to learn from this 


penal vanes there was AE ir whee 


8.v. 


o 


ukhaji (still current) and Mukhefje (used by 
older ur pling varianta or deriv 
from t sources, Nor is there a satis- 
factory identification of the sources of Bdr., 
, and Mukh- in Bdr-ujfe, OS(r)-wjje and 
Mukh-wjje (angliczed as Banerji, 
and M and Sanskritized as Bandyo- 
padhytye, and Mukhopddhydya). 
first components of these words were 
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perhaps originally village names, but the 
sey paan -wje must derive from a 


common source, believed to be SK «v 

(>ojhd, jM). li pig nei 2o 

link -wfje with sear Md with 
I hoped 


mukkan! answers to such 
would be found in the present book, 
but, s&d to say, they remain unanswered. 
For an exacting work of this nature signs of 
carelessness abound. Printing errors are too 
numerous to list. 
TABAPADA MUKHERJEE 


Davip MaTTHEWS8: A course in Nepals. 
iv, 344 pp. London: School of Orien- 
tal and African Studies, University of 
London, 1984. £16. 


This book makes a 
aids to the study of N which have ap- 
in recent years. The chief of these are 
. W. Clark’s Introduction to Ni + (1968, 2nd 
ed., 1977) and the Intermediate i structure 
(1970) of M. K. Verma and T. N. with 
its acoompanymg Reader. Dr. Matthews's 
Eu ore Monty. aid te cues cincuri 
but more concisely 
illustrating more modern N i oontexta. It 
has the great advantage, in that from 
the outset all its Nepali material is presented 
in Devankgar! script. Thus while an &ooom- 
transliteration (almost identacal with 
's) removes the learner's carly i 
See ee none. tho. less kan 
from the outset of working with 
du die Guten D NIST Gea 


addition to the 


is, happily, broadly 
ioca a Me eae ced by the 
emphasis on it to pay more attention to 
details unido tian might De ihe. dente 
case 


The material is arranged in 20 Lessons with 
exercises, together with preface, introduction 
scares ani a oboe Nop tothe 
exercises and a oollected 


vocabulary ieee os. 

pais a eee 

Er n its considera 

with Hindi, 

icis a cones mages isi n 

recent years, down to the present. Mention 

might portia have been made, even in a 
such as this, of the existence in 

Nepali of both western, and underlying central 

or eastern Indo- [i o elements (the 

‘or some 


latter a subjects a piecemeal way valle 
should be serviose tothe lourner( 

& recording of the cnology sention, or of 
pati. aliud Mera ). Most of the 
pointa whioh distinguish Ne p and 
eee umage from. oe Hindi are 
ma The account of use of axmusetra before 


nasal consonants is not quite clear, different 
cases of its use described slightly mis- 
leadingly in the same words (p. 16). 
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The Lessons introduce the 

sections well- as to size, content ud 
order of introduction of topios, and define the 
grammar in tts own terms, without assumption 
of Marie. any any other South nen dian 

users of the book are likely 
ay mom some -Urdu, however, and some 
occasional comment on structural differences 


between Nepali and Hindi-Urdu t there- 
fore have been worth its space. ith few 
a the grammatical is clear 


cases a statement about a given construction 
or form is found to be contradicted, or not to 
be borne out in fall, by usages occurring later 
in the book : e.g. af. pp. 89 and 45 (on honoriflo 
use of timi and : pp. 44 and 261, 8b.8 (on 
oonoord in honorific contexts) ; pp. 70 and 283, 
14b.4 (on the use, or non-use, of las with 
animate objects); and pp. 127 f. and 276, 
11b.13 on lds in constru: with parmu). The 
word gardumu, glossed as ‘cause to do’ on 
p. 218, is clearly shown in the examples on 
. 215 to mean ‘ cause to be done '. The reeder 
is unlikely to be much misled, however, 
by discrepancies of of this kind. It was right to 
introduce oertein important variations m 
A ends a to replacement of 
Miis in the spoken 

pp. gente Ber Le 

an equally, to begin quite early to introduce 


Egan. forms proper to the written 
ee mid 


the P oslleeeiel paio ad 
voos DS ure as ara p E 
eae of usage of words of related 


. of rámro, ee and ceat p 21) and 
of d s oroe of enalitios and of adverbs 


Matthows’s idiomatic English translation 
oduan will Tagiith many instances 
enlighten the learner as to 

of sense vp spheres of usage, particu- 


larly of enolitios and adverbs. Only in rare 
instances does a iranslation fall ahort of 


idiomatic acceptability (an instance oap: 170). 


colloquial vocabulary, literary 
is not Many literary 
terms and words of formal connote are to 
be met with m the Passages that are 


geographic, political, 
Peta en ngulee nd 
contextual comments, make an t 
contribution to the success of the boo 

The occasional croms-references from trest- 
ments of a construction to treatments of 
another of the same force, or similar force, are 
welcome. More of these might have been 
vided with advantage, especially in the 
litter part of the book where ths lamer will 
be grateful for all assistance in revision : e.g. 
on p. 163 to pp. 116 or 120 (on constructions 
md the sense ‘as soon as’), and on p. 108 
D p. 1S9 EASQUE Baving:bha: senas 

or.. a?) 

Tt may bo noted that aome. slipe ia trani 
literation, and quite a few errors in the 
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pee? script forms, have un- 
in the proofs, together sevoral 
other inaccuracies. Few of these errors are 
likely to be misleading, however, thanks to the 
author's informative text; am the more 
noticeable is the transliteration of the negative 
plural form HT, which unfortunately appears 
as choyan on its first use in the book (p. 30). 
Users of this book are likely to find that 
after working carefully through it they are in 
a position to read from modern 


difficulty. This indicates that Matihews's book 
is a reliable learners’ guide to Nepali, and well 
confirms ita value as a servioosble modern 
introduction to that language. 

B. 8. MOGEIGOR 


NiogonLas Manserau [and] PEeNDEREL 
Moon (ed): Constitutional relations 
between Britain and India: The 
Transfer of Power 1942-7. Vol. x: 
The Mountbatten V+ D formu- 
lation of a plan, 22 Maroh-30 May 
1947. Vol. x1: The Mountbatten 
Viceroyalty: announcement and recep- 
tion of the 3 June Plan, 31 May-7 July 

‘1947. Vol. xu: The Mountbatten 
Viceroyaliy: Princes, Partition and 


front., 4 


851 pp., 2 plates, 2 maps [on end 


1983. £60, £60, £70. 


problem. [xii], 376 pp. Oxford: 


Bg 
ete al: 
i 
g 


a quick solution, 
based on ps's pro to realizing the 
oom ty oi the pro The advantage of 
the 's analysis is shown in this and 
other : xioally we are given a 
definite sense of the scenes in 


the views of Wa in J is 
a ’ to the fear of the 
divistve nature of the oial group: 


Transfer of power documents. 
Moore does include, for example, an extended 
discussion of the contribution of economic and 
commercial 
inheritance ', the documents illustrate 
strategio and commercial influences on the 
policy-makers; these are some of the aspects 
to which fuller attention may be given in 
future. So too are political in the 
broader sense, that is, away from the negotia- 
tions. 


Moore’s last two chapters and the other 
three volumes under review cover Mount- 
batten’s viceroyalty. Mountbatten’s role will 
continus to be controversial. On the one hand 
he undoubtedly succeeded in securing 
ee ee 
at the time). He had advantage of being 
avowedly the last viceroy, working towards a 
final date, backed by a government which had 
resolved to transfer power to Indis whether or 
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not it was united and in the Commonwealth. 
Wavell, by contrast, had had to work within 
& framework of contradictory beliefs: in effect 
that it was essential that India should remain 
undrvided, largely in British economic and 
deri 1 interesta, but inevitable that India 
en tioned if the major Indian 
to agree, as they seemed bound 

Lapse The sense of haste inspired by Mount- 
batten m the new circumstan because 
he was seen or thought to be & free agent in 
the details of the settlement—un- 

dou oonoentrated minds and foroed the 
acoeptance of un ble deals; in the end 
one oan endorse Mountbatten's own judgement 


that even in the final over the 
details of on there would have been 
* complete wn’ had not the deadline 


loomed so close. Undoubtedly too Mount- 
betten's personal contribution was very t, 
at a time when, as Lord Listowel poin out, 
the ‘ factor’ was of ‘ vital impor- 
tanoe '. Mountbatten: wa was not with 
details—muoh lees so than Wavell by the end 


dco Sms Oxo mat AT cetera 
people. In this he was ai by his 


‘beyond price’. In 
following up the details he could not have done 
without the contributions of Ismay, whose 
importance us clear in the documents and also 
advocated by Moore. 

On the other hand, Mountbatten's lack of 
grasp at one time threatened to rob him of 
sucoces, and his inmstence on haste, some 
would argue, contmbuted to immediate and 
future disasters. pacer a magii d 
documents and 1s more elaborately 


Moore, that Nehru's volte erf whi 
Mountbatten’s plan was in fact 

the result of material introduced in 

London to which Nehru was to react as 


he did—which indeed Mountbatten at one 
point cted, though he and others later 
evin Moore denies Mountbatten's 
responsib for the effects of last-minute 
haste, as in implortly have the editors of 
the Transfer of power documenta by the 
collection more or less strictly on 15 A 
1947. (Of course this decision was inevita 
the almoss wholly British and 
of the volumes.) But the massacres in the 
Punjab were, these ks agree, among other 
things, an inevitable consequence of the Sikh 
reacteans to a division based on the taon 
of Hindu and Muslim populations, and of the 
inability to deploy cient armed force to 
control the massive movements of people which 
followed. Yet, as the day-to-day documenta- 
tion makes plain, the speed with which the 
British withdrew any considered 
to military and obher questions raised 
by signs in the weeks before partition. 
It may be true that, whatever the ences 
and still visible today, the Sikhs 
like the princes had to be sacrificed to 
find & way out of the impasse. It is also true, 
however, that Mountbatten did not tum his 
mind to these interests until after the main 
lines of the settlement were fixed, and that the 
timetable he imposed left almost no room for 
manoeuvre or even for preperation. The deci- 


from empire. Certainly one ho 
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sions of the Boundary Commission were not 
known even to the Punjab government until 
the eve of the pertition—hardly in time, as 


they themselves repeatedly protested, to plan 
proper Droosutione while the decision not to 
use forces operataonally after 15 August 


was taken well in advance, largely on consti- 
tational grounds and with reference to external 
defence needs, and was not & tly reoon- 
mdered by anyone in spite i warnings 
from tho Punjab that the Boundary Force was 
not adequate to its present and future taaks. 
The last of the twelve Transfer of power 
volumes have maintained the stan of 
hensiveness and careful and restrained 
set by thetr predecessors, Particularly 
hel are the descriptive introductions and 
the detailed short-lists of documents, which 
guy add to the &ocommibility of the huge 
y of material provided. For these reasons, 
the collection represents a resource which 1s— 
and is likely to remain—without el in 
South Aslan studies, At the same time Robin 


Moore’s writings have ee pur 
with admirable concision and clarity. It is 
the more n , therefore, to point out 
that what we have here is only a of what 
we should regard as the history of India in the 
period, and that modern historical interest, 
even in the transfer of power, extends 
details of high cs and n tions about 
the of documents, such as are so fully 
REDE in these records and ance again 
han sures wall by Moore.in. ee 


outcome of these publications not be end- 
lees disagreaments on this point or that, 

i of the record which revise in minor 
ways those available here, but an eagerness to 
go on to other and broader subjects—those 
aspects of cal, economic, social and 
intellectual in at least two continents 
which can add to our understanding of how 
the empire came to an end. Such questions do 
surface in these books, but could not be their 
major concern. Perhaps—though it may be 
too much to ho when their story comes to 
bo. toloy it not be about ‘success’ in 

i ‘better’ political order, about 
the et naei and heroes and wise 
men, but about the long-term forces which 
contribute to upheavals, and about change and 
continuity in es of transition. 


PETER ROBB 


8. N. Muxuzn3im (ed.): India: History 
and thought. Essays $n Honour of A. L. 
Basham. xii, 331 pp., front., 7 plates, 
map. Caloutta : Subarnarekha, [1982]. 
ie 180. 

Wue vay fed exceptions, collections of 
essays aro a reviewers ‘mare; none 
more so than Commemorative Volumes. "Long- 


dormant party aro dutifolly bronght out 
and dusted off, well-worn 


packaged yet again, th E rith luck 
esca resum u 

perhaps ps re-examined—and the reader searches 
in vain for a unifying theme among the result- 


ing motley collection of offenngs. I$ is to 
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Professor Basham’s credit that his retirement 
has inspired a volume whidh in most respects 
provides a corrective contrast to the mny 
picture sketched above; a volume replete wi 

scholarly erudition and sound argument, 
which is à to read. Some oontribu- 
tlons ma worthier than others, but since 
some of the leading names in Indian historical 
scholarship are numbered among Basham’s 
erstwhile students it is hardly surprising that 
B. N. Mukherjee has been able to put together 


original, 
worthy tribute and worthwhile reading for all 
those with an interest m the and 
thought of the Indian subcontinent, 14 

pepers cover a wide rango of subject-matter, 


yot despite diversity of content there is, as one 
might expect, a marked concentration not only 


on the pre-modern but also a bias 
towards the cultural and aspeota of 
pre-modern South Asia whi natarall 


&ooords with Professor Basham’s own 
interests. 

A rough categorization of sorts is possible 
here: by far the largest p of deals 
with the centuries and following the 
PRU Ay Toes e when north wost 

was subject to a series of ‘invaders’. 
A. H. Deni, N. Mukherjee and A. K. 
Narain concentrate on the Kugines, K. Walton 
Dobbins on the Bactrian Greeks. K. H. J. 
Gardiner's contribution on Yarkand in the 
first century A.D. bas a certain affinity with 
these four since the historical of 
tim four se tho historical genui of the 
north-western regions of the subcontinent in 
this period. Thomas R. Trautmann's on 


through a ; number of paniy torta. 
jabi 


a oultural 
enomenon of greater m but of 

for the religio soolal heritage of South 

Both-Ahmad and E. 8s Visswana- 
than take on the broad sweep of history, 
Viswanathan in his assessment of the 
P EUN sad: aooial role in Tamil 
nidu Imam ina survey of ‘ Bengal 
In history '. Still in B. N. Mukherjee's 
publicetion of the full Bengali text of the 
resolutions of the Gauriya Sam&j makes avail- 
able for the first time a val document 


eprtomixing qualities of tho so-called * 
renaissance’. Finally, D. Lorenzen and J. 


8 have contributed what might be 
epu nO discussions ; 


haao] 

as obstacles to an impartial inter- 
irae of South Asia, past and present. 
are ably argued and eminently readable. 
Although shortage of space severely restricts 
serious examination, this excellent volume 
deserves the attempt. A. H. Dani has taken 
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this: opportunity ‘to publish two, prorionaty 
ons. seoond— 


mum tn tant ie mi vi Dani’s 
main conterttaon, that Huvigka ruled briefly as 


und of Eucratides—thereby denymg the 
enmity the Euth and the 
last-mentioned. On the monarchial 

B. N. Mukherjee's most persuasive 


more permanently. e whia ques: 
tions many established views on the Yueh- 
Chih, aims to isolate and explicate the forma- 
tive in Kupkoa consolidation—both 
litically and economically. It forms s pee 
ude to Narain’s forth book oh 
idend to 


tra of Vand inthe enact or deal cas 
Thomas R. Trautmann sorutinizes classical and 
sources in order to validate the 


indigenous 
importance of the elephant for the Indian rkja 
in terms of as well as military 


the fecu: Pa D appended. Ina 
M RID Pree paran account of brahman 
cul litical 


domin- 


postion. 
Finally, two of the literary studies deserve 
brief comment and oom 


the distortion or reversal of narra 


tendency to interpret the idealized 
in this literature as the actual 
cular in the historical development of 


on, one shares the editor’s regret 
that more of Professor Basham’s students 


Baa; B. Kacuru: The Indianisation of 
English: the English language in 
India. xvi, 280 pp. Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1983. Rs. 100. £12. 

B. B. Arrar Husa: The Indsanness of 
Rudyard Kipling: a study in stylistics. 
(Asian Impact on up dac 1) 
(ii) 223 pp. London: mic Press, 
1983. 

In hus brief but fuleomely generous foreword 
to the first work under review, Quirk pe: 
tribute to Kachru’s status as a ' d 
authority ' in the field of studies of English in 


India, particularly to his 'impreeaively per- 
suasive oontribution’ to the view of the 


bility of the geneeis of insiitutionalized 
varieties through interferenoe (for 
whioh 


of oourse provides 
so convincing a paradigm). 

Those who have been similarly impressed by 
Kachru' numerous articles, not always 
originally published in the most &ooemmible 


places, will weloome this collection of 
revised ons of eight of his studies of 
Indian ish, first produced over the period 
1960-81. now become eight chapters, 


Ly oar arg Ove A Aue e AA erat e 
English South Asis, valuable studies of the 
influence of the Indian sociolinguistic context 
in ita distinctive evolution, discussions of its 
particular lexical innovations, the role of code- 
mixing, and a wider comparmwon with other 
non-native The text is prefaced by 
an introduction comfortably based on an agree- 
able intellectual &utobicera phy ( the 
way for the gems from "s which 
are quoted in several of the papers), and is 
followed by an extensive bibliography molud- 
mg many titles as oe linguistio 
studies, which be of particular use to all 
concerned with English in South Asia. 

As in any such retrospective assemblage of 
old pieces, there is inevitably some overlap 
between individual chapters and the neat 
oe and tidily clines to 
which Kachru is given may sometimes seem 
less fresh than they did when first encountered. 
A more serious regret concerns the deliberate 
omission of much of the ares of the 
‘ Englishization ' of Asian languages, a 
field for whose study the author is so well 
equipped. Against this lack there is, however, 
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ample attention given to the fascinating 
linguistio material provided by modern Indo- 


fe ond ook considered here is by oon- 


trast devoted to a o study of the prose 
writings of Rudyard having an Indian 
theme, which to most remain the 
most enduring and endearing part of the Anglo- 
Indian li An abridged version 
of the author's doctoral thesis, to whose addi- 
tional data many tentelizing references are 
made, Husain’s monograph appears somewhat 
mnoasily as tho frst member ora serios deleted 
to show how, ‘although Eastern ple are 
equal if not superior to those of the Wose, little 
has been written on how the former contributed 
to the latter in the areas of philosophy, religion, 
literature, science or art’. 

The essence of Husain’s case is that us 
studies of Kipling have failed to d Pathe 
properly the intimacy of his acquaintance with 

dustani. In support of this case, much is 
made inter alta of the -petterns given to 
Ameera in ‘ Without efit of d ^ but 
Mo erguricnt that these are Dese on Ki ing's 
first-hand recollections of the Hira Rare 
Lahore's red-light district, us unlikely to con- 
vince those readers who sneakingly enjoy his 
often-displayed talent for creating ths spurious 
counterfeit of Oriental idiom. 

The book does also contain an abundanoe of 
meticulously recorded liguistio data, also 
arranged in quantified tables, of the Hindustan: 
words encountered in Ki . In the con- 
cluding overall lexicon, it will oome as no 

to lovers of The Jungle Books and Kim 
that Bagheera, Baloo, chela, Hathi, Nag and 
Nagaina, and Shere Khan top the list (though 
Akela seems ungooountably to be ing). 
the text, the minute analysis dc et 
collocations, while evi- 
dence for just the point that Husain 1s anxious 
to disprove, 1.0., how bedly Kipling knew 
Urdu, sometimes & misdirected. In the 
analyais of the nominal phrase V edis es 
by mynah ', ‘ yelling jhampanis ', and 
t’ (p. 98), for instance, 1s it 


necessary 

‘the last one is different from the first two in 
deep structure; for a ‘ talking m. "we 
mynah which talks and ‘ hampancs " 
are jham that yell, but ‘‘ burning ghat " 
is not a cha that burns. It means a ghat (bank 
of a river) where dead bodies are burnt. '? 


A case, perhaps, of ‘ the chooper you choops 


O. SHACKLE 


Rosane RocHER: Ortenialism, poetry, 
and the millennium: the checkered fe 
of Nathaniel Brassey Halhed 1751- 
1830. [xi], 354 pp., 10 plates. Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1983. Rs. 350. 
‘He was the first European who ever 

managed the Bengal correspondence with the 

aurungs’, Halhed was to claim of himself with 
pride in a later self-justifloatory 
memoir. And it is of course to his oonnexion 


mith Penga aa yo official of the East 
India Company to two books he oom- 
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piled there with the encouragement of his 
Warren i that he owes such 
remembrance as his name oan nowadays 
Croke: Te is tho groat delight of this biography; 
com with a most infectious y 
enthusiasm by an orientalist who has cast her 
net far beyond the bounds of her own 
ixatzon, that it ts a rounded and i - 
ating picture of an oddly unrounded character, 
whose early brilliance was quickly submerged 
by the shadows of obscurity and obsession. 
The 


scholar] t for the 
s own y en 

Saks hio war wot js jadisioealy aniba, The 
importanoe of Halhed's books for the develop- 


ment of Western understanding of clasmcal 
its chief 


British rule. 

To be fair, however, the book tly stresses 
the fact thet only the mix years from 1772 to 
1778 of Halhed's life were spent in India. 


Poetry and the millennium, not to ofa 


policies, properly an ir ey Pis up 
que 25 orientalism. young 
and translator of Arns- 


before losing it &s & returned nabob in England, 
is then shown to fall inoreasingly under the 
spell of millenarian fantasies, particularly the 

pheoles of Richard Brothers, untal after 
i total recluse for twelve yeara, he 


again found em t in London with the 
Company. A life indeed, however 
ane oa and one which Rocher’s &ooount 


of the s 
some deg future denial 


arose from the 


marriage alliance n South India, with 
comparative essays on Australia. x, 
230 pp. Chicago and London: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1983. £17.50. 
This book reprinta flve of Dumont’s land- 
mark essays, organized around the unifying 
theme of marriage alliance, i y pub- 
lished between 1953 and 1970, heat pisces still 
remain of major theoretical and monographie 
importance, and still convey a surprising fresh 
Sear gab Two or three of them are 
required reading in a great many university 
courses, and one s immediate regret is that the 
onmo lehnt srailabie tma more moderately 


a koreai 
E opens with three celebrated papers 
on South Indie: ‘The Dravidian kinship 


terminology as an expression of marriage 
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(reproduced here along with the subsequent 
correspondence between Dumont and 
Radcliffe-Brown); the major essay on ' Hier- 
arch end marrage alliance m South Indian 
' (now otherwise out-of-print), and the 
y untranslated article on ‘Nayar 
marriages as Indien facta '. The first and third 
are supplemented by brief postecripts in v bna 
Dumont reacts to some of the 
alternative interpretatzons they evoked ; d wells 
a new fourth chapter develops a more extended 
and general critique of various rival approaches, 
The last two essa&ys— The Kariera 
: an analyms' and ‘ Descent or 
rias At A relational view of Australian 
section '"—Aahift the ethnographic focus 
in order to highlight the crucial but o over- 
looked difference in structure between Austral- 
jan Aboriginal and those of the 
Dravidian type (crudely, a matter of tho 
difference between systems with a globel model 
of society as made up of intermarrying groupe 
and those which o in terms of 
attached to an ); and in order 
to show that—as with South India—here too 
& proper interpretation of tho data has been 
vitiated by the mirage of descent. 

The jske illustration shows a sculpture 
from the Minaksi Temple in Madurai which 
depicts the Vishnu giving his mister in 
marriage to Though no referenoe is 
made to it in the text (and indeed it is striking 
that Dumont says virtually nothing about the 
important religious and mythological elabora- 
tions on the theme of oe in the 
Hinduism of South India), the photograph aptly 
invokes his central ent. Affinity here is 
a value—a basic fos gor e relationship, 
which is transmitted Ec opens to 
generation, and which is tn status to 
consanguinity. In the modern West, by 
contrast, the relationship between the two 
fs Odea aisle A r affinity disappears 

consanguinity m the next generation and 
is therefore ephemeral. By den 


cal writing obscures this 
fundamental contrast. In & sense we are 
offered an object lesson in the sociology o 
(anthropological) know. How, for 
example, has it hap that Australian 
section have so often been 
in terms of double descent and hypo 
and invisible moieties, when descent Im ‘a 
continuous flow of generations main 4 
substantial unity ' (a kind of eternal corpora: 
individuality) and Australia confronta ui with 


rules’? The answers lie with the anthro- 
pologists own ideological assumptions which 
accord hierarchical superxority to relations 
besed on consanguinity, and substitute & sub- 
stance for & structure. 
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This pation with substance 1s central 
to the style of cultural analysis advanced for 
South Indian kinship systems by David and 
Barnett, whose whole approach ıs tellingly 
critiaxed in the new stocktakmg chapter. 
Rather than their ‘ fairy-tale accounts’, the 
terminology; Doriot argues, is a far better 
guido to way that people actually think 
about their kinship relations, for ‘ the terms in 
which the plo actually think are more 
important what they say—in answer to 
questions or t the terms in 
which they think they are thinking’. 

The two other cipal targets of this 
chapter are Yalman (whose critiorsm of Dumont 


is condemned for imputing to him a pa- 
tion with descent he disowns, and inter- 
pretation of the Nayar tal-tying rite has been 


effectively demolished in the afterword to 
oh. ili) and Carter. A number of major differ- 
ences are aired here, but for Dumont the most 
important concerns & tendency—which Carter 
shares with the two cultural analysts of 
* Chicagoan parentage '—to dissolve the sphere 
of kinship as an autonomous domain by 
em ing a iuis between the prin- 
ciples which govern both caste and kinship 

ns. Tho effect is to overplay (as Dumont 
sees it) the structural similarity between north 
and south Indian kinship. An important 
olarifloation—or perhaps modification—of his 
earlier thems about the relationship between 


North and South em In the North there 
ia deed a pie f caste and kin- 
ship principles ; but thi is abeent m the South 


(Kerala being xpli exoluded) where the 
autonomous domain of kinship is ' something 
like an island of in an ocean of caste '. 
Here Dumont has to t that he had earlier 
seemed to otherwise, and to add a 
number of cant qualifications, for even 
in the South it is clear that hierarchy to some 
extent invades the sphere of kinship (cf. his 
discussion of caste segmentation and of the 
ranking of the offspring of different types of 
union). He now claims, however, thet—with 
the one exception of the distinotion rn ego's 
own on—these do not bear on the 
‘basic level’, that of the . ' Thus 
we may say’, he concludes, ‘that withm 
eae Le. within the domain defined 

the system of kinship categories, 
hierarchy plays its role within & framework it 
does not determine, and is thus conceptually 
subordinate to kmship’. Cases of unole- 
nieoe i where isescohy is admittedly 
* paramount ', are (somewhat arbitrarily) raled 
outside the scope of the t study. The 
qualifloetions, caveats exoeptions seem so 
numerous and imporiant that one begins to 
wonder why Dumont inmsts so vehemently. 
The answer seems to be that it is only m this 
way that can be accorded the status 
that Dumont believes it due—e status it would 
lose if it were subordmated to the more inclu- 
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ideology will perhaps now seem more important 
than was formerly recognized by the model of 
hierarchical man. Although conmderatuon of 
North India 1s scrupulously avoided here, one 
also cannot h where all this leaves 
the te of ‘ the unity of Indie ' at the level 
of p. This is not of course to claim that 
this is here oompletely undermined ; 
but it is to that ont's conception 
of the extent to which Indian kinship systems 
are unifled by common structural principles 
has become increasingly unclear and am- 
Ne riens We can only forlornly hope that he 

one day be tempted to return to o ee 
state of the question of marriage ın India as a 
whole. 

J. P. PARRY 


Hans-Rarner Kampye: Das Asarayò 
neretu-yin isuke des Byamba erke 
datSing alsas Samba Jasa . (Eins mon- 
golische Chronik des 17. Jahrhunderts.) 
(Asiatische Forsohungen, Bd. 81.) x, 
211 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1983. 

Kampfe aims at making Byambe erke 
dai&ing's chronicle, which belongs to the 
historical records of the early Manchu 
like the two Altan tob&’s, the Sira iuyuji, and 
the Erdem-yin tobdi, available to & broader 
public. His annotated translation thus sup- 
plementa W. Heisalg’s Familien- und Kirchen- 

7 1 der Mongolen (vol. 1, 

1959). He not, however, provide & 

critical edition of the text because he was 

unable to obtain & film of the only extant 
original copy at the State Li of Ulan 

Bator. This copy does not have er title or 

indication of the author, whose name was 

discovered by Ch. Perleé thro evidence 
quem the text. He to be & certain 
yol (Tibetan ' -ba °) who oom- 

ed the chronicle in 1677, and after whom 
ee named the work Asarayò nera w-yin 
teuke (Chronicle of one called The M ) 

[ANY T]. Perlee was apparently the first to men- 

tion the work in his article Ur'd médégdéeguy 


gurran bidmel, published in Bindléch uchaan, 
deid chur ijn chew - 
baatar, 1957). He also edited the YT m 


1960, as vol. 0 4 of Monumenta historica. 

Kampfe reports on the state of research on 
the AN YT and provides the little information 
that is available on ita author. He exammes the 
sources of the AN Y T but warns over- 
rating the results which are stil hypotheses, 
though err sound conclusions. ANYT 
proves to have certain passages in common 
with the Seoret History and especially with 
the Altan tobě% of 1655. Kampfe concludes 
that there is & so far unknown source which is 

y influenced by the Secret History and 
the A tobó, and which is, in turn, the fore- 
runner of the Erdeni-yin tobči, and, to some 
extent, of ANY T. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to & careful 
translation of the ANYT. This is 
mented by genealogical lists which, er 
with the name index to the translation, provide 


casy access to the wealth of oal 
material m this chronicle. Kampfe has i 
made an important oontributión to the study 
of Mongolian historical literature. 

HARTMUT WALRAYENS 


PauL RATOHNEVSKY: Cinggis-khan: 
sein Leben und Wirken. (coule 
Ostasiatische Studien, Bd. 32.) x, 
207 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1983. DM 42. 

Kh&n has not been fortunate in his 
modern biographers. I have a dozen bio- 
graphies on my shelves—by no moans an 
exhaustive oolleotion—and none of them oan 


justi be decribed as works of substantial 
soh with the ex of H. D. 
Martin’s rise of Khan and his 
conquest of north China (1050) : but that, as its 
title indicates, does not attempt to treat the 
oonqueror's whole career . Until now, 


readers have had to be directed to Vladi- 


tion of 1967 uw valuable for ita admirable 
annotated bibliography by D. Smor). Both 
are old, unannotated, and uncritical in 
their use of a limited range of sources. The 
fleld has been wide open for s serious study 
of the life of this momentous Professor 
Ra has risen to the challenge, and 


has met it decisively. 
in Mongol studies today 
than Ra 


No scholar wor 

could be better i 

for the task. He been making 
contributions to the subject for half a 
century, ever since the first volume of his Un 
code des Yuan appeared in 1987. And he was 
& pupil of the awesome Paul Pelliot. This is 
not to my that he has quite Pelliot's astonish- 


histortan should know all three, as 
did. Ratobnevaky is a scholar of Chinese and 
Mongolian, but for Persian he has had to rely 
on translations. At least translations do exist 
of the major sources—what I understand is & 
Russian one of the most cant, 
d al-Din, a usually reliable trans- 
lation of Juwayni, and another of Jüxj&n! that 
is just about Then emiala srine 
lations of the major Mongolian source, 
Secret History of tha Mongols: perea 
the Chinese material, only vus e. be 
Chinese will suffice. fatanory baa wed 
these sources, and many others ; 
be described as the first study-of Chingiz Khia's 
life to use the available material ina way that 
is consonant with the requirements of modern 
and to give adequate footnote 
references, which for once appear in the proper 
at the bottom of the relevant page. Bo 


published up to 1978, when his manuscript 
was completed. 


Ratchnevaky’s view of the 
Chingiz Khán (discussed s d 104—723). But 
there can be no doubt that book seta now 


e title should perhaps not be tranalated 
too literally. 
D. 0. MORGAN 


RosERT G. Hewrioxs (ed. and tr.): 
Philosophy and argumentation in third- 
century China : the essays of Hey K'ang. 
(Princeton Library of Aman Transla- 
tions.) x, 214 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Preas, 1983. 
£25.80. 
gre: is a writer who wall ie Sete 

traditional 


China waa largely ceed on hin ditequed for 
convention, and such a man’s works in later 
oe ee not infrequently consigned to 
o on by the dominance of conventzonal 


taste. Yet Hsi K‘ang’s and essays 
survive in some numbers, ent testimon: 
to his own thought and to the concerns of his 


age. Robert Henricks is to be congratulated, 
therefore, on his presentation of all the essays 
= Hs K‘ together with those of his 
anta in oats in one attaotive volun: 

a but lucid mtroduction is supplemented 
by concise comments on each series of ossays ; 
annotation is abundant but unobtrusive; 
Chinese characters coour throughout the work 
Da sortio quaritity withont sations miihiap sevo 
Desa up P. 142); 


pm y on pp. 201-2 contains good 
er reading—though the 
an ona for farther m s writmgs listed hero 


The translations themselves are less easy to 


closely as possible, in the mening of the 
words, the er (sic), word order, and 
hyth, within the limite of good sounding 
Engish, and which best captures the 
sense’ (p. 18). this he has been 
successful, one supposes, there are 
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naturally, naturally-so, and so forth: surely 
this obscures somethmg of the foroe of the 
word as used by Hsi K ang? 

It may, however, be legitimate to wonder 
whether a translation of the type produced by 
Henrioks is really a happy compromise between 
the highly technical, erately annotated 
and virtually unreadable translation produced 
tor purely sinological oonsum and the 
am phrase produced for the general 
Treader. With prose as finely t as that 
of Hai K'ang there is perhaps & for & clear 
paraphrase of his argument simply as a restate- 
ment of 4 close translation : m of en- 
tation m third-oentury China were different 
enough from our own for the unmformed reader 
to find his more than s little 
confused by a word for word rend of Hsi 
K‘ang’s rhetoric. Such & use of li trans- 
lation plus paraphrase is the practice of many 
Japanese translators of cal Chinese, and 
such a version of a Hsi K'ang essay (the first 
in this book) may be found for example on 
y 621-3 of the third volume of the Kokuyabu 

ambun Taisi, published in Tokyo in 1989. 

Alternatively one may abandon any attempt 
to follow the letter of Hai K'ang's writings and 
(zy to capture. sue apitie, in teoll no etay 
taak. But the survival of these essays ın the 
hostile intellectual climate of later traditional 
China should warn us that we are with 
works of exceptional excellence, isely the 
typo of to lose most in translation. 

enrioks after all, taken on an impossible 
task, and has suooeeded in produ what is 
surely a most useful little book. Such a work 
is bound to stimulate further interest in its 
subject, and no translator oan do better than 
to guide his reader back to the study of the 
original texta. 


T. H. BARRETT 


N. J. Gmarpot: Myth and meaning in 
early Taoism: the theme of 
(hun-tun). xii, 422 pp. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London: University of 
Calrfornia Press, 1983. 

This work with the discussion of a 
‘certain Chinese encyclopedia’ mvented by 
Jorge Borges and cited by Michel Foucault in 

i vided into such ries 
to the Emperor, (b) em ed, 

(o) tame, and (d) sucking pigs- It ends with 

that, ‘ Tao 


tho author's ists never say 
things olearly ; they mumble’. In the middle, 
there is chaos, 

The style of this work is high-flown and 


ita argument is difficult to follow, perhaps in 
imitation of the elegance and lack of logical 


substance which 1s the author's a t 
impression of early Taoism. It is with 
unsubstantiated and seemingly m eas 
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of niun Tie Mi (translated as ‘ chaos’) 
occurs with rarity in early Chinese texts. 

The most ous oe to n-hw—and 
the only extended reference in an early Taoist 
text—is in oh. vii of the Chwaag-tzii. "herein, 
the story 1s told of two emperors of the North 
and South who wished to reciprocate the kind- 
ness with which they had been treated by an 
Em r of the Centre, called Hun-tun. ' They 
mid “ Mon all have seven i in order 
to see, hear, eat and breathe. alone doesn't 
have any. Let's him some ". Each 
day they bored one hole, and on the seventh 
day Hun-tun died’. Girardot takes this story 
as a myth, but there are no references to ft m 
contemporancous texts (later writers whom 
Girardot coites, such as the poet Han 
Shan, do play on and extend Chuang-txti’s 
story). Nor, though Girardot makes much of 
Hun-tun as the Emperor of the Centre, does 
such an Emperor appear in any other early 
text. This story was probably not a myth at 
all, but a fable created by Chuang-tah. 

Mythologicelly, Aun-tun is that state of 
primordial ohaos which the separa- 
tion of yin and yang. tradition is un- 
doub the reason why Chuang-tati chose 
to call his ‘ Emperor of the Centre’ Hun-tun. 
But Girardot associates all yin creatures with 
kundun. He states, for example, that the owl 
is ‘a kundun creature linked with darkness, 
the moon, drum- metallurgy, thunder, 
and ecli of the sun’, in contrast with the 
raven who was the creature of the sun (p. 84). 
In direct reference to yin and yang, he 
the two, listing water, for example, as yong 
in a chart, p. 35. 

Girardot describes the ' wicked ' Aentua owl 
as the primitive foroes of the 
Sina sorted, or non-civilized world. He 
also takes the aout state of paradisical 
aimpliaty before the introduction of govern- 
ment, laws, and the other trapp of the 
otvilized world as hentum, In evolutaonary 
terms, however, Avn-tun was not this era of 
simplicity but an even earlier stage before the 
world hed taken its present form with men and 
anunals living upon 1t. 

Girardot links a number of ideas, both oom- 
plemen and contradictory, as kun-tun. He 
&ohieves by i & wide ecd ot 
reduplicative terms, the ological relation- 
ship of which is often unclear, and by associat- 
ing terms which have a modern pronunciation 
of hun or ix» or which rhyme with these 

bles. (Archaio reconstructions are seldom 

ted.) He even links lines which are translated 
into with the word ‘chaos’. An 
example is the line from the Oh‘w Ts'u Tien 


Wen 23 A Hk (Rt translated elegantly if 
somewhat imprecisely David Hawkes ss 
‘the chaos of insubstantial form’ with which 
Girardot Part 1. (This is also 

oted on o baok dud jacket) this is a 

cult lme to translate and to understand. 
There may be a relation to h«em-iwm, but 
Hawkes’s translation is not sufficient grounds 
upon which to make the association. 

China has historically been for Westerners a 
label for the mysterious, that which is beyond 
the intellectual pale. Thus, Foucault, in citing 
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the iiagiriary camina irt tire dig ai 


to consider what we ‘dare not think’. Buta 
mnologist ın the late twentieth oen should 
show more respect for his sources. e early 


Taowt writers are among the most sloquect 
and profound m all Chinese literature. 
texts are often difficult or corrupt, but they 
do not deliberately obfuscate their meaning. 
Taoists mumble only in the ears of the deaf 
listener. 

BARAH ALLAN 


PIET VAN DER Looy: Taoist books $n the 
RUN ad ale the Sung period: a oritical 
(Oxford Oriental 

Inno Monogr, No. 7.) [vu] 
ae charte [on endpapers]. 
on: finn Prog, [1984]. £15. 


a Piet van der Loon offers this 
volume as a contmbution to the D 
Project by the Euro 
Woundstion It is a e inia erence ias 
of inestimable value not only for the student 
of Taoism but also for the student of Chinese 
bibliography. Such a text is never easy to 
reads but istenoe and patienoo are - 
teed to render just rewards. In the compilation 
of this work, the author set forth two objec- 
tives: ' to clarify the nature, transmission and 
the mterrelations of the oatelogues and biblio- 
Sang dynasty written during or shortly after the 

' and ‘ to retrace the history of 

aoist an (Preface). Three essays of 
on ee ae oe 
The first two comprise an asseeament of 
m and private bibliogra hies in the 
t of the Taoist works Te ie hero thee 
van der Loon determmes which bi phies 
are valid records of Sung libraries whioh 
are purely derivative compilations, unrepre- 
sentative of actual collections. He o the 
first and longer of the two essays with a sum- 
mary of historical antecedents to imperial 
bibliographies and then turns agg fel 
of eleven individual works: (1) Sam-ch‘ao buo 
shih (1030), (2) Ch'ivag-wen teung-mu (1042, 
1144), (3) Hai» T"ang-shu (1060), (4) Liang- 
ch‘ao kuo shih (1082), (5) Pr-shu sheng hou-pien- 
tao ssu-E'u ch'uch-shu mu (1145), (6) Tung 
chih (1161), (7) Ohuag-hsing kuan-ko she-me 
(1178), (8) ‘ao kwo shih (1187), (9) 
Ohung-hsvng kuan-ko hsi shu-mu (1220), (10) 
y ig. aew cÀ a0 kuo shih (1257), and 


BE 


also includes in this initia] essay a 
account entitled ‘ Taoist books 


bigotry ' (pp. 10-11). 


copied into the Canon. He raises & number of 
unrelated objections, but seems chiefly to be 


concerned with pointing out the potential of 
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Taoist literature for Confucian 
values. It is his fear that ' heresy ' would be 
promoted were an ‘outsider’ to be hired in 
the collation of such texts.  Fan's diatribe 
stands as a valuable testimony to the sort of 
conservative attitude against which propo- 
nents of Taoist traditions have for centuries 
had to defend themselves. As such, it deserves 
further study in the context of the relation 
between state and religion in China. 
The second essay deals with private libraries 
Fie a an der Loon first introduces 
ch are no longer extant but 
Mu a have sagut prominently in later 


a eia this Sa rper rta EE 


ep silere text on the compilation 
transmission of successive editions of the 
Taoist Canon from the eleventh to the twen- 
tieth oentury. It surpesses all other available 
accounts an the subject. Central to the issues 
van der Loon raises here is the view that tho 


Canon compiled duri Sung Hul- 
reign ‘did not reflect tho ada on of 
liturgy to social and the rise of new 
Taoist movements and schools’ (p. 50). This 
is a pomt stall worthy of debate. It runs 
counter to Michel Strickmann’s view that the 
Canon today does in fact testify to the pre- 
eminence of the Shen-hmao (Divme Em ) 
traditaon that arose during Hui- s reign 
(‘The longest Taoist , History of 
, IY, 1978, 331-64). 

e final two-thirds of this volume is 
devoted to ‘ A critical index of Taoist books’. 
Aside from a brief introduction, the mdex is 
completely rendered in Chinese. It ıs a com- 
prehensive list of some 1,600 titles drawn from 
a collation of the 11 imperial bibliographies and 
four private catal Arranged by stroke 
count, each entry includes a citation of the 
source in which a title is listed and such data 
as were available on compilation. In addition, 
van der Loon identifies titles found m the 
Canon itself, as well as in the Taotsang 
cit ing mute, an index of lost texts from 
editions of the Canon dating prior to 1445. 
The T'ao-tsamg titles are cited ing to the 
serial numbers assigned by K. M. pper in 
his Concordance dw Tao-tsang (Paru, 1979): 
Van der Loon also refers to redactions tha 

to be ed within E otn 

anth es in the Taotsong, namely, the 
Yun-chi ch'i-ch'ien, Tao shu, Hevu-chen shih- 
shu, and the T'swag-Askon wen-chi. 
Three apud indexes include: (1) & 
list of T8 Or com cited within the 
index, (2) iioue 
numbers for all the T' 
Wii page ambas vf the n acd (B) © 
collatzon of the di cies between the 
Schipper and Harvard-Yenching numbering 
systems for the Canon. 

Chinese characters have been typeset 
throughout the text proper, not 

as oom Sra e ein Ms B 
the 1 nrc A oy Katie B 
concordance were inscribed 

foon. The work would have 
sidera more accessible had the 
sup some sort of identification number for 
the Tao-teang titles cited in the body of the 


varices 
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text. Most useful would be the inolumon of 
not only the Bohi serial number (no.), but 
also the number of the T'ao-tsang fascicles M 
Oocasionally, the documentation in the ın 
itaelf is leas than complete. Not all editions of 
a title in the T'ao-tsang aro always indicated. 
Also missing now and then are the relevant 
titles preserved within the T'ao-tsaag antholo- 
gies to which van der Loon restricted his 
collation. For example, the T"ten-/'ung ku-mang 
miao-ching cited on p. 84 is a text with a com- 
plex history of transmission and merita further 
commentary. Altho an exhaustive reoord 
may have been the scope of this work, 
it would have been helpful to point out that 
the text is found m variant editions outside the 
one printed as T'ao-dsaag no. 682. A shorter 
and perhaps earlier redaction of the same title 
1s also available with the commentary of Hou 
Shan-yuan (fl. 1192) m no. 762. A longer ver- 
sion 1s found in no. 633. Wu-ohen 1s 
named as the rearpient of no. 652. This is un- 
doubtedly the Liang Kuang- upon whom 
an ‘enlarged’ T"ien+‘ung ching was seid to 
have been bestowed by Lord Lao at Mao Shan 
in the year 1112, to Hsieh Shou-hao 
(1134—1212) in the Hun-yuan sheng-chs (no. 
770, v. 551-8; see 9.45b-46a). A variant 
acoount of this very episode is actually re- 
corded in no. 682, where it is dated to 1109. 
This text ıs part of an introductory essay to the 
oomposed in 1144 by & Mao Shan 
Taoist Master named Fu Hsiao. As the author 
notee, the was cited in the Hon-tan 
bibliography of Id Shu (b. 10083), which 
indicates it circulated at least as early as the 
eleventh century. In fact the Yun-ché ch'i- 
ch'ien (122.10b-18b) includes a T"as-shang 
Madii chiag ting oe ie agii, dle 
ogolousness of the T'ien-t'ung 8 
ture of the Most High) which attests to 
Brintad immediately apo o incantation in 892. 
ead of this account is 
to ria Tten-t‘ung ching itself, 
attributed to Bung Chen- (r. 888-1022). 
A variant redaction of this is 
in the Hen-yuan shengch (9.39b—<40e), 
following an ps for the year 1014. It seems 
likely that the on officially sanctioned by 
Ohen-tsung may very well have been that to 
which Li Shu referred m his bibliography. 
That the recttation of this scripture remamed 
a vital feature of many ritual traditions, par. 
ticularly Thunder Rites, is made ebony 
clear in & wide range of both narrative and 
liturgical sources, too numerous to cite here. 
It is not my intention to diminiah the-value 
of the ‘Critical mdex’ with this addrtional 


the field of ist studies, I 
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fervently hope that he will oontinue to keep 
us all up to the mark with more, equally 
weighty, publications. 


JUDITH M. BOLTS 


Jous D. Youna: O 
Christianity: the first encounter. xiv, 
182 pp. ong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Press, 1983. HK$75. 
This volume on the controversies generated 

by the Jesuits and their adherents in seven- 

teenth century China sets out to discuss ‘ how 
certain ideas of Western origin were trans- 
mitted from and how the Chinese 
reacted to them’ (p. m). It is ‘a revised 
version of a dissertation ted to the 

University of Calrfornia, vis, in 1976’, 

which, to j by the preface, was sub- 

stantially oom by mid-1981. In February, 

1982, J Gernet published in Paris his 

Chine of action & réaction on 

much the same theme. ee quite 

inevitable, and inevitabl omg, » ph estab- 
lishing himself as a a ae un- 
favours in erudition with eres whe who has 

a string of major works to his name stretahing 

beck some -five yoars. It is no discredit 

to Yo th to pomt out that Gernet’s 
book d based an a er reading of primary 
and secondary sources, covers a greater num- 
ber of issues (Young's main focus, reactaons to 
the ‘ idea of God’ (p. 7), 1s treated by Gernet 
in the fifth and last section of his work, after 
due attention has been given to political and 


and 


ethical aspects of in China) and 
shows an enviable sureness of touch 
its interpretations. 

There is none the leas som: to be said 
for reading Young’s book also. It is clearly 
ee one ) printed, and 
written in an with & 
chapter stg the back paokground to the Jesuit 
mission m through six 


epeodee in tho fortes ofthe minio to con 
ude with the well-known Rites Controversy 
at the court of K‘ang-hai, so that historical 
narrative is mixed throughout with analyms 
of the intellectual cts provoked by 
On one point Young's history dis- 
with what this reviewer oan recall from 
schooldays: it was surely the English not 
the British who the Spanish Armada 
in 1588 (p. 98). But while it is hard to 
such an apachronum in Gernet's work, in 
historical details hardly concern 
Gernet at all, and he is even unconcerned with 
the immediate ohron cal framework once 
beyond opening chapter. 
Agam, though Young makes no mention of 
many secon 
(Japanese scho i 
references to recent publications m Taiwan are 
fuller—we should remember that the issues 
first raised in the seventeenth century are by 
no means dead there. His full bibliography and 


work lacks not oniy d characters but 
also any form of 
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Such technical details aside, moreover, there 
is certainly room for several works on this 
difficult but highly ing topic. In the 
seventeenth century Chinese clanism was 
far from i indie gr! dig, sii 
ha an) E Jesuits 
amongst China's mtellectuals not as 
representatives of foreign powers so far ad- 
vanoed in oomperison with the Chinese as to 
threaten to overwhelm the whole of their 
world, but as equals, ready to argue 
their beliefs man to man. e reoord of the 
interaction of both sides constitutes excellent 
de eee ee ae (MIR a Id 
some Christian) thought at e 
in MCI Illuminates fundamental beliefs 


devoted to the career of Riod. If one 
could wish for an; farther it would be for 
translations of some of the basio works, such 
as has already been achieved in Japanese by 
Got5 Motomi. 

It is & matter for regret that the record, on 


the Chinese side , i only to be 
found t works of . Let us 
hope, therefore, that Y. s oonvenient 
introduction may inspire researchers 
to enter tho field and bring icep fascinating 


polemics to greater prominence. 


T. H. BARRWTT 


FrrDRIO LrgBERMAN (ed. and tr): A 
Chinese sither tutor: the Mei-an ch‘in- 
pu [rii] 172 pp. Seattle and 

ndon: Uni of Washington 

Press, 1983. $25.00, £18.75. 

Fredrio Leeberman's voluminous (876 pp.) 
and pai Ph.D. thesis on the Chinese 
xither oh‘tn (UCLA, 1977 ; UMI RSD 77-16184) 
is & landmark amongst modern studies of 
Ohinese musio. In the present book Lieberman 
has given us in compact form the core of his 
theecs (an annotated translation of tho instruc- 
tion manual Mei-aa ok'in-p'x), combined with 
sufficient explanation to make the material 
accessible to the non 
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footnotes. (A small number of necessary 
itions are gi as end-notes.) Further, he 
sensi not only the text but also 
the S te temento s form moro ec 
comprehended by the Western reader. 
translation is followed by a short bi phy 
of essential writings on the ch'in and a 
index (giving Chinese ohazkoteri for many, Put 
not all, terms encountered in the text). ose 
readers who need to be more thorough can 
consult the original thesis (which includes a 
Chinese text and a much 


of the 
faer blige y). 
Neither the notational symbols for the ch‘in 
nor the traditional theory for under- 
standing tho Chinese musical background are 


of presenting the essential and avo 

, and the uninitiated reader 
quickly an understanding of the nature 
of the material involved. 

Inoluded in the book are introductory 
case. (by both Lieberman and the compilers 
of tho chin manual), a study of tho CAGE ab a 
physical instrument, technical aspects of 
ee ana 


oe techniques notational a 
numerous of musio, and & conolud- 


ing essay by Lieberman on form m the ch‘in 
repertory. The technical portions are well 
illustrated by photogra and drawings, so 
that subtleties of the notation system 
NET cee 

Just as he tranalated the original text 
mto English, Lieberman has transcribed (or 
' transnotated ’, as he 15) the original 
xither tablature into Western staff notation. 


The transcription brings greater perils than 
the translation, as tend to be more 
competible than musi notations. The 
0; tablature is very precise in certain 


aspects (finger techniques and other physical | 
matters) which Western notation can represent 
only by being overlaid with masses of sub- 
sidiary symbols whioh render it difficult to 
read. The tablature is also im: 
in some regards, notably rhythm, in which 
Western notation is either too precise (stemmed 
notes) or even more imprecise (unstemmed 
note heads). 
Lieberman has dealt with the transcription 
probem shout as well as:oòuld ba hoped. He 
limited the use of subsidiary symbols in 
the Western notation (dropping, for example, 
most of the information in the tablature oon- 


cerning which string and are 
em for a given note). Hates 


into Western version a rhythmic 
Precision than that oontar in the original 
tablature, but since he is dealing with a lrving 


Ee adition, He has. boeni wo to 
those rhythmic values on actual per- 
formance practices. 

Written transcription is useful for communi- 
cating information about musio, but it is 
notoriously inadequate for conveying the 
actual sounds of the musio unless the reader is 
already familiar with the conventions of the 
perticular musical style involved. Lieberman 
again has dealt with the problem well: a 
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cassette of the music, played by 
masters in the Mei-an tradition, is available 
from the publishers. 
There 1s a oan error 
see a 
pege 1, the symbol for dn should us & 
small circle over the note, not a dot (which 
looks misleadingly like the Western stacosto). 
Ths is an important study: com 
informative, and laying the groundwor 
futare scholarship on one of the most important 
aspects of Chinese musio history. 


B. O. PROVINE 


CAROLINE BLONDAN and Marx ELVIN : 
Cultural atlas of China. 237 pp. 
Oxford: Phaidon Press, 1983. £17.50. 


Tho fact that there are only some fifty maps 
nur A pagas eee this ig 
more than an atlas. It is m fact a nobly oon 
celved attempt to ahart the development of 
Chinese culture from cradle to maturity. The 
material is organized in three sections—Space, 
Time, &nd Symbols and Boolety. The maps are 
luxuriously presented, the chronologi 
tory us concise and informative and the cultural 
section covers aspects, such as mathematios, 
calligraphy, religion and drama, that do not 
lend themselves easily either to a geographical 
or to a historical treatment. A large number 


of tables, photogra and illustrations flesh 
out the deeds picture pamted by the 
text. 


According to the dustjacket it is the 
‘ general reader’ at whom work is aimed, 
and it is on the whole prtched in the right 
. Here and there erudition has not 
ahed its -level cloak, words like 'num- 
inous ' (p. 18) being, one suspecta, outaide even 
the passive vocabulary of most people; and 
idiosynoracy dictates that there should bo a 
political map of China in the relatively unm- 


portant Frve Dynasties period, but no such 
map for the four hundred of the Han 


d , of which the general reader is more 
day to have heard. The layman might 
wonder a little at the over-fastidious adherence 
oal niceties, such as the insistence on 
irs i ctus ‘ Kongxi ' while retammg 
oanism ' and ‘ Confucian’. He might 
also find the use of pinyin romanization off- 
ot that its use is to be deplored, but 
it would have been helpful if he could have 
looked up m the index words with which he is 
familiar m other romanizations (Ch‘in dynasty, 
Shensi province eto.) The mdex fails hm m 
other respects too. It was checked, assuming 
only the berest common knowledge about 
Chmese culture, for tea, silk, rice, foot-b 
infanticide, secret societies, abacus, 
and opium. Only opium, silk and tea were 
there, although the other items figure m taxt 
and illustrations. 

Mmor quibbles apart, the only major 
criticism is the poor treatment of the oon- 
tem scene. Of course the Qm dynasty, 
the first manifestation of the Chinese empire, 
was important, but does it deserve to oocupy 
almost the same amount of space as is given 
to Communist Chins (which has already lasted 


to sino 
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longer in years than the Qin, and affected a 
much larger number of people)? It is an odd 
bias which includes a map of the imperial 
courier STA conten in MÀ dynasty 
(fascinating as it is) but gives no cal map 
of present-day China; and which maps 
nineteenih-oentury Muslim iidepondenoe 
movements but not the civil war of 1948-0. 
The a, ne peusty of concern is doubtless 

incorrect death dates for both 
Zan Entel and lem Bit cm Di 170. 


The bibliography is wide- and use- 
fully annotated, and there is a simplo but very 
effective ‘Chronological table’ case of 
reference, 


HUGH D. B. BAKER 


DxzBomaH  Davi8-FRIEDMAN: 
lives: Chinese elderly and the Commu- 
nisi revoluon. (Harvard East Asian 
Series, 100.) [ix] 140 pp., 2 plates, 
front. Cambridge, Mass. and London : 
Harvard University Prees, 1983. £17. 


This timely book examines the position of 
the aged in at a pomt where the need 
for understanding of the size of the problem 


(ko oir bee problemn) is beginning tobe 
elt both in Chins and the rest of the world. 
From one of the lowest life expectancies in the 
world in the 1980s, Ching now has achieved 
rates not much lower than thowe of the de- 
veloped Western nations. The number of 
pepe over UD M so Deoa um dn the 
undreds of millions. 
vex den i d epn has been gathered 
from and thro 1 interviews in 
Hong Kong a "s People's Republio of 
China. The author des verbes coe 
interviewed in the former gave very similar 
to the people interviewed in China 
Thiers goonia god Fe Maie 
consensus of opinion on a&t&tudes about ol 
&ge and on the effect of the revolution on the 


The topics dealt with are attitudes towards 
the elderly; work and retirement; living 
arrangements; relations with children; fun- 
Aste Ge hits fena generatzonal oon- 
flict ; the childless ly; ea old under 
communism. Differences between ur and 
rural conditions are particularly well handled, 
pod ihe urban move to doser relations with 
married daughters is shown to parallel similar 
developments in the urban West. The econo- 
mio benefits of the multi-generational family 
and its essentia] function as a means of care 
for the aged and the infant are well brought 
out. 

This is not e well-documented book and does 
not pretend to be so. It is more a 


summing of overall trends 
some E case histories. It giv 

igh view A A EC b 
elderly, se; or instance, rather little about 


those who do not recetve or who have made- 
quate pensions, but its approech to policies 
and their effects on ihe aged is senmblo and 
informative. 

HUGH D. E. BAKER 
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Perms Y. L. Na: New Peace County: A 


Xin‘an County, & 
su uy to form the colany of 
H constitutes the largest singlo work 
o rabeetioe on die exes before the coming of 
the British. It ia, of course, based upon & 
series of earlier officiel Gazetteers, its im- 


mediate predecessor, and the other one 
now extant, dating from 1688. of the 
1819 edition are not unoommon in the 


presens voluma the Gazetteer receives by far 
most authoritative treatment. Further, the 
present volume imoludes the original maps, 
which other editions do not; these have been 
redrawn and are reproduced. 
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The second of the volume oonsists of 
tranalations of extracts from the Gazetteer 
which refer to these important events and also 
to a multitude of detail of much more local 
significance. Through them, it is possible to 
catch glimpees of the region when, for example, 
far from being inita presens heevliy 

was 


record, the Sacred Edict was read on the first 
and fifteenth day of every month and civil and 


military officials were required to attend in 


extracts are both instructive and, in parts, 
entertaining. The commentary is extensive and 
authoritative, whilst the substantial biblio- 


graphy forms an excellent starting + for 

the further study of the events in the 
t Dp. J. DWYER 

Epvuarp  KLOPFHNETMIN Tausend 


Kirschbduma Yoshüsume: Him klass- 
isches Siüok des japamischon 
der Bdo-Zeit. Studie, Ubersetzung, 


Kommentar. (Schweizer Asiatische 
Studien. Monographien, Bd. 2.) 
421 pp. Bem, am-Main: 


Peter Lang Verlag, [1982]. Sfr. 68. 
This study and translation of a Ja 


play or jórwri dating from 1747 is & 
EAS welcome addition to ihe posta 
languages 


396 
of Japanese literature. (It will be all the more 


welcome in German countries, for 
until recently not a mngle su eye 
translated mto that language.) e attention 


of the main translator of jórur, tho indefatig- 
able szid thon parable Donald ene hai been 
concentrated ost exolusively on the plays 
of the master playwright Chikamatsu Monzae- 
mon, 1658-1724 (ar, acco to Keene, 
Vu Only Gus GF Meee CAD DAD M OFT 

y written &t that seoond point in 
Orwri history, the period in the mid exghteenth 
oentury when a trio of pla ta, Takeda 
Ixumo II, i Bh and Namiki 

(or Bóeuke) collaborated to produce a 
seed of plays, of which became great 
claamos of the traditional Japanese theatre, 
both m jórwri form and in their inevitable 
Kabuki adaptations. Of these three, Keene in 
1971 ted Kanadehon Chilshingura. 
Klopfenstein has now given us a copiously 
annotated version and a fall study of 
Voahiisead senbon sabura; boh this play and 
the olaso, denju tenaras 
kagami, are, he says, as five-act plays equally 
typical examples of jöruri on historical themes 
in terms of structure (as the seven-act play 
Ohilshingura is not), but he has preferred the 

, Yoshityune play because its hero and the 
eventa it relates (the final of the oon- 
flict between the Genji and the Heike, when 
Yoshitsune's achievements as a military oom- 
mander have not prevented him from bei 
suspected by his brother Yoritomo of zane 
have always held such a central position in the 
Ja consolousness. 

o begin with the translation, one can be in 
no doubt whatever that, though rendering the 
highly flud language of joruri into a foreign 
tongue 1s no easy matter, Klopfenstein knows 
what he is doing. As & foreign reader of 
German I would not presume to make judge- 
ments about fine points of style, but I do 
venture to say that he translates well. Above 
all, he does what all too many war 
translators into English, aiming at the ' general 
reader ’, do not do or are not allowed by their 

ublisher to do, namely, furnish the kind of 

ed commentary which is of real use to 
the scholar or student. If there is need of a 
note to half a Elopfenstein 
Pappe it. The eral a 
1f he wishes, but the needs of the specialist are 


Faly catered for. 
is, however, very much more to this 


book than simply the solid translation and fall 
annotation, which oonstrtute less than half of 
the volume. The first two hundred or so 

are devoted to & comprehensive of 
various aspects of the play. A substantial part 
of this concerns ristory and legend’, 
beginning with a discumion of the history of 
the Gempei wars, followed by an account of 
the historical facts of Yoahitsune's career from 
his birth in 1159 to his suicide to avoid 
capture by his brother in 1189. As Klopfen- 
stem says, in the course of time the story of 
Yoshitsune became more and more iei 
with so that rb became a mixture of 
fact and fiction, the key work in this 

of transition from history to legend the 
Gikeibé (which Klopfenstem somewhat idio- 
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piscine insists on referring to as 
oshitsume-H). There follows a survey of 
historical mformation and legends about the 
leaders of the Heike olan, particularly those 
who figure in or are important to the action 
of our play. Finally, the eventa of every scene 
in the play are to determine their 
historicity and the extent to which the authors 
have remained faithful to their souroes. It 
emerges that the authors made use of a vast 

of sources, whether histories, literary 
waka or simply oral tradition, and Klopfen- 
stein not surprisingly concludes that they often 
made very use of material, above all in 
order to give a new twist. In particular they 
sometimes fused originally unconnected motifs. 
For mstanoe, the theme of the drum given to 


Yoahrtsune by the ex-Em which he later 
entrusts to Slika goes Pask to the Gikeiki. 


In this play, however, it becomes a drum 
covered with the skin of a thousand-year-old 
fox—e theme found elsewhere in 4 i (m a 
lay Tenko by Chikamatsu); the fox motif is 
farther elaborated by the presentation of Batd 
Tadanobu, a warrior loyal to Yoshitsune, as a 
fox m human guise, mtent on follow 
Shixuka to be near the drum, since it is co 
with the akin of his mother. In such ways 
could the popular appeal of a historical play 


be enhanced! 
After the cha concerning the historicity 
of the events of the play Klopfenstein makes 


yet another survey of each individual soene, 
this tme m order to look closely at the formal 
structure of the work. He points out the early 
influence on joruri of the Nö theatre, both as & 
source of many themes and also in terms of 
Tecitataon techniques, and then moves on to 
the important fact that the flve-aot form of 
jóruwr1 undoubtedly had as a model the five- 
sectional structure of NO plays (jo, ha-no-40, 
Àa-mo-ha, ka-mo-ky&, kyū) and was further 
influenced by the classification of the Nö 


repertory and thus the organization ae oie 
grammes according to five categories. 

position 18 then tested in terms of the play 

oshtisune senbon takwra Itself ; the motifs and 
structure of each scene and then the overall 
structure of the whole are carefully examined. 
This section ends with a completely honest 
facing of the problem of unity in the play ; oan 
there indeed be said to be any such unity when 
certain parts of the play seem to have only the 
loosest of oonnexions with the basio story? 
Klopfenstem’s arguments cannot be rehearsed 
here, but it has to be said that, as elsewhere 
m the book, he never shirks full discussion of 
problems. He rounds off this discussion with 
an In observation of his own as to the 
location of the various scenes in the play ; he 
considers that the steady and continuous shift 
In locations from the capital towards the place 
in which the later scenes of the play are set, 
Yoshmo, m itself serves to some extent as an 
integrating factor. 

Questions as to the unity of the play inevit- 
ably rame the question of how the tno of 
authors went about their task. Did they 
collaborate throughout or did certain authors 
write certain seotzons? It seems likely that 
after preliminary consultation different authors 
were responsible for different scenes, or even 
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perhaps different acts in toto. Klopfenstein 
examines the work of two Japanese scholars 
in particular on this question, Mori Shi and 
a more recent worker, Uchiyama Mikiko, and 
comes down very much in favour of tho latter ; 
sho conmders the third aot, with its em 

on the workings of destin ny and the mere AY 
of fate, to be tho work of Namiki 8ösuke, 
scien in Act IV on Confucian 


posa pt 
ore eens sho beses 
See pena Guana E a R eet 
but rather on the basio concepts and attitudes 
that underly these sections See sod 
comparable sections of other era 
authors in question. Of course, su 


can have its wivagiage, but 1 ao Obl 
Klopfenstein to elei E kgs icant 
of gassaku, multiple an as something 
pertacularly well adapted to needs of the 
theatre at the time. 


Klopfenstein's consciousness of the impor- 
tanoe of seeing the play in its original context 
is further revealed in his last main section, 
dealing with the history of the presentation of 
the play from its first uction in 1747 down 

present day, when in the last decade or 
so efforts have been made to restore scenes 
formerly omitted and to produce the play in 
& form as close as possible to the original. He 
rounds off this section of his study with a de- 
tailed account of the present method of 


the michyuki, the postical with w 

the f act begins. tion should also 
be made of & most in comparison, 
running to some ten pagos, of jorwri play 


with the form it takes in Kabuki ada 
The introductory study as whole concludes 


transcriptions 

stave of several of the songs in the play, 
illustrations, complete with 
from the programme of i aipee a 
in 1747. 
I find this book such an excellent piece of 
Tone that T eng olinrilah if T nonclade 

one small oritaciam concerning the reading 
of a single Chmese character, but it does seem 
a little strange that Klopfenstein is able to 
speak of a ry of 
medieval war icles as gasen mono (p. 
106). It is beyond doubt that the first element 


in the word gaseaku, mul authorship, is 
correctly so pronounoed, with a ' g ', and that 
the same character is aleo anced with a 


‘g’ ın the title of a book eerie tae: oe 


Joruri haya galten, But no ie gre that 
have consulted reads the word battle’ 


that begins with this same Gunes dase 
as other than kassen, with a ‘k’; the voicing 
of the first consonant surely occurs only when 
the word is used as the second pert of a 
compound expression? 


D. E. MILLS 


Tmoxas H. Romom: A tale of 
eleventh-oentury Japan: Hamatsu 
Chūnagon monogatari. (Princeton 

Library of Asian Translations.) xi, 
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247 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, [1983]. £25.80. 
The enormous shadow of the Tals of 


Rohlich's introduction is a clear and balanced 
discussion of basio and oritical 
questions, full enough to be 
being tedious or weighted down 
pert- kept IUE more Secale! monographs 
He deals judiciously with the oting 


gives: 
dacs Atal saga cee textual 
ey eee ee of 

th, miming fee pter, as surmised by 
o reme makes a sound defence of 
Hamamaisu against charges of ity and 


imitativeneas, examining tho work in ita own 
right, not as the lesser solon of a greater for- 
His i 


Much spaoe is over to a detailed 
aie chiar nt dd arama 

prominent role in Hamamatru and constitute 
a structural element that suggests considerable 


of narrative technique. Appro- 
y, Rohlich restricts his discussion to 
anton Mall Det Do dose provida here 


useful souroe for the study of the dream image, 
which is so common a feature of Heian 
literature. 


The third element of Rohlich’s onticel 
appreciation is a com of Hamamatsu 
with the Tale of i. Buch & seotion is 
inevitable m view of the many that 
exist, and these, with important 
differences, are y and carefully analysed. 
Rohlich avoids com in terms of quality, 


ecce T aie et 
supreme Fpssecpines as the Caji.: Bot But 
the question of what makes the 


the characters and development thro 
the story, the feeling of moral purpose, and 
ultimate sense of resolution despite the in- 
conclusive ending. It is & lack of these 

that puts Hamamatsu on a lower level ; but 


comparison shows the work to be il fll 


very dra 

the reader’s attention irreaistably to the fate 
of the characters and maintaining well the 
suspense and tension of the plot. 
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of well modulated sensibility and 

a quintessential yal, through its too 

to be true yet somehow totally oonvmceing 

of the supreme Heian values of b i 
and refinement, delicacy and consideration. It 
is perhaps the very quality of its presentation 
of Heian values that leads to a charge of 
imitativeneas, and Rohlich 1s right to 
that Hamamatew and other monogatari o 
period were not so much imitating the Genji 
as following by necessity the conventions and 
topoi that had found their definitive expression 
in the Genji and were expected, demanded, by 


The high quality of the original shines 
through m  Kohloh's excellent translation, 
which, with the exception of a few infelicities 
that are perhaps matters of personal fussinces 
and trans-Atlantio differences, reads extremely 
well and is very hard to fault for accuracy. 
With a work such as this there are bound to 
be debatable in ons, but Rohlioh has 
done a masterly job with a difficult text, aided 

rather little in the way of commentaries. 

e only genuine slip I found was in note 19 
isu has been miaread 


Also the last part of the poet's 
name aho be Amanefko not Anameiko. 
The translation does raise an interesting 
eo in the text. There are 
ee when Rohlich’s tranalations of indrvidual 
poems do not seem to me entirely 


either distorting slightly or giving leas than 
y or & 
fall version. ut the iranslataons do read 


al Japanese. The loss m com 
richness of imagery is com 
fact that they work with 
stand out as interruptions, as poems often 
tend to do in an English narrative. This prob- 
lem of balancing the demanda of tho individual 
1t» operation in the narrative is 

and Rohlioh does seem 
with quite & successful treat- 


poem 
a diff 


a sign of the care and of his translation. 
Rohlich has done an ent job all round, 
and this book deserves a place on orv: 
scholar’s shelf. It is a worthy addition to 
series from Princeton University Press. 
PHILLIP HARRIES 


EumasrTE Markus: Sabara: Japa- 
nese court songs of the Heian period. 


2 vols. 1: Teu. n. Musto. xr, 
411 pp.; viii 388 pp. Cambridge, 
eto.: Cambridge University Press, 
1983. £25 es. 


Following upon the importation of Gagaku 
instruments and music from China and Korea, 
the court muslo repertoire underwent & process 


GS 
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of assimilation in Japan from around the 
beginning of the ninth century. The instru- 
mentation of the ensemble was simplified, 
Pieces were com: m Japan in the style of 
those introdu from the continent, musio 
ting the importation of continental 
was incorporated into the repertoire, 
and several new genres oame into being. The 
ctpal of these new genres were Rei and 
both vocal, the former featurmg the 
Mo adecuar aei undue 
pro originatmg in early Japanese folk: 
"ho fret mentan of tie teen Baibars du da 
the historical chronicle Sandas Jitswrokw for 
the year 859, although the genre appears to 
have reached the summit of its popularity 
between the tenth and thirteenth centuries. 
The style of ormance split into two 
branches the year 900, the Minamoto 
branch and the Fujiwara branch. After 
approximately three centuries the genre went 
mto decline and was to all extents extinct by 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 

The present Saibara repertoire, consisting 
of ten pieces, has been revived since the 
seventeenth oentury. ‘Iss mo Ums’, m 1029, 
was the first piece to be revived, followed by 
* Anatd’ ın 1685. However, the interpretation 
of the surviving Baibara scores was a matter 
of controversy at this early date, Abe Suchisa 


Ee eia 
treatise of 1690. The other revivals 
were made in 1876 and 1980, employing the 
seme principles as those applied m the seven- 
teenth oentury, a open to serious doubt 
as to their ity. 

Despite the consensus of opinion amongst 
Japanese scholars that these revivals have 
been made upon faulty premises, little research 
has hitherto been done in Japan into the re- 
in tion of the earliest Saibars sources. 
A eormg start was made by Ha 
Kenzb in his Saibara ni okeru hyOsh to i 
no nasmu ni tswite (1058) (a study which 
the author of the present work unfi 
does not discuss and the title of which she 
wrongly transoribes in her bibliography), in 
which the correct interpretation of the 
rhythmio terms i and sandobydshé is 
demonstrated issu uale: of the 
melodic outline of several Saibara pieces 
with that of certain T and Komagaku 
pieoee indicated in the Saibara manuscripts 
as the same melody. Vooal parts 
of all the sources 


cation of the manner in which present 
performance is at variance with the 
original methods of performance, and the 
creation of new scores which might in the 
future allow for & more authentio revival of 
the music, form one of the main tasks of 
research, and it is this task which the 

or has boldly undertaken 1n her study. 
One is to observe that the author 


adheres to the belief, no longer generally held 
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Pene to tio Helen te A ite the 
that the characters oe nan 


(i 5 AD might indeed be translated as 
‘ drovers’ songs’, scholars of Japanese litora- 
ture now believe that ' Saibara ’ is related to 


tho Kagura gonre ‘Saiban’ (MJ iF Ù ), and 
that these characters are borrowed from the 
Tógaku pieoe ‘ Saibarakw ', which also served 
udo Mug DM: e cesa fans 


Phe ndy! ee of the 


and textual sources, pss 
to a Tid attam to m sg cdi 
End ots Cablaturee Ih bea t 
musoal sources, the Sango YOrobw and the 
Jincdu Yoroku. Although the in 
of ornamentataon in the two string parts is 
not entzrely convincing, rhythmio and melodio 
correlation is created between the Biwa and 
the Koto parts. Bearing m mmd that the 
manner in which these two string instruments 
were. performed Curing the Heian period ae 
known, this part of the study represents 
ly E E: 
oe predating by several oenturies 
edes teer Un esed 


Hower, the subsequent attempt to reoon- 
struct the voice parts rests upon a much lees 
solid foundation. The author states that there 
MM Toos) parts HE with 
the twelfth-century Brwa and Koto sources 
which she is : this is 
simply not the case. One of the most important 

souroes, to which the author makes no 
referenoe exoept in the bibliography where it 
is confused with the proviouly mentioned 
Saibara Yakufu, w the 
This latter work, which dates from 1192, 
contains notatzon of the vocal and flute parts 
of 48 Sabara. The vocal notation in the 
Saibara R is based upon the notation 
used in Shómyó, and is oonsiderabl more 
detailed than that of the Meji Benteifu 
ese amod us th aa for modern peiora 
in contradiction to the 
author's oonol that the original vocal 
technique was more ornate than rt is at present. 
The author's attempt to reconstruct the vocal 
parts thus ignores the twelfth-oentury vooal 
scores, and is based upon the melodio outline 
of the instrumental parts. However, even 
were there no early vooal scores in existence, 
this methodology would be open oon. 
Instrumental notation m which the vocal part 
is written only in kana by the side of the 
instrumental pert, as m the case of the Baibara 
Brwa and Koto parta, exists m as widely 
differentiated as Koto Numiufe, Shailesh 
Nagauta and Okinawan olassioa] music, and 
in none of these does the vocal line 
follow the instrumental part in any but the 
most approximate fashion. There is no reason 
not to assume that the same applies to Saibera, 
and indeed the Saibara R indicates 
clearly that the part does not 
y follow the instrumental parts. 
e author's failure in this respect rests 
partially upon her ignoring the historical 
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position of Safbara. The Chinese preface to 
the early fifteenth-century song collectian, the 
Kanginsha, places Seibara at a stage of 
historical development between Kagura and 
both vocal genres whose musical charac- 

teristics are well known. An attempt 
to examine the style of Sabara 
oomparison with other such forms of y 
Japanese song would surely have produced 
more positive resulta. 

s alent esl day iden of Kia 
study oonoerns y the principles 

modal and metri penn oni verge! wel 
between the twelfth and twentieth oen 
versions, and rests upon a more secure, 

by no means undisputable, theoretical fo 
tion. The second volume contains the scores 
in Western notation of most of the major 
Baibara sources, and ane may hope it will help 
Te eee 
authentic Saibere 

On the evidenite-of this study, the author 
clearly lacks an adequate in Jap- 
anese culture as a whole and this is the primary 
cause of the work's sh i No attempt 
is made to see Saibara in its historical and 
cultural context, the li aspect is ignored, 
and the study abounds 
tions and terminology, indicatang the author's 
beso lack of familianty with as a 
whole. Well-known pieces such as ‘ Konju ', 
‘ Kikan’, ‘ Enohai’ and ‘ HOlin are tran- 


are often written 
and in such a scrawl as to 
them y illegible. Including faulty 


there 1s & total of more than 150 errors in the 
first volume alone. Despite the many faults 
however, one hopes that the more positive 
aspects of this study, y sem inter- 
pretation of the Biwa and 

Pill stinalate ducoedon of the negissted 4 

of Baibara. in Japan and help: towards. the 
tentative restora of this major genre of 


Heus ME ROBIN THOMPSON 
James L. MoOrnam: Kanazawa: a 
sevenieenth-ceniury Japanese castle 
town. [xii], 71°209 © New Haven and 
London, Yale Panait Press, 
[1983]. £17. 
The pre-modern urbanization of Japan is one 


of the most in 


teenth and saat centuries, the total 
po tion of Lai MTM doubled, 
the urban opila have increased. 


tenfold. Thus by 1700, dban pò tion was 
10% of total population (a level close to that 
found ın some developing countries today). At 
the top end of the scale, Edo (Tokyo) was tho 
world’s largest city and there were five other 
cities with populations of 100,000 or mare. 


VAS T 
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sl by oan erroe alin onis 
, throw more light on what oeused this 
UpKonié of urbanteaticd and the nature of the 
society that was produced than this case study 
of Kanazawa. 
The role of politics in the formation of the 
urben structure was oritioal The 


hierarchy. At its summit were the privileged 
merchants and artisans who had been granted 
rights to serve the feudal lord. The 
y had an important dimension. 
The most mem of it were 
allocated land olose to the central fortification, 


and all members were put in planned, special- 
&ooordmg 


aee. loostions to oocupation and 
Eine quail sled the author are : what 
was the role of the dai in estab- 


how dad it 
evolve m the oourse of the seventeenth oen- 
un Exploration of these issues takes the 

or not only into political, military and 
eoonomio , but into cultural topios 
such as the evolution of Kabuki theatre and 
the tes ceremony. 

The author es three phases in the 
growth of seventeenth-century Kanazawa : the 
years respectively of formation, consolidation 
and closure. From both cultural and social 
viewpoints the early years sound the most 
attractive. In the od of consolidation, the 
merchant élite control, spatial 
attem intensified, and oodes of 
pasar Aa became important. The Tokugawa 
urban system, it is setiled into its 
officia] mould in the od 1670 to 1700. 

This book is & urban osse study. 
Jt encompasses a wide variety of interests and 
offers new th t» on Japanese urbanization 
that wil be up and integrated into 
the wider picture. My only regret in reading it 
is that the author did not take the story 
through to the early nmeteenth century. 
There are clearly materials, and when we know 
more of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century development, we shall be in a better 
positzon to appraise the character of Japen's 
modern urbanizatzon. 


O. HOW 


RicgagpD H. MrronmgnL: ee in 
Imperial diari ae 424 p 
ton, NJ.: 

Press, 1983. ix 

A paradox of Japanese political studies is 
the willingness of Japanese scholars to charac- 
terixe the post-1936 regime as fascist (emperor- 
centred or absolutist fascism is the favoured 
formula) and the concomitant reluctance of 


Western specialists to do this: they prefer to 


University 


their efforts have irse ER success. 


Imagine then, the frisson of antacrpation with 
which one greets the on Work DX losin 


historiograph: of Drewa Japan (thanks to 
his earher o ht control in pre-war 
Japan, Ithaca, N.Y., 1976) and a man well 


qualified to tackle this vexed question, who 
the nettle from the LUN 
time to move from generalize 
called Japanese '' fascism "' "ed ode in. 
sionistic views on the mens ter mpm 
counter dimmdent voices, to a olose study of 
the legal and admmistrative devices used to 
suppress what government authorities viewed 
as radical’. Bravo! 

As good as his word, Mitchell 
directly to a ' detailed description and anal, 
of the dadean, apelin: 
tion, revision and cance of 
laws, from the initial establishment of the 
Meiji state until the collapse of the im 
order in 1945 '. This m itself is quite a labour 
mnoe, he tells us, the authorities, out 
the in question, were driven by their 

cular concerns to increase the range of 
controls, together with the degree and extent 
of oontrol, of all means of communication 
(radio and film as well as printed matter), and 
ultimately the very thoughts of the Japanese 


e. 

us the liberalism of early Meiji betokened 
little more than the weakness of the now I 
As the means (national bureaucracy) and the 
ooercrve sanction (the army) were developed, 
so could the will be enacted : a string of repres- 
ame ordmanoes were issued from 1875, their 


object to m; the emperor and thereby 
establish the of the new regime and 
to ortpple any to imperial sovereignty, 
in particular the Popular ts Movement : 
infractions of the new oodo were punishable, 
from 1885, by ‘disail and hard labour 
beyond endurance '. o Tasho authonties 
found further o&use for anxi and so a need 
for increased control in the influx of Bolshevik 
ideas after 1917, the rice nots of 1918, and 
even the ternble earthquake of 1923. The 
consequent tion, the Peace Preservation 
Law of 1925, threatened any association or 
individual with the objective of altering the 
kokwtas (the mdefinable mystical essenoe of 


‘ Japan) or the form of government or rof denying 


th of 
ten years’ hard labour. Phe Shove suthor tes 
were troubled by the same tmares as their 


Buddhists, as well as those who advocated 
individualism and other Western exroosses, 
joined the Reds on the list of those proscribed. 
Later still (from about 1637), under the stimu- 
lus of war and the tion for war, the 
navy and the army their own notifios- 
tions—silence was no longer sufficient, the 
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enthusiastic espousal of govern- 

cy, with the result that one unsatis- 

P article led to the imprisonment and 

torture of fifty journalists and the death of 
three. 


The edifice of laws, rules, circulars, direc- 
tives, notafloations, ordinanoes and regulations 
was comented by and founded upon even more 
extensive informal v (an abiding 
ur ine ium a phani 


peur d apum friendly 
held in any one of nine 

[eie the ood nat and attended by 
editors, through blacklisting, to 
impromptu interviews with hysterical young 
swords) and voluntary 


Beo merae pt aed wal 
tha type on worde bhe pa 
invoke the wrath of tho 
appeared with whole articles x- xed over, puer 
as the age and publisher and 
e tho ador camo to know waxy wal of 
fusefi, reader came to know very well to 
whom 'xxxr' referred and what precisely 
‘0000’ meant). 
The material presented by Mitchell is 
eee ee io Certainly, 
valuable service when he draws 
attention to the role of the censor and the 
importance of the cult of the emperor and the 
family in the development of the modern 
state; and when he offers a well-deserved 
mideswipe at those scholars who argue, m 
support of their claim that Japan was on 
course for a normal development to m 


censor 
ment po 


and democracy until ' som went wrong ', 
that was relaxed in the more liberal 
climes of Taisho democracy. But chapter 
headings which imply a thematio 


organization, 

more often than not provide little more than 

an analytic gloas on a simple chronology ; E 
example chapter headings | and 2, T 
legacy ' and ‘ A modern system ' tell us 

more than that Mitchell’s Lisiecd Is primarily 


oonoerned with the 1888. The 
reference to the last; little 
is of the broadening of the oensor's 


attack to liberals and democrats in the late 


1980s. Tho final ohapter bosta tis fo rep 
those vague and impressionistic gen tions 
he indicts at the outaet: the use of quotation 
marks neither hides nor excuses his references 
fu ardical dU Me eicere at 

most all, ‘ the ta of 
modernization ’. 


fascigm, 
Japan will be high on the list of references. 
BIOHARD BOYD 


Rowan P. Tosy: State and diplomacy 
ee eae Asta in the 
(Studies of o Maat nen Dette, 
columbia Unteesity.) xxvii, 309 pp., 
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2 mape. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1964. £26. 


Isolation, like competition, is very rarely 

As historians of American isolationism 
of the inter-war period are all too well aware, 
‘isolation ° tends to be a short hand phrase 
need toe plein e oondition df mid, dn sapiri- 
tion, or a oy which is rarely achieved in 

oe. have always t of Japan's 
isolation' during the Tokugawa period in 
foreign ovmntvien and forelga nation was 
f countries nati was 
be banned or at least made difficult 
but that in practice relations were pursued, 
sometimes by the Tokugawa rulers themselves 
but more often by the outer clansmen, partly 


as an act of economic , and y as 
an ect of independence and ether 
the cause was breed- or political 
bravado, the isolation of the To wa period 


was full of contradictions which suggest that 
the was more flexible than one had 
In short, it was imperfect. 
Professor Toby has given us a fascinating 
book which reinterprets Lai gi 
relataons in the early years of eg wee 
pete ta a group of revisionist i 
ker uer sod erican, who have been 
the nature and extent of Japan's 
pernicie es in this period. They have in 
general cast doubt on the received opinions 
whioh are widely circulated in textboo In 
particular th: ve recalculated the volume 
of Tokugawa foreign trade and convinced this 
reviewer that it was Die The 


the Satsuma clan and 
maintained close contact with Korea. Toby’s 
conclusion Is that ‘in privileges 
ted by the bekufu, and in protocol and 
intelligence functions in , Bateuma’s 
[oolonial exploitation of ] was analo- 
gous to that of Tsushima m and the 
authority granted Satsuma by the bekufu was 
similar’ (p. 51). The picture created is that 
Chinese goods reached the Japanese through 
Twushime and the Ryukyu and were distri- 
buted through the country at considerable 
profit. Moreover, this was not a breach in an 
otherwise rigorous trade exclusion i 
both Tsushima and R; trade seem to have 
had the authorization of the bakufu authorities. 
As the above quotation will indicate, Toby 
is not concerned. with trade. There had 


recognition 
of their own legitimacy as rulers and for this, 
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series to leyasu's mausoleum at Nikko amid 
conhdereble climatio discomforts in January 
1657. 

Aside from the issue of protocol and the 
formal symbolism of internataonal recognition, 
there was the question of security, always an 
obsession of the Tokugawa. ugh their 
* window on the West’ at Deshima th 
tabs on the Europeans. But there were 
among Japan's continental neighbours into 
which the Tokugawa t be drawn ; and it 
was cavential that they should be kept abreast 
of developments in bouring countries. 
The replacement of the emperors by the 
Manchus recalled the 


attem Mongol 
invasions of four oentauries apa and the 
of 1673 showed agam the instability 


Chma. Toby offers an ım account 
of the To wa intelligence a show- 
ing how passed from Nagasaki 


Edo. He concludes that it was the revolt of 
1678 that led to the highest level of activity in 
the intelligence fleld, as the rulers considered 
the d to which they should become 
involved m @ Ming restoration. If these fmo- 
tions were in the end limited to passive mfor- 
mation- it does destroy the image of 
Japan under the Tokugawa as aloof and 
disdainful of what went on abroad. 

The main theme of this work is the dynamism 
of Japan’s foreign relations in the seventeenth 
century which, the author claims, was 
‘ generated in part by the political needs of a 
new and rapi maturing govemimenth. order, 
in part by the highly fluid political and 
strategic srtuation which prevailed on the East 
Asian continent until the 1680s, in by 

ing and expandmg trade’ (p. ). The 
Iter Tokugawa experanc wilh not treated 
in this was lees d c. Weare 
none the less to Prater Tole for 
us, on the basis of a wide range of sources, how 
the Tokugawa viewed their place in East 
Asia in the shadow of the Middle Kingdom. 

It is pleasing that the author does not treat 
the subject as an oriental phenomenon from 


medieval times but sets it firmly in the context: 


of international . He draws many 
interesting comparisons with the experience 
of France, Britain, the United States and 
Russia. The book is elegantly written and 
la Ilustrated. It introduces the student 
and scholar to the new thinking that is 

place in Japan over the Tokugawa ee | 
ls an i le introduction to an under- 
standing of Japan's continental policies in the 
present century. 

IAN NISH 


Ronmar J. SBurrg: Japanese society: 
176 pp. Oambridge, eto.: Oambridge 
University Press, 1983. £12.50, 
$19.95. 

This book is essential, not only for students 
of Japanese society, but for all those oon- 
to establish generul principles underly- 

ing the development of industrial societaes. At 
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last we have a work which illustrates 
definitively, if cautiously, that ‘there are 
alternative ways in which 4 mass oan 
be constructed ’ (p. 6). It sets out not only to 
detail the fondamentally diferent premises 
underlying Japan’s path to success in the 
modern world, but also to offer an explanation 
of why commentators in the West are reluctant 
to accept that these are different. 

In pu version of the Lewis 
Henry Morgan Lectures, delivered at Rochester 
Univermty in 1980, Professor Smith aims to 
show that these differences lie leas in Japan's 
organizations and institutions than ‘in the 
way all of its history shows how Japanese 
think about man and society and the tion- 
ship between the two’. The first chapter seta 
the historical soene by i how 
skilfully the Japanese have manipulated their 
reid posi peat to adapt to the rapid institu- 

ormations they have enoed 

in the oentury. For examplo, ho illustrates 
how the changes of the early modern period, 
kiero rus revolutionary in intent were 
by being &t the same time cast in & 

most oonservative idiom. Thus modernization 


In ch. ii Smith shows how this same empha- 
sis on conaliation is one of the important 
principles rug ied human relations, pest 
and present, in Japan, so that potential oon- 
oeil t dealt with, preferably out of 
court, by the application of highly specific 
ustioe, rather ub universalistio Snc. 

us, the much przed harmony is ible 
through not foremg drsiinctions iwen 
absolute right and wrong. Children are 


tes the 
diffuse way in which social order 1s maintamed 
through value attributed to such resi 
aty, indrvıduals m a web of ob 
tions; and the notion of collective - 


bility, emphasized by the sutonomy tion- 
ally accorded to bly small groups 
such as villages and neighbourhoods. Even at 


the level of the household, the diffuseness of 


responsi remains m the way any member 
might be upon to carry out the duties 
of the group as a whole, and the successful 
decisions of the head are made only after 


consultation with and agreement from the 
other members. 

In the modern world, the stage has 
but the principles of operating in faoe-to- 
groupe, where mdividuals put the needs of the 
group above their own, continue and a 
successful leader makes decisions after man- 
mum consultation with subordinates whose 
feelings he should understand, even without 
their overt expression. Smith points out that 
until recently it was generally thought that 
this situation could not last, but the quality- 
control aroles, which epitomixe these principles, 
Wero ony inirodiood m the, siztles, snd: eyen 

ericans are apparently ha to work 
tindar similar conditions in Jé pana companiei 
is the U.S.A. 
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The question of the Japanese sense of self 
is taken up in oh. lii, and several explanations 


by usi 
framework af interactionist social psychology. 
In support of this approach, he considers the 
use of speech levels, or ‘ respect language ’, and 
the absence of personal pronouns in Japanese, 
both of which make it necessary for people 
constantly to define themselves in relation to 
others whom they interact in terms of 
social standing and degrees of intimacy. 

Nevertheless, there is still plenty of room for 
diversity and variability. kt one level there 
are the differences which characterize each of 
the inside groups to which individuals belong 
—the household, the school of calligraphy, the 

ious sect. Then there are the individual 

erences themselves, not lost in the efforts 

to conform to group expectations, merely 

controlled as a person gains in maturity and 

fortitude, qualities also earned through the 

recognition and development of one’s peculiar 
skills and attributes. 

In the last chapter, Smith shows how in 
Japanese thought & fundamental notion of the 
peresblity of society, together with a gen 

oped ughout the book that humans 
have only the real world in whioh to live, 
underlines these efforts. Thus individuals are 
to strive for perfection in their own 
sp not only for personal benefit, but also 
on the assumption that this 1s the way th 
can best contribute to the comman both 
at the level of the specific groups to which th 
along and the wider Bose) of whioh bach 
group forms an in 

Inevitably ıt has necessary greatly to 
overmmpli Professor Smith's ent. 
Indeed, ıt is imposible to do it any of 
justice in the space available here, 


JOY HENDRY 


A. JEYARATNAM WiLSON and DENNIS 


Essays in Honour of W. H. Morris- 
Jones. London: C. Hurst and Co., 
1982. xvii, 343 pp. £16.50. 


This is an important collection of essays on 
South Agia and worthil celebrates Probus: 
W. H. Morris-Jones's formal retirement—he 
B atil happily, mghted in the- Indis: Rios 
Miu 1 Bah A ] many Festachrifts, The 
states na a powerful unifying 
theme—the problem of national mtegration 
in the Raj's successor states—is i 

a high level of scholarship and, like Morris- 
ones’s own work, is both lucid and concerned. 
For those like myself who had only come to 
know Morris (does anyone oall him the 


rsen fascinating 
mildleolsæ environment in rural "Wales, he 
went up to the LSE in the mid-1980s 

spectrum ran from Hayek to Laski and Red 


i 
l 
[ 
: 
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students, among them Morris-Jones, prided 
themselves on being the best students. His 
activism hed moderated by the time he 
joined the Indian Army m 1941 but not his 


for polrtios. nsolioited reports on 
local politios soon GHQ that there 
were ways of employing his talents than 


minding mule trams on the North-West 
Frontier or weevils from godowns in 
Bouth India; Morris-Jones began his 


spprectioeahlp in Indian pohtios Lasing with 
‘the giants of Indian journalism ' then found 
in Bombay and Madras to edit magazines for 
Indian soldiers. After the war he took up a 
post at the LSE, interrupted by a stint as a 
constitutional adviser on Mountbetten’s staff 
but declining, it is sa:d, an offer from Jinnah 
to help construct Islamio Socialism in Pakistan. 
ate, he did much to enhance Dur- 
ham University’s reputation in politicos and 
social sciences before moving to be anchor man 
for Commonwealth Studies at the Institute in 
London. 


Of course he would disclaim it, but Morris- 
Jones is a veritable guru, revered as a scholar 
and loved as & frend. As the editors say, 
ooll es and students consistently delight 
his beg of tricks: lectures laced liberally with 
‘idiom’ and anecdote, conversation enriched 
by incisive understatement and unfailing wit 
and writing of elegance and even a 
tonih of poetry. My Morris-Jones is the man 
who on oone hand in a seminar will feel out 
tho weakness, hypnotize the 
victim with a show of diffidence before gently 
pin okarinig prevenim but on the other greets 
the hum doctoral student as if he or she 
debo Importait pereon I iho worin. 

The editors, Wilson and Delton, 
have book into three sections: 

oe and ita historical background ; 
the nune of integration and disintegration ; 
ma epn with Leo Rose contri- 

p w peor ana something of a 
tour de force—on role of the super and 

j wers in the suboonti- 
nent's y. Hugh Tinker lays the ground- 
work with a lapidary survey of South Asis 
oe to 1980, concluding that 
the most y future is further i 
adaptation of the authoritarian legacy 
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paradiso island into, at best, another Ulster 
sad, a$ at worst a Lebanon. 

es Manor introduces the second section 
«ne pide tipne darion. af: the 
basses Of thtecratinn and disintegration 
the of oal science. Theory 
is agamst the oourse of 
events m South Asia—did he underestimate 


Mrs. Gandhi and over-estamate President 
Jayawardene? His distinction between 
integration at the level of values and of daily 
Pup t to the case studies that 
Uuxxaman's ition of how the 
Bengal subordinataon to jabi-dominated 
West Pakistan became the unoontroll&ble 
insubordination which established Bangladesh 
d domanta for provincial autonomy and 
sesenta anc Be negated; Lloyd and 
Susanne R a probing of of the significance 
of governmen textbooks to the 
controversy over Indian identaty; C. R. de 
Silva’s measured account of the deterioration 
of Sinhalese-Tamil relations; and Dalton’s 
pererprent exploration of concepts of power 
and politacs in modern Indian thought. 

The final opens with a d and 
acute in on of whether Pakistan cen 
pee ee its MAC of unity ; Ataur 

(and mime) is pessimustio. 

The Boge bashes Afghan regime hes 
promised to honour ' the legitamate aspirations ' 
of the Baluch and Pashtun peoples. Unless the 
Pakistan leadership discovers qualities of 
statecraft ıt has not so far exhibited, the 
question seems more accurately in 
terms of when, not will, Pakistan tegrate. 
Jeyaratnam Wilson, writing before the 1988 
horrors in Sri Lanka, 1s scarcely more optimis- 
tio that & resolution of the Smhalese-Tamil 
conflict is possible. Bangladesh is less likely 
to succumb to sub-national strains but 
Talukder Maniruzzaman is disconsolate about 
its future also: the contmued poem in- 
stability, slow eoonomio growth and periodie 
military intervention he envisages, 
buted to the fact that the D political 
I are the urban middle class who 

ve become over politicized and so unable to 
build the organizational bridges across which 
the urban and rural poor could cross into a 
modern world. 

But what of India? Save for the Emergency 
she has maintained a state of increasingly 
Ee manag , and save for Assam and 

jab managed to contain her intercommunal 
and conflicts. Can this stable dis- 


be sustained? Here Paul Brass 
some akilful ition of the political 
implications of Balastacy and electoral 


statistics identifies two alternatave paths ; what 
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gly peo ded Todian army sonid im 
e port Tadia era oonoervably intervene in 
If there is a moral in these essays which 
never seek to oversimplify reality then it must 
be that élites fail their people. No one who 
has recently visited India can be an but 
oppreased by the depth and breadth of po 
cynioism about public life. Const: 
can of course help but in the 
reviewor's estimation the problem is not one 
of institutions but of values. Dalton us movi 
m his (oritioal) discussion of the somal 
political theormts of the Indian Rensissanoe 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
oentury ; and, as he says, the Indian tradition 
of power politios is remarkable but where are 
the ideals which Gandhi showed could inspire 
ET UU 
Mud gren bounds of public conduct? In 
page hel, lecture as a Professor, 
Morris Jones Coleridge— what 
Es alias ok ecole eres Lai 
today will in some measure mould what 
politicians believe and do tomorrow’. I do 
not think it is m imagination to sense that 
the man hono in kaeo caseyi Dai Spe Di 
door wide open to that small band of able 
young political thinkers in India’s univeraitaes 
who seek to do just that. 
T. J. NOSSITER 


Kraus Marr:  Hinfuhrung in die 
singalesische Sprache. (Second revised 
edition.) (Schriftenreihe des Südasien- 
Institute [Heidelberg], Bd. 5.) xiv, 
207 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 

witz Verlag, 1983. DM 68. 

Profeesor Matzel’s excellent Einfuhrung was 
first published in 1966, and it xs fortunate 
indeed for the author that he 1s now able to 
publish a revised version moorporating many 
corrections. The book oovers & remarkable 
amount of in & relatively small 
oom pass ; alitoush there is not room to give 


many examples of Sinhalese (or writ- 
ing), as was pointed out by R. E. Asher in his 
review of the o book in Indogermanische 


Forschungen, (1069), nevertheless the 
00 is remarkable. Noteworthy in the 
phonedls introduction 18 the mention of the 
nase] sound iet min pud Bmhalese after 
Me 18) which is not 
oed elsewhere, piu ough it is a striking 


and (to the foreigner) onetio 
feature. It 1s also a t relief to see the ward 
* partio io what are indeed 
perti (sharing the nature of both noun 


&nd verb), and not, as so often traditionally, 
applied to abeolutives. Since so much has 
been corrected in this reissue, it may be worth 

what has still escaped the corrector, for 
the sake of the next issue, and as a mark of the 
book's value. 

p. 18, L 7: a in an initial syllable is pro- 
nounoed a not only in the group pre- but after 
other Banskritio groups of consonants followed 
by a light vowel, e.g. in draya, jvara, krame— 
p. 16, n. 2: tahonom is also pronounced 
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tahanam—p. 18: under doubling of con- forms are gia and plurals gat and 
sonants should be mentioned the pro- gird. pitin ıs therefore singular : this 
nunciation of -C V- as -COV-, whioh is another instances the older type of numeral compound 
striking phonetic feature hardly mentioned in (not mentioned in 4.0.4) where the numeral 
tea 19, 1. 18: bet should stands first.—p. 132: on sentence 8, for Pfeil 
be bri (or . 26, n. 1: for 3.0. read 3.0.— read —p. 186: on sentence |, Hatigaia 
p- 80, 1. 2 from : for ndna read ndnd.—p. could be noticed bere, with a reference to 


41: under 5, note that th the 
eto. are regular.—p. 42, l. 1: 
here, but locativo (as.stated on p. 71, 
. 46, L 25: the seoond meaning 
to marana hord seems rather im- 
probeble.—p. 51, penultimate: better akd- 
miiien.—p. 53: sentence 6B is better trans- 
lated as on p. 85 under 1 (' weiss ich nicht’ 
rather than ‘weisst du nicht’). The note 
on this sentenoe on p. 58 wil then be 
irrelevant.—p. 61: under 7, read kukuliu (H is 
not found).—p. 63: píssaxoed is translated 
‘ abrefben ' in lino 5, ‘ kochen lassen ’ m 
l 23; ‘abreiben ’ is better.—pp. 64-5: under 
sentence 4, the for bild deserves 
fuller axplanatzon.—p. 67 : under 2, (-9a) should 
be added to the accusative plural with a 
reference to note l as well as note 4. The 
mention. of tin- literary kerehi 
would be better confin dike that of tarona- 
kota) to a note.—p. 69: under (b) méken, 
dken oto. are more normal than mäkin e&o.— 
p. 71 penultimate: ‘teapoy’ is Hindustani 
eee eas 73 ultimate : read 
: —p. 74: er (b) 1, it would be 
desirable to mention the use of the accusative 
suffix -va with the logical subject of class II 
verbe.—p. 75: class verbs are also formed 
from osusatrves.—p. 76, 1. 6 from foot: reed 
sildvckata.—p. 81, last line: the Abs. II of 


i, add yanna di. To section 7, perhaps add 
participial phrases such as mam giya dii ekak 
nd.—p. 85: on sentence 1, read daana nd.— 


like rain '.—p. 96 : under 9, for Helmer Smith's 
explanation of yana as Tamil ega (rather than 


as ' *), seo Journal Asiat 238, 1050, 

Seite cmt dide rep 

would be off a mistake. 
on sen 


p- 100, L 2 from foot : -ë should ‘be 
&-.—p. 101: to Orteadverbien could be 
atana,’ oh eto.—p. 114, L 


, show an adjectival ending -mat, but 
simply a doublo -ma (of. ddemama).—p. 120 
on sentence 12, la ÀMga seems unnecossary.— 
p. 128, L 20 


as ' Ntr. des Part. Prat. '.—p. 158, l. 10 from 
foot: isallā ıs unlikely, 
unciation t 


-fla.—p. 170: tidawenaed best written as one 
word khi eic.)—p. 178, under 
ehe: i eae tn 17.4 le mot cenpeeted 
with a word for there, but is from hdmi kätu. 
—p. 178: for kekel, read kehel.—p. 178 
to kofa add meaning ‘ short’ (5.12).—p. 180: 

gena yorocd, for 5.04 
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not seem to be mentioned as an alternative 
form in normal participial use, eroept on 
p. 158 (Mdeoa gaman); its usage with kaki, 
yiu eto. (p. 88) is of different origin (an 
ancient ). The 3 amg. pronoun oks, 
which appears here in many apperen 
spoken sentenoes, is purely literary or fi 
Q. X. B. BNYNOLDS 


GuganLD Cannon Hioxmv: Sons of the 
mouniains : 1 of the Via- 
namese Central Highlands to 1954. xxi, 
488 pp. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1982. £31.50. 
Idem: Free in the forest: 1 
of the Vietnamese Ceniral Highlands, 


1954-1976. xxi, 350 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Prees, 
1982. £21. 

These two volumes, although perhaps written 
to be read y, aro a contmuous 
‘ ethno. ' of the prmoipal peoples 
dé'ng bdo the'o'ng) of the Central Hi 


to 1070. Both are based on the extensive 
personal oe of the author, &n anthrop- 
ologist who worked with U.S. Government- 


Dealing with the period from 1954 to 1970, 
Vol. o is definitely a contemporary account 
informed, 


esterners 
as the Vist-Nam wars. It deals with 

ng bdo the’p'ng. However, since this is 
period with which most students of modern 


dale Eyre ee gare by 
ppendix A and B (pp. 489-55), is a clearly 


0 survey, but the follow- 
the and 
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Vietnamese as a nation-people were not 
beginning to control the area until well into 
the sixteenth century. Hence ft was with the 
Christianixing misnon otcibieairics of the 
French oolonialists durmg the latter half of 
the nineteenth oentury that records to 
become available to Europeans and Hi Ja, 
therefore, on firmer i his atady fium 
the arrival of the French onwards. Thus, Vol. 
I has several enlivening accounta, such as those 
oonoerni Mayrina, iin of the Sedang’ 
(pp. , but unfortunately, the author 
has not made thorough use of the Frenoh 
Government archives in Paris, nor of those in 
Aix-en-Provence (although he has used the 
princi government publications of the 
period) and he has made virtually no use at all 
of printed and published materials in Viet- 
namese for this period, of which an extensive 
number exists. 

The book ends with the French war in 
Vist-Nam, a war whose ive, like that 
af the American one, be bingly, and 


in y, different depending on who is 
v1 or who is involved in it. The 
peo of the Centzal Hi indeed have 
th context sw 


ted, and 
iz e pont that Hickey tria well o got sorom: 
ese 


them as 
able. None the leas, both volumes are valuable 
as contributions to, and sources of information 


an., E oL tho ples of the Central 
Highlands of Southern Vi&t-Nam. 


JEREMY DAVIDSON 


Hvz-Tax Ho Tar: Millenarianism and 
pasani politics in Vietnam. (Harvard 
Asian Series, 99.) [xiv], 220 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass. and London: - 
vard University Press, 1983. £24. 
This book is & study of a Vietnamese 
mulenarian tradition known as the Buu Bon 


Ky Huong and its evolution into the Hoa Hao 
œ of southern 


tion. In the 
e death of the Buddha 
Master of Western Peace in 1856 there arose 
in the Delta a number of prophets who 
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& ted the Buu Son Ky Huong tradition, 
and under whom the tradition was evolved. 
Most prom. ot these liter. prophets. waa 
Nam Thiep who in the late ninsteenth and 
early twentieth oenturies brought & pronounoed 
antioolonial element to the doctrine, and 
Huynh Phu 80 who, in the Hoa Hao sect 
founded in 1989, drew out strongly the revolu- 
tionary strand in the millenarian tradition to 
uoo & more seoular mass movement. 
in this last form the tradition was able 
to threaten the communist of the 
revolutionary ideel, and thus communist 
access to the masses in the Delta in the 
19400. In 1047 Huynh Phu 8o was executed 
and dismembered by the Viet Minh. 
Working from French oolonial 


of the tradition and ita evolution, giving 
ticular attention to the natare of ría chang- 


her discussion of Hoe Hao ideology she notes : 
‘Huynh Phu So wanted to restore what he 
thi t was the old system of patron—client 


t movements in 

poan, ii o er paris of South-East Asie. 
, millenarian 

(apol HEN, 1079), ind Ciemefia 

ond T popular move 

menis in the Philippinss, 1840-1910 (Quezon 

City, 1979), deserved some discumsion in this 
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Research Papers, No. 30.) ix, PTPR: 
Tempe, Arizona: Arizona State Uni- 
versity, 1983. 

Based on field-work first undertaken in 

1063,! this monograph addresses the social and 


economic organization of one ri oom- 
munity in central Thailand. 1 (pp. 
19—54) examines subaistenoe and 
demography in ‘ Banoi’: ch. ii (pp. 55-123) 
examines kindred t rela- 
ti academia nea 
ii is fo! various appendices case 
2 materials, while oh. iii 


(pp. 147-50) y attempts & broeder per- 
spective, and reviews more recent work on the 


"cer falls into the school of for, 
rather than critios of, Thai society. us he 
can write y dern & of the ‘ increasing 
affluence of i’ (p. 29) while documenting 
how over half of the households have become 
landless within two generations (p. 144), and 
the absence of ‘ pronounced olass differences ’ 
within the village despite differences in assets 
ranging from one thousand to one million baki 

. 45). He eai olaini of the money spont Sy 

e winning candidate in a local that 
pae was nog apent to hay voten -Wot raliar 

or 


to do favors tor potential ' (p. 108). 
He o&n declare that debt not constitute 
‘ana burden ' for the poor, on the 
groun that wealthier were as 
indebted as poorer ones 43), and describe 
instituted of labour as ' the 


earlier orientation as a ‘ 
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mk oh. i placos considerable em on 
the results of quantitative surveys of - 
ness, land ownership, empl ent and hired 
labour. But one surely to know whet 
‘the exact extent of mdebtedness for indi- 
viduals ' was, which ‘ regrettably e . oould not 
be obtained ' (p. 42). Bimilari ‘the extent 
to which ‘ n e 
money out at interest ', but we are told ‘ Other 
than the fact that they do ao, wo were able to 


learn nothing further sbout this source of 
income, so it is not included in the calculations’ 
(p. 50). 

One really cannot e, on the basis of this 
kind of data, that ‘ wi e-spread notions about 
indebtedness in t societies’ have been 


contradicted (p. 48), such as'that ‘ the poor are 
most victimized by debt’. Again, ib is un- 
fortunate that no income figures were collected, 
particularly on the remittances from the' many 
yo le’ who have left Banoi to work as 

sela ponrerá in Bangkok and elsewhere, 
which providos a ‘ major source of income for 
many village families’ (p. 39). In the light of 


occupations, and sex. None of this is provided. 
position of women is nowhere examined 


(p. 22), no account of women’s other activities 
is 


given. A more cant omission, with 
regard not only to vi to ' expenditures but 
alo, to erep national institutions 
at cian p and the 
editora bec for juin 
is any consideration i eiae: MERE P 


bride-peloes " was ' unavailable’ 
marital resi- 


relocated later, 
Piker concludes that ‘ considerable latitude ’ 
is evinced with to post-marital residence 
(p. 92), and his data will not support 


more oommon among the landless. This may 
be so, but the data does not support any other 
kind of argument ‘either, since not only is the 
sem smal, but no reference is made to 


which matrilocal residence there (E 
Young, bingdom of the yellow robe, London, 
1 . Moreover, even in north and north-east 

the for matrilocal residence 


often applies to the ima] period after mar- 
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riage, except as regards the youngest da s 
so that the ex to the rule in i 

cannot be as very significant. 
Piker's argument that such ‘latitude’ of 
choice illustrates ‘a willingness to permit 
consideratzons of expediency to take prece- 
dence over either normative ures or 
ously undertaken committments ' (p. 94) 


antediluvian air, which e notes on the 
* Joose-stzucture ^ ex-controversy in the final 
pages merely enhance. The paucity of refer- 
ences to recent works is to some extent 


in & overview in the flnal ten 

(perhaps is also thie reason (or the odd lack 
of any publication details or dates to many of 
the major works cited earlier). At the end of 
eee ee 

population-merease, land-scarcity, e 
of the ' pioneer option ', the do raisin 
of rioe agriculture, absentee landlordism, the 
emergence of a rural proletariat, urban migre- 
tion and the transition to a ' post-peasant 
soa One finds it difficult to agree with 
the conclusion that ‘Banoi society 
assigns primacy to self over oollectivity- 
orientations ’ (p. 148), since one is m doubt not 

about the way both have been related to 
other, but also about the analysis of those 
* callectivity-onentations ' itself. 

Onoe one is informed, however, that con- 
tmgents of the modern Thai army were 
fighting in Vietnam at the time the monograph 
was written ‘to the evident satisfaction of 
many villagers’ (p. 116), one is perhaps not 
surprised to find pee ee 


bay Anerian eraty 
(p. 149). One is unfortunately left with 

impression that this bland and pedestrian 
survey, although containing suggestive case- 
material, represents & minimal amount of data, 
exploited to the greatest possible extent. 


NICHOLAS TAPP 


JoHN HALL -JONRS : The Thomson 
poang of th Straits Stlamens ond 
alaya. xii, 84 pp. Singapore, eto. : 
Oxford University Prees, [1984]. £35. 
John Turnbull Thomson was one of the most 
able Britishers to serve in the Straits Settle 
menta during the nineteenth century. He was 
only 16 when he arrived in Penang under 
engagement to the estates of Brown, 
Boot: & Co. in the Provinoe Wellesley 
and Johore, and 21 when he was ap- 
wr Er esit Maeli Bingepare i 
1841. During tbe next 12 years, until his 
departure from the Straits for health reasons, 
he designed and executed many of the principal 
buildings &nd bri of Bingapore, meuding 
and K) Kurbau Bridges, the 
Seamen’s and Chinese H the Ellen- 
borough Buildings, the Magazine, the 
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Dalhousie Obelisk and the Horsburgh Light- 
house on Pedra Branca. In addition, he was 
responsible for laying out many of the main 
roads of Singapore and ing numerous 
surveys of the town, harbour and the Singapore 
Btraita. 

Theso achievements aro impressive 

but the historian is more indebted to 
because of his writings and paintings which, 
taken er, afford more ill 

insights into nmeteenth-century Singapore life 
than have been contributed by any other 


pai. He wrote a number of for the 
owrnal of the Indian Arohi by his 
old school friend, J. R. indluding & 
detailed account of the of the Hors- 


burgh Lighthouse. More importantly, he 
wrote two books of recollections of his in 
the Straits Settlements, Some glimpses inio 
MS de TE PM AUS CO COH. Mann 
nomial (London, 1885), which, with their 

and amusing anecdotes of officials in 
i are the most entertain- 
during the 
ed in 1874 


part of Abdullah bin Abdul Kadir’s Hakayit 
Abdulla (London, 1874), & copy of the jawi 


man having been entrusted to him by 
Munshi Ábdullah for this 

These books were written by Thomson after 
he emigrated to New in 1858 where 
he served as Chief 8 of O and later 
as first -Gen of New He 
died at Inv whioh he laid out, in 1884, 


and his cluding the jawi manuscript 
Gf Abdullah's Hikayat, and paintings are now 
in the posseasion of his great-grandson, Dr. 
John Hall-Jones of Invercargill, who has done 


(Singapore, 1979), and now with 
illuminating comment, a forty 
watercolour drawings and ofl by 


pare, flve of Melaka, three of Penang, one 
of and four of the cast coast of Peninsular 


B. J. Bonam» and I. Fanson: Islam in 
Indonesia: a 7 ical survey, 
1600-1942 with post-1945 addenda. 
(KITLV. Bibliographical Seriea, 14.) 
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xxii, 178 pP: Dordrecht and Cinna- 
i dei 


minson, Foris Publioations, 

1983. Guilders 40. 

As is pointed out in the this is & 

i y of some 1,100 of works on 
Islam in selected for their 


standard from the thousands of articles whi 
have been written on the subject by both 


aimed at Islamic community ; in fact it is 
focused. on the Dutch colonial period, 
from 1 tol it is not able to end 


error, and on the whole the inventory appears 
to be competently done, well set out and 


printed alany: MI t strikes me— 
a publication in would it not be 


Netherlands at which Islam was 
studied, from the Military Academy at Breda 
to the University of Leiden. It is perhaps not 


occupies & prominent position In this account 
(though the reader is referred to other biblio- 


tively ‘Some pre-Snouck Hurgronje authors’ 
and ‘Snouck Hi jo’s contemporaries '. 
the journals in 


and Roman Catholic and publications. 
An is to & brief discussion of 
post- ta. 


to ' Bnouck ', not ' Hurgronje ', and that the 
Free Uni is Protestant 
than ' ’ And he adds human 


touches here and there; for instance, the inter- 
pes. Hoesein!’ when he tells how 

Djajadiningrat was used by the great 
Snouck as an example to demonstrate that 
Indonesians were capable of completing & 
Western education. 

A good index makes this a useful reference 
work aside from its invaluable function as a 
MD ah inventory. The book is 
an attractive cover illustration. I+ is another 
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example of the excellent and useful publice- 
tions which are now being procnees by the 
Konmklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde. 

RUBSNELL JONES 


NrKOLAUB GrRARDET [and] Susan Preun 
and R. M. Somtanto: Desoriptive 
ees d the Javanese manusoripts 
and prt books in the main libraries 
of Surakarta and Yo . (Schrift- 
enreihe des Stidasien-Instituts [Heidel- 
berg], 30.) xx, 1128 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1983. 
DM 90. 


Hitherto Javanese manuscripts kept m the 
kratons of Central Java have been the least 
acocamble of all such manuscript collections. 
Not only are most of them privately owned 
and kept by the ruling families who in the past 
were the main patrons of the arta, but they are 
also inadequately, if at all, catalogued. With 
the publication of this catalogue, scholars will 
find rt much eager to trace & wanted text and 
manuscript even if the practical question of 
access may remam. 

in sociological research at the 
Kraton of Yogyakarta in the 1970s, Girardet 
began to assemble his own research biblo- 
praph whioh eventually and with the acknow- 
edzed. asistance of other contributors de- 
veloped mto a comprehensive catalogue of 
Javanese manuscripts and books 
found in the mx main libraries of Surakarta and 
Y : the Sasana Poestaka, the 
pustaka, and the Redyapustake lb- 
rares of Gurakarta, and the Widyabudaya, the 
Perpustakeean Puro, end the Sanabude 
libraries of Yogyakarta. Nevertheless, the 
editor’s original intentions are still apparent 
from the demgn and arrangement of the final 
work. He writes in the mtroduction : ‘ Content 
r&ther than form has been the major deter- 


raining ter for eng ths contents, of 
this bibliography into categories reflocting 
aspects of the social sciences. The authors 
aim has been to provide concise descriptions of 
the contents and the form of the wealth of 
Javanese hterature and to categorize 
that material so as to ald the social scientast 
researching for sources on Javanese culture 
and society. Clamsifloation of the material 
according to literary form—kekawin, romance, 
Dandans Gula metre, eto.—is not the authors! 
atm.’ (p. xii). Rather than base their clasai- 
floation schematically on a generally used 
system, the compilers drew up ther own sys- 
tem which Girardet descr as follows: 


ee iiis e d 
group heterogeneous items into refleot- 
Ing @ common unity is by its very nature an 
activity which betrays both cultural and per- 
sonal preoccupations. The meeting between 
the two thought : the mystical, 
syncretio world of the literature, and an 
attempted scientific clasaification forced on 
that literature, has not been easy or smooth. 
It has been the authors’ intent to create 
categories that reflect Javanese preoocupa- 
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Hona: ee legenda. and mytan, rali on, 
philosophy and ca, court affairs, law, 
education, the performing and manual arts, 
stones, fables and talos, periodicals, compen- 
drums and miscellanee' (p. . 

The manuscripts are and each 
entry includes a concwe of the main 
matter of each text. As users of man 
catalogues are aware, these descriptions y 
reveal the full contents of a manuscript. The 
com D attempted to overcome this 
problem preparing & 128-pego general 
subject index which, in addition to the title 
index, covers systomati the separatel 
described holdings of gd whioh d 
inolude some printed material. The catalogue 
contains information on the state and oondi- 
taon of the libraries and their contenta, some 
of which seem rather neglected nowadays, and 
also some useful advice on how best to gain 
access since of the mx only the Sanabudaya 1s 
& publio library. 

e sheer mxo of the catalogue is daunting 
and, even if one were to leave out of oon- 
sideration some of the conmderable practical 
difficulties the compilers must have experienced 
m their work, their achievements are indeed 
im - Thi w a unique catalogue which 

be essential for any serious student of 
Javanese culture and society for a long time 
to come. 

J. U. KRATI 


W. van Der MOLEN: Javaanse Tekst- 
kritiek: een overricht en een nieuwe 
benadering ustreerd aan de Kunja- 
rakarna. arte van het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, 102.) ix, 316 pp. 
Dordrecht and Cinnaminson, NI: 
Foris Publications Holand, 1983. 
Guilders 30. 


The first part of thıs work is devoted to an 
historical and analytical discussion of Javanese 
textual orrticiam. The foundation for this was 
laid in the 1840s by J. F. C. Gericke (1800-57), 
and T. Roorda (1801-74), both of whom had 
practacal and didactic needs to the fore, and 
were principally oonoerned with Modern 
Javanese. manuscript was to be chosen 
as the beams for an edition, purged of soribel 
errors, and emended where necessary ; 
was to be regularized, and in the case 

per names, account taken of the underlying 

t forms. All obscene were to 

be omitted as being interpolataons, a principle 
which permsted for & osntary of publishing of 
Javanese texte. B. Th. A. oh (1817— 


rtanoe of this source 


ee preferenon for o Balinese tradition of 
transmision over that of Java itself; 
this aleo was accepted as a working rule for a 
long period afterwards. 

"elle naxt major advanôe wile pritaipaliy due 
to J. H. C. Kern (1888-1917), who was born 
in Java, and became a | Banskritist 
before his attention to Old Javanese, 


which he served both by refining the principles 
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of textual oriticiam applicable to this field, and 
by the editing of texts and the publicataon of 
studies. In this he influenced Cohen Stuart and 
Juynboll, whose work 1s discussed Van der 
Molen, as well as V&n der Tuuk, Vreede and 
Brandes, whose o and 
cataloguing activities contributed to the canse. 
Their successors brought in further considera- 
tions: the freedom of the Javanese authors to 
adapt their sources ; oom with works of 
art; and the critical advances to be made by 
the study of the chronology and pelaeography 
of their sources. 

It wes not until 1082 that Javanese text- 
critical studies took a new tum, when J. 
Gonda applied the stemmatio method for 


ing Old Javanese manu- 


the importanos of this work is reiterated by 
Van der Molen. He takes both Old and 
Modern Javanese into account; but, 


mterpolations in Javanese texts. The field is 
of interest not only for scholars in the Nether- 
lands: the author's study is timely and 
valuable, but should be extended made 
available in English. In the meanwhile, the 
main lines of his argument may be studied in 
his article, ‘ Aims and meth of Javanese 
philology’, Indonesia Circle, 26, 1981, 5-12. 
The rest of the volume is really & separa 


5 


his methods to the of the prose version 
of the Old Javanese text, Kunjara- 
karna. The o version was edited by A. 


longest ) in & diplomatio rendering, 

that he separated words and 
pana ctuation. In his introduction to 
thb text, bo uses statistioal methods’ to deter- 
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ductions, and the lack of connected citations 
in script, or of facaimiles, are difücult to use. 
He also includes an extended discussion of the 
Javanese calendrical systems insofar as they 
relate to these manuscripta. 

There continues to be an urgent need for 
critica] editions of Javanese texta. The present 
work, in which the author hes examined 
closely the methodology and has then 
applied his findings to an important example, 

& valuable contribution to the 
advancement of this field of study. 


G. E. MAERISON 


LawBeBT BARTELS: Oromo religion: 
HiMopia: an attempt to under . 
(Collectanea Instituti Anthropos, 8.) 
4ll pp. Berin: Dietrich Reimer 
Verlag, 1983. DM 78. 


The ethriogre y of the Oromo of Ethiopia 
is & thing and tatters, Of minor 


interest to semitic scholars and of relatively 


still to be com ted by more 
localized research an cular Oromo peo 
and specific topics of Oromo y 

this background, Lambert Bartels’s 
book with a oular topic among one 
of the groups not with Ey Habetand, 
is weloome. 
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ruptions of social relations, particularly mtra- 
lineage relations, by homicide, incest and other 
actions which threaten the social] order and, 
beyond that, the relationship between God and 
men, 


The final section, ‘ Various institutions, 
rites and values’, may, at first glance, appear 
to be & somewhat random selection of dis- 
cussions of ideas oon the shedding of 
blood, rituals for childbirth, fertility and other 
matters. In fact, however, this section dleverly 
Rus e re the dominant sym- 
bols and beliefs of Matcha religion which have 
been implicit in the earlier sections. The 
recurrence in varied ritual contexts of the 
sym balio. naes of grass, coffee and butter, the 

of an >ppropriate socio-religious order 
contained in the concept saffw are, through the 
subtle use of text and m tion, placed m 
a coherent and m context. 

Fr. Bartels describes his book as an attempt 
to understand and he has sought this under- 
standmg through a patient and intelligent 

ing to what his informants told him. 
Much of what he heard is reproduced m the 
book m a large number of prayers and 
lax. maay: wh tho original Orono versioi. 
The more theoretically-minded reader may 
miss the hard cutting edge of overt analysis 
in this book, but to those mterested in the 
Oromo or in the subtleties of religious con- 
ceptions, Fr. Bartels modest and unobtrusive 
interpretation will be a valuable contribut 
to the literature. ' 
HECTOR BLAOKHURST 


Guna B. Grace [with] Tarra KuxsA 
and others: Oromo dioxonary. (Com- 
mittee on Northeast African Studies. 
Monograph, No. 12.) xxr, 462 pp. 
East ing African Studies Centre, 
Michigan State University; Chicago : 
Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago, 1982. $21.75. 


For those of us who over tho years have had 
to struggle with Viterbo, da Thiene, and Foot! 


the appearance of Gene ’'s Oromo 
tots. is good news indeed. For tho first 
time we have a work that to reveal some 


of the verbal wealth of one of Africe’s largest 
ethnic groups. It is worth em this 
last point, ainoe an appreciation of the sheer 
num of speakers of Oromo brings home to 
us how long overdue an enterprise such as the 
present one has been. (Recent population 
statistics from Ethiopia suggest that oven the 
18,000,000 Oromo speakers postulated by 
Baxter m his article ' Ethiopie’s unacknow- 

problem : the Oromo’ (African Affairs, 
July, 1978) falls far ahort of the actual number.) 
Of course, it 1s not il lexicography that has 

behmd, but literary output m general, 
and rt is to be hoped that the publication of 
this work will stzmulate Oromos themselves to 
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claim & more prominent place among the ranks 
of African writers. 

In my opinion there are & number of things 
for which Gragg deserves our tulations 
and gratitude. First, one feels 


at last 
Oromo onde are balig reprossnted. by means 


oo ee The 
this brmgs can probably only be felt if one is 


acquainted with the history of efforts to write 
Oromo. Even when the system devised was 
not several phonemes short (e.g. Foot, 1913), 
only occasionally were vowel and consonant 
length shown. problematio feature of the 

is the prepausal shortening of word- 
rm pl As a result of this, phonemic long 
vowels end up with the duration of short 
vowels elsewhere, and phonemic short vowels 
are pronounced very short mdeed. In other 
than prepausa] contexts the shortening process 
does not operate. This has played havoo with 
many transcriptions. I do not know whether 
Wellogga Oromo (the main souroe dialect for 
Gragg s work) has preserved prepeusal vowels 
m a more pristine condition than other varieties 
of the but Gragg's ra Mert 
systematic differentiation of vowel 
word-flnally inspires one with great confidence 
in the reliability of his transcription as a 
whole. 

Another cause for gratitude is the fact that 
throughout the dictionary words are illustrated 
by means of sentences, many of which are 
taken from genuine textual material. In this 
way at least the main syntactio pro es and 
some of the collocetional features of items are 
represented. The author should rest assured 
that the heavy diture of tame and effort 
that coverage of sort has entailed (cf. p. 
xxvi) will be d a inted by all those 
interested in the o y of the 
sentences are doubly valuable in that they 
Mustrate beliefs and cultural values as well as 
grammatical Occasionally too one 
encounters & rather nice aphorism, such as the 
follo : 

waaqni abeare bona faafaa nagade 
ganna aéeaboo nagads. 
A man whom heaven has cursed trades 
butter in the dry season and salt in the 
ramy’. 

The work contains some three thousand 
head entries. Stated simply as a number this 
may not sound very ímpreemive, but it is 
necessary to some of those entries in 
order to see just how comprehensive the treat- 
ment really is; for most head entries there 
is a whole series of subentries, and for both 

of entry a number of senses are often 

i ination of sample entries 

wach as those for barbaada, bira, gala and qaba 
will convince the reader of this. 

Gragg's Semitioust background emerges m 
his organization of entries. As m a typical 
dictionary of a Semitic language he attempts 
to group items the same root 
(p. xx). is exoellent as far as derived 
verbs are concerned, but Oromo is not a 
Semitic and the approach is not, I 
submit, always entirely satisfactory. 
example, I am not sure that someone en- 
countermg the noun &anna ' ' would 
expect to find it under the head entry verb 


aada (p. 1), since deverbative nouns of this 
form seem to be far from common. Personally 
I oan see no semantic connexion between ala 


m * out, outaide ' 13) and any of 
abt de it, Ka alana ‘now’ alas 
‘then’; ala duras ‘at first’; altokko ‘ once, 


with bu'& (vi) ' go 


aware of su 


though I must confess that prior to spotting 
the spelling mistake I did waste a few moments 
prices oni tio semantic extensions 

* stickiness ' such as would enable me to see 
the rels 


WALTRAUD KRONENBURG and ANDEEAS 
KaowmsxBuRG: Dis Bongo. (Studien 
sur Kulturkunde, 58.) [xiv], 300 pp., 
99 plates. Wiesbaden: Franx Steiner 
V GmbH, 1981. DM 74. 


The Bongo inhabit the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
province of the Sudan, living in an area between 


Bongo i 
"ue sean udo oll Dh Will aoa sedie 


material to be ted in this way. A 
from anything one wonders if is 
Bongo peo their 


of African art, this applios cularty to the 
grave monuments, bution, ioono- 
graphy, eto. ; an ini question to follow 
up would rela if any, between 


of Niger $ not have 
field 


for this was begun. In Fugle- 
stad's view, the 's politioal and economic 
history has been from spectacular. ' The 


mig her rostris] 
oie no A ad “chose inhabitant 
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relatively little to do ether with the mter- 
national economy or with the evolution of 
nationalist movements (p. 14). 


Nevertheless, Fuglestad has written the kind 
which academic reputations are 


of book 
undou y founded. He wmites with out- 


standing honesty and clarity; ha con- 
ducted thorough research in the French and 
Nigerien archives, he has allowed his fin 

to influenoe the final structure of the boo 
Despite his initisl preoooupetion with the 

i of nationalam, Fuglestad’s strong 
personal interest in Niger led him to embrace 
many other themes as their importance 
became clear from local sources. The 
book has many facets. The author covers su 
well-worn themes as the impact of the inter- 
national economy and of French colomal rule 
upon African societies ; the mitiatives taken by 
African farmers; and the rise of African 
nationalism. Yet he allows the distinctive 
features of Nigerien history to emerge clearly. 
eit ii ei denis oe 
of the interaction of & wide range of ethnio, 
cultural and economic groups, or of the 

ty inueni prosperity, m this eoologi- 
and litioely ‘ marginal’ 
Droughts religious movements are given 
equal prominence with revolts and colonial 
policy changes in a history to which the 
author has brought coherence mainly 
& strict chronological of eventa. 

The backbone of this chronology is political : 
a distinction is made between periods of local 
pe upheaval and French conquest; of 

eroe reeustanoe, ‘ pecrfication’ and its after- 
math; of a ‘great mlenoe' without purely 
political protest movements during the inter- 
war yes and of decolonizetion. However, 
there 1s room within each category for sub- 
themes to and enough material is 
provided for readers to construct their own 
ohronol of t, for example, or to 
chron es of famine and reli- 
gious revivalism. This is an admirably informa- 
tive book, presented with such that it 
is alwa; ble either to follow the author’s 
train e or to pursue an independent 
line of enquiry. 

"s final views on Nigerien history 
can hardly be summarised more ably than the 
author has done m his Introdu to the 
book. However, it may be noted that the key 
words used in his sensitive disousmon of 
colonia] attitudes and policies are ‘ ambiguity ' 
there can 


Niger, no angle perspective fro esp 
,no In Ww. y 
best be viewed. is the essence of this, 


as of all histories ; but it is the change of flux, 
rather than of progreas or destruction. On the 
surface, this may seem an indecisive view ; but 
it has ylelded an unusually open, intelligent 
and stimulating book. 

SUBAN MARTON 


J.D. Y. PaL: ljeshas and Nigerians: 
the incorporation of a Yoruba ky s 
18905—1970s. (African Studies Series, 
39.) [rit], 346 pp. Cambridge, ete. : 


REVIEWS 


Cambridge University Press, 1983. 
£27, $57.50. 


This study, which deals with tdoal 
development m the Ijesha area of igeria’s 
Oyo State, is significant in severa] respects. 
First, it ıs a fine aooount of the development 
of the Ijesha kmgdom and its capital, Pesia. 
The kingdom owed ita early to its 
location on the major trade route between the 
capitals of the Oyo and Benin empires. Ilesha 
attracted population from the surrounding 
areas, and these i ts founded many of 
the quarters into which the town is drvided. A 
complex political system developed m which 
titles vested in descent groups co-existed with 
titles filled through open recruitment. The 
pue system was disrupted durmg the 

orube wars of the nmeteenth century, as 
warrior chiefs and their followers became the 
dominant political force in a od which also 
saw the sack of Iesha by foroes in 
1870. The position of the chiefs was to some 
extent re-established withm the framework of 
local government structures established by the 
British in the carly colonial period, but the 
1920s and 80s saw the rise of new groups of 
traders and literates with a stake m tho cocoa 
industry and the administration, and the 
complex struggles between members of these 
interest groups culminated in riots m Ilesha 
in 1041. The 1950s saw the increasing tmpor- 
tance of political pertzes and regional issues in 
Ijesha politics, with the majority of the Ijeshs 
supportmg the National Counail of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons (NCNC) against the onal 

vernment of Chief Awolowo's Action Group. 
ict in Ilesha intensified after the Western 
Region political orisis of 1962, and the 


escalating violence was only curbed with 
the mili intervention of 1966. All this is 
documen with a wealth of data derived 


from a wide variety of souroes—urban and 
rural social surveys, ward histories, interviews, 
archives, and te papers. Indeed, the sheer 
complexity of the data at times makes the 
narrative something of a towr de force, as when 
the description of the political orses which 
punctuate Ijeaha history leeds into the maze 
of kinshrp links and personal networks of the 


main protagonista. 
The y is also important m that it is, 


haps surprisingly, one of the few full. 
ength sociological accounts of a mangle Yoruba 
community to have been published. There are 
several general &ooounta of the Yoruba, and the 
richness of his material allows Peel to examine 
the validity of these generalixataons for the 
Ijesha. Many of them need revision. The most 

oant social unita in Desha are 


rather than and on, 
rather than simply pro a framework for 
political processes, 1s also i a result of these 

cesses. Similarly, litical conflict in 


jeshaland does not primarily around 
oom between desoent groups: rather, 
much of rt takes place within descent 

And whereas membership of the AG or 0 
has often been seen in class terms, Peel is able 
to show that for the Ijesha it had far more to 
do with networks than with ocoupa- 
tion or position. 
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This relates to the theoretical core of the 
study. Peel argues the economic 
reductionism of d oy th 


org: The 
penetration of oapitalist relations of produc- 
tion are part of the story, but they are not 
necessarily the essence of the story. Patterns 
of action to be explained must be related to 
the actors’ mtentions as well as to their mtus- 
tions, and this puts the focus on politica, seen 
by Peel as the major mode of a society's self- 


competation far y office, protest agamst 
ie. pier aln lization, and 
mo even 


the contmuity of membership between factions 
involved in successive politica] conflicta, which 
in turn explain both the continuing salience of 
ethnicity and the uneven permeation of class 
relations in Yoruba political life. While the 
élite came to recognize their class interests 
through the nationalist movement, the poor 
find it easter to mobilize as communities to 
make demands upon the government. 

This is, in short, a consi e achievement. 
It sets new standards in the documentation of 
Yoruba local politics, while at the level of 

it makes a case for & more 
and humanistic political sociology of 
Africa, which may well reflect an emerging 
trend in the social sciences. 
J. 8. MADIS 


Apam Jones: From slaves to palm 

kernels: a uap the Galsnhas 
(West ica) 1730-1890. 
(Studien xur Kulturkunde, 68.) xviii, 
220 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1983. DM 48. 


As Dr. Jones is careful to point out, Galinhas 
country, a small coastal area on the Sierra 
Leone side of the border with Liberia, nowadays 
very much a beckwoods area, can be meaning- 
fully defined and delimited only by its geo- 
ee eee o history. 

aixteenth and seventeenth centuries, its 
inhabitants appoar to havo been mainly 
of the Vai language and i$ probably 

part af & Vai-dominated whose 
centre, or at least traditional point of imperial 
origin and loyalty, lay a little further Hast, at 
Cape Mount. But our knowledge of this period 
is t, and Jones sensibly concentrates on 
the teenth and nineteenth centuries, when, 
drawn into Atlantio trade, Galinhas country 


and any oe on neighbour- 

unita, and became a district of rival 
entrepreneurial descen and minor 
polities. Eighteenth-oentury t has 
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the appearance of being fuelled by the slave 
trade; nineteenth-century development by a 
new trade in palm ucts. In the present 
century, the area become increasingly 

to the territorial and national 
economy of Sierra Leone, and has fallen into 
pains, Rees However Jones is as cautious in 
assessing the extent and depth of these changes 
as he is in defining the area. He is therefore 
taking very much a modern historian's view, 
that the past oan only be studied in relation 
to regions of space and tme selected and 
defined by the of accumulation of 


sies eio ee edd: 
sources, but he also deploys a certain amount 
of oral material collected in the fleld. 
Unfortunately, the Galinhas country has 
edi gus apap free mE prc 
logical inquiry, hence Jones confesses that his 
comments on African social development are 
informed by historian’s commonsense rather 
than by social scientist's Neverthe- 
less he is reasonably confident that the changes 
which European sources note and record, and 
which he weaves into a skilful narrative, were 
less than fundamental in relation to the pattern 
of social life. Of course this is a matter 
of definition. But Jones is surely right in 
noting that historians who start with global 
themea, such as the Atlantio slave trade and 
‘ colonialism ', tend to ignore or play down 
what micro-studies tend to reveal, the extent 
of the social continuity determined by geo- 
graphy a Dal ee All 
s book deals with a very small di 

of Africa, ita awareness of the large 
issues and its thoughtful attempt to discover 
the limits of their relevance to i ofa 
particular African comm , comm: it to 
general historians of Africe. , one notes, 
with pleasure, the international oo-operation 
in African studies which has led to a thesis, 
oom for the Centre of West African 


Stadi PF de ee aai 


Germany. 
T. B. H. HAIR 


ADAM JONES: German sources for West 
African history 1599-1669. (Studien 
xur Kulturkunde, 66.) xii, 417 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner V 
GmbH, 1983. DM 76. 

It is testimony to the hustorjographioal 
priorities of the late twentieth century thet an 
over-arching, authoritative summary of current 

knowledge of the history of Black 
in the last five centuries, The Cambridge 


Africa, has appeared, massive 
massive volume, while the major 


history 
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signpost | for the way ahead. Accounts of 
Guinea in German were inevitably far fewer 
than accounts in Portuguese, Dutch, French 
and ish, and in the volume under review 
Jones only six (a further volume dealmg 
with post-1669 German accounts is promised). 
Of the six, four have been ococamonally cited 
by pest historians of Guinee, and two have 
bean unknown. Since these accounts 
were passed by in part because they were in 
ee Jones provides a careful and fairly 
translation of each, but wisely 
con the o German. The trans- 
lation is, however, lesser part of an ambi- 
tious and exacting exercise, the major and 
fondamental part ted by the 
austere footnotes which almost every 
paragraph. In the first mstanoe, these notes 
out to the close reader the extent to which 
original 
observa- 
tion, and the extent to which they were merely 
repeating what the author had read in earlier 
Weiited sourdes, Dutch. Without this 
research into the derivation of early modern 
printed sources, notorious for their and 
unconcerned plagiarism, all information drawn 
from their pages is suspect, m terms of dating, 
location, and accuracy. The notes further 
draw attention to comparable references in 
contemporary sources, both prmted and 
archive, thus enabling mformation on specific 
toplos to be collated and mdividual oontribu- 
tions to be at least ro asscased. The notes 
oondude with an appendix of over 50 pages 
offering identifloations of nearly 500 terms m 
Fante given by one of the German souroes. 
The book ıs clearly organized, competently 
produced, and reasonably priced. It joins the 
as yet few other omential instruments studiorum 
for the investigation of the pest of the West 
Afncan coast. 
P. X. K. HAIR 


RonzRT LAUNAY : Traders without trade : 
responses to change in two om- 
munities. (Cambridge Studies in Social 
Anthropology, 42.) xii, 185 pp. Cam- 


bridge, eto.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1982. £18.50. . 
For centuries, two peo dominated long- 


distance trade m West ca: the Hausa m 
the eastern part of the subcontinent and the 
Dyula in the western pert. In the process, each 
established a vast network of trading oom- 
munities whose social and cultural structures 
have intrigued scholars from man 


es. 
Fairly extensive literature is a ble on the 


Hausa, but very little on the Dyula, ou- 
larly in the Hence the 
importance of short book. Professor 


Launay went in 1972 to the Ivory Coast to 
study local communities, but by the 
time he settled fleld-work in the aree he 
discovered that those communities had lost 
their hold on long-distance trade. However, 
mstead of moving to other Dyula communities 
he decided to shift his central focus from the 
organisation of traditional long-distance trade 
to the processes by which two cam- 
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menus were being rapidly transformed by 
bemg in economically, politically 
and y within the modern Ivory Coast 


nationaal.. The study of these local com- 
munities is thus within broad ethno- 
graphio and cal contexte, which at times 
encom: the whole of West Africa. The 
anal preeented in the book systematioally 
moves between the past and the present and 
between microscopic and macroscopic levels. 
The ethnographic documentation is meti- 
culous, based on detailed surveys of patterns 
of behaviour observed in the course of two 
years of fleld-work, covering the major insti- 
tutions of economic, politica, religion, pa 

and rim ir The analysis of socio-cul 
interesting, icularty in - 
lightmg ‘ "ibo modernity of tradition '. e 
Dyula combine deep-seated ideological oon- 
servatzun with a hard core of tim, 
using tradition as a myth that es them to 
cope with cataclymmioc changes in their fortunes 
m the present. There are extensive studies of 
ila cal theme for other societies by 
Sa po sb but Cathay doos not bring li 

dings to on those studies. 

te Bookie wien ka dear mul fou datole 
with a great deal of economy of words. There 
is frequent use of vernaoular terms, which oan 
be of interest only to a small number of readers, 
The book will be of mterest to historians of 
West Africa as well as social anthropologista. 


ABMEB COHEN 


E. N. Goopy: Parenthood and social 
reproduction: fostering and ocou 
tional roles in West Africa. ( (Cambri 
Studies in Social Anthropology, 35.) 
xii, 348 pp. Cambridge, eto.: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1982. £25. 


Parenthood is central to, even sacred in 
West African societies. Yet in many of them 
& substantial proportion of children are sent 
away from home; pA a be fostered cA Ur 


and sometim: Tha ponle. 
explored, po ed in 
two aie 


which is the culmination of near] 
of extensive ethnographic and sociological 
research undertaken the author. The book 
1s m three The first discusses in micro- 
sociologice] details child fi among the 
Gonja and Kpembe in northern on the 
basis of field-work undertaken by Dr. Goody 
herself. Part 2 considers the practice of child 
spared tas snap African M 
in the ethnographio literature. Part 
3 examines the fi of the children of 
West African and West immigrants in 
Britain, on the basis of firsthand research by 


the author. As the enquiry societies 
that prank ae misa, aro om with those 
that do not. Change from forms to 


modern ones is also covered. 
To make sense of ethnographic data from 


khoe Oi orent socit syatome analyses 
parenthood generally in terms of a set of five 
Toles: bearing and begetting, endowment with 
ervil and status, nurturance, training, 


and sponsoring mto adulthood. In some social 
systems the roles are unitary, all five roles 
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practised by the panio paien i In other 

these roles are delegated to 
oat epee ae 
unoentralized 


be practised in centralized, hierarchical, 
eoon differentiated i liko 
Gonja, Ga, Hausa, Kanun, Songhoi, and Fanti, 
with some of them 

to kin only and others to in and non-kin. 
F In these societies is 

with its own rules, beliefs and But it 
is not to be confused with ado which does 
not exist in West Africa. ba kaa oer ey 


poets thair original Einahip nr aid 
and their sentiments, respect an boy eters 
real parents are often enhanced, rather than 
weakened, by living with foster parents. It is 
thood is so central and 
can cultures, that ta do 


cep TIT 
sider in details the various motives, o tions 
and circumstances that drive many perents to 

some of their parental roles to others. 


Various types of fostering are identified and 


discussed. 

This brief outline does not do justice to the 
book's subtle, complex and penetrating 
analytical formulations about an im t 
West African institution which has so far been 


packed 
phic data and documented further by cases, 
numerous statistacal tables, and 
references to a long bibliography. It is an 
parative 


Gtwrur Bmer: Oulture and language of 
the Turkana of northwestern Kenya. 
[17T] pp. Heidelberg: Oarl Winter 
Verlag, 1983. DM 90 (paper DM 60). 
This book consists of three more or less 
distinct parts. One (87 pages) is a simplified 


grammar of the language of the Turkans 
nomads of north-western 


(nor is it so intended by the 
author), yet the work should prove most useful 


for the number of non-Turkana who 
visit and/or in that of Kenya. In 
any case, this grammar is best we have so 


far and that alone makes it recommendable. 
eo (57 pages) consists of original 
by the author during his nine 
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months of residence in Turkanaland. Each of 
these texts 1s fairly ahort, a single 
sentence. Each is given in the Turkans 
with the author's There 


English 4 
are, first, ' texts’ relating er di social and 


a al. 

The third part (80 pages) contains an 
English-Turkana voos and a Turkana- 
English glossary. It is not on what besis 
these have been compiled but they seem to 
include most of the more common words in 
use. Like the grammar, these will be useful in 
a practical sense and they are effectively the 
first of their kind for the Turkana language. 
Perhaps it should be added, however, that 
neither grammar nor vocabularies deal with 

vanations in Turkanaland, some of 
are significant linguistically and cul- 
Ei. We are not told from which part of 
the country the author obtained his knowledge 


quite unsa The sources of these 
texts are not It is not clear if the 
author thinks to be ‘ cal’ or what 
his oriteria of typicalness are. We are not told 


when the subject matter was 

life, eo. Nor are we told who were 
—their social status, age, education and experi- 
ence—who uttered the sentences. Were the 


reise er ea N Sing 


what part of the country the speakers came. 
Thus, for example, the text—' The old men 


social are ‘old men’? Are 
they defined in terms of age? (In fact, 
are not, but it is & complicated matter.) 


logical or and therefore the 
sentence, the rest of the texta, is almost 
m Worse then that, it may be 


Unfortunately, people who go to the book for 
Ha grammar and vocebulary, may be misled 
into that these texts represent 
Turkana culture, ideas and opinion. 

In a book oon the 
culture of a pastoral it is sur- 
prising that there is nothing on the rich and 

29 
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complex system of cattle colours and naming, 
nor anything Seater However, we are 
how to count 3 million, although 
remarkably fy Takacs er e much 
are Also ít 1s how to sub- 
tract 647 from 794. Possibly some educated 
youngsters may be able to do that but neither 
ey nor their eldera would posih want to 
do it in the ordinary course They 
do aah to a cat ae celle ee 
two cows whose colouring (at least to Western 

E798) aro almost the samo. 
ically, and to a limited extent 


this book is a disaster an 
t is indeed surprising that m 1 
iiam LN Made Ree. M. 
ime pare dos miscellania. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


Parr Bornes: Kings, commoners and 
concessionatres: the evolution and 
dissolution of the mineteenth-century 
2 state. (African Studies Series, 

KETE maps. Cambridge, 


Ee Camb University Press, 

1983. £27.50. 

This book is by several virtues. 
In the first place it is replete with satisfying 


pieces of historical on, carefully reoon- 
structed with considerable skill The author 
has acquired so firm and th & grasp of 
his souroes that not only his -documented 
conclusions but also many of his speculations 
appear eminently sensible and convincing. 
And he is often forced to fall back on 
ton. For the originality of the work lies in its 
consistent attempt to enable us to understand 
a period of South African not from the 
well-documented viewpoint of the whites but 
from that of one of the conquered African 
states. It is one of several similar pieces of 
research supervised recently Dr. Shula 
Marks, and m parts of his book draws 
heavily on the work and theses of D. W. 
Hedges, P. Delius, P. Harries and J. J. Guy. 
Together these studies amount to a major 
reorientation in our of southern 
Mozambique, the eastern Transvaal and nor- 
thern Natal d the momentous changes of 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The essence of Bonner's study lies m the 
complex interplay of internal and external 
factors which fashioned the oe and 
t fortunes of the Swari state. He 
ighteenth oentury 
other northern 


Beampte- do conio Hota a 
trado Delagoa Bay and also access to 
soeroe natural resources of pasture and fertile 
lands. In this early period the Swaxi assimi- 
lated many elements of Sotho culture and 
organizataon, until they themselves were 
broken and hounded northwards by more 
powerful Nguni forces. In this critical position, 
the Swaxi under Sobhuza created a conquest, 
rbi iad rng baeit qwa: whioh. waa oop- 
his successor Mewat, so that by 


tho 1860s had become a dominant force 
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in the area between the Lim and the Vaal. 
The subsequent fortunes of t state in 
depended on its interaction with its n 
bours : the Zulu to the South and the Boers in 
the Transvaal It is here that Bonner scores 
some of his most notable successes. Time and 
again he is able to demonstrate that eminent 
South African historians have failed to 
appreciate the significance and of 
Swazi initiatives. Above all he the 
fein a which portrays the Boers as 
te isolated republics in the 


extent to which the Boer es 


raad, far from being 

was mitiated by the Swazi for them own pur- 
poses and he shows convincingty that it in no 
ted Swazi subordmation to the 


light on the motives of the prin 
ccanionaires. 


The major theme running 
is : the attempt by the 


to an 
their neighbours. 
on warfare and diplomacy, and Bonner amply 
demonstrates the abilities and the skill of the 
Swari in both these activities. Neither 
Sobhuza nor Mswati would have had much to 
learn from Machiavelli. The dominant im 
alon is one of inoesant intrigne and bloodahed 
Thi may email zadost mud of te al 
This may accurately reflect much of resli- 
ties of human existence in that 


Bwazi achievements, of peaceful, praotioal 
relationship to their environment and of those 
social relationships which were not centred on 


opes that in die fate Brat hiatorlans, 


dra 


BIOHARD GRAY 


Kay Saunpurs (ed.): Indentured labour 
in the Britsh Empire, 1834-1920. 
[xxi], 327 Tandon and Canberra : 
Croom Helm, 1983. £19.95. 


For historians interested in work and its 
organization, the concept of ‘ free labour ' has 
always been troublesome. For the vast 
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labour 
u the worker as well as others which leave 
at the mercy of his em ; the spectrum 
of lebour’s liberty ranges that of the 
maximally skilled sector metas of fall 
employment to that of the o t slave, with 
an enormous variety of intermediate forms. 
Amorigst those, fortam: tas ea of inden- 
tured has a long and interesting history. 
It was a form of labour recruitment and oon- 
tract which has an especially oant 
in British im history. Before the 
igh tade of forced can ion in the 
eighteenth century and the huge European 
mugrations of the nineteenth oentury it was the 
most important mechanism through which 
expansionist settlers Pu bridge the qub 
between abundant land availability a 
virtually non-existent labour pool in the New 
World. It was to become important once 
after the end of the apprenticeship period which 
followed the abolition of slavery and the alave 
trade, either when new enterprises were em- 
barked in circumstances similar to those 
of the New World or when ex-slaves proved 
unwillmg to continue their anoe apaid labour 
for wages. Without & potential autochtonous 
labour force already divorced from the 
land, plantation owners and big farmers 
looked to the movement of ents of the 
reserve army from one part of the world to 
another, a movement made more economic 
through the advent of the steamship. Thus 
large numbers of South Asians found them- 
selves in the Caribbean, South Africa, the 
Pacific islands and Malaya, and Chinese were 
to the New World and, for a short 
od, to the Transvaal. 

Alth forms of indentured labour differ 
considerably over time and space, & rough and 
ready d serves for all. The essential 

ient is the sale of a given number of 
years’ labour to an employer. In return the 
employer gives the lebourer, or more often his 
or her family, a cash down-payment at the 
start of the contract. Most systems involved 
the emplo in an obHgation to clothe, 
nourish and generally maintain the welfare of 
the labourer out the duration of the 
viui decreta Nine BE ed 
as strong as tho ion of the local 
political authorities to police them. In some 
cases a small, a very small, wage was paid to 
the worker; in others a bounty was paid to 
him on the of his contract. It was a 
system which short of slavery because it 
was a finite commitment and because the status 
was not heritable. In any oase it is not neoes- 
sarily the conditions of work which distinguish 
the ‘ dead’, the slaves, from free 
workers as latter often performed similar 
and in some cases even more demeaning tasks 
than the former in different i and in 
different places. Indeed some at the Caribbean 
material suggests that in the seventeenth 
century the treatment of white indentured 
‘servants’ was frequently monstrous, not 
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least because of the restricted period of the 
contract. A alave owner could expect & return 
on his oe investment throughout the 
lifetime his chattel; an employer of an 
indentured servant hed only five or six years 
in which to recoup his outlay and he had no real 
interest in the physical, mental or moral state 
of his employee at the end of the contract. 
Many were, then, literally worked to death. 
Before the nineteenth century as well as d 

it, indentured labour was not «a form 

employment that most people entered because 
they wanted to. It was a te stroke for 


those lacking any other form of opportunity to 
bates. 


su 

Thus the organizing principle behind this 
volume of essays is an entirely interest 
M the us of dii modo of secruiimend. and 
organization in very different parts of the 
growing British empire in the nineteenth and 
carly twentieth centuries. The authors of the 
nine essays take us from the Caribbean 
(Jamaica, British Guiana and Trinided) to the 
islands of Mauritius and Fiji, Malaya, Australia 
and South Africe. Each of the camys is a 
valuable if Send contribution to 
kno But the work overall is a seriously 
flawed whose weaknesses seem 
Inexouseble m & volume of this price. Above 
the extraordinarily different stories told in each 
of the essays cried out for orchestration. Only 
the three Caribbean contributors exhibit a 
concern for comperison and a fascination with 
the circumstances which made Jamaloe’s 
experience of indentured labour im tion 
so vividly different from that of, say, i 
What is therefore lacking is serious editing. 
Kay Saunders provides us with an interesting 
easay on Queensland but her 64-page introduc- 
tion is unhelpful It studiously 
avoids defining, or even ing, the o~ 
menon of indentured labour. It provides no 
historical to the evolution of the 
institution and its exportation to the colonial 
world. Its attempt to relate the y 
of indentured labour is almost unbelievably 
thin. Where it attempts to compare the case 
studies in the volume, it subsides into inept 
and sometimes inaccurate summarising. Oon- 
sequently, the reader is presented with nine, 
largely te essays, cach of which deserved 
publication in a learned journal, in which 
something called indentured labour is the 
intrinmo oement. That oement never sets 
because of the variations evident in each oase. 


particularly to be 
writer’s claim that ‘this book is comprehen- 
Pet ee er ahd vae OE ra 
the volume’s remarkable failure to mtro- 
uce its reader to a historical theme. There are 
many examples within the field of labour 
of successful and intelligent edi and 
given that J. L. Watson's Aman and T 
systems of (Oxford, 1980) is cited, it 
remains & y that Kay Saunders found 
no need to attempt to emulate Professor 
Watson's editorial style. 
This reviewer's ire stems from reel dis- 
appointment rather than hurt pride. This last 


under PIT ROO of -Professor . G. 
Beasley and Dr. Shula Marks for the London 


onshíps that foll well short of the owner- 
ship and rightlesaness implicit in slavery. 
Increasing numbers of regional studies have 
made this at least an untenable generalization. 
Despite this, all historians are aware of earlier 
polemics which justified the slave trade an the 
grounds of the prior existence of African 
indigenous servitude and are unwilling to be 


tarred with that same, un t brush. 
uy a great many of the important 
issues involved in the between the 


undoubted existence of slavery within Africa 
and the forced migration of over ten million 
Africans out of the continent have remained 
unaddressed. Paul Lovejoy has taken this 
particular bull the horns in this very 
important and history of African als . 
In so doing he has confronted not r Us 
moral dilemma but also the more o ay 
professional problems of dealing with a - 
tional nightmare within a vast and diverse 
continent over & of over 800 years. That 
he does so with and precision 1s greatly 
to his credit. 

The scope of the task is perhaps best under- 
stood by reference to the bibliography which 
is immense and useful mdeed m its up- 
a qe 

e phy on very for the 
American African Studies Association. Love- 
joy has read an enormous volume of material 
for this synthesis and his acute scho 
a to have missed nothing of value. From 

outset it is clear that this is to be a no- 
nonsense work. He wastes little tame flounder- 
Ing about in the definitional ire which 
has ond ee 
last ten 
th t out regi 
He the impacts of both Islamio 
and trans-Atlantio trade, while clear 
just why some African societies em slaves 
in an extensive fashion whilst ers used 


important perception of relationship 
between indigenous alave forms and the ex- 
ternal trade. As perhaps, the trade 


ut, the book is Yong 


inevitably lead to a greater strength in his 
cun au ee at ay the 
important new work on oan 
ala by Mary Rainer, Robert Ross and 


continent. But this is no oritaciam of the 
author who clearly has left no stone unturned 
in his quest for detail. 

The pertodization and regionalization of the 
material before 1800 is y helpful 8o 
much of the material a ble is locked away 
in studies of pre-colonial states 
which were often quite mmute. Lovejoy with 
Si aq drew bread ah 
with equal success, to draw similarities 
out of the monogra 
to highlight essen and its causes. 
Parti valuable is the later analysis of 
Africa m era of abolitzon. The nineteenth 
century was for many parts of Africa the high- 
water mark of slave use and he shows this to 
be far more of a rational consequence than a 
peradox. He also deals well with the dilemma 
of early colonialist thought in oanfron: the 
widespread use of what it chose to as 
‘domestic slavery’ whose abolition would in 
many cases have caused eoonomio and oal 
chaos. His treatment of slave self-li on 
in the early colonial period is & very valuable 
With his Lovej plies valuable and 

text sup e 
to-date numerical date and maps without 
oh the of the Tome. mould, be 

exhausting. This is a very important book. It 
will almost certamly excite con , for 
while he is clear about the intensification of 


as benign. Withal he pushes slavery into the 
forefront of African historiography and there 
can be little doubt that it there. 


RICHARD RATHBONE 


Jaok MaPANJM and LaANDEG Wars 
(comp.): Oral poetry from Africa: an 
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anthology. vii, 210 pp. Harlow and 
New York: Longman, 1983. £3.95. 


ARNE ZETTERSTEN (ed.): Has African 
literature: an a xi, 222 pp. 
London and New Yo Longman, 
1983. £4.95. 


At last African oral poetry is being treated 
with the respect it deserves. This is, at any 
rate, the message of one of the books under 
review, and the second makes a bow in the 
direction of oral poetry—and oral literature 
in a wider sense—es well Mapanje’s and 
White’s Oral poetry from Africa uw a gallant 
and largely successful attempt to set out the 
tiches of the oontinent's oral poetry in an 


s *, ‘Gods and ancestors’, ' Pro- 
tests and + but ni tha Jast iatanos bhey 
move mto & genre grouping, namely, ' Epic 

The selection of texta is very wide but, with 
the exception of one fine funeral poem from 
Zaire, there 15 no from francophone arees 
of Africa. Luckily for the reader, however, 
there are several good examples from Mozam- 
bique, but nothing from Namibia and Angol 
s0 we do not know how the peoples from those 


two great, idiom dr cdi (or onoe 
expressed) their thoughts on lif, death and 
the joys and sorrows of living and fighting. 
Although there are notes on each at the 
end ofthe book, the poema themselves img section 
on the page with no indication of context, o 
the even, or of the per- 
formers, seom a little No one wanta to see 
poems festooned with footnotes but the 
compilers have some of these 
examples a little too tar. Moreover, teachers 
and lecturers who use this collection will find 
the pec useful but tantalixingly short 
on some 


Mapenjoand White nat, quito righty, that 
much African oral poetry is sung xung poety, but 
to then claim, as they do, that the of the 
poetry comes invariably from the musio is 
rather excessive. Tt is a pity that nothing is 
said about the patterns of repetition and 
perallelm of which the poems themselves 
afford ample evidence. In some cases too, 


poems are not and there is no musical 
accom ent. vidil ee 
know well, with the 


Zulu Shaka, which ated at gh 
(pp. 25-8) m the text. From 

of the acknowledgements, it appears that His 
compilers have in some cases revised transla- 
ice unless one 


wished it had not been done here. 

The selection of poetry offered is so rich that 
it is hard to choose one aspect for special 
mention. The section on ' pee 


proved parti interesting, perhaps be- 
causo it prosents iiis of the man 
is and workers 


and woman, the 

so often ignored by Africa's and present 
rulers. A song from the Sudan (p. 138) 
commenta vividly on the urban commercializa- 
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Gis of relationahipsiand ene ores ee 


poc PN 
Blood ties have been severed in the 


In the town, people dismiss one another : 


May I die, brother, 

If you find a millieme, you are lucky. 

One hundred pilasters go into trifles, 

Then each man goes to his sleepmg place. 
In the towns people dance to the drums in 


their pockets . . 


Another interesting section is ‘ Relateon- 
ships’, which has a fine song from Kenya 
(translated from Swahili) about the elegant 
Mwananazi, beloved of her husband, and 
another m and at the same time comical 
Galla poem o . A woman mourns 
the death of her warrior husband ; ahe has lost 
& fine man and is being offered one who is far 
inferior (p. 96) : 


Now someone who eats without & mde dish 
Who is as akinny as a thm alice of bread, 
Who is as meagre as beer, 

Who has as much to offer as a harvested feld, 
This one wants me as his wife... 


One could go on quoting with delight, poem 
after 


Oral literature also features in Arne Zetter- 
sten's Fast African literature: am anthology 
although here it is only one of a number of 

sections and in some ways the least 
The anthology , in its broad cover- 

o Milone A PEPES TT EEE 

of a variety of genres, does give a 
senso of tho rango and vitality of East African 

groups his material into 

, Poetry ’;‘ Oral traditson ^ ; ‘ Swahili poetry ' ; 
; ‘Drama’; and a 

final section covers ' Essays, literary criticism 
and speeches’. Some sections appear much 
than others and percha reflect both 

the particular strengths of African 
literature and the special interests of the editor. 
from the beautiful extract from the late 
Okot p'Bitek's ‘Song of Lawino’ (written 
first in his native Acoli and then translated by 


fascinating 
and the variety of ways in which individual 
artists combine motifs. One has the distinct 
impression that Zettersten (and the authors 
fram whose work he draws) are not quite sure 
what to do with the aral tale—they are unsure 
not i, Taban 1 Layng's poeti rendering of 
sent it. Taban lo postio rendering d 
a Luo tale, ‘ The first 
fallare nefther füh, fuh nr fowl, an awkward 
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retain & sense of their original liveliness and 
even—unlike the Mapenje and White collec- 
tlon—a sense of context; the repetitions that 
would oocur in performance are noted, for 
instanoe, 

A particularly useful inclusion is the section 
on Bwahili . There are poems from the 
illustrious Robert, whose work (we 
read in the final section) consoled N during 
his year’s detention, and selections Jan 
Knappert’s and A. Jahadmy’s collections. 


One t wish, however, that Zettersten had 
taken the trouble to say som about the 
‘metre of the poetry bo? i?) and 


about the use of musio with the poems. And 
is love always treated as a discased state in 
Swahili poetry? Do Swahili women write or 
a abont love in the same vein? We are not 


Not i aes the sections on short 
stories and n are very and full of 
Interest. Zettersten has cluded the 
i Wand re writings of Kahig and Mele 
wangi es as those of the master, Ngugi. 
The extracts from Palangyo's Dying in the sun 
and L 's The owtoaats also flashes 
of insight into rural life and, in Lubega's case, 
oe Pa OE OM Ey en H 

oxtracts the 


Tho final section molu: 

i and es of Nyerere, Kenyatta 
mad tows these, Mboya’s on 
‘Women’s role in national de ent’ 
shmes with prescrenoe and intelligence. It is 
still utterly relevant in the broad range of 
issues upon which it touches. Small wonder 


.that Mboya's was so deeply mourned. 
This antho more uneven than 
Mapenje's and 's but much of the 


material it brings together is of great interest 
and the collection conveys a sense of a vital, 


ELISABETH GUNNER 


Ian Honppzs: i^ action: 


À : ji ial 
eulture. (New arura Daia 
x, DP Cambridge, eto.: Cam- 
bridge University Prees, 1981. £19.50. 
Ethnoarchasology is the name given by 

archaeologists to their study of artifacts— 

manufacture, use, significance, discard, eto. — 


in present-day communities in the h of 
developing and refining in models in 
to excavated ma The raw data 


of archaeology are, of course, material artifacta, 
and ‘oulture’ for the archacol simply 
refers to a recurring association of parti 
E ga pra be given area ; but what is 
relati between ‘ culture ' and culture 
in its anthro cal ar usages)? 
Do artifacts 'cultures' in any sense 
represent real people? One recent archaeologi- 
strategy is ceasentially to ignore the question 
and to concentrate on artifacts and ‘ cultures’ 


as discrete ends in themselves. Another and 
more traditional is to consider the eco- 
logical resources. stresses, however, 
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publication 1s the proposition that artifacts do 
not merely ' reflect’ a community and ita life 
and values, but have an active role in the 
creation and re-creation of that life and those 
values. This is the point of his title, Symbols 
in action, 

This active role can apply as much to the 
mundane domestic artifact as it does to those 
arb selected artifacts we class as ‘ works 
of art’; and it is indeed with the 
domestic and the mundane that Hodder oon- 
cerns hrmself in this book. The speotflo 

to which he directs our attention is 


even the notion of a ‘culture’ as a discrete 
unit has now been called into question. In 


the study of African art (the cular interest 
of this reviewer) these sim o notions are 
found under the guise of ' ' styles, i.e. the 


People: to De erae with particulae stylos: 
notion of tribe has, of coume, 
discarded. In any case, styles vary at so many 
different levels: the institutional, the geo- 
graphical, and the technological, as well as at 
the level of the individual maker and petron ; 
and all variously in response to erent 
historical developments such as conquest, 
trade, 1sol&tion, craft group exclustvences, and 
so forth. Hoddi: may write in aniheosle: 
gist for archaeologists, but for the historian of 
art in Africa this publication 1s just as impor- 
tant precisely because it focuses on what is 
happening to people at pomts of stylistic 
discontinurty. 

Hodder describes a serios of case studies from 
various parts of the eastern half of Afrios, from 
the Sudan to Zambir, in which the occurrenoe 
of artifacts of differing styles and forms are 
carefully and systematdoally plotted, household 
by household, in areas of adjacent but distmot 
(in terms of , otigms, social 
E cee eig eic gt 
discontinuities in such as would be 
& ended arohaeologically as distinctive 

tures, do indeed relate to the existenoe and 
maintenance of boundaries between groups of 
people but not in the sim o ‘tribal style ' 
sense. In one part of the Baringo region 
of Kenya, for example, there is pressure on 
naturel resources due to recent population 
movements. Peoples of distinct ethnic 


to this context, others are used in the 
tenance of oppositions between yo 

men’.and-sheir-eldete. or between women arid 
men. The use of artifacts in the mamtenanoe 
of ethnic distinctiveness is thus not only 
contingent upon other factors, it is itself only 
one aspect of the potential of artifacts for 
boundary maintenance (whether between or 
within ethnic groups). In another case study, 
of two Nube communities of the Sudan, 
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Hodder demonstrates, am DN tbat 

differences in the of bone 

refuse is & consequence of differing ways of 

working through the particular conceptual 

direi of male and female charastenstic of 
Nube. 


Not only are the models which emerge of 
great oom ity, but with each case study the 
interpretive options increase to the extent that 
one wonders if any archaeologist will ever 

be able to sense of an assem 
of maternal However, Hodder then 
to & brief re-in on of ma from 
Late Neolthio sites in the Orkn and 
although he concludes that he will doubtless 
be proved in due course the very 
pomibility of proof and di shows the 
value of ethno-arohaeologioal studies. 

Hodder finally recommends the integration 
of archasol more fully into the social 
so1enoes. anthropologists rea this 
book might be inclined at frst to the 
archacologists that they discovered long ago 
that nothing is ever quite as simple as it seams ; 
and yet the antipethy gen among social 
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anthropologists until relativel Fondo any 
ost on 


consideration of material a 
AE with the antipathy within European 
ture towards i anything that is 


(1872) and by Daniel Miller, ' 
what they used to be’, Royal dxtkropological 
Institute News, December 1983) and need not 
be repeated here. It will suffice to note that 
Hodder's discussion of material artifacts is as 
relevant to social anthropology as it is to 
archaeology and art history. The social 
anthropologist may find little that is new here 
in strictly theoretical terms; but what is 
important is that artifacts are shown to be a 
fundamental part of social life and not merely 


D ipd of it. 

Tally, it is worth saying that Symbols in 
action 1s of such usefulness that one must hope 
the publisher will soon bring out a very much 
cheaper paperback edition. ' 


ain't 


JOHN PIOTON 


SHORT NOTICES 


SEBASTIAN Bnoox: iao perspectives 
on late antiquity. (Collected Studies 
Series.) xii, [322]pp. London: 
Variorum Reprinte, 1984. £28. 

This volume is a icularly weloome 
addition to the Coll Studies series in that 


the authors enviable command of patristio 
writanga, allied to a good und og of 
Islamic end Christian Arabio literature, enables 
him to extract from the somewhat arid and 
introverted records of the Syriac language a 
rich harvest of material leading to a better 

of the early Christian divimons 
within the Roman and Sasanian empires, on 
the one hand, and the emergont Talent state, 
on the other. Many of ew papers original 
a in rather abstruse journals, cul: 
of access to the a redar Indeed, half 
of them are not to found in the SOAS 
Labrary! The first eight of the fifteen articles in 
Syriac perspectives provide an authoritative 
and stimulating introduction to the quiet 
subculture whose genius enabled it to preserve 
its identity within, and comment on, the rival 
polities of Byzantium and Persia, and to 
survive to play the same role within Islam. 
the y 
there 


mision of Greek learning, on techniques of 
translation, on Syri&o sources for 
Islamio history, and on the attitudes of eastern 
Christians to their successive conquerors. The 
remaining. seven papers are of more restricted 
mieresi. Six mvolve the publication of new 
martyrological texta which shed fresh light on 
controversies and the workings of the 
eastern Church Councils, while the sots 
out tho results of the author's visit to the 
monasteries on Mt. Isla. Despite this ım- 


balance, the book makes fasomating reading 
and will be much appreciated by the scholar 
of the political and intellectual history of early 
Islam, and not least by the historian of 
Arabic solence. 

A. X. IBVINB 


Davin A. Kine: Mathematical astro- 
nomy in medieval Yemen: a bioltblso- 
graphical survey. (American Research 
Center in Egypt. Catalogs.) [xii], 
98 BP. 10 plates. Malibu, California : 

Undena Publications, 1983. 

I suspect that I may not be the only person 
to be astonished at the extent of the interest 
in astronomy, whether mathematical or other- 
wise, that there has clearly been m Yemen from 
the tenth century onwards. For being made 
aware of this, if for nothing else, we are 
indebted to David King. But, in fact, this 
beautifully produced book, which is modestly 
styled ‘a preliminary survey’, 1s a most 
carefully researched handbook of the Yemeni 
astronomers and their works and will I 
imagine constitute, together with any addenda 
and 1 that EE may iesus, an 

i e research tool for all who concern 
themselves with this subject for many years to 


oome. 


J. N. MATTOOK 


Orro JasrRow: Die mesopotamisoh- 
arabischen Qoliu-Dialekte. Bd. n: 
Volkskundliche Texte in ef Dialekten. 
(Abhandlungen für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. Bd. xrvr 1.) xvii, 
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474 pp. Wiesbaden: Kommissions- 
verlag Franz Steiner GmbH, 1981. 
DM 164. 


This ıs collection of texts in a genetio 
family of Arabio dialects centred in 
northern Ir&q and also into No 
Syria and southern Anatoli. The book ap 
three years after the oompanion volume 
Phonologis und Morphologie der rech- 
arabischen Qoltu-Dialekte, and the latter 
in ita thoroughness and scope. The author has 
produced a number of articles on this group 
of dialects and, taken together with the present 
work, these present an exoellent body of 
material on these dialects. The scope sue 
of the work is in fact unequalled in any recent 
work on the Arabio dialects, and continues the 
earlier tradition of Soom, Fleisch and Teereteli. 

The material consists of folkloric texts from 
coren different dialects of the family followmg 

outlined in the first volume, 
namely T iadh, IL Kandérfb; III, Ru; 
IV, A2 4l; V, Qer&ntn; VI, Ázox ; VII, Siirt 
(town); VOL Burt (villages) ; IX, Ka’biye ; 
X, Bohzáni; and XI, Dar izZór. The outer 
Anatolian group is rsprosented y carson 
iid group) and izZor phrates 


uping of the dialects of Mesopotamia 
Into Deom 


de g on the 
form of the reflex S Oen] ane * I sid’ 
goes back to Haim Blano's Commenal dialects 
1* Baghdad (Cambridge, Mass., 1964). The 
gH type is better known sinoe the standard 
dialect of Baghdad ıs of this type. The qeu 
type is relatively unknown exoept in the works 
of Jastrow and in Blano's beso description in 
the above work and students of Arabic 
dialectology must be indebted to Jastrow for 
his continual labours m thus field. 
The dialects are of interest both for their 


rether idi oratio morphol and phono- 
logy andes: as an example of language 
contact since they have absorbed & aoe 
able amount of Turkish and Kurdish vooabu- 
lary and grammatical elements. Unusual 
morphological developments 1nolude & copula- 
tive suffix -we: ays-we ' what is it' p. 70, 
zaomse woodrin sünie-we ‘it is 25 om.’ p. 70; 
a suffix -ë forming the nomma unitatis : laws 
“an almond ’, apraxd ' ra cies ieee 
a suffix variously -ss(t), -s(t), - (OR 
(Áxax) and also -ze (Mardin) 
p. 163: w-ont-z6 ddled wit cate iodoa You 
Nun iid the slab pill worki” p. 204. A prefix 
itə- occurs with imperfective verbal forms, as 
in tetabgawn i * You stay and enjoy 
ves’ p. 206. The existential verb 

' oocurs as Ed ‘there was’, tka ‘ cou 
p. 162, which perhaps underlies the form aki 
occurring in southern Ireq, Khuzistan and the 
Gulf. Axax has a particularly in = 
of demonstrativos, all of the syllabic 
CCa, namely sz» ' this m.s. ', this fa.", 
kka ' this m. or f.s. over there’, wna ‘here’, 
aka ‘ over there ' and gya ‘ thus’. 

BRUON INGHAM 


Ayman Fu’ip Bavvyrp (ed.): saa 
de la Ohromque Pie @Ibn al- 


:1888, when 
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Ma'mun, Prince Gamal al-Din Abi 
‘Aly Misa b. al-Ma’min al- Baja’ thi, 
m. 588 H. (Textes Arabes et Études 
Ialamiques, Tome xxr) vii, 106 pp. 
Le Caire: Institut Français d’Archéo- 
logie Orientale du Caire, 1983. 


The editor of this text has already published 
editions of the en ohronicles of al- 
Musasbbih! (m bora with Ths 


Bianquis ; reviewed in BSOAS, Ium, 2, 1 

364) and Ibn Muyassar. The t volume 
thus completes a trilogy of F&timid souroe- 
materials by assemb. the extant ents 
of the historical work of Ibn al-Mg'mün 
al-Bat&’ih! (d. 588/1192). The author's father 
had been the client and then the successor as 
wasir of al-Afdal b. Badr al-JamAil, but was 
disgraced and put to death in Ramadin 
519/Oct. 1125. e ori trtle of the work 
islost. It is usually ed ta’rikh in citations 
but al-Nuwayri twice refers to it as sirat al- 
Mamin, which that it was a bio- 
graphy, p probably conceived as an aot of filial 
piety. this connexion it ıs perhaps signifi- 
Re tah tha a canals ai ose os bead 
aH. 518. Two other pomts are worth noting 
in making an assessment of the work. First, 
the author must have been & mere child at the 
tame of his father’s execution. Secondly, the 
work was probably oom late in the 
author’s life ; he mentions the year 586/1190—1, 
Le. long after the extmotion of the Fitamid 
caliphate. The text 1s entirely drawn from two 


later works, the ter pat consisting of 
citations from the niat (Kittt al-maswi's1z) of 
Mt (d. 845/1441), and two pessages 
from Nthdyat al-arab of al-Nuwayri (d. 788/ 
1833). While it is convenient to have these 
fragments brought together, it is not altogether 
clear how the editor has established his text 
in the citations from al- The biblio- 
graphy lista the uncritical] Bülkq edition of the 
and an Istanbul MS but not the 
(incomplete) critical edition by Wiet. As here 
jen the -tort falls Into iwo parta; tho 
of annals for 4.4. 501, 508, 509, 
515-18; the second of data concerning the 
Fatimid court and its oeremonial. There is an 
abundance of explanatory footnotes and & 
bilmgual mtroductuon, of which the Arabio 
version is fuller and more explicit than the 
French. 
P. M. HOLT 


M. W. Daty (ed.), The road to Shaykan : 
letters of General William Hicks Pasha 
written during the Sennar and Kordofan 
campaigns, 1883. (Occasional Papers 
Series [Durham], No. 20.) [iv], 112 pp. 
Durham: Centre for Middle Eastern 
Studies, University of Durham, 1983. 
This oollection of letters from Hicks Pasha 

to his wife 1s now 1n the Sudan Archive of the 

University of Durham. The letters oover most 

oF tae aae, phase of his career from January 

e, & retired offioer of the Indian 
army, arrived m Cairo to take up his appoint- 
ment as chief of staff of tho Egyptian forces in 


SHORT MOTIONS 


the Sudan, to October of the same year, a 
month before he and the field arm he oom- 


EE 


and who had been transported to fight 


volume, an index would have been in 
view of the multiplicity of names. 
letters form an 


palgn, 
to the hahamdar ' 


DangaLL Bates: The Fashoda Incident 
of 1898: encounter on the Nils, xiii, 
194 pp. Oxford: Oxford University 
Prees, 1984. £15. 


The confrontation at Fashoda on the Upper 
Nile in Beptember 1896 between Marchand and 


because it enos so much 

experienco im ble for Africa: a 
adven: feats of courage 

endurance, oom: Power manoceuv: 

ring, men on the versus men in the 

ministries, dreams jingoizm, per 

sonal oom tely & 


victory 
won too eamly and a bitter disappointment 
undeserved. The Fashoda Incident 1898 
retells kar ven tale briefly = oom- 
petently phasis is placed upon actual 
journey of Marchand and his men to Fashoda, 
and good use is made of accounts left by hts 
as well as of French and 


Fashoda Incident of 1898 is recommended for 
readies wiahiie s Dritten eo Une ee 
and its implications, and as an view 
more accessible and entertaining than more 
detailed diplomatic studies. 


M. W. DALY 
YOL, XLYII. PART2. 
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Marı HzrmR and RAPHAHL ÍSRAMLI 
(ed.): Islam and politics in the 
modern Middle Hag. [vii], 131 
London and Sydney: Croom H 
1984. £13.95. 

This book consists of seven essays, four by 

Turkiah authors and three by members of the 

b of the Muslim Countries 
at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. It is 
dedicated to the memory of one of the latter, 
the late Professor Gabriel Baer, who contri- 


buted wide-ranging review of the of 
Islamio in the East 
and Ni Africa since the end of the eighteenth 


century, and of conditions conducive to the 


takes examples 


manojiu discusses the role of Islam in 


3 


there is no Mualim oon of international 
tios which is oen Tom tho 
ston; one; Lelamn has ped to impart E 


Yorost Tsuan (od:): 
texts in AmAarto (1). (Stadia 
Islamicae, No. 15.) [i], iv, ij 
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Study of Languages and Cultures of 
Asia and Africa, Tokyo University of 
Foreign Studies, 1982. 
The series of Islamological monographs to 
which this volume belongs has been p 
sinos 1976 and, as we learn from the advertise- 
ment on the back oover, ranges over such 
in cultural and linguistic areas as 
North Africa, and Somalis, 
inoluding a number of works on Arab herbalism 
and a chronicle of the Maldive Islands. This 
number technically is not of Islamic concern 
but does indicate the institate’s 
flexible in of its remit. It consists 
of & collection of 46 short Amhario texts on 
various of daily life in Ethi 
collected by the editor on a visit there in 1950, 
that is, in the post-revolutionary period for 
which linguistic data is at the moment scant. 
The subjects treated include festivals, food 
stuffs, domestic life, riddles, and proverbs, 
namety, areas of human experience which do 
not seem to have been affected by the linguistic 
noticeable m contemporary Amharic 
and newspapers. The book is interesting 
but contains little which is not recorded in 
earlier published materials. Pert 2 appareniiy 
is to contain translations and notes, whi 
could make this volume of greater mgniflcanoe 
Mian. at prestat may Poem- It is attractively 
m Amhario print characters and the 
rigidly stoichedon lay-out suggests that a word 
pos ee oe ee und. 
view of the appelling costa of Oriental 
i in the West, potential authors in the 
Matos hdd ere ay egit 1o ako adios 
A. X. EVOA 


MonHAMMAD Hassan Zua Tavana: Dre 


ey oe ee As- 
pekte des im 20. Jahr- 


hundorts (Ststan Projekt 0). (Mar- 
burger Geographische Schriften, Ht. 
91.) xii, 212 pp., 11 maps Marburg/ 
Lahn: Geographisches Institut der 
Universität a 1983. DM 33. 
Under the direction of Professor E. Ehlers 
of the Department of phy, Marburg 
University, an in-de y of Sistan Pro- 
vinoe was commenced in 1078. The aim of the 
Bistan Project was to analyse the changing 
eoonomio and social environment of the pro- 
vinoe, both from & historical and 


in perticular in the context of present day 
influences. 


of their postgraduate work and these have 

in the Mar Geographical 

Reries as Volumes 85, 88 and 01. Field-work 

was carried out in Iran in the first half of 1978 

and afterwards in the various London archives. 

This study of Zabol, the oapital of Sistan 

Provinoe, examines the city's pea d one 
social M ieee from its 


Poa o ite domina by. tho 
powers of and Russia, to its 
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incorporation into the hierarchy of oontem- 
porary Iranian cities. 

The history of unfavourable circumstances 
for urban development is & theme recurrent 
in the study. As & garrison m a peripheral 
location, Zabol had a rudimentary of 
economic and functions. Under 
the imperial power the city assumed external 
importanoe there was little 
investment and development. Similarly, today, 
the study demonstrates how the commercial 
and administrative controls of Tehran domi- 
nate decision-making. 

The way these influences were reflected in 
the urban development of the city, the location 
and interrelationship of merchants and shop- 
keepers and the pattern of orty services is at 
the centre of this stud ede rio fes 
both in the text and sd nd 
cities of Iran perhaps Zabol ma 
tinguished by the La porlis seio ef ae of the 
bataar t6 the ecmmatoul fanctdóns pf the 
town's newer avenues, for uniquely, the two 
develo hand in hand and no great drift 
away from the bazaar of wholesalers or retailers 
took place. However, changes of location of 
different business sectors have taken place and 
the author presents objective evidence of the 
influence of land values, key money and pro- 

rents. 

e study thus stands alone as a valuable 
oontribution to the literature on Iran's urben 
development. With its sister volumes on 
agricultural change and the Sayad fisherman 
population, this volume gives the University 
of Marburg cause for tulation on the 
successful conclusion of its Bistan Project. 


X. 8. MOLACHLAN 





MoHAMMAD-ÁLI SOLTANI-TIRANI: Hand- 
werker und Handwerke in Esfahan: 
räumliche, wirlschafiliche und sosiale 


Orgamsationsreformen: eine Doku- 
mentation. (Marburger Geographische 
Schriften, Ht. 87. x, 140 pp. Mar- 
burg/Lahn ae eed Institut 
der Univesity 1982. 
DM 27. 


Of all the cities of Iran, Esfahan is the most 
famous for its concentration of akilled crafts- 
men and very varied craft industries. Its 
carpeta, hand-printed textiles, miniatures and 
metal-work are renowned world-wide for their 
quality and beauty. 

The author, a member of staff of Esfahan 
U , has written a concise thesis on the 
organise and functioning of the craft 

ustry: its evolution, present-day spatial 
distribution, socio-economic structures and 
organization, and relationships with city 
institutions, suppliers of raw materials and 


customers. 
The main part of the is composed of a 
detailed analysis of five o craft industries : 


and carpete weaving: Drawn from 
ri erpin eld-work, this is the most inter- 
esting and valuable part of the study, partiou- 
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larly the section on carpet weaving, and is 
= ah NAME 
and 

For student of Iranian urban morpho- 


logy, development and this is & useful 
contribution to what is still a very limited 
literature. 


X. 8. MOLACHLAW 


Erion FRAUWALLNER: Nachgelassene 
Werke. 1. Aufstize, Boitrdge, Skizzen 
Meg. von Ernst Steinkellner. (Oster- 
reichische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Phil.-hist. Kl. Sitsungabe- 
richte, 438. Bd.; Verdffentlichungen 
der Kommission für Sprachen und 
Kulturen Büdásiens, Ht. 19.) 144 pp. 
Wien: Verlag der Österreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1984. 
ÖS 350, DM 50. 

Following the death of Erich Frauwallner in 

1974, his pe in the Vienna 

Institut für 


This first volume of posthumous 
con 


Carefully edited and annotated, 
‘Uber den geschichtlichen Wert 


(c. 1058 ; circulated as a conference paper by 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London, 1970-71: the reconstruction of an 
earlior Ereeena pede retionalitio MAGIC. and 
pont for Indian natural y—yoad 

tat sarsam. went on 
to com a critical edition of the Vaisepika- 
silira 1s preserved among the posthumous 
PA 

published here are two articles on 


yrs (19%, 1969) Intended for encyalo- 
ts mtended for a fourth 


with the remark ‘ Fur eine exakte Forschung 
jedoch fast alles noch xu tun ’) in order 


to concentrate on ‘ Hina for a 
third volume. The resulting is are to 
constitute a third issue of N Werks: 
Freuwaliner’s tranalations of Lease sa 
source materials are to appear in the second. 
Many facile tomes are by the 


EnsammrH fSrRANDBzEG: Ths Mods 
documents from Tanjore in Damish col- 
lections. Edited, translated and ana- 
lysed. i sur Stidasienforsch- 
ung, Stidasien-Institat, Universitat 
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Heidelberg, Bd. 81.) 388 PP» eee 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
GmbH, 1983. 


extant originals to a n degree. 
The first dozen documents cover Maratha 


another two d. cover th. od 
when the Danes (eitis acil M Bebe toate 


anjore Marathi. The effort that has 


put into excellent facsimile uction, 
transcription, and translation of the Maratha 
amalgam of Marathi, Sanskrit 


logy of accounting, the scant i 

oe from and orth phic 
and other departures standard thi. 
A brave attempt to use available 
literature results in & tly confused account 
of Mod! (owing more to than to palaso- 
graphy) and a measure of confusion between 
the tion’ of Indo- 
Aryan and the i of alien 


dhamdnastni’s M. D. 
Series, 93.) x, xvi, [969] . Ahme- 
dabad: L.D. Institute Indology, 
1983. Rs. 66 


Pandit 
base is No. $7 of the L.D. Institute's collection 
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and corrections are made from a photocopy of 
a late sixteenth-oen MS from the Tera- 
Bhandar at , Rajasthan. A 
introduction in by H. C. Bhayani 
mentions some of the story motifs &nd their 
oonnexions while the editor’s longer introduc- 
tion ın Hindi adds little more than a detailed 
summary of the story content. The kathd is 
divided into four sections (geasara) which 
with the four births of the hero and 

heroine 


Narasitha and 
RambhAvali, vicia tir and Türival!, 


Bhürivasü and Ratnaprabhā and finally, in 
which state they attain »érvüxa, Stirasene and 
Manoramk. There are 2,588 verses interspersed 
in the usual way with long of prose. 
At the end comes an index of verse incipits and 
a long list of errata. 

LM.P.R. 


RammanL V. Daves (ed): Narasimha 
Maheta-nd pada (aprakāśita): Un- 
published of Narasimha Mahea. 
(L.D. Series, 95.) xi, xiv, 102 pp. 
Ahmedabad: L.D. Institute of Than. 
logy, 1983. Rs. 100. 


The most interesting patt of this publication 
is Professor Bhayeni’s short foreword in which 
he lists the problems that have still been 
scarcely touched on as to what Narasimha 
Mah wrote and in what form. In 
so doing he pours buckets of cold water over 


Narasimha in various MBS and which were 
unpublished at the tome Deve wrote lus 
doctoral thesis in 1968. Su tly some of 
these have been sg esas a any anal Ay 
Narasimha Mahatni Eieyabytio (Ahm 
1981), and a substantial part of Dave’s short 
introduction is devoted to the differ- 
ences between his text, and those of Jesalpura, 
though how these arose and on what MSS 
Jeselpura's versions are based is nowhere made 
clear. The introduction also gives the MSS 
from which these pada are drawn, all of them 
relatively modern or undated. The Gujarat 
abbreviations might not be olear to all so, in 
summary, three are from the Pracyavidya 
Mandir (Oriental Institute) Baroda, 12 from 
the Forbes Gujarati Sabha's library in Bomba; 
pe os the raisin Vidya Bhavan h 
18, in 

dot dated MB. o somen! 1788 (1882), from 
oho Gajenet Vidyu Bahia of Ahmedabad. 

No variants are given, apart from the 
variants from J '"s edition already 
mentioned. Is tt that not one of these 
verses & in more than one MB? There is 
a ahort of rare words and an index af first 
lines at the end. We must, of course, weloome 
the publication of these pada however dubious 
their status, but it is & pity that when the 
editor's have been lying dormant 
all these years he could not have given us a 
little more e&nelysis both of language and 
oontent in his introduction. 

LM.P.B. 
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Pramop OnaNDRA: On the study of 
Indian art. (The Polsky Lectures in 
Indian and Southeast Asian Art and 
Archaeology.) [v,] 134 pp., front., 
11 plates. Cambridge, Mass. and 
London: Harvard University Prees 
(for the Asia Society), 1983. £11. 


The reasonable confidence that other readers 
may indeed feel mpelled to look at it for 
themselves always makes it & cular 

to urge them to read a book which is 

th illuminatmg and short. This set of three 
elegantly considered lectures, prefaced a 
brief introduction, provides in & oon t 


e oreet cao Land OM 
years in the criticism of the visual arts of 
The clarity of the argument and the 
succinctness of the presentation should ensure 
its appeal to non-specialists (to whose ranks 
the present reviewer makes no apologies for 
belonging), and guarantee its inolumon in 
student reading.lista. 

Tho treatment is phio, dealing 
with the major art criticiam 
from the time of to the present day 

Ee of Regen te sometimes agreeably 
UII a The 
&uthor's own views are also here there 
directly expressed to one hopes useful effect, 
particularly in his repeated oritacisms of the 
of les, where the 
EUR ca is oo, ches al Sead Ge, cee 
or misleading transferences of dynastic and 
other labels. 

The first two lectures, on architecture and 
on pon dap inevitably survey quite closely 

loveopmorta in eriam. In the 


sra prommenoe is 
naturally pvo E o maraswamy (of 
whom & camp photogra& pona 
the book’s frontispiece). In 

however, both the considerable alia 


made in recent years and the authors own 


combme to allow many oularly 
ing points to be made its brief 
compass. Specialists in related fields who feel 


cron of the amateur- 


on the paint- 
ings, whether they set out themes, or identify 


a date or 


O. SHACKLE 


[BrmnLA Keamrisou]: Hzploring India’s 
saored art: selected writings of Stella 
Kramrisoh. Edited and with a bio- 


j^ mail essay by Barbara Btoler 

actis Philadelphia 
University of Pennsylvania Bre, 
1983. £28.15 (paper £10.90). 


Barbara Stoler Miller, the editor of the book 
under review, studied under Stella Kramrisoh 
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at the University of Pennsylvania. This 
selection of essays, drawn from Stella Kram- 
risch's many years of writing on the subject, 


om the cultural and symbolic values 
of art. The biographical essay provides 
a rare insight into 's intense dedios- 


tion and persistence, and her profound 
experience which enables her to communicate 
her perception of the formless in the form of 
Indian art. 

The essays are for the most pert selected 
from Kramrisch's contributions to learned 
journals over a long period. The first part of 
the collection is oonoerned with the social 

and functaon of the artist/craftaman 
the and social hierarchy. It not 
only looks at the work of artists working under 
royal and tem Unis? y. Anc ea the 
lids pag od rep guild system, but 
also considers the direct function of the pro- 
duction of images in the ritual life of tribe and 
village. The sectaon entitled ‘ The subtle body ’, 
Stella Kramrisch's own term for the form 
underlying concrete shapes, reveals her wide 
knowledge &nd oe in and 
analyses of some of the great monuments of 
Indian art. Studies of literary and visual 
symbolism are also included here. 

Further essays look at the formal and techni- 
cal aspects of temple architecture and painting, 
with particular reference to therr symbolio 

canoes and meanmg. 

volume includes over 150 illustrations 
of varied aspects of Indian art, and & com 
henarve bibliography, compiled by J ia 
of Stella Kramrisch’s writings. is a 
valuable collection of essays which might 
otherwise have been lost to the leas informed 
enthusiast. 

HEATHER ELGOOD 


Anne-Marie Gaston: Siva in dance, 


myth and iconogr [xi], 242 pp. 
Delhi, eto. : Oxford University Press, 
[1983]. Rs. 200. 


The practical study of Indian classical dance 
by Anne-Marie Gaston was, as she says herself, 
mspired by the sculptures of dance on the 


Nateraja temple at Cedamberam; this 
knowl of the of dance as taught 
by masters, y practising an 
oral tradition of ve her an insight 
into the danoe in which there 
isa continuity of discipline, forms 


and certain movements. She draws on her 
ne when making oomperisons 
a piara of Saivite myths in 
du D and demonstrates the 
interdependence of the two arta. 
The book with & brief historical 
rurvey of the dance in India, blioved to have 
ipasi yii: Fair Acli ia 
and religi ctions. Gaston's chief 
qontribeine totus weady oF Dudes danse ira 
review of i classifications of Nataraja 
Images an So provision rd classiiiostion 
based on an yais of the of the feet. 
This new classification is used to discuss 
regional and ical variation among 
sculptures of Nataraj. 
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As & reference book for art historians and. 
those interested in Indian clasmoa] dance or 
mythology, this is a valuable contribution. 


HEATHER NLGOOD 


RavaoNp W. GorpsmiTa: The finan- 


otal development of India, 1860-1977. 
xv, 240 pp. New Haven and London : 


Yale University Press, 1983. £30. 
This book is not, as the title might have 


finances but a oollectaon of statistical] tables 
from different sources. The material 
arranged chronologically m three te 
chapters. The first deals with the peri 
1860 to 1918, the second covers the years from 
1014 to 1840, While een tae 
post- ce (1947-77). ere 
Ey io etie t: elis the Gt end ai aule 
is accompanied by a list of sources. The author 
also attempts wherever possible to indicate the 
methods of statistical calculations and the 
theoretical concepts involved. The tables 
themselves seek to provide information on the 
following topics: money, prices, interest rates, 


the balance of payments, capital formation, 
and the na balance sheet of India. It is 
diffloult to en the possible readership of 
the book. The cal nature of the calcula- 


taons would make it excessively tedious for 
economic historians, while economists surely 
would have considerable reservations about 
the acouracy of the historical data and their 
margin of errors. Furthermore, many of the 
series are joined together for the sake of 
maintaining continuity, from sources which are 
very different in their sco purpose, and 
approach. It is not so much that the recent 
economic of India suffers from a lack 
of quantitative information as the question of 
ita reliability. Without a tho: discussion 
of the figures involved, it would be unwise to 
use the present tables unoritioelly. 


X. K. OGHAUDHUERI 


C. R. Boxes: From Issbon. to Goa, 
1500-1750: studies in Por 
marine . (Oollectéd Studies 
Series.) [vii], [508 | Bp. London : 
Variorum Reprints, 1984. £26. 


S. Gzonaw Wast (comp.): A list of the 
writings of Charles Ralph Boxer pub- 
lished between 1926 1984. (Coleo- 
ción Támesis. Ser. A. Monografías, 
ox.) xx, 41 pp., front. London: 
Tamesis Books, 1984. £5, Ptas. 1050. 
(Distributed by Grant and Cutler Ltd., 
11 Buckingham Street, London W02.) 


Charles Boxer’s contributions to Portuguese 
history are now almost as celebrated as the 
heroic deeds of the early Lusitanian oonquista- 
dores themselves. Among his several hundred 
odd articles and eamays, especially fascinating 
are the ones on the maritime history of Portu- 
gal. Many of these were published in learned 
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collections or in periodicals which are difficult 
to find. In the present work, the Vanorum 
Reprints have bro er & number of 
these marrtime articles which will be read with 
real interest by all historians and students of 
the sea and Ten essays aro reprinted in 
the volume these range from a description 
and analysis of the famous P carreira 
da India, to the Portuguese porta of cell, 
and sailing instructions in seventeenth 


oentury. Short appendices from source 
materials in the original add to the 
contemporary atmosphere the authenticity 


polar aay It is to be hoped that it will be 
Bene i ch eile 

Boxer’s works which should have the 
e bestowed on Albuquerque by Count 
ernao Goncalves, ' Y quien mas hiziere passe 
a delante '. (He who does more, let him walk 
in front.) 

It is very fitting also that the 80th year of 
Charles Boxer should have been celebrated in 
1984 not only with & lecture by him but with 
the presentation of & complete Bo y of 
his published works. The list, oom ripiled by 
George West, and with an introduction and 
biographical note by J. 8. Cummmas, will be 


invaluable to scholars of P ese history 
as a reference work. It inoludes some 315 
titles and once shows the astonishing 


range of Boxer’s interest and scholarly achieve- 
ment, 
X. N. CHAUDHURI 


RavaoNsD W. GonpsurrH: The finan- 


otal development of Japan, 1868-1977. 
viii, 231 pp. New Haven and London : 


Yale University Press, 1983. £27. 

Thus survey of Japanese monetary histary 
has been written by a specialist in financial 
economics who felt that an illustration of his 

i m Asian osse studies would be valu- 
able. The study is based on materials supplied 
to the author in Japan and on English second- 
ary sources. The history under way in the 


e 

At the conclusion of each canda 
author presents & national balance ce The 
analysis throughout is fairly technical which 
limita the value of the book in the classroom. 
But for economists interested in.the financial 
und to Japanese economic growth, and 


alise ments in Ja "iride 
i nancial market this book wil be 
ay inti 
0. HOWE 


Sravan D. CanrHa: Three poets at 

Yuyama. (Japan Research Mono- 

h [California], 4.) ix; 126 pp. 

, California: Institute of 

East Asian Studies, University of 
California, 1983. 

This monograph is & revised version of two 


articles that were first published in Momu- 
menia Nipponica in 1978, and their appearance 
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now m book form is much to be weloomed. 
The articles wore a major contribution 
to and translations of renga, or lmked 
at the time and are still 


essential particularly since they 
porke the only version in Hngleh of the 
vyama Sangin, one of the masterpieces of the 


genre, 
The articles have been extensively rewritten 
for this monograph and now constitute & most 


useful of the history and practice of 
renga an: of tho life of the post With the 
re-ordering of material and its on into 


Force emanated cha piers, the constrain 
been improved. Advantage has also been 
taken of more recent soholarahip. 

Both the translation of and the commentary 
on the poem oo itaelf have benefited 
from revision. commentary has been 
bisce dated ocd tas ben made vector 

stanzas and has been made clearer 
fuller and more helpful in showing associative 
links and allusions. Many stanzas have been 
roa, with improvement both in precision. of 
meaning and in effectivences of 
rh and diction. 

wo very useful articles have been turned 
into an exoellent and extremely readable 
monograph, an indispensable complement to 
other works on renga and a most attractive as 
well as a most scholarly short introduction to 
the subject. 

PHILLIP HAHRIES 


Kay Ann Jonnson: Women, the family 
and peasant revolution in China. ix 
282 pp. Chicago and London: 1983. 
£19.55. 
ecru! ep tlh ca 

m n by momen in’ ee 

Having outlined the traditional 

it deals with the course of 


ically from the founding of 
the Chinese Communist Party in 1921 through 
to the situation in the 1980s. Developments 


during the Jiangxi Soviet, the years in Y&n-an, 
the land reforms and Law oam 
of the 1950s, the Oultural Revolution Anti- 


of the 1960s and 1970s are 
admirable clarity and per- 


Solace conclusions are that the Chinese 
government has in oe ' tended to acoom- 
modate or even traditional orientations 
when these have not been seen as conflicting 
with its major priorities’ (p. 220). This has 
meant that conceptions of the 
role of women in the and in soctety have 
been tly reinforoed rather than de- 
stroyed by the communist revolution. (Hesen- 
tially this view coincides with that of Judith 

, whose 7 and sooiakist revolu- 
tion in Ohing was almost simul- 
taneously.) At ie hoari G£ the re has 
been the 
provide 
ths state and the local commûnity have bees 
unable or reluctent to undertake. Old ideas of 


patrilocality, of the immorality of divorce, of 


Confucius cam) 
all covered 


as an economic transaction involving 
bride-prioe and dowry have in general not been 
subject to serious attack. The contemporary 
on arly size may be seen as an 

raise of women, but 

because of the y low level of success in 
attitudes they create an increased 


chapter of this book is very properly entitled 
‘ Family reform— the uncompleted task '. 
ILD.B.B. 


Srapmus A. Wurm and Sare6 HATTORI 
(ed.): Language atlas of the Paoisio 
area. Part 1: New Guinea area, 
Oceama, Australia. Part 2: Japon 
area, Philippines, and Formosa, main- 
land and insular South-East Asta. 
(Pactfio Li ics, Series O, No. 68.) 
47 loose maps [in folder] + notes, 
indexes, errata and addenda. Can- 
berra: Australian Academy of the 
Humanities [and] the Japan Academy, 
[1982]. (Distributed by GeoCenter, 
Postfach 800 830, D-7000 Stuttgart 
80. Individual maps DM 18.) 


The Language atlas is issued unbound in the 
form of 47 large (about 214” x 154”) loose map 
together 


islands ; the third of four maps of Australia and 
Tasmania. Part I concludes with & map of the 


pidgin and trade languages of these areas. 


the South-East Asian islands (Sumatra, ave 
and Bali, the Lesser md Timor, 
Borneo ( maps), Celebes (two maps), and 


oto languages and hnguags gne 


definition, and general 


provided on each area, together with 
the sources from which the compilers obtained 
their data and a short list of the main works of 


essential information is on the plate obverse 

and in the indexes, it is & minor flaw, as is an 

. Minthili (twice) for 
) 


J.R.B. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


ROBERT Arran: Les Juifs de Grèce de Verpulsion d E à nos jours: bibliogra- 
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